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The use of entrenchments and field fortification in the attack, | 
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tions concerning the nature, distribution and carriage of , | 

entrenching tools. j | 

i i; 

Bt Major H. H Thullieb, KE. JH 

Motto ; — “ Vineit o/mor patince” 

The subject of this essay, the use ot field foitificatu in in. the 
attack, is often treated as if it were a new feature, which has liimli 
only in quite recent times and owed its development to the adoption 
of modern rapid fire weapons. Yet even a cursory glance oyer tb | 
pages of the military history of the nineteenth century will show f; 
toSi this is by no means the case. Those who have studied the | 
Russo-Turkish IVar of 1877-78 will remember how Skobeleft’s gallant !| 
battalions, when clinging to the bare slopes of the Green Hills, used ( 
their bayonets, mess tins and hands to throw up a rough cover I j 
against the fire of the Turkish defenders of the redoubts on the fj! 
south side of Plevna. It will be remembered also how in the later 
phases of the same war the Russians, having learnt from their ad ver- _ 
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Nor was {.his even the first appearance of this flirm of warfare. 
Searching the history of yet more distant times we find it employed 
even in the Peninsula War, where Wellington’s battalions in their 
conquering advance through the north of^'Spaiii to the crowning 
victory of Vittoria are said to have been in the habit of securing 
by entrenchinent each position gained in their advance. 

With nearly every nation ihe lessons of war seem to 
invariably forgotten in the ensuing years of peace, and the s? 
lems that arc successfully overcome by one generation lu 
solved again through the bitter and bloody experience of the 
sors. To no branch of the military art does this apply i 
to the subject under review. At the beginning of every 
we find that the teachings of peace time theory have al 
officers to forget the power that is conferred by entrcnchir 
that the rank and file, untrained in the practice of thi: 
upon it as an unnecessary and even degrading labour. “ ’ 
out to fight battles, not to dig trenches,’' said the America 
of ItSfil, but by 1864 they had learned that digging trenc 
necessary prelude to winning battles. Similarly in other j 
campaigns the leaders have awoken to the indispensabiiit 
fortification, and the soldiers have come to realize that I 
and their chances of success often depend on the prot 
affords. 
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Thus again, notwithstanding the ample records availa* 
aimals of the Civil War, and the further evidence afforde 
Russo-Tiirkish WcU' of 1877-78, we find in the beginni 
straggle in South Africa that the British troops made ihei 
without availing - themselves of this powerful auxiliary. I 
till after the failures at Colenso and Vaal Kranz that the 
Natal began on the slopes of Pieters Hill to throw up rough 
meiitsyuiing their attack ; and on the western theatre ol 
first instance of its use was the approach to the Boer pi 
Fmirdeburg. . 

In the war in Manchuria the Russians, not\vdthstamlnig*'”TnTO^ 
own experiences in 1878, failed to make use of fortification in 
offensive operations. Even the Japanese failed to realise at the 
beginning of the war the value of this adjunct to the attack, and 
delivered their assaults at Nanshan in a manner, as wdll be shown 
later, very different from those employed at the battles round Liao- 
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The cninpuigii wliich we will select for the purpose of illi 
^ ^ . tion, as affording? perhaps the best ext 

or the matter umler discussion, is th 
Altanta in 1864. Throughout this campaign the Northern 
.^nri/Ar Mai or* ‘moral Sherman employed aggressive tactics. S« 
he very beginning, Sherman retained it, a 
'? not necessarily delivering frontal assaults, t 

ponents back 120 miles into the city of At 
there for a month and a half, and cut tliei 
communication, so that the Southern leade: 
1 the town with its stoi'es and materials, and 1 
1 a greatly reduced force* .Throughout tlu^se c 
nmers employed field fortification imremitt 
SB mentioned that by 1S()4 the American so 
rowing the’ advantage of this auxiliary, kn 
loy it. Requiring no orders they instinc 
ielves on every occasion, both in attack and de 
leader Shernian himself describes their operatic 
for the night or for battle, foced the enemy ; r 
id with a good outlook to the front ; stacked 
.mps, fence railsj anything which would stop a b 
leir front, and, digging a ditch behind, thre 
. made a parapet which covered their perse 
mite wall.'’ ^ 

ire a model on which we might with advj: 
iiers to fight at the present day . It will be n 
ng for the differenoe in the power of the we 
n the nature of the theatre of war, the raeth 
iers in 1877 and of the Japanese soldiers in 
esemblance to the above. Experience teach 
ill men, whether in Europe, Asia, or America, 
army very considerably outnumbered that ;i 
reoyer Johnston, the Confederate leader,, M 
ifom . the 'li'rst^ an attitude of passive defence behind earthwb 
the vain hope that his adversary would weaken himself by : 
assaults, and so give an opportunity for an attack. Shexmai 
cv§r knew better than to conform to his enemy’s plans i 
manner. When his army came upon the Confederates in i 
;f nrnnVi aud stronsflv entrench I 
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divisions and move them round to the flank with a view to 
<lelivering an attack on his eueiny’s weak point. Such attacks 
would have had an excellent prospect of success, for the 
Southerners, nimierically weaker and held fast to their mala position 
by the pressure from the trenches in their front, would have been 
unable to concentrate to meet them. But Johnston, although 
his strategy was faulty, displayed considerable tactical skill. He 
never waited to receive attack under those adverse conditions, 
but as soon as he found the extension of his lines becoming too 
much for his strength, or saw the Northern army preparing to turn 
his flank, he abandoned his positions and retired to another line of 
entrenchments previously prepared some miles in rear. 

The whole campaign from Dalton to Atlanta was a repetition of 
these tactics. The accompanying map shows the successive defensive 
positions taken up by the Southern army and the lines of counter- 
works thrown up by the attacking Northeruiers. It illustrates 
also the extensions of these lines away to the flanks until the defend- 
ers W'Cre forced to retire. Even wliat is generally known as the siege 
of Atlanta was a continuation of the same operation. The Northern- 
ers entrenched themselves close up to the line of defensive works 
which protected the city, sometimes pushing foiwvard from one posi- 
tion to another till in places only a hundred yards or so separated 
the opposing lines. They also extended away to the flanks, first to the 
left or east flank and later to the right or west. During this opera- 
tion the defenders under Hood, who had been elevated to the com- 
mand in place of Johnston superseded, made several determined attacks, 
but were each time repulsed with great loss. The Northern lines, 
stretched further and further to the south-west, aiming at the South- 
ern lines of railway communication ; the defenders broke out new 
lines of works to head them off from the vital point. In the mean- 
time the utmost presaiire was exercised from the attackers* lines of 
works. The rifle and artillery fire were continuous and no rest was 
given to the defenders day or night. Under cover of this Sherman 
at length practically abandoned his own communications, and swung 
his divisions round to the south till they had gained and established ~ 
themselves on the Macon and western railroad^ which was the last 
line connecting Atlanta with the Southern coast. Hood, then per- 
ceiving that the game was up, burnt his rolling stock and stores, 
blew up bis surplus ^wnmunition, and evacuated the city in a north- 
easterly direction. 

There are f.WA TrtATnihs />Annpr»i-,Afl wihK fbpi nsA aE fArtifif»ai;TAri[ Irtr 
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divisions and move them round to the flank with a view to 
delivering an attack on his enemy’s weak point. Sucli attacks 
would have had an excellent prospect of success, for the 
Southerners, numerically w^eaker and held fast to their main position 
by the pressure from the trenches in their front, would have been 
unable to concentrate to meet them. But Johnston, although 
his strategy was fault}’', displayed considerable tactical skill. He 
never waited to receive attack under those adverse conditions, 
but as soon as he found the extension of his lines becoming too 
much for his strength, or saw the Northern army preparing to turn 
his flank, he aband^oned his positions and retired to another line of 
entrenchments previously prepared some miles in rear. 

The whole campaign from Dalton to Atlanta was a repetition of 
the.se tactics. The accompanying map shows the successive defensive 
positions taken up by the Southern army and the lines of counter- 
works thrown up by the attacking Northea-ners. It illustrates 
also the extensions of these lines away to the flanks until the defend- 
ers were forced to retire. Even what is generally known as the siege 
of Atlanta was a continuatioU of the same operation. The Northern- 
ers entrenched themselves close up to the line of defensive works 
which protected the city, sometimes pushing forward from one posi- 
tion to another till in places only a hundred yards or so separated 
the opposing lines. They also extended away to the flanks, first to the 
left or east flank and later to the right or west. During this opera- 
tion the defenders under Hood, who had been elevated to the com- 
mand in place of J ohnston superseded, made several determined attacks, 
but were each time repulsed with great loss. The Northern lines, 
stretched further and further to the south-west, aiming at the South- 
ern lines of railway communication ; the defenders broke out new 
lines of works to head them off from the vital point. In the mean- 
time the utmost pressure was exercised from the attackers* lines of 
works. The rifle and artillery fire were continuous and no rest was 
given to the defenders clay or night. Under cover of this Sherman 
at length practically abandoned his own communications, and swung 
his divisions round to the south till they had gained and established 
themselves on the Macon and western railroad^ which was the last 
line connecting Atlanta with the Southern coast. Hood, then per- 
ceiving that the game was up, burnt his rolling stock and stores, 
blew up his surplus ammunition, and evacuated the city in a north- 
eiisterly direction. 

There are two points eonnected with the use of fortification by 
the attackers in this campaign which it is 
desirable to notice. One may be called the 
technical and the other the tactical aspect of 
the question. As regards the form of the works there is little to 
learn. The country was generally thickly covered with timber and 
undergrowth, .so the works were as a rule log breastworks* and in 
open places simple trenches. The real technical lesson is the appre- 
ciation of the fact that every soldier was thoroughly trained in the use 
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of fortificjition in the attack. His training had been in the best of 
schools, that of three years coutitiiioiis warfare. Jin already shown, 
he knew when to entrench, where to entrench, and how to entrench. 
The most thorough recognition on the part of an army’s leaders of the 
desirability of employing entrenchment in the attack will not effect 
much if the men under them are, as always happens at the beginning 
of European and American campaigns, completely ignorant of the art. 

When drawing a tactical lesson from a campaign of such old 
(late, we must bear in mind the difterence of the conditions from 
those of the present day. The greatly lesser range, accuracy and rate 
of fire of th e weapons of that period permitted of entrenching being 
carried out much closer to the enemy than would be possible now, 
and this condition w^as intensified by the woody nature of the country 
which prevented vision. We shall not therefore see lines of entrench* 
ment at the present day in such proximity as the map shows. They 
will begin at much greater ranges, though, as will be mentioned later, 
it may be possible by systematic slow advances, lasting perhaps several 
days, eventually to establish them in close proximity. The chief 
tactical lesson is to note the effect of Sherman’s system of entrenching 
close in front of the enemy's line. The Northern lines of trenches 
held the defenders tight in their position. They did more than that 
however. The chief desideratum of a General is to force his enemy 
to conform to his movements, and not to be <>bliged to conform to 
those of the enemy. The extension of the Northern lines to the 
flanks forced the Southerners to conform for fear of being outflanked. 
This gave Sherman some latitude in selecting the direction of his 
flanking movements so as to secure that which gave the promise of 
the best strategic results. The strong line of the attackers* works 
absolutely denied to Johnston all knowledge of what was going on 
behind them, and prevented him from interfering .with Sherman's 
preparations for the turning movement, either by a forward attack 
or by striking at the Northern commimicatioQs. 

Entrenchments so used in attack confer a considerable power. 
One of the effects of the powerful weapons of the present day is that 
flanking movements must take place at a greater distance and so 
require longer preparation and consume more time. The defender 
is thus given time to alter his dispositions to meet the movement or 
to interfere with it by offensive action. ‘To obviate this disadvantage 
and to hold the defender to his place the throwing up of entrench-’ 
ments by the attackers against the defenders' front is more than ever 
desirable. Reference will be made later to actioms in which the 
necessity for holding the defenders to their positions while the flanking 
movement ^Yas being developed was not appreciated, with the result 
that the flank attacks failed. 

The wars in Austria and France of 1866 and 1870 afford but 
^ little instnictiGn in the subject under review, 

ar» o an , Field fortification was certainly employed on 
many occasions to strengthen localities,, generally villages or woods, 
occupied in the course of an offensive movement ; but we do. not 
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find any employment of tlie ^pade by the annics generally 

daring attack, in the manner indicated in the title of this essay, or 
exemplified in the campaign jnst described and in those to he dealt 
with later. The lessons of the American War had at that time been in 
no way appreciated on the Continent of Europe, where those operations 
were regarded as a mere conflict of armed mobs, not \vorfch the study 
of soldiers. Moreover, as has already been mentioned, most armies 
enter on their campaigns with imperfect training in entrenching 
daring the attack, and little appreciation of its advantages. The wars 
of 1806 and 1870 were of short duration, and the victors, who in both 
cases Avere the ones to employ oftensive tactics to the greater degree, 
did not suffer the preliminary defeats which usually lead tore- 
course being had to the spade as an auxiliary and partner of the 
rifle. The cause of their rapid successes may be traced, partly to 
the inferior organisation of their adversaries and the tactical and 
strategic errors committed by them, and partly to the superiority 
of the Prussian artilleiy and the good tactical combination of the 
three arms on their side. 

It may be said, and indeed is an article of belief in certain 
quarters, that, given good combination and proper tactical handling of 
the attacking forces, success in the attack of a defended position may 
be achieved at all times, even in the present day, without recourse to 
entrenchment, which is said to have the defect of demoralising the 
troops and arresting the momentum of a well ordered for\vard move- 
ment. This assertion however rests on theory alone and no proof of 
it; can be found in the e:^erieiices of war in cases where both sides 
were equally matched in the above respects. The Japanese, whose 
organisation and combination in their recent war do not appear to 
have been inferior to those of the Germans, were far from findiu] 
that they could dispense with the assistance of the spade and ha^ 
recourse to it more and more as the war went on. It is not wise 
moreover to assume that your opponents* forces will be w^orse organised 
or less inteHigently handled than your owm, and there can be no 
xioubt that if the French and Austrians had been equal to the Prussians 
in those respects, the results of some of the battles and the course of 
the campaigns would have been different. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that under those circamstances some of the theories of war 
entertained on the Continent would have been different at the present 
day from what they actually are. 

In the Bqsso-Turkish War of 1877-78 considerable use was made 
^ entrenchments alike in the attack and 

xeTMsf* ^ ^ the defence by both the, combatants, more 

particularly by the Turks. In fact the 
Russians took a lesson from the latter in this respect and only 
adopted the use^ of the spade during the latter part of the war after 
the bitter experience of the power it had conferred on their enemies. 

The Turldsh soldier has a natural instinct for entrenchment 
and this quality was wisely fostered and an orgnamsation adopted 
which enabled fulT ad vantage to be taken of it*. General Valentine 
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Bakei-, who had a high command in the Ottoman amiy during this 
war, has described the Turkish system of employing entrenchments 
^ follows : — 

The moment the Turkish soldier moved into a position near 
the enemy, even if it were possible that he might only remain in 
that position for one day, the pack-horses carrying the shovels 
and pick-axes were immediately brought to the front and there 
and then each battalion entrenched itself. The result was that if a 
Turkish army advanced, it left'^behind it a succession of entrenched 
ijositious oil which to fall back in case of a reverse. The soldier, 
being constantly accustomed to the use of the pick-axe and the 
spade, took as much pride in the execution of this work as in the 
performance of his drill and ruanceuvre.”'*' 

During the earlier phases of the war the Russians neglected this 
useful auxiliary and suffered greatly in consequence, particularly 
in the attacks on Plevna* The Russian infantry battalions at 
that period were equipped with a certain proportion of entrench- 
ing tools, but the men had no training in their use, and, when 
difficult ground was encountered, or fatigue supervened, these 
articles were the first of which they rid themselves. 

The attacks on Plevna were characterised by faulty formations 
and extraordinai'ily bad tactical organization^ nor was any attempt 
made to seize and entrench points whence ^ a good tire effect 
could be brought to bear, in order to cover the attacks or to 
hold the defenders fast in their positions and prevent them 
reinforcmg the threatened points. The only portion of the 
Russian attacks in Avhich any signs of decisive tactical handling 
were observed was in that entnisted to the division under Skobeleff’, 
on the extreme left in the third battle. Skobeleff’ by dint of good 
leading and combination of the units of his own force, succeeded in 
penetrating the Turkish line of works and in holding on to his 
position for 2^ hoars. As has already been mentioned his troops, 
for want of entrenching tools, endeavoured to obtain shelter by 
using their hands and bayonets and even the lids of their canteens. 
Not being supported by the other Corps leaders Skobeleff was 
eventually compelled to retire. 

The lesson however was learnt, and after Plevna the Russians 
attached almost greater importance to the use of entrenchments 
than the Tiu*ks. In the march to Constantinople Skobeleff made 
overy man in his division carry a lull sized shovel slung on his 
back in addition to his arms and equipment, and so far from it being 
the first article discaided, everything else except the rifle and ain- 
limnition would go first. 

The annals of our many wars and expeditions in Asia, and 
against savage tribes in Africa" 'and else- 
savage where, afford no example that can be re- 
called of the use of entrenchments in the 

**' Tte in JBuigtiria," by Lieut.*Geneial A^ulentiiie Bukei*. Paditi. 
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abUick The reasons of this are nob hard to find. One no doubt 
fethab against undisciplined forces, armed with inferior or obsolete 
weapons, there is not nearly the same necessity for taking shelter 
against a fire which cannot compare in effect with that of weapons 
of precision, in the hands of disciplined troops. But a stronger 
reason is that a great importance is attached to the moral effect 
on enemies of the former descrip tiorl of the steady, continuous, 
resistless advance of a disciplined force, and that to halt and take 
shelter will greatly encourage the enemy, and might evolve in him 
a spirit that would render truly formidable the great superiority 
of numbers which he usually possesses. 

This state of things however belongs to the past, and it is 
extremely probable that it will by no means always be the same 
in the future. We have now to face the fact that many serni- 
civilised nations and tribes, especially some of those whom we 
may be called to encounter, have provided themselves wiith large 
numbers of modern weapons, and are far from inexpert in their 
use. The Afghan mountaineer, for instance, is as good a shot with 
the rifle as our own men, is adept at concealing himself, and, given 
a sufficient supply of- ammunition, .a defensive force of such men 
armed with magazine rifles, would be capable of inflicting at least 
as much loss as an equal number of regular soldiers,. To meet these 
conditions the modes of attack adopted in Asiatic warfare in the ptist 
will- need revision. It will be necessary to conform, at all events in 
some degree, to the tactics found necessary, against civilised armies, 
and it is more than likely that the throwing up of cover during the 
attack will be foimd of signal advantage when the occasions arise 
which are alluded to above. 

The principal reason why in the earlier battles of the vSoiith 
^ African War entrenchments were not used 
mntK African ar. the attack is probably to be found in the 
fact that the light entrenching implement carried by. the infantry 
proved useless in the hard and at times stony soil of the theatre of 
■war. The number of full sized picks and shovels carried with the. 
transport of each battalion was too small to use on the scale 
required in attacking a position, and the nearest tool depdt was the 
Engineer Field Park with the Coi*ps troops, which was too far off 
to be readily accessible. The question of the nature and distribu- 
tion- of entrenching tools will be discussed later, so the subject need 
not be pursued now. It cannot however be said that this was the 
only cause of the omission to use entrenchments in the att^mk 
at the; beginning of the war. It can hardly be doubted that, had 
a definite desire existed on the part of the commanders that the 
troops should entrench, some arrangements could have been made 
for the issue of tools before an operation began to the units told off 
to the attack ; also that on boulder-strewn hillsides where the spade 
is useless resort would have been had to rough stone sangars, which 
are ofteH-eqimlly^effe^ trenches- - - The fact. that, at that period 

of the campaign nothing of this nature was attempted shows that 
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the commanders had not then appreciated the advantage conferred 
by the tise of cover in the attack, and that this want of apprecia- 
tion \vas shared by the authorities in England, who had omitted to 
have the regimental officers and men trained in this respect. 

It is quite possible that the same reasoning which leads to the 
dispensation with the use of artificial cover in the attack in savage 
warfare was one of the underlying causes of its omission at the 
beginning of tbe war in South Africa. Owing to the cii'cumstances 
which attended our last encounter with the Boers in 1881, the 
Generals in 1899 were naturally desirous of impressing on the 
latter the fact that the British soldier was folly capable of driving 
them by a sheer straightforward frontal assault from any position 
they might take up. Such a demonstration may no doubt have 
been desirable and politic, but to neglect a useful auxiliary on this 
account is only justified when success follows, which did not always 
happen in this case. To undervalue the power of an enemy is 
a dangerous practice, hut the last war in South Africa is not the only 
time we have indulged in it, and history shows that it is not confined 
to the British army and nation. 

The failures in some of the earlier battles of the war, and the 
« ^ ^ indecisive results of some of the victories 

using entreneiimeiits in at a later date, may alike be traced, partly 
the attack. at all events, to the neglect of the use of 

entrenchments in the attack to hold the defender to his positions. 
When a frontal attack had proved impracticable, or was considered 
likely to be too costly, a wide turning movement on to the enemy’s 
flank was generally inaugurated. This necessarily took time and 
was perhaps difficult to conceal, No attempt w^as made to hold 
the defenders fash in their , positions while the move men t was in 
progress by a frontal demonstration, though it is difficult to believe 
that with the aid of entrenchments such an operation would have been 
impracticable ; the result was that the defenders had ample time to 
make fresh dispositions to meet the flank attacks, which thus 
became frontal ones on a new line, and were unsuccessful. Similarly, 
after Paardeburg, when victory had begun to settle upon the British 
standards, the facility with which the Boers could be dislodged 
■from strong positions by wide enveloping movements of mounted 
troops proved a strong temptation for our leaders to -avoid heavy 
losses, and thus caused them to miss the decisive and crushing 
victory which would in all probability have resulted if the envelop- 
ing movements had been accompanied by a strong demonstra- 
tion by infantry with rifle and spade against the defenders’ 
front. 

The tactics employed by Lee at Chancellorsville, by the leaders 
of hoth sides in the sanguinary battles of the Wilderness in 1864, 
% Sherman in the Atlanta* campaign, by Grant before Richmond, 
prove that those commanders,-— who were probably the ablest and 
most experienced tacticians of any who have commanded armies -in 
the field since the Napoleonic wars, — attached the highest value to the 
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use of entrenchments for the above purpose, and never neglected to 
avail themselves of them. Although it inust be admitted that the 
incmised power of the weapons of the present day has rendered 
overations of this sort more difficult than before, it by no means 
followed that they had become impi’acticable, and the actions of 
the Japanese in Manchuria have since proved that this is not 
the case. The disengagenient of troops from action, even when on 
the defensive has for a long time been recognised as a veiy difficult 
operation. Every iiici'ease in the range, accuracy and rate of fire 
of guns and rifles makes it more so. To hold an enemy to his 
position, to command by fire the ground over which he must retreat, 
can be accomplished at longer range than formerly, and are in 
that way perhaps even easier of accomplishment. The seizure and 
entrenchment of p)ositions whence this maybe effected may there- 
fore give rise to more valuable results than ever. 

The investment and capture of C^roiije^s force at Paardeburg was 
the first occasion in this war of the system - 
at and deliberate Use of entrenchments in 

the attack. After the unsuccessful attacks, 
attended by considerable loss of life, which took place on the 18th 
Febnuiry 1900, under the direction of Lord Kitchener, and are known 
as the battle of Paardeburg, it was decided by Lord Roberts not to 
attempt any further direct assault on the Boer position, but to 
surround and hem in Cronje'^s force, bombarding and pressing it rill 
it should be forced to surrendeiv . During the next fcwv days the 
British slowly and cautiously gained ground towards the enemy's 
huiger, entrenching theuLselves as they went. On the west of the 
laager the 19 th Brigade, which formed part of the 9th Division 
under Lieutenant-General Colville, established themselves on the 
right or noi’th bank of the Modder River within 350 yards of the 
enemy's trenches, and extended their entrenchment for some 
distance across the veldt to the north-east, in a direction oblitjua to 
that of the Boers. On the west the 7 th Division un der Lien tenan t- 
Geaeral Tucker established themselves in a similar manner, and, ^ 
being favoured by the presence of lateral ravines which gave cover, 
had by the 2l)th Febriuuy pushed forward their trenches to within 
250 yards of the nearest Boer works and some 600 yards from the 
main laager. 

On the night of the 26th-27th February an advance on the 
Boer position was made by a portion of the 9th Division. Six com- 
panies of the Royal Canadiao Re^ment were formed up in double 
line, the front rank with' fixed bayonefcs, the rear nmk earryirfg 
picks and shovels.^ It was intended ibat they should endeavour to 
rush the position in the darkness, but if discovered they were to 
halt and entrench themselves on the giound gained. Thirty sappers 
oiV the Boyal Engineers accompanied the advance to assist in the 
entrenching. Other battalions of the 19th , Brigade were placed 
us support on the left rear and in the main trench vacated by the 
C-aujuIians. 
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A.M. the advance began. The following is how the 
operation is described in the Times HUtory of pie Warn For nearly 
5()0 yards the line advanced undetected. Suddenly at dO yaixis’ 
iane-e a trenrendoua fire was opened on them from the Boer trench. 

Canadians threw themselves down and replied vigorously, and 
the rear rank and Engineers at once began digging for dear life, ^ 

On the left, indeed, the line failed to hold its own, and, after a few 
minutes, gave way. But tCand H companies on the right did not 
recede more than 20 yard.s at the most, and for nearly two hours 
kept firing away, while the trench was being completed. Dajdight 
found the two companies admirably entrenched within 90 yards of 
the enemy, and in a position enfilading the whole of the enemy’s 
trenches parallel to the About an hour later the white flag 

WHS displayed and Cronje surrendered with the whole of his force. 

The employment of entrenchment in the operation above des- 
cribed was nof for the purpose of holding the enemy to his place 
while another body of the attackers worked round to his flanks or 
other weak points, as has been the case in some of the operations 
previously dealt within this essay. At Paardeburg rhe troops who 
made the entrenchments were at that time the only ones actually 
engaged in a definite attack, and the object of the entrenchments 
was to gain as much ground as possible, and also, if practicable, to 
secure a position dominating in some way that of the defenders. 

The employment of entrenchment in this manner, especially when 
combined with an advance by night, is distinctly a characteristic of 
modern warfare, and will doubtless be met with still more frequently 
in the future. It often offers the best chance of success in the 
attack of a strong defensive position and occasionally perhaps the ' 
only practicable one. When successful it may lead to most valuable 
results, but success in such operations is by no means easily achieved ^ 

and it is probable that chance enters more into them than into an|r ^ 

other form of military action. 

In the case of Paardeburg it may be admitted, without detract- 
ing in any way from the skill and courage with which the enterprise 
was carried out, that good fortune was largely instrumental in secur- 
ing tim decisive result It was certainly a fortunate chance that the 
situation of the entrenchment — taken up at haphazard at the spot 
where the troops happened to be when fire was opened against 
them — 'Was such that it rendered the Boer trenches untenable. In 
some Q^liier cases of night advances, followed by entrenchment of the 
position gained, the result was very different. For instance at the 
attempt to occupy Spion Kop the attacking force, misled by the 
darkness and the early morning mist on the mountain top, executed f 

a trench which not only proved when dajdight supervened to have a 
totally inadequate field of fire, but also to be enfiladed at short 
range from a knoll which the enemy immediately occupied. The 
ultimate result of this mischance was that the attackers suffered 
groat loss and were unable to hold the hill. 

^ The TiWfUs' Ektoryoithe War in South Africa, 7ol. Ill, 
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During the remainder of the war cases often occurred of 
positions being seized and immediately entrenched in the course of 
a generally offensive movement, and in the latter stages every little 
column that took the field had a supply of tools with it for this 
purpose ; hut no other case, quite similar to that of Paardeburg, can 
be found of a force engaged in a deliberate frontal attack on a posi- 
tion entrenching, themselves as they gained ground. The rCvason for 
this probably was that after Paardeburg the Boers never again made 
a really obstinate resistance. The British Generals, as already 
mentioned, had discovered that it was easier to manoeuvre the enemy 
out of his positions by enveloping his flanks than to drive him out 
by frontal attacks. The Boers too had learnt to respect their 
adversaries' power of manoeuvring and never held to their positions 
once their flanks were threatened. The result was that an imperative 
need for a deliberate advance with entrenchment did not again arise. 

The published records of the war between Russia and Japan are 
not as yet in sufficient detail to enable us 
to give concrete instances of the use of 
entrenchments in the attack. There is however ample evidence to 
show that the Japanese in the later phases of the war habitually 
employed the spade on such occasions. Like the Americans in 1864 
and the Turks in 1878, as soon as the firing line halted^ the men 
would begin to dig. The following is a description by a Japanese 
officer of their method. '' In our methods of attack we believe we 
have perhaps gone one better than our European models by making 
use of fortification* Entrenchments are not meant for defence, but 
to afford resting places in the advances. In the firing line the alter- 
nate men dig while the others shoot. But we dig differently to 
European troops. Our active little men dig lying down. They offer 
no target to the foe, and the front line sinks unnoticed into the 
ground ; the next finds a bed already made. As we entrench at 
every stage of the attack, we can dispense with strong reserves. 
We advance as strong as possible with a large reserve echeloned 
behind the flanks only/'* 

It was not however till they had been fighting for some time and - 
had gained their experience in the same ’way as other armies do that 
these articles ’were adopted. At the beginning of the war the Japanese 
were imbued with the ideas of their continental models, and believed 
that with troops animated with the spirit of their own a sustained 
assault in the regulation continental formation would be successful 
against a well enti’enched position. The advantages conferred by 
wider formations and by the systematic use of cover, natural and 
artificial in the attack were not appreciated till battle experience 
had imperiously demonstrated them. Thus on the 27 th May 1904 
the Russian lines at JJanshan were assaulted by the Japanese in a 


* Lieutenanfc-Colonel MaaaMka Kawimura, quoted iir the MUitary WocJtenblati^ 
p. 1035 of 1905, and m a note communicated to the Journal of the E. U. S. Institution 
by the Director of Military Operations, War Office. 
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man digging and the other firing, alternately. The pits thua funned 
would, wdien iin opporfeunity occtirred, be connected to form a trench. 

In the cases over the open the procedure wonhl be similar 
except that the start could not be made from under cover ond the 
extensions would be widen The group leaders would go in advance, 
select the position for the next bait and lie down, the remainder 
of the group following, would align themselves roughly on them, lie 
down and begin to dig, always in pairs, one shooting and one 
digging. When this line advances its half formed pits would be 
occupied by the secmid line, who would improve them and so leave 
better cover for the third line, and so on. 

On some occavsions steel shields were provided to cover the men 
told of to cut wire entanglements under fire, and at Mukden, when 
the ground was fro>;en so hard that digging was impossible, the men 
carried sandbags behind which they sheltered when they lay down 
to fire. 

The operations of the Kiissians afford no lessons in the use of 
entrenchments in the attack, for, although they made use of fieM 
fortification largely, it was invariably on the defensive, and their 
tactics generally were almost entirely of the latter description. 

Before we leave the subject of the Russo-Japanese War, it is 
worth while to notice a somewhat lemark- 
example of the use of field fortification 
by troops engaged on an offensive operation, 
which, though different from those which have been considered 
hitherto, must be held as coming within the scope of the subject 
under review, and as entirely worthy of imitation under similar 
ciixiumstances in the future. 

When the Japanese in April 1 904, were about to attack the 
Russian position on the Yalu Eiver they decided on massing their 
field guns and howitzers on a large island in the bed of the river 
whence they could bombard the Russian trenches and cover tie 
attack about to be made by their own infantry. It was considered, 
however, desirable to conceal their position from the enemy, both ^ 
so that the latter should not suspect from what direction the blow ^ 
was to fall, and also that they should be unable effectively to reply. 
The .soil w^rs light and sandy and well adapted for entrenchment. 
The guns were moved over and the work carried out by nights The 
following description by Sir Ian Haoiilton, who was an eyewitness, 
testifies to the remarkable nature of the operation:— 

Every advantage was taken of the natural lie of the ground 
and much artifice was employed to conceal the position from the 
Russian gunnem on the north bank of the river. Trees were 
transplanted a short distance in front of the batteries to hide the 
tell-tale flash of discharge, and were carefully cho.sen from amongst 
those which were growing either directly in front or directly behind 
the entrenchments to be concealed. The next morning the landscape 
appeared nnchanged from the Russian side of the riVer, as the fact 
that a tree of a particular shape had advanced or retired two or three 
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» yards during the night was naturally imperceptible, Poles 

were stuck in the sand and connected by a string on which branches 
were suspended. The earth dug out of the deep gimpits was most 
c^irefuUy and with great labour scattered broadcast so as not to 
disclose any irregularity of terrain. The howitzer pits and epaiil- 
ments were connected by trenches, and numbers of covered ways 
leading down to the river bank showed the trouble that had been 
taken to ensure a plentiful supply of water for laying the dust which 
is otherwise so apt to rise with the shock of discharge and give away 
the position. 

When all had been done tUat could be done to ensure conceal- 
meat, then all was done that could be done in the time to oimire 
safety if concealment should chance to fail. Bombproof shelters were 
made for the men and were dug so deep and were so strongly 
roofed over with heavy baulks of timber that they would have 
resisted heavy siege artillery, let alone the field guns which w’ere all 
they had to feirr. Telephone stations, depots for reserve ammunition, 
etc., 'were all strongly fortified with earthworks and heavy timber 
baulks, so aiTanged tp be invisible from the other side of the river, 
whence we, when we, rode over after inspecting them, were unable to 
locate them, although of course we knew their approximate position. 

All this was accomplished in one night, and although the soil 
was light and easy to dig yet, when I saw thovSe deep trenches, the 
platforms and the enormous baulks of timber, and recognised that the 
very trees had been shifted about as unconcernedly as a gardener 
transplants a rose bush I confess I was fairly surprised/'^ 

The result of these elabomte preparations was that the next day 
the Russians were completely ignorant of the existence of this mass 
of artillery (72 field guns and 20 howitzers; concealed immediately in 
theii" front, until the moment when the latter opened fire about the 
middle of the day, and then they were unable to make any effective 
reply. A Japanese artilleiy brigade commander is reported as having 
stated that his command, though in action throughout,^ suffered no 
casualties 'whatever, and that not one of the Russian shots came any- 
where near it. The enemy seemed entirely unable to locate it. The 
Rtiasian guns where silenced after a short and one-sided combat. 

This incident, occumng in a purely offensive operation, shows 
l^hat the throwing up of shelter for iofanky is not the only 
way in which .field fortification can be usefully employed in the 
attack. The great advantage that may arise in some cases from 
being able to oppose to your enemy on the morn of a- decisive attack 
a strong lino of guns completely sheltered from fire and view m one 
that can hardly be over-estimated, and may be worth expending 
^'«at labour to obtain. It also illustrates the extraordinary pains the 
Japanese always took in making the most complete preparations to 
success in their operations, even in a case, like this one, 
^nere they possessed a large superiority in strength, ’both of iniantry 

* A Statt' Scrapbook, by tit>iiten;uit*Goa«i'al Buvlivu MtuuUtoiu’ 
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and gtms,^ over their opponents. Unlike the British Generals in 
South Africa, the Japanese commanders in this their first encounter 
on land with the Russians, resolved to take no chances at all but to 
neglect no auxiliary, no labour, that might as.sist. in making victory 
certain. 

Employment of entrenchment in the attctch xmder the conditions 
of the present day. 

Having now examined at some length the methods and purposes 
of the employment of field fortification in the attack in various 
recent wars, we may turn to the consideration of its application 
to the conditions of the present day. It will be advisable to investi- 
gate theoretically the probable tactical conditions under which 
the next great war is likely to be carried on, and to enquire to what 
extent they will affect the application of this auxiliary of the 
attack. The advantages that may be expected from it and the 
manner of its employment will here be discussed. If we arrive at 
the conclusion that its adoption will be at least as advantageoiis in 
the future as it has been in the past, we must pass to a consideration 
of the most suitable organization to permit of its practice by the 
British and Indian armies. Under this head will come the question 
of the training of the troops in the use and construction of entrench- 
ments in the attack and also that of the nature, distribution and 
carriage of the necessary tools. 

Tactical methods ought to be changed every few years with 
successive improvements in weapons. Owing hawevei' to the difficulty 
of judging of the effect of the latter until they are tried in w^ar, 
changes in tactical methods usually lag considerably behind the 
changed conditions which have called them forth. Differences in the 
conditions of the theatre of war afid in the description of enemy 
encountered also demand changes in methods, which are often not 
realized until demonstrated by actual experience of battle. This is 
particularly the case with the British army who may be called upon 
to fight in all quarters of the globe and against all types of enemy. 
It is therefore especially important that we should hot base our 
theories of the best organization and methods for our next war 
exclusively upon the experience of one or two recent ones. The 
methods that answered in Manchuria or in South Africa may prove 
quite unsuitable in campaigns fought agamsfe; a different class of 
enemy in Europe or Central Asia. 

It is always a mistake to generalize from one or two particular 
cases.^ What is required is that, while bearing in mind the broad 
^pciples which tW history of many previous wars shows us as 
governing the art of giving Rattle, we should try to realize in our 
minds the effect that modern conditions have brought about; we 
should endeavour to project otirselves into the future and forecast 
the probable* changes thaf may be in store, and we m ust, above all, 
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take into account the varying natures of possible theatres of war and 
the characteristics, organizations and weapons of our possiblei^foes. 

In the following words a distinguished French soldier has 
summed up the methods of the attack in the 
Conditions^ the attack present day: To inarch and attack by 
In the pro . night, to buiTow in the ground by day, such 

are the essential characteristics of the tactics rendered necessary by 
the power of the weapons of to-day. In the offensive the tool of the 
Pioneer has become indispensable to each infantryman. He must be 
trained to dig while lying down, and to biuy himself thus little by 
little until he is quite sheltered. The trenches excavated ‘by the 
advanced lines are sitccessively occupied by the reserves.” ^ 

The general aspects of a modern battle, in w^hich one side is 
attacking another in position, appear bo be somewhat as follows. 
The position of the defenders is only knowm approximately and the 
latter are probably entirely invisible* The only evidence of their 
presence is the sound of their firing, the whistle of their bullets and 
the bursting of their shrapnel* Even their guns are unseen, though 
here and there by aid of glasses it may be possible to locate a 
battery by the dust thrown up by the discharge* The attacking 
infantry advance in widely extended order from the moment they 
come within effective range, though under certain conditions of 
terrain and atmosphere extension may be found necessary at veiy 
long ranges* As the musketry fire becomes more intense and accu- 
rate, the orderly lines of skirmishers break up into groups ubilizing 
every hollow or fold of the ground for their halts between forward 
rushes, and even following the course of ravines, banks, hedgerows 
or any feature which will allow them to advance under cover. In 
such cases the advance of a section will often he in single file, stealing 
along in stooping position, until the next piece of open is reached, 
when the extended line formation is resumed and the men lie down 
and fire. The positions selected for the temporary halts are such as 
offer facilities for the development of rifle lire against the enemy's 
position. 

In. a well ordered attack the forward advance of a unit is covered 
by the sustained fire of the neighbouring ones^ with a view to dis- 
turbing the aim of the defenders and keeping them belovv their 
cover. For a similar reason the’infantry advances are accompanied 
by bursts of rapid artillery fire from the attackers guns, firing 
perhaps over their heads from the rear, or from a flank . : 

^ If the terrain is open there comes sooner or later a point beyond 
which the infantry advance cannot be sustained under the aimed 
fire of the defenders. Heavy losses have probably supervened and 
the attempt to make them good by reinforcement across open ground 
only leads to further loss and to further demoralization. The slight- 
est movement, even of individuals, in the atts^cking line calls .forth 

. * General De Kegrier. “ Some of the Eussso-Japanese War/" translatwl ji^ 

the Journal of the E.U.S.I* from the J^eme des Dmm Mondu. 
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au out’biirBfc of rlfte fire, aad those who are lyirig prone in the 
without cover find themselves imable to move either forward or 


backward# Under these cireunistanees the advance comes to a 
stand still : the men remain prostrate till nightfall brings the oppor- 
tunity for retirement. 

It is evident that if the attacking troops have been trained and 
equipped in such a manner that the men 
Adva»tAiie conferred are able to throw up cover for themselves 
while lying down, they possess a great 
advantage* If further, instead of retiring 
at nightftill, their organixation and tactical training ai’e such 
that reinforcements are pushed forward as soon as darkness 
allows «>f it to secure the ground gained, to eoiineet the 
isolated pits into a continuous trench and to exeavato trenches of 
coinminiieati<ui: from the rear, a distinct advance will have been 


achieved, am I a base gained for the resumption of the attack the 
next day* 

Even if the volume of the defenders' fire and the want of cover 
between the trench thus made and the enemy's position make an 
advance from the trench impossible, yet the establishment of a 
strong firing line undercover in this position will consist con- 
siderably in establishing that fire superiority by which alone the 
conflict will be decided* 

In such a case the pressure brought above by the establishment 
of this strong firing line will in all probability facilitate an advance by 
some neighboimog body of troop, who in their turn may be able to 
seize and similarly entrench a position whence a powerfiil fire may 
be directed on to the enemy's w-’orka If communicating trenches 
from the rear are constructed at night fresh rifles can be brought up 
into the firing line, losses made good, water, food and ammunition 
supplied, even in daylight during the progress of the fight* If the 
lines of firing trench established by the attackers are situated so 
m to envelope, even if only slightly, those of the defenders, the 
development of superior fire effect will be greatly facilitated. With 
the aid of aeoiirate rapid fire from the Q* F. batteries, firing perhaps 
over the heads of the attaeking infantiy, it will probably be possible 
to break down the defenders' resistance and confine them below 
their pimpets, and thus permit of further advances by short rushes 
from some parts of the attacking line. In this manner positions 
still further in advance can be reached and entrenched; and gra- 
dually a line established in such proximity to the hostile works, and 
the defenders so demoralized, that a bayonet assault is practicable. 

The more we consider the principles under which the attack 
must be^ conducted in modern times, the more we recognize the 
possibilities that are open to troops who are suitably equipped and 
thoroughly trained for the employment of entrenchment in that 
operation* Oiir Manual of Combme<l Tmining (probably the best of 
its kind in any language) tells us that “ the best type of an offensive 
battle is a methodical progression from point to point; each successive 
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,nfure weakening the enem/s hold on his main position, and paving 
fwav for a fin& decisive advance; each successive advance being 
^pLerafcely prepared and systematically earned out. Again we 
^ \ a rule, be necessary ior the troops to secure 


Ihe way tor a nuai , . o 

^pLerately prepared and systematically earned out. Again we 

Ta told that ' it will, as a rule, be necessary ior the troops to secure 
one point of vantage before thev attack the next, and the tactical 
t)i‘in recommended as the most suitable for the attack of the enemy 
in Dosition is as follows: "To outflank at least one of the enemy s 
wirn^ ; to seize localities from which a searching and sustained fire 
may be developed against a weak point of the position ; to strike at 
that point heavily, unexpectedly, and in the greatest strength possi- 
ble ; and elsewhere to establish bodies of infantr}^ so close to the 
enem/s line as to hold him to his ground and to prevent him from 
either changing front, or from reinforcing the troops defending the 

line of attack.” ^ n i • , 

The oreat assistance that entrenchments will anord in the 

above described methods of attack hardly requires demonstration. 
Examples have been given in the foregoing pages of their employ- 
ment to establish bodies of infantry close to the enemy's line in 
order to hold him to his ground and prevent him altering his dis- 
positions to meet the main attack. For securing each point of 
vantage accjiiired in the course of the battle and in the deliberate 
preparation for the next advance they are equally valuable. 

Since the wars which have been dealt with in the previous 
fiortiott of this essay, the infantry weapon 
Ghaages iu tactical has remained practically unaltered, but that 
coitions since tn® last artillery has undergone a change 

which has greatly niodified the tactics of 
that arm, and may conceivably influence those of the others. The 
change referred to is the introdiictioa in the principal European 
armies, including our own, of the quick-firing, barrel-recoiling, shield- 
protected field gun. 

One of the probable effects of this weapon will be to make 
battles even slower and longer than the recent wars proved them to 
be. The power possessed by the new artillery of suddenly concen- 
trating an extremely rapid fire of shrapnel upon any body of troops 
who may expose themselves, even for a short time, will force the 
attacking infantiy to display particular care not to afford a target ; 
it wilMead to an even more careful use of cover than before and 
will make a reliance on entrenchment even more necessary. The 
tendency for advances to be niade by night in order without loss 
to approach the objective will probably increase. On the other 
hand, it should be remembered that the advantages conferred by 
these new weapons will not be all on the side of the defence. If 
&ver they are able correctly to locate a portion of the defender's 
position, the attackers' guns will be able to pour on it for a short 
time such a hail of projectiles that the occupants of the trenches, 
unless px*otected by overhead cover, will certainly be unable to use 
their rifles against the advancing in&ntry. The possibility of 

* ^ Combined Training, s. 110. ' 
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concealing dofentive works depends on the nature of the terrain and 
the atmospheric conditions, 'fhese will not be as favourable for this 
purpose as they were in South Africa. In such case.s the attacking 
guns will be able to exercise a very powerful effect. 

The nature of the ground and the configuration of the battle- 

Effect of varying naturally have an influence on the 

physical conditioas. tactics 01 the attack and the possibility of em- 

ploying entrenchment therein. In Manchuria 
the methods adopted in the flat highly cultivated plains on the 
west of the Japanese direction of advance must have differed from 
those ill the stony mountains on the east : the soft undulating 
soil and moist atmosphere of England, and the wide cultivated 
plains of parts of Continental Europe, would offer different problems 
from those which presented themselves to soldiers warring on the 
hard veldt, abrupt kopjes and in the dry clear air of South Africa. 
The passes of the Hindu Kush and the stony valleys of the 
Hehnund, if .ever we are called to fight for them, will present yet 
different conditions. 

Very enclosed or woody countries require different methods 
of fortification from the ordinary, and necessitate different tools. 
Hedgennvs are very easy to make defensible and often give ample * 
cover and concealment as they stand, ail that is required being to 
make openings through which the rifle can be used. The cutting 
down of the hedge, or any action that will advertise the fact that 
it is occupied^ is of course above all things to be avoided. Fighting 
in enclosed counUy in many ways presents features entirely 
different from those* of opeiutions in open country, and it is 
a wi.so decision that has brought about manceuvres for the army 
in England jn such country in recent years. Although facilities 
for unobserved advances and for the use of cover are afforded by 
the hedgerows, and the undulations of the ground, yet these very 
features allow of unpleasant suiprises and local counter-attacks 
being delivered by the defenders. Moreover the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the defenders* position and of knowing what your own side 
are doing has a very disconcerting effect. ^ 

In mountain warfare the nature of the soil will often preclude 
. altogether the construction of entrenchments to aid the attack, and 
. the burden of a heavy entren<?bmg tool, in addition to the rifle 
and equipment, may prove a great encumbrance in stiff hill climb- 
ing-work- In such cases, ho'wever, the hills are. generally covered 
with small rocks and boulders, which, if not large enough to give 
cover individually, can easily be biiilt up into low walls or sangars. 
Such shelters, if properly constructed, give just as much cover 
'against riffe and shrapnel bullets m a trench or pit. 

There is every reason to believe that ifi the soldier of the present 
day^ be systematically and intelligently .trained in the habit of 
iitdising ail existing cove^ wheif the attack, and 

■ when none exists, of making, it for himself by- whatever means 
arc available, lie fWiIl, if equipped with suitable tools, be capable 
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of adapting his methods to the conditions of whatever conntry 
he uKiy be called upon to operate in. The proper training is an 
even more important matter than the nature of the tools, but 
before proceeding to it, it is necessary to enter in some further detail 
into the question of the actual manner of performing the entrenching 
work, and as this is inseparably bound up with the question of the 
nature and mode of carriage of the necessary tools, the latter question 
must be considered first. 


Nature and mode of carriage 0 / mtrenehinq fools* 


It is quite evident that if the only tools with which an army is 
provided are situated on the Corps or Divisional dep6tt it will hardly 
be jM’acticable to employ entrenchment in the attack at all. The 
desirability of providing an entrenching tool as part of the personal 
equipment of the infantry soldier began to be recognized soon after 
the Kiisso-Turkish War of 1877* 18. We have ameady seen how 
Skobeleff made every man of his division during the march to Gonstah:- 
tinople carry slung on his back a full sized shovel, the weight of 
which was over 7 lbs. The burden and encumbrance of such a' tool 
must, however, have considerably reduced the marching power of the 
men. Modern war makes greater demands upon the endurance of 
the soldier than used to be the case ; the tendency of the present 
day is to reduce as far as possible the load carried by the men, and 
in our army we have gone further in this direction than any of the 
continental nations. To buiden and encumber the soldier with 
a heavy tool, and so increase the already difficult task of bringing 
him fit and fresh to the point of contact, would probably be a greater 
disadvantage than to have him without an entrenching tool when 
advancing to the attack . - 

The Turkish system, as already described, consisted in canying 
the tools on regimental pack horses. This system k in many 
respects a good one, but, though it may have answered well in 1S77, 
it is doubtful whether it completelyiiilfils the requirements of the 
present day. Widely extended battle formations have now to* be 
taken up at a much greater distance from the enemy than formerly. 
Pack horses could not accompany the troops into eSective musketry 
range, where the took would be wanted, and tools cannot be issued 
to men once they have taken up extended order. If it_ were intend- 
ed to entrench in the attack, the issue of the tools would have to 
take place at a very early stage in the operations. Again, advanced 
guards and flank guards move now-a-days at a much greater’ distance 
from the force they cover ; the .flanking parties may be scrambling 
along hill tups far invay irom the road on which the main body k 
moving. If there were any chance of their wahting took they would 
have to carry them from the start. Lastly; it is often ' impt)ssible to 
foresee when any body of troops, particularly a -smali one; might not 
be thrown on the defensive, and would " r^equire tools to throw tip 
defensive cover. '.Evoiything thereture sho\Ys that tho necessity k 
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even greater than formerly for. every infantry soldier to carry an 
entrenching tool on his person at all times. 

It is essential that if a tool is to be carried on the person of the 
soldier it must be as light as possible in 
weight so as to add as little as possible to 
his burden ; and it must be of such a length 
and shape, and attached in such a manner to his equipment, that it 
will not interfere with his movements in marching, and will not 
impede him in the use of his rifle in all positions incl uding when lying 
down. It is evident that ordinary full-sized picks and shovels would 
not fulfil these conditions. Por many years past efforts have been 
made in the British and some Continental armies to devise tools that 
would be sufficiently light and portable for the pui*pose. Another 
drawback to the ordinary took is that to dig in normal soils requires 
the use of both pick and shovel. A soldier, however, cannot carry two 
tools and also use his rifle, so two men are required to dig. With the 
wide ex tensions of the present day this may often give rise to great 
difficulties owing to the separation of the man caiTying the pick from 
the one with the shovel Efforts have therefore also been made to 
design an instrument which would combine in itself the fimetions 
both of pick and sho^^el 

After several trials a tool called the Wallace entrenching imple- 
ment was introduced in the British service 
PortaMf (Home army), and issued to the infantry as a 

Tfce. part 01 the soldier s personal equipment. This 

instrument, the construction of which showed 
much ingenuity, was a combination of shovel, pick and grubber: it 
\veighed 2Ibs. and was attached to the soldier’s accoutrement 
by a leather loop. Practical experience however after a short time 
showed that it %vas impossible to carry the Wallace entrenching 
implement without interference with- the soldiers movements when 
marching or with the use of his rifle when firing. All efforts to 
remedy this defect having failed, this implement was withdrawn. ' ' 

After a while another fonn of portable entrenching tool was 
inti^oduced. This consisted of a light pick and a light shovel which 
were issued in the propoition of 32 shovels and 16 picks per infantry 
company. These tools were carried in a leather frog slung on the 
waist belt. The shovel weighed 2ibs 2o2i. and was 2 feet 1| inches 
long over all, and the pick, the head of which was pointed at one end 
and of an axe shape at the other, was 2!bs. in total weight and 
1 foot 10| inches in length. These were the tools taken by the 
troops to South Africa, which, jvs already narrated, were speedily 
found to he too light and weak for use in the hard and stony soil 
of that country, and were therefore discarded. 

In addition to the portable tools described above, each infantry 
battalion in the war in South Africa was equipped with 20 heavy 
picks and 20 heavy shovels, which were 
^ carried in the regimental transport. The 
. ' picks had a 6J1K head and weighed with 
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. ! ne^i-lv 8ibs., and the shovel weighed .5lbs. 4oz. This number 
'‘’i sniall that these tools were only useful for camp work, and 
"■’r,! onfrenehinff had to be done, tools had to be obtained on 
^dent from the^ R- E- Field Park which formed part of the Corps 

Iroo^.^^^ the abolition of the portable entrenching tools a General 
Service shovel weighing 3|lbs. was introduced into the Horae service, 
and also a pick with 4|lbs head, but with a heavy helve bringing 
* wei^^ht sfcill up fco Bibs, Each battalion now cames in 

' “ ' ' ' and 148 of the picks, and is 


A47iaiitag:es of laeavy 
over light tools. 


its total weigiib sfcill up fco Bibs, 
its transport 222 of these shovch 
therefore equipped to carry on^ crifcrenchmg \vork of some magnitude 
without having to draw on the R. E. Field Park. In addifcion 
to the battalion tools each infantry brigade carrie.s a : ►; ve of 
80 picks and 120 shovels. The battalion tools are carried on two 
tool carts and eight pack animals, (i.e., one per company), and the 
bri^^ude re.serve intone Q. S. wagon. The Company pack animals 
wilT march immediately in rear of each Company, and in action 
will follow their companies a.s closely as the enemy’s fire will admit. 
From this distribution it may be inferred that the principle of 
having portable tools as part of the soldier’s personal equipment 
has in the Home service, for the present at all events, been aban- 
doned, and that it is intended that the present pattern of pick and 
G, S. shovel shall be used in the attack. 

All who have had much experience in the supervision of 
excavation work know that it can be done 
better, quicker, and with less fatigue to the 
excavator with a too! of full size and weight 
than with a. short or light one. A navvy or experienced digger will 
always choose to work with fuII-sized tools in any soil. A short too! 
entails more stooping to the work and so induces more fatigue, and a 
light tool requires a greater effort to make it penetrate the ground and 
is liable to bend or break. In the British service there is a shovel 
weighing 51bs., having a handle 2 feet 4 inches long,, and a heart- 
shaped blade 12 inches long and 10| inches wide. This tool is 
strong enough for use in very stiff soils and is capable of doing any 
excavation work that a soldier is likely to be called on to perform. 
It is carried by the Royal Engineers only. 

The S|Ib. G, S. shovel with which the infantry are equipped 
has a handle of the same length as the R. E. shovel, and is 
therefore a convenient tool to use Its head however is only 9 inches 
long and 8' inches wide and is distinctly weaker, so it would not stand 
such heavy workw Still on the whole, it is a good tool and equal to 
most ordinary work. The disadvantages for digging purposes of its 
lesser weight and strength are probably coimterhalanced by the 
reduction in the load borne by the soldier, w’ho, having no portable 
lool,^ as already pointed out, often has to carry this shovel for a 
considerable distance from tlae point where the tools are i^ued 
from the transport animals. It also requires less transport than the 
shovel. 
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The pick, weighing with its helve Slbs., is undoubtedly a heavy 
article to carry, but picks are intended to break up hard soils, 
and experience shows that anything lighter will fail to effect this 
and is liable to bend or break. 

In the Indian sendee there is likewise no portable implement, 
and each infantry battalion carries in the 
Ser- regimental transport 40 heavy picks and 
40 heavy shovels. The former have 6|lb* 
heads, and with helve weigh Slbs. ; and the latter weigh 71bs. The 
number is too small for use if the battalion requires to entrench 
itself, either for defence or attack, and the tools are too heavy to 
be carried when the idfle has also to be used. Tools for entrenching 
work have to be drawn from the Engineer Field Park, which under 
the Indian organization forms part of the divisional troops, and 
is therefore rather easier of access than under the army coi-ps 
system in which the Home army was till recently organized for war. 
The supply of tools however which is carried by the Engineer Field 
Park in India is entirely inadequate for the wants of a division 
if entrenching is necessary on any large scale, for the picks and 
shovels therein number only 200 of each, not much more than 
is now allotted to a single battalion in the Home service.^ On 
the whole, therefore, it is not too much to say that the Indian 
army, as at present equipped, is unable to employ entrenchment 
in the attack in the manner which recent wars shew it to be advan- 
tageous- 

Several foreign nations have similarly been engaged on the 
consideration of the most suitable equipment 
Foreign armies. entrenching tools. The results have in most 
cases been the adoption of an equipment of light picks and shovels 
carried on the person for a certain proportion of the men in the 
ranks, with a small number of heavy tools as a battalion reserve 
carried on the regimental transport. Thus the Russians in the late 
war provided 80 small shovels and 20 light axes to each company 
of approximately 250 men, and 64 heavy shovels, 12 pickaxes, 12 
mattocks and 32 heavy axes per battalion carried in the transport. 
The Japanese company of 217 men carried 68 light shovels, If 
picks, 17 hatchets and a few saws and wire cutters* Their battalion 
reserve was 48 shovels, 16 picks and 8 hatchets. As a consequence 
of the experience of the Russo-Japanese war the French army, in 
which the equipment previously was only 8 shovels and 8 picks per 
company (of approximately 250 men) have now increased it to 
112 small sWels and 32 picks per company, f 


^ As there is no syateoi by which ohanges in the equipment and organization of 
foreign armies are officially made known to officers of the British army, and as the 
writer is serving at a distance from centres where such mformatioa might be oh*- 
taine^ he has been unable to ascertain whether tMs equipment is carried on the 
person of the soldier or on the transport. 

“ t Infantry Training, 8. 
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will be seen from what has been said previously that a 
coosiclenition of the most suitable ecjuipment 
eraployment of entrenchment in the 
otttreachnjg attack ivS beset with* considerable difSculties, 
4 tool that is small enough and light enough to be carried on the 
nerson without inconvenience is too weak and light for practical use 
digging trenches, and vice. verHa* The solution arrived at in -the- 
Home service, namely to abandon the^ idea of personal equipment, 
and to provide a feiirly large number of full sized and medium weight 
tools in the regimental transport does. not seem to be entirely satis- 
factory ■ Although it is laid down ^ that on the march the eight 
pack animals canying the tools will inarch one in rear of each com- 
pany, and that in action they will keep as close to their companies 
as the enemy’s fire will admit, yet it is diificult to see how the tools 
can -be distributed to the men when extended and under fire on 
open ground. There will probably therefore be many cases where 
they must either be_ carried for a consklei'able distance or, be dis- 
pensed with entirely. When taken over by the men they must 
be carried in the hand, and when the rifle has to be used the tool 
must be put on the ground. In the subsequent advance .it may 
very likely be forgotten and left behind. 

There is yet another objection to which reference has not 
been made. Although the length of these 
tDols is convenient for digging'^standing, yet 
certainly too cumbrous for digging 
lying down. Moreover with a shovel alone it 
would often be impossible to break up hard soils. Digging in a 
standing position is impossible within effective range of the enemy, 
yet it is very desirable to have some means of throwing up cover at 
that stage of the attack. The main objection that has been ad- 
vanced against portable tools is their ineffectiveness for deliberate 
entrenching work. Many people who have had experience of their 
use stigmatize them as toys; and combination tools in particular 
are generally said to fail to falfii any of the purposes for which they 
are designed. 

This is undoubtedly true if we regard them from the point 
of view ^ of their use for deliberate heavy \vork standing. To use 
a short light tool standing is a back-breaking business, and the 
force that has to be put into it if reasonable progress is to be 
made will probably break or bend it.. It is, however, probable that 
such implements would be most useful to enable a soldier to grub 
tip head cover -svhen lying down, and, if used exclusively for such 
work, aud not required to take the place of a full-sized pick and 
shovel, they might be found valuable articles of equipment and 
quite worth the slight addition they cause to the load. 

* It ia uaceriam whether tHa number is stUi coirect, as it in uaclerstooU that a 
hew Issue of the Field Service Eeguktions for the Engineer Servicea is under prepar- 
ation, but at time of waiting this was not obtainable. 
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Tficv feet appears to be that we have all this time been trjnng 
to make one instrument fulfil two distinct 
t«mi nJillary. antagonistic functions. What the con- 
ditions- of modern war seem to call for are, 
firstly, on the soldiers person, a very light short implement, with 
which he could scrape or grub up cover when lying down under 
fire, and secondly, in the regimental transport, a supply of Jull sized 
picks and shovels for digging continuous trenches. The latter 
would be used by the supporting troops for improving and connect- 
ing into trenches the small pits made by the firing line ; for 
entrenching positions that have been seized during the course of 
a battle, and which are not for the moment under the enemy's 
fire ; for all work at night, which will in future form a larger feature 
of the battle than ever, and also for defensive works. 

Each of these two classes of implement could be designed solely 
for the purpose for which it is required. 
® im- portable implement might have a small 

but strong shovel or trowel-shaped blade, 
with a short handle and a steel pick point at the other end of the 
lumdlc. Such an implement could he grasped dagger-wise and the 








pointed end used with an overhand motion for breaking into the 
ground* By using it with an underhand motion the shovel end 
could be used to scoop or shovel up the loosened soiL A tool of 
this nature would be about 15 or 16 inches long over all and wmuld 
weigh very little. It could be earxied without difficulty in a frog 
attached to the waistbelt. 

The above is merely a tentative suggestion, not based on any 
practical experiment, the result of which would doubtless show that 
the pattern suggested could bo greatly improved on5 it might, in 

tact, be found that an implement like a miniature mamoo^Jie or 
phcnvmh would be the best solution, and experimeRts have recently 
been made at the School of Military Engineering, Ghatham, with an 
adze-shaped tool, which must have been something of this description. 
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. however, w’ould be less convenient to caiTy than the one 

de^nite pattern could be decided on, an extended 
c ries*of trials*^ would be required to test the capabilities of the pro- 
'^o.sed impfeuient in various classes of soil, and to ascertain whether 
ir'constitufces an encumbrance to the soldier. Above all things 
it must be remembered that it is intended solely for the provision of 
Ihrht cover by men lying down, and is in no way a substitute for the 
ijK'k and shovel. There would however be little fear of this being 
f orgotten if once such a tool were issued to the army, for, with an 
implement of this nature, it would be impossible to dig standing 
If a portable implement were introduced every man in the 
ranks should be equipped wdth one. It 
would however s till be necessary to have in 
treaciies. addition an equipment of picks and shovels 

carried in the regimental transport, and it would be undesirable to 
reduce the proportion of the latter below that now allowed in the 
home service, as this number is none too much for the work that 
would be necessary to secure positions gained, to make communica- 
tions from the rear, etc. As every man would have at all times means 
of covering himself under fire, the picks and shovels would only be 
issued to working parties definitely told off for the above purposes. 
They would not have to be carried about for long periods, so there 
would be no necessity to sacrifice strength to lightness in their 
design, which should be the most suitable obtainable for solid 
digging. It would therefore be preferable to provide infantry with 
the 51b. E. E. shovel instead of the 3|Ib- G. S. pattern. The only 
objection to this would be on the score of the increased weight to 
be carried in the regimental transport, but this would amount all 
told to only three mules per battalion at the most, over and above 
the number that would be required to carry an equal number of 
the lighter tools. 

It will have been noticed that the proportion of picks to 
_ shovels provided in the Home service is as 

^^poTUonoftnu sized two to three. In the case however of the 
army in India, where the soil of the most 
probable theatre of war is of a hard and generally stony nature, it 
would be undesirable to have a smaller proportion of picks than 
of shovels. It is probable that an equipment of approximately 240 
shovels and^ 240 picks per battalion would be suitable, as this 
would practically allow of three companies forming a working party, 
each^ man with a pick and shovel; or, when very rapid work was 
required, six companies could be employed, two men to each task 
With a pick and shovel between them. As each man would have an 
li^iplement on his person it would suffice if the picks and shovels 
wera a battalion reserve instead of a compan]^ equipment as it is 
m the Home service, and they could be carried on mules in the 
battalion transport* . 
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. T^cci^'fii'^g tJie soldier m the employment of entrenchmeiit 
in the attack. 

Having now formulated suggestions as to the most suitable 
equipment of tools, it is desirable to consider the important question 
of the training of the soldier in their use and in the habit of employ- 
ing entrenchment in the attack. We have seen how in prolonged 
campaigns the rank and file have come in time to acquire this habit 
for themselves, but under the conditions of modem weapons, we, 
with our numerically small army, cannot afford to let our soldiers 
pick it up in that way, as the price to be paid in the earlier stages 
of the war would be too great. No training can be omitted that -svill 
help to ensure success, and %ve must an'ange that our troops begin 
their campaigns with the habit of entrenching in the attack firmly 
emplanted in them, and with a knowledge of how to exercise it. 

There are two serious obstacles in the way of securing adequate 
training for the soldier in this work. One 
^ securing is the difficulty in providing suitable ground 
where it can be practised. This is parti- 
cularly the case in England, and above all in the case of small 
garrisons situated in parts of the country where the land is all highly 
cultivated or to a large extent preserved for game. A good deal 
has been done to remove this objection by the present practice of 
locating troops in large garrisons where wide areas for manceuvring 
purposes have been acquired by the War Office, as at Aldershot and 
Salisbury Plain, and at those places entrenching work is much more 
practised than it used to be. In India this difficulty does not prevail 
to nearly the same degree, as there is nearly always in the vicinity of 
military cantonments ground where entrenchment could be practised 
without injuring anyone’s rights or incurring expense in damages^ 

The other obstacle lies in the objection entertained by the 
soldier himself to labour of this nature. This natural objection is 
found in most armies but is particularly noticeable in ours on 
account of the unfortunate but long established tendency to look 
on' all digging w’-ork as a fatigue This tendency is fostered by the 
fact that in certain cases when soldiers are employed in digging in 
peace time they receive extra pay. Although it is clearly laid down 
that working pay is not to be granted for instructional woi’k, nor 
in the field tor any work, yet it is natural that it should be felt a 
hardship when work has . to be done without it. The custom of 
giving working pay leads the soldier to believe that digging work is 
something outside his ordinai^^ military duties. 

This idea must be eradicated. The soldier must be taught 
from the time he joins that digging, whether 
throwing up light entrenchments, con- 
structing defensive works, making roads of 
communication, or in any other service for the good of the army, 
is as honourable and necessary a part of the soldier’s trade as 
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other. To this end it is desirable to abolish working pay 
^'^ Itoixether, If this were going to lead to any appreciable reduc- 
tion of the soldier's emolurnents, it would be better to make it 
UP to him in pay than to continue such a system, but by fai’ 
the greater majority of men have so few opportunities of earning 
working pay that it will make no difference to them whatever. 
Whether the soldier should ever be employed on public works 
when working pay has been abolished is a question for considera- 
tion. To employ him in this manner for the purpose of saving 
money to the exchequer is most undesimble, but if the execution of 
certain public works gives him a needed instniotion and practice in 
digging, there would be no reason why he should not be so employed 
in moderation, except that such work is liable to be unpopular, and 
it is above all things desirable to avoid anything that will cause a 
distaste for spade work. On the whole, therefore, it would be better 
not to employ soldiers on work of that sort. 

The soldier requires training both in the technical work of 
digging with the service tools and the tactical 
traittins employing entrenchments in the attack 

across country. For this the present system 
by which instruction in entrenching is only one of the many items 
to be crammed into 36 days annual company training ciinnot be 
considered sufficient. The technical instructions should begin soon 
after he joins, and a course of digging should form pai't of every 
recruit's curriculum. For this purpose it would be desirable 
to have in the neighbourhood of all barracks a field or enclosure 
where such work could be done. A man cannot dig effectively 
without training and practice ; any one who has superintended a course 
of instruction in field works, or better still, who has undergone one 
in person* knows the physical distress which a couple of hours' 
digging will bring about in an untrained man. The hands have to 
be hardened and the muscles of the body exercised. The method 
of swinging the pick, thrusting with the shovel and throwing the 
earth to the front requires to be taught. A man cannot be considered 
a fully trained soldier until he can dig steadily for four hours 
without distress in ordinary soil.- The tasks specified in the Manual 
of Military Engineering, namely 30 c.ff. in one hour and 80 c.fi in 
four hours, ^ are for untrained men. A trained man should be able 
to dig 120 c.ft. in four hours/ and as the time available to entrench a 
position seized in the attack will often be very short, it is . desirable 
to train the men up to the latter standard if practicable. Practice 
would also be necessary at digging, lying down with the small 
grubbing implement, if an article of that description were introduced. 

light easy soil trained men might be expected to conceal them- 
selves completely by its means in about half an hour. 
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The tactical training in the employment of entrenchment in the 
attack must be part of the soldiers ordinary 
tacticid training in practical skirmishing 
The Training Manual already provides for the 
instruction of the soldier in the use of natural cover in the attack.^ 
The use of the entrenching implement to improvise cover where it does 
not naturally exist is merely a corollary of what is there laid down* 
Above all, practice is requisite. Whether the training is that of 
the company, or of the battalion, or the ordinary work of a field day, 
troops engaged in attacking operations should invariably use their 
entrenching implements. The picks and shovels on the battalion 
transport animals should be taken into the field at all manoeuvres, 
and whenever it is necessary to secure a position, the entrenchment 
should actually be thrown up. Whatever may be the nature of 
the entrenching implements that are eventually introduced into the 
Indian army, it is essential that they are regularly made use of by 
the troops when they are practising the attack in peace time. 

In this manner the habit will be inculcated of throwing up cover 
whenever necessary, and of looking upon the entrenching tool as the . 
necessary companion and partner of the rifle. One of the objections 
often raised in puvst times to the use of entrenchments in the attack 
was that once men had obtained cover in this way from the enemy's 
fire they could not be prevailed on to leave it for the biillet-sw^ept • 
open ground. This, however, if it was the ease, arose from the fact 
that both officers and men had been taught to regard fortifications 
as adjuncts solely of the defence. They naturally therefore looked 
on it as a means of self-protection instead of as a means of furthering 
the offensive action of their own force. When in peace time they * 
had been trained to use entrenchments for passive defence only, it 
could not be suij>rising if in war they failed to comprehend their 
employment actively. If, however, all ranks have been trained to 
occupy and advance from trenches constantly in peace time they will 
do the same without hesitation on the kittle field. 

Another great advantage will accrue to the army at large fr'om 
the adoption of the habit of using entrench- 
ments in the attack It will inevitably cor- 
iitho practice ^g^t our conceptions of the use of fortification 

generally in all tactical and strategical opera- 
tions, whether offensive or defensive. It will show to all who thinky 
on the subject that between the use of fortification in the attack and 
its use in the defence there should be no essential difference* War 
can only be waged with success by offensive action, and everything 
which does not, directly or indirectly, further offensive action, is a 
dangerous impediment. The battlefield is the campaign in epitome. 
The great main offensive effort is being directed in either case: 
against the enemy^s weakest or most vital point In other parts, 
alike of the theatre of war and of the battlefield, some of the troops 

* Infantry Trainmg, 3. 61 . ^ 
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r eyed in feints and demonstrations, and some perhaps are 
lire gjj-^ploved in defence against the enemy’s attacks. But if 
pmnlovrnent of any is not in some way furthering the main 
I'nsive om*ration, then there is false strategy or faulty tactics. 

Maiw a.nd striking examples can be found m history of the 
r -asters that arise from the wrongful use of fortification, both in the 
* 1 of the campaign and in the tactics of the battle-field. Many 

"I^mmSnders have taken to its shelter when their only chance of 
^'access lay in a bold offensive. Others, who have rightly adopted it 
at first, fascinated by the protection it affords, have been seduced into 
remaining under its cover when it no longer furthered the offensive 
aim, but had become a fatal net. 

' Some critics, seeing the disastrous results of such action, have 
loudly proclaimed that fortification is mis- 
k^ow chievous and fortresses an incubus. But that 
how to employ it rigktiy Js wantonly and unnecessarily throwing away 
ia an oases. ^ most valuable and sometimes indispensable 

auxiliary. We require to grasp the fact that fortification is valuable 
solely as a means of assisting the offence, and that as soon as the 
occupation of a position ceases to fulfil this end, that position, 
however strongly fortified, should be abandoned as if the plague were 
in it. When we have all been trained from the beginning of our 
military careers to throw up entrenchments whenever we require 
them, and to vacate them on the insljant that we find that we can do 
more useful work elsewhere to further the offensive aim, then we 
shall not, when we become leaders, fall into the lamentable errors 
refen*ed to above. 

Practice in the use of fortification to further the attack on the 
battlefield will teach us its use to further the consxxmmation of a 
campaign. We shall not fail through forgetfulness or ignorance to 
employ it wherever it can do good, and we shall not hesitate, 'when 
necessary, to abandon a fortified position whatever the amount of 
muscular effort or of money its fortification has cost. A nation 
whose soldieis and statesmen invariably act on these principles if it 
cannot command victory, will at all events be spared the humiliating 
disasters of Metz, Plevna and Port Arthur. 
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The relation of the task of the Statesman to that of the 
Strategist. 


Lect iire delivered at the Indian Staff College. 
By Captaiy J. Charteris, RE. 


In the time at my disposal, it will only be possible to indicate 
the more prominent of the many problems involved in the relation 
of politics and warfare, and to suggest answers to the questions that 
arise. I was led to select this subject by noting that in almost 
every military book that I have read, the interference of the politi- 
cian or statesman was referred to. Generally, the conclusion arrived 
at was that the interference was unjustifiable, and invariably that 
it had an adverse influence on the strategy. At first sight the deduc- 
tion was that the very fact that this influence was adverse proved 
that it was unjustifiable. That seemed to solve the whole question. 
Then one remembered that the rulers of countries are generally the 
most able men that the country possesses, and that if these men had, 
through successive centuries, insisted on controlling the strategy^ 
there was probably something to be said on their side. 

To attempt a solution of this question is, then, the first task I 
have set myself. In doing so, I refer, of course, to the interference— 
or control of the great questions of strategy. Interference in matters 
of detail regarding the operations is, on the face of it, indefensible* 


An example of such interference is found in the first campaign of 
Stonewall Jackson in the Shendandoah vallev. When Beniamin. 


otonewall Jackson in the Shendandoah valley. When Benjamin, 
the Secretary at Richmond, demanded that Loring’s force should be 
Withdrawn from Romney, Jackson promptly sent in his resignation. 

Now I think it is very clear that to solve it one must not look 
onI|^ at the actual military operations, but at the whole life of the 
nation. The statesman is, of course, responsible for this. He con- 
^J'ols the nation's destinies in peace, and except against the some- 
^ purely aggressive war against his country he has 
Probably much to say whether there should be war or not* And 
^^l^mediately the war is over the statesman comes again into undi- 
vided control of the country's destinies. The war in fact is only 
isolated event in the life of the nation, and its success or failure 
to be judged in the light of the effect it has had on this life. 

. So that if we are going to answer the question whether the 
interference with the strategist was justifiable or not, by the result 
of interference, it should be by the result on the actual history 
j and not by the mere result of the military operations; 

not for a moment mean to say that the test of success is the only 
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or even the best means of answering the question, but it is the one 
generally applied. To take a concrete ease from history to illustrate 
my meaning. Criticism has condemned Pitt for his policy during 
the commencement of the last century. At first he directed all his 
efforts to breaking down the colonies of France. It is pointed 
that the results from a military point of view were mainly negative, 
and it is claimed that if he had sent a strong force to assist the 
enemies of the Republic he might have attained great success. Bat 
the result of the struggle was to pot England in a far stronger 
position than she had ever before occupied. As Yorck von 
Wai'tenburg puts it, while England was quietly annexing colo- 
nies and strengthening her sea power, the other Eui'opean 
Powers were pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for her on the 
continent. If Pitt had sent all his forces to take their j)art in the 
struggle on the continent there was at least the chance that a bad 
defeat would have caused her to accept an unfavourable peace ; in any' 
case the final results could hai'dly have been better than they \vere. 
So that here the test of result if applied to the history of the nation 
gives a totally different answer to that of purely militaiy criticism. 

But as I said before this test of results is not the best one. It 
is> I think, a somewhat amateurish way of deciding. 

If we look at the question from the broader standpoint of prin- 
ciples, we must take into consideration what are the necessary factors' 
to success both in politias and warfare. Now I think every one must' 
agree that the national spirit is a very important one. Countries no 
longer make ’war at the behest of their rulers. It w^as pointed out in - 
a previous lecture how the feet that the Russians neither knew 
nor cared what they were fighting for affected their military .capa- 
bilities, and the convulsions that the life politic in Russia is suffer-' : 
ing now are probably largely attributable to a war that was at once 
unsuccessful and unpopular. I would go even further than this. I 
do not think that by any country of Europe, except Russia, could an 
unpopular w'ar have been waged as long as this was. Now it. is this 
influence that the temper of the people has on this result of the war 
that affords one justification to the politician in retaining his right of 
interference. There is another justmeation—no nation can afford to 
stiind alone in the ease of a great war. The ring must be kept by 
defensive alliances. An act that would lead to great results of strategy 
might well cause political disaster. To take another concrete instance, • 


rals. But Hay’s life of Lincoln points out that there was, ati 
the time, a by-no-nieans insignificant peace party in the North;- 
the fall.of Washington would have been a gimt handle for them, 
should the strategists iail. There was also a great danger of for-, 
eign intervention. Here were two definite evils that Lincoln 
could gauge and the advantages of the alternative policy were shroud- 
ed in the uncertainty of war. Under the circumstances I do not 
think we can blame him for retaining in his hands the choice. 
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Put the other side of the shield is no loss clear. From the time 
Hannibal was refused, by the Council of the Hundred at 
the reinforcements "that he required to reduce Eome, 

I • f nAeems with examples where the statesman by undue inter- 
r>-nce has luiUiKed the results of the strategist: and looking back 
we can see that the strategist was in the right and that the 
^^OH’ference has led to disaster. In the recent war a very typical 
was the attempt of Stakelberg, for purely political motives, 
to relieve Port Arthur in the face of an overwhelmingly siipe- 
ior force. So fer then the conclusions that can be drawn are that 
while the interference of statesmen in the war is, to a certain extent, 
justified by the nature of the relation that war bears to the general 
policy of the country, such interference has often resulted in 
disas'ter. Every one here has read of the constant struggles that 
Marlborough had to overcome the interference of the politicians 
both in Finland and in the Lowlands, and although this did not 
result in disaster Marlborough was nearly driven to resign his com- 
mand. , . 

With this conclusion there arises the question whether it is 
not possible to arrange some scheme Avhereby the relations of the 
two great servants of the state, the statesman and the strategist, 
will be so clearly defined that each, imderstauding the positiun and 
the motive of the otheT, wall loyally co-operate. The first thought 
that suggests itself is that if the two functions were combined in 
one man an immediate solution would be obtained. But I think 
in the history of Napoleon one can trace his position as the 
head of a state adversely affecting his conduct of wars. It is quite 
true that his career affords, in the earlier years of his supreme 
power in the state, a marvellous example of the results that can 
be obtained by heannonious strategy and statescraft. The constant ‘ 
state of war that existed in Europe lent itself to his plans of 
making and breaking alliances to suit strategy. But it is noticeable 
that in his earlier and most successful campaigns he was a strategist 
pure and simple. The peace at Klagenfort is an exaiiiple. 
Later on state policy appeared to dominate his strategy. Yorck 
von Wartenburg points out how gradually his strategy became 
dominated by the necessity to secure and hold places in contra- 
distinction to his former strategy of seeking and defeating the 
cnemy^s army in the field. Statescraft w^as exerting its influence. 
In 1814 statescraft — or rather his own position in France— demanded 
war while pure strategy, demanded peace. His final downfall can 
almost be traced directly to his inability to hold the balance level 
between the two. Napoleon is the one example that the his- 
tory of recent times affords of the twm tasks being united in one 
Even were this solution the best, it is highly improbable that 
any great civiiised power a condition Cf affairs will arise that 
Wili render jHissible a dictatorship of this nature. 

There is however one exception. In the face , of an- invasion 
^ military dictatorship might well be adopted by any country as 
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a sorb of forlorn hope. Bat imagine, on the other hand, the not 
impossible case of an army ot Great Britain operating in the 
Low Countries. No .situation, either of success or disaster, 
could well cause the country to accept the control of her destinies 
by giving autocratic power to a soldier. 

A diametrically opposite case of affairs is exemplified in our 
own country. Whatever benefits we may claim for a system of 
party government — and they are many — history will not justify a 
successful military policy being included among them, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned. It is quite true that the array has 
eventually proved itself equal to the tasks that the statesman has set it. 
But it has been by muddling through. In a recent book a case has 
been made out that any form of representative government is totally 
at variance with military efficiency. In spite of what I have just 
said, I think this is going much too far. There is such a thing as 
the common sense of a nation. . But even if it were true, it would 
be military efficiency and not representative government that would 
have to disappear. Everything appears to point to all countries 
adopting this system of government. No one can prophe.sy what 
will be the issue of the present convulsions in Russia, but the signs 
appear to point to democracy. Even in Germany there are not 
wanting signs that the semLaiitocracy that has obtained there is 
doomed to make way for some form of popular government. Sociah ‘ 
ism, which is really anti-bureaucracy, has become a vital force,- and ' 
in spite of the set back at the last elections it will certainly play a 
prominent part in the future history of the country. 

The question then arises, is there no system whereby while the' 
statesman retains his legitimate interference, the evils that have ; 
in the past accompanied it can be minimised ;? Clearly perfect 
harmony is the first essential Each should have the advantage of 
the other's special knowledge. This is recognised in all countries. 
In Germany a permanent Chancellor and a permanent Chief of the 
General Staff seem to give us an example of a nearly perfect organi- 
sation. In more democratic countries the United States, France and, 
now (at least thanks to Mr. Balfour) in oiu* own, a Defence Committee, 
with permanent nucleus, co-ordinate the knowledge of the statesman 
and the soldier and sailor. I think I am right in saying that the original 
proposal was that the leader of the Opposition should be a member 
of this Committee. Had this been accepted the Committee would - 
have been nearly a permanent one* Even as it is, it marks a great 
step in advance from the confusion of interests that formerly existed* 
It means, I think, that for the first time what is now known as 
Peace- strategj^ is officially recognised. To^ understand what this 
peace strategy which involves the whole question of the relation 
between the statesman and the politician is, it is necessary again to 
consider the whole intercourse of nations, 'and to remember that the 
struggle for existence is as real iii the life of nations as in the animal 
world. Disraeli once said A nation cannot stand still, it must 
either jKogress or recede,” and Bismarck threw some light on the 
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exp<an<iing the resonroes and Von Moltke was preparing the 
plan of campaign and mobilisation measures, and inculcating into 
the army the lessons of the war of 1866 — the proper use of cavalry 
and the development of artillery. The Intelligence Department 
kept the information of the resources of France minutely recorded 
up to every day s changes. 

Finally, all was ready to deliver the blow. A trumpery excuse 
was utilised ; the fervour of the people was brought to fever heat by 
the publication, of mutilated telegrams and official correspondence ; 
France was' goaded on to declare war, and then the blow was 
struck. 

To sum up the conclusions arrived at : while the statesman 
has a right to retain his control over the destinies of the country 
and therefore a prescriptive right to intervene at any stage of the 
operations, history has shown that such interference often defeats 
its own ends. The danger of these ill-effects are minimised by 
close harmony between the two servants of the state. 

The successful conduct of a war involves careful political 
OT'eparatioB as well as military preparations. The problem of Home 
Defence should ever be one of the vital points of the policy of the 
country. The weakening of the power not only invites but renders 
attack absolutely certain. The necessary preparation for war is as 
essential for one^s potential enemies as for oneself, and as this 
preparation is both military and political, the soldier as well as the 
politician must ever be on the lookout for signs. ' 

If any one wishes an object lesson in the preparation of a 
country for war, Germany again gives one at the present time. 

Any one who has studied the politics of Germany during the'- 
last few years can see very clearly a connected scheme. Ever since 
the German Emperor gave voice to the decision . of the responsible .’ 
advisons in the words that the future of Germany lies on the 
water, there has been a perfectly organised government movement 
to educate the people to the necess^iry view. In every station in the 
country there hangs an illustrated table showing the relative 
strengths of the English and German fleets, and the signature 
of the Emperor is attached to lend it weight. Every month 
witnesses the publication of some new book in popular language 
on naval tactics, naval construction or history ; and, if the Reichstag 
shows any sign of being unwilling to foot the bill for the increase 
of the navy, advantage is taken of some little trouble somewhere 
in the world, where German trade interests clash with those 
of some other countiy, to show how her position is weakened 
by the lack of an efficient navy. The history of the same country 
gives us an analogy to show us to what this is leading. For fifty years 
there was the same hiim of militirry preparations, the same keen 
attention to military matters before Prussia threw heiself irresistibly 
on Austria and France. 

There is, I think, one practical lesson to be drawn from this 
somewhat academic discussidn. If you have agreed with me that 
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while the question of commencing the preparation 
in j.Jggive war is the task of the statesman assisted;:^byt ^the 

fbr ‘^^Vifnowiedcre of his military and naval advisors— for^Jie and he 
> Iris the hicts that enable a valuable decision to be made — the 
.stion ^ country governed 

Jer the representative system, essentially one for every individual 
the country. Deep study is necessary^ before a decision of any 
^^alue can be obtained, but the study that gives the opinion its value 
confers also the power of converting other people to the opinion. 
With the decision formed, comes the task of endeavouring, in season 
vmd out of season, to make it the opinion of the country, and to 
iidvociite the practical means of remedying the defects. For this 
practical means still further study will be necessary — the study 
of politics and political economy. I am well aware of what 
Ruskin calls the error of modern times of taking away the best 
blood and strength of the nation — all that is brave and careless 
of reward, and scornful of blame, and faithful in trust and casting 
into steel and making a mere sword of it, taking away its voice 
and will ; but keeping the worst of the nation — whatever is cowardly, 
avaricious and - faithless, and to give to this the voice, to this the 
anthority, to this the chief privilege where there is least capacity 
of thought.*’ The servants of the state, whether in the army, 
navy or the civil services, are most competent of a clear decision and 
these are prohibited by our constitution from making their opinions 
heard in public. Still, I think, that if the solid mass of educated 
army opinion, backed by that knowledge that can come only from 
study, urged on the. nation the remedy of the existing defects, 
whether ^ that remedy lies in Imperial Federation or National 
Service, it could not fail to make itself felt. But the first essential 
is ^ that the means advocated should be practical, that objections 
raised to it from the standpoint of the civil member of the state 
should be met' from the same standpoint. It serves no useful 
purpose to say that such and such a means only can meet the case, 
it the means in question involves disadvantages, other than military 
ones, of which one has not thought and which one cannot meet by 
arguments based on a knowledge of facts. 






the appointment of native officers in the 
INDIAN ARMY. 


By W. 


The suggestive article on the above subject which appeared in 
the Apiil issue of this magazine has no doubt given rise to a good 
deal of discussion in the Indian army. 

The writer ventures to put forward some criticism and sugges- 
tions in the hope_,that further consideration of the scheme may be 
stimulated. 

It is claimed in the above article that every one should be able 
to read and write fluently in TJrdUi Preliminary objection is taken 
to the use of the word “ Urdu.” The word has been deleted from 
App. 5, A.B.I-, VoL 2, “ Hindustani ” being substituted for it. If 
“ Hindustani ” he substituted for “ Urdu ” the claim is unobjection- 
able, as any', character, such as Urdu, Gurmukhi, or Nagri, will 
be allowable, but if Urdu be insisted on this will often compel 
N. C. O.’s hoping for. promotion to learn, in middle age, a new 
character and script, a task sufficient to make the most industrious 
hesitate. 

Under the present Regulations for Native Aimy Schools, more- 
over, sepoys are taught whatever character they are accustomed to : 
thus Sikh Regiments always use the Gurmukhi character : it has also 
been the policy of Government for many years to issue Drill-books 
and other Manuals in Hindustani, but in several different characters. 

The characters at present in use, therefore, should remain per- 
missive, Hindustani remaining, nevertheless, the language used. 
Such a coui-se would not in any way render instruction more difficult 
and has the advantage of being in accordance with the present 
policy of Army Headquarters* 

Captain Barrett’s scheme involves the starting of a college on a 
large scale, with the concomitant organisation, of examining com- 
mittees, elaborate lists, and registers of candidates. 

All this may come in time, but to commence on such broad lines 
would probably be fatal to the scheme. It is as an introduction to 
some larger scheme that the writer ventures to put forward a less 
ambitious proposal which, it is submitted, would stand, a better 
chance of success, and would enable the system to be tested thorough- 
ly before adoption on a larger scale. 

Almost every regiment in the Indiarr Army is linked with two 
others usually of the same composition (except Gurkha Regiments, 
which have two battalions). Let these three regiments be the unit 
at present, for the selection and promotion of Native Officere, it 
being understood that vacancies occurring in the native commissioned 
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raaka ofa regimeufe will always be filled up by the promotion of a 
N**C. 0. from one of the other two regiments. 

The following advantages are claimed for such a system of pro- 
motion in addition to those mentioned by Captain Barrett: — 

(1) The composition of each of the linked regiments being 

approximately similar, the number of X.-C. 0. s of each 
caste to be trained could easily be regulated. 

(2) Linked battalions usually have a good deal in common 

with each other as regards custom, classes enlisted and, 
promoted, and similar internal matters. This would 
fecilitate the acceptance of some such scheme by the 
Commandants of Xative Regiments. 

(JB) The list would be a small one: individual cases 'of 
hardship would be less likely to occur, and the delicate 
(pmstions of selection and promotion could be settled ' 
more easily between the 3 regiments than if the field 
of selection were widen 

The education of Xative OSicers can be treated apart from the 
question of their selection and promotion. 

Admitting that they require more training than they now get, 
and that this cannot be given regimentally, what are the essentials 
of any scheme to remedy these defects ? 

Fmt and foremost is the question of expense. 

Until expectations are justified by results, a large expenditure 
on buildings, travelliog expenses, and staff would be unwise. This . 
can best be avoided by forming training centres in the principal 
military stations during the cold weather. The M. W. S. can be . 
relied on to provide temporary quarters, such as obsolete rest-camps, * 
etc., for chiss-rooms, and for the loan of furniture.^ A grant of 
Eg. S per man would cover contingencies such as stationery and 
maps. The fact that classes were held at large centres like Peshawar, 
Nowshera, Rawalpindi, Lahore Cantonments, etn, would obviate the 
difficulty of large classes, and minimise travelling expenses. Candi- 
dates would obtain some stationery, compasses, etc., under regimental 
arrangements and maps of the locality on loan from the local Brigade 
Major.. , . • 

The training staff might consist of a carefully selected British 
Officer, with the rank of Captain, assisted, if over ten candidates 
were under mstruetion, by a Subaltern equally carefully selected. 

It would be essential to the success of the scheme to give staff ' 
pay to these officers.. 

Two N.-C. 0/s might be drawm, to start with, from each regi- 
ment in the administrative area. Special classes would be desirabie 
for part of the cooise at all events, for N.-O. 0/s from Cavalry 
Regiments. 

Owrrieutum — A great divergence of opinion may be expected 
on the subject of the course of instruction at such classes. It would 

^ This is no w done by the M . W, S. for signalHag classes 
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* HP p-irefully laid down by Anny Head-quarters, care being 
M to ^Ske It too ambitious. 

taken nos T,^„t;{ve Officers have already to spend three months at 
u rah' or some other Musketry School, and two months at 
rrtSovtrmn^^ It would be idle to conceal the fact that 

, S' officers of the Indian Army are opposed to the Musketry 
s'Cols- much time is spent in the acquisition of a parrot-like 
ficiencv in the exact words of the manual, and in learning the 
I’hments of Musketry. All this can be better instilled regirnentally. 
rf'oiie month out of the proposed course of six months were to be 
devoted to the theory of Musketry, the method of instruction, and 
the regulations regarding it, most officers would feel that the pre- 
sent course of Musketry might be altogether dispensed with. The 
saving in this direction would go far to counterbalance the cost of 
the present .scheme. 

Ie fehe same way, a montli devoted to the care and management 
of transport on the march and in the field would do away with the 
necessity of sending Native Officers to Transport Tmining classes. 
It would not be hard to arrange for a coui'se of, say, 15 lectures by a 
Transport Officer, combined with a months practical instruction in 
transport work, on manoeuvres as well as in cantonments. 

It should be remembered that in this subject, experience counts 
for a great deal ; packing and loading, for instance, is a subject which 
ought to be, and is taught under regimental arrangements : and 
the management of transport in the field is an art which a week's 
work on manoeuvres will do more to instil than a month's lectures. 

But unless Musketry and Transport classes are merged into the 
proposed course of instruction, officers of Native Regiments will 
object strongly to a system under which courses of instruction would 
monopolise a whole working year. 

Summary . — ^To sura up, 1 would suggest that classes for the 
instruction of promising N.-C- 0/s in militarj?’ subjects be formed 
in each Brigade under one or two specially selected officers, the 
course of instruction to last six months and include Transport and 
Musketry. 

One or two N.-C. O.'s recommended for promotion .to N. 0. 
and certified to be proficient in the A. B. 0. of Musketry and 
Transport to be sent from each regiment in the administrative area. 

Musketry and Transport Training classes to cease as far as 
N. 0/s are concerned. 

Men who qualify at the above classes to have their names noted 
Brig’Kle or Divisional Head-quarters, a separate list being kept 
for each unit of three linked regiments. On a vacancy occurring in 
^ unit, a promotion would be made from this roil provided that the 

was of the right caste, and of a regiment other than that in 
^hich the vacancy existed. 
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By Majob a. M. S. Elsmie, 56th Punjabi Rifles, F.F. 

'• Festina lente.’’ “ In medio tutissimtis ibis. ” 

The article by Captain A. L. Barrett, LA., in the April 1907 
nnmber of the U. S. I. Journal on the appointment ot Native Othceis 
in the Indian Army deals with a .subject of such importance that a 
false move in the matter might easily tend to ruin the N ative Army. 

To put the writer’s suggestion briefly, it is proposed, firstly, 
that no man shall be promoted to the rank of Native O&cer either 
hv direct commission or through the ranks, until he has 
throueh a course very similar to the Sandhurst course tor Britmh 
offilms: secondly, that at the end of the course the successful 
candidate shall be appointed as Native Officer in a company ot his 

own class, hut in no case in his own regimenh 

The two refoms suggested involve radical changes wluca, ii 
carried out, might produce such startling consequences as had not 
been contemplated. The majority of British Officers ot the Indian 
Army will at once agi-ee that the proposal in its present shape 
contains little promise of a successful result, and that an innovation 
of so drastic a nature would be fraught with the gravest danger to 
the efficiency of this complicated machine. 

While the present proposal, as it stands, will he coiffiemned 
bv practically all officers, it appears to contain the gumis of a more 
moderate reform, which might conduce to greater efficiency in e 
Native Army. The outlines of such a reform are described later 

in this article. - „ , , . 

Every reasonable man is in favour of a gradual improvement 
of the standard of education in the army to meet the ever-inereasmg 
demands of modem war, provided that the change can be assimi- 
lated without prejudice to the harmonious and effect! ve worfcmg 
of the whole. There is no doubt that there is ample scope for im- 
provement in the Native Army of India as well as m many other 
armies. Let it be noted, however, that the iinprovement in the 
fighting efficiency of an army is not by an^ nieaM in an eet pro- 
portion to the rise in the standard of education. There are iii^y 
other faetoi-s in the equation, psychological, material, moral, etc., 
and on some of these factors education does not exercise an uni- 
formly beneficial influence. . i, , • 

It is highly desirable that, in conjunction with other mpmv^- 
aients, the standard of education of Native Officers should be 
|radually raised. Perhaps in the distant future we can picture an 
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State, high in principle, active in body, inteliigciit of mind and 
rle voted to doty. 

When this takes place no half measures will be siiceessfu!. 
Promotion through the ranks must be as rare as it is in the British 
Army. Until, however, a class such as that which produces the 
iiiajority of British Officers is formed in India, the scheme is impos- 
sible. The class is non-existent in India. It is the product of 
centiiries—not decades of wealth and civilisation. 

The want of a well-marked line of social distinction between 
the ISTative Officers and the men in the ranks/' is undoubtedly a 
defect of the present system, although, as will he explained later, the 
present proposal would not remedy this state of affairs. 

Before the question of counter-proposals is discussed, it will be 
advisable to point oat some of the reasons why the present proposal 
does not appear sound, and also to challenge some of the postulates, 
from which Capt. Barrett has deduced the urgency for reform. 

In considering any reform the advantages and disadvantages 
must be carefully thought out and balanced one against the other. 
Frequently even when the advantages clearly preponderate, they do 
not outweigh the disadvantages to such an extent as to compensate 
for the disturbing— though it may be temporary— influence of any 
change. Unfortunately in affair’s military, as in affairs political, the 
advantages of a reform are often nearer the surface and consequently 
more apparent than the disadvantages, while in the old system, 
which it is proposed to discard, the reverse is the case, the advan- 
tages being often concealed while the disadvantages are constantly 
before our eyes. Frequently the disadvantages of a reform are not 
apparent, even to the genius of a Talleyrand, until it is launched * 
beyond recall, while the advantages of the old system only come I/O - 
light ^vhen their absence makes itself felt. To revert to the old 
system is then often impossible. 

The ad vantages of a Sandhurst coarse for our Native Officer are 
at once manifest As a disadvantage, notwith.standing the coarse of 
I’ecent events in India, it is not intended to bring forward the bane- 
fid effects of the seeds of education planted in an immature soil. 
The classes^ from whom the fighting oiateriai is drawn, in comjiany 
with the better educated gentlemen of India, have amply proved 
that they are still prepared to eo-opemte loyally in promoting by 
peaceful means the welfare of the varied and assorted community 
that is gathered together under* the mgis of the British Empire of 
India. Uigher education can only serve to solidify the well-balanced . 
minds of healthy-bodied tnen, though it often succeeds in xipsetting 
the equilibrium of clever brains in feebly constituted bodies, more 
especially when the transition stage from ignorance to education k 
passed over in one generation* • 

It is proposed, however, to substitute an entirely new system 
for the present ^ method of obtaining our Native Officers/ The ‘ 
writer of the article appears to have coloured too highly the dis- - 
advantages of the present system. He advocates that the present 
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, 1 to « a great (Seal more 6ftaa6a')if7i and patronage than 

.(rood of the service/’ and <* the idea gradually ' creeps 
for .no pjoniotion goes by seniority.” 

into 10'-^ jpOTinent where the officers know their men such patron- 
Mrt^.ich ideas should be impo.ssible. There has probably never 
.»ge am jjetter Commanding Officer than the late Sir 

» ”v Lumsden, who raised the Guides. In Appendix A of ” Lums- 
I f of the Guides ” will be found some valuable notes, which might 
* -.U 'fofwi " ^ portion of the qualifying examination for 
nxrf Sta8 Corps candidate in India. In these notes it is clearly 
kid'^dowa that for the efficiency of a regiment prom^otion must be 
in the hands of the British Officers alone. The Native Officem 
must have no powers of exercising patronage in this or in other 
respects. Sir H- Lumsden also strongly deprecated the idea of 
albwing promotion to go by seniority alone. Seniority may he one 
item in a man's claim to promotion, but it should never be allowed 
to become the chief item. For further enlightenment on this 
subject a reference is suggested to the Notes themselves which will 
amply repay the trouble of perusal. 

Cnfortunately it is not always possible to have a continuity 
of British Officers. Indeed nowadays it often occurs that there is no 
British Officer left who really knows the men of the regiment. The 
result is that for purposes of promotion the Commanding Officer, 
probably himself quite new to the regiment, is compelled to tail back 
on his j5«ative Officers for advice. In this case the Native Officers do 
secure powers of patronage, and it must be admitted that they will 
generally be influenced in their selection by one of two considera- 
tion!?, either sem’ority or relationship. This, however, is not the 
ideal state, for the British Officers should know their men so 
well that they can make their own promotions. It null he found 
that, as a rule, a sepoy is quite wdlliug to accept as “ kimnat ” the 
verdict of a British Officer who can have no personal feeling in 
the matter and knows the regiment, while he will he extremely 
discontented if he is aware that it is owing to the representations 
of his Native Officer that he has been passed over for promotion. 

A Commanding Officer, who promotes a man to Native Officer 
(^ suggested by Capt. Barrett) when taking everything into con- 
sideration he honestly believes that he is not the best man available 
IS lacking in strength of character. For a Commanding Officer to 
a man, merely in order that he may qualify for the pension 
m a Native Officer, is tantamount to connivance at a swindle of 
Government. There are occasions, however, when a man is promot- 
ed not becanse he is the best man available, bnt because his promo- 
iw reasons—sach as influence in recruiting, class, ete,— 

in A- “ *he interests of the Government service. The Com- 
^chng Officer can alone be the judge in these mattera. Next to 
jcrmtffig, promotion is the most important item in the interior 
^Bomy of a regiment. It is certainly the most difficult. It is an 
Good or bad pEpmotions make or mar a regiment. Hence the 
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(-h-it oromotion to the Non-Commissioned ranks does uot 

“T ,L rntron w of N’ative OScer., b»t by fte of 

S’ ^th Offioers wlo for this purpose should be thoroughly m tych ■ 
SSud «4;5u«dwUh their ,»eu. This run only be uequrred by 

goes bv patronage of the Native Officers or by seniority, 
P^TivUh difficulty wadicated. The principle is wrong, and the 
-nhont in which the practice is prevalent will suffer in efficiency, 
out an erroneou^ application of principle as one of the dis- 

rtfirantases of the present system is, however, a mistake, 
adva^ages ot t p^^ commissions. All officer o 

i.ntSl of service in native regiments have se,en instances of 
successful duect / f i^^hen direct commissions . 

ITrite sin of the olL rSprited would not be «nui to the 

Si;:d"tib's% 

ranks. Owing to ci^te and other ^ ^ 

seated to be uprooted m our time, of the country 

be drawn from the same chms and from 

as mSided they Ire of good family and knoim. 

K?m afthejlfles, fut they are not prepared to recognise the 

SvSJ ff ^ 

is the Commanding intentions he finds that 

many factors. 

he has made an error. In the hm p t 

character of the man to \^om served for some time in the 

only he judged after Je youth an the in- 

regiment. In the P ^ eastfvfill secure (ov the candidate m 

fluence which his femnj'- ana . - „4 eareful enquiry before 

his new position. This can he as i^ ^n merit 

erdistraentf In the third place ^ position of llative OfBcer who 

andinanenn6of m.lnl«^ to«b»l»m^^^ 

maybnppentobeMmngm tb depend, 

therefore be sxipeTsede<^ !«. ta over hk regmieafe, 

St 

SSS fc oKble n.en b«e not b«n forth- 
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have a prejudicial effect on I’cciniitirig* and the efficiency of the 
Native Army. Direct commissions cannot be given, with too lavish 
a hand, until a class, at present practically non-existent in India, has 
tie veloped sufficiently to fill the corainissioned ranks. The mixture 
of direct commissions and promotions through the ranks can never 
produce a “caste” of Native Officeiu 

With a view to the gradual improvement of the standard of 
education of the Native Officer, the suggestion that a college of 
instriiction should be started seems eminently sound, if financial 
considerations permit. 

This college should be established at some centre, where Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the rank of Duffedars and Havildars who 
appear to have the makings of a Native Officer should be sent to 
gain a certificate. The acquisition of this certificate should not be 
a Mne gad non for the rank of Native Officer, but should bear the 
same relation to promotion as, in the case of British Officer, a p. s. 
does to employment on the staff. 

Similarly probationers for direct commissions should he sent at 
the end of the period of probation in their regiments to this college, 
in order to obtain the qualifying certificate. Direct commissions 
might be given exactly as at present, but the period of probation 
would be extended to enable the ciindidate to obtain his proficiency 
certificate at the school* 

On completing the course students should revert to their 
regiment in the same grade. As it has been demonstrated above^ . 
that no accession of “caste sentiment^' can he gained by transferring 
men to other regiments, it is argued that in the majority of cases it 
is far better to send men back to their own regiments. Transfers 
can still be effected, as is often done now when thought desirable, but 
it would be prejudicial to the interests of the service to make such 
transfers the rule instead of the exception* 

With regard to the syllabus of subjects laid down in Capi 
Barrett's article the wisdom of compelling ail Native Officers to read 
and write fluently in Urdu appears questionable. This is demanding 
from them a standard to which few British Officers attain. How 
many British Officers can do more than read and write fluently in 
their own language ? It is quite evident that it would simplify 
matters enormously, if there was a lingua franca for the medium 
of conversation and eoirespondence in the Native Army instead of 
the polyglot system now in vogue, but is the suggestion practical? 
To expect it is sux*ely taxing the intellect of poorly-educated men 
too high. ‘ The rest of the subjects (excluding law) might well form- 
the curriculum of the course. 

If we really desire, however, to improve the standard of Mu- 
cation of the army, and with it that of the Native Officers, we must 
go further back still. Sowars and sepoys, when pressed to pass 
educational examinations, frequently complain that there are no 
schools near their homes so that Government do not give them a 
fair chance* It is no good to suppose that a welbeducated mam 
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u rvlii^-pd out of raw material after the age for entry into the 
ran be F'- , _ passed. After enlistment a little can be done in 

mvincr the material but, if during the receptive period of youth 
"/'rdd.s’of the brain have been allowed to he tallow, satisfactory 
^•"'nlta ifter maturity can never be e.xpected. One might just as 
'■"l! expect to make a first-class musician, cricketer or racquet 
nhver out of a man after he is full grown, without having had any 
previous experience in those lines. It is true that a few brilliant 
exceptions do occur, but they are rare. In learning, as in everything 
cise, the process of education must be commenced early. 

' The education of the army rests not so much in the hands 
uf the niilitar}^ authorities as in the hands of the nation. It is the 
same in England, it is the same everywhere. To obtain a high- 
class, well-educated fighting man in the ranks the standard of 
education of the whole population must be raised by means of 
improved State-aided schools. Germany has the best State schools 
and the best educated army. 

The present suggestions for the improvement of the standard 
of Native Officers are 

(i) Greater facilities for the education of the fighting classes 

in their villages. 

(ii) A college of inatinotion for selected N.-C. O.’s and 

direct commissions. 
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o4 THE AUSTRALIAN COM MOK WEALTH UlUTARY FORCES. 

The classes are as follows, vh^t — 

Glass L — ^All men of the age of 18 years and upwards, but; 
under 30 years, who are uninarried, or widowers without 
children. 

Clam IL — All men of the age of 30 years but under 45 
years, who are unmarried or widowers wdthout children. 

Class J//.— All men of the age of 18 years and upwards, but 
under 45 yeai^s, who are married or widowers without 
children. , 

Glass IV , — All men of the age of 45 and upwards, but under 
60 years. 

There is a strong and growing school of political thought in 
Australia that favours compulsory military service somewhat on 
the Swiss system modified and its exponents are not confined to any 
political party. 

The Prime Minister of Australia, the Hoivble Alfred Deakin, 
in a speech delivered in London about three w^eeks ago, said that 
Australia soon hoped :to reach the ideal, that with universal 
citizenship there should also be universal service. 

One hopeful factor that makes for the success of the Australian 
Military Forces is the intense and patriotic interest which is taken 
by all shades of political opinion in matters of Defence, which has 
happily not been made a party question. 

Membei’s of all ranks of the M ilitary Forces are not required, 
unless they voluntarily agree, to serve beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth, or those of any territory under the authority of the 
CommoBwealth. ' - 

in times of peace the Military Forces are subject to the Defence 
Acts of 1903-04 and the Regulations made thereunder, but while 
on active service become subject to the Army Act, except m regards 
certain provisions which the Regulations may lay down as not appli- 
cable to the Australian Forces. . ■* 

The approximate numbers of the Australian Troops are as 
follows:-— 

FeWd jF{>rc6.“Peace establishment, 13,822 with 60 guns. 

Qatrison Troops. — 11,753/ The peace and war establishment 
is the same for Garrison Troops. 

There ^ are also about 30,000 members of rifle clubs. These 
have a semi-military oiganisation and are attOvSted for service. They 
form a reserve force. The total peace estabiisWent thus is about 
25,575 without rifle clubs or 55,575 with rifle clubs. In war the 
establishment of the Field Force increases to 27,769 ■with 76 guns, 
making the number of troops available for war 39,522 with 76 
guns, or if rifle clubs are counted 69,522 and 76 guns. There is 
little doubt that these numbers could be very much expanded. 
Australia sent 848 officers and I5,2e37 othei’s to South Africa without 
dislocating existing units. 

It is now proposed to discuss the varioits branches of the service 
referred to above in detail 
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The Permanent Forces of the Commonwealth consist of;— 

h) The Administrative and Instructional btaft. 

(2) The Koyal Australian Artillery, numbering about 700 

officers and men. 

(3) The Engineers, Submarine Mining Section, about 100. 

(4) The Army Service Corps, small unit. 

(5) The Army Medical Corps, small unit. 

(6) The Ordnance Corps. 

All the above units are at all times liable to be employed on 
tcfcive service and in the defence and protection of the Common- 
wealth and the several States. 

Commimio7i8 . — ^These are obtained as follows:— 

1, Notice of vacancies is given by advertisement in all States 
and in Military Orders and applications received by District Gom- 
Inandants who forward same to Military Board stating their opinion 
of the fitness of each candidate for appointment. 

Candidates are subsequently notified of their nomination to 
undergo the literary examination prescribed. 

The following persons are eligible for appointment provided 
they are passed as fit by a Medical Board, and subject to passing the 
prescribed examination 

For Boyal Australian Artillery and Engineers — 

(а) Officers of Militia and Volunteer Forces between the ages 

of 19 and 25 years at date of holding examination. 

(б) Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men 

who haye served for three years in the Defence Forces 

■ - and are between, the ages of 19 and 25 years as in {a\ 

(&y Cttertsindiialessiilgeet to conditions in (a), 

• The above eoBifitioBs also to candidates for Administrative 
and InateictMsai SfefiTexcepI that for (a) and (5) the age limit is 
22 to 3^- and' 22 to SO. 

For the Engineers a candidate must in addition have served as a 
pupil for three years in Engineering workshops or as a Cadet in Civil 
Engineering or Architecture, as an undergraduate in an Engineering 
Department of a University or permanently in. connection with 
Military Engineering. 

The educational examination for Royal Australian Artillery and 
the military examination for Administrative and Instructional Staff, 
if there are more candidates than vacancies, which is generally the 
case, is competitive. • • 

First appointment is to rank of Lieutenant. 

Names of candidates for the Administrative and Instructional 
Staffs will, after they^have passed the educational qualifying exami- 
nation, be published m Military Orders as eligible for examination in 
the military competitive examination and those successful are appoint- 
ed for six months on probation. At the eodof that period the appoint- 
ment may be confirmed on theTeport of the District Commaiidant, 
under whom the candidate served, that he has satisfactorily performed 
his duties mcJ is likely to become a suitable Staff Officer* Sncce^sful 
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candidates for the Royal Australian Artillery and Engineer's are 
appointed for six months on probation and must, during the six months 
pass a qualifying examination in military subjects. The appointment 
of any candidate who fails to pass will not be confirmed. The subject 
and scope of the literary and military examinations are as set out 
from time to time in Standing or other Orders. 

Before going on to the subject of pay it is to be noted that the 
officers of the Permanent Administrative and Instructional Staff of 
Australia are members of a Staff Corps in itself, the Commanding 
Officer being the Deputy Adjutant-General Appointments are made 
direct to the Corps and seniority recorded according to date of com- 
mission* 


Pay* 

The pay of all officers is consolidated and is as follows : — 


Administrative and Instructional Staff. 


Lieutenant — £250 to £350 per annum. Four biennial incre- 
ments of £25 per annum. 

(1) After 2 years' service subject to favourable report. 

(2) After 4 years' service subject to passing for rank of Captain 

and favourable report. 

(3) After 6 years' service as in (1). 

(4) After 8 years' service as in (1), but highly so. 

£375 to £450. Three annual increments of £25 
per- annum, provided however that the second increment is no4; ad- 
missabie until after having qualified for promotion to the next 
higher rank. 

i¥ajora—£475 to £550. ■ Conditions as with Captains. 

Lieutenamt-Colonels — £550 to £650. 

Pay of Inspector-General varies somewhat. Pay of Military 
Board may be reckoned as between £650 to £800 per annum: 

Pay of District Commandant is graded according to the size and 
importance of the several States in the Commonwealth, ms., from 
about £700 to £1,000 per annum. 


Warrant Officera and Kon-Gommissioned Officers of the 
Administrative and I nstruotimial Staffs* 


On appointment. 

Class IV (Sergeant) ... 

On promotion to 

S. S. Instructor, Class III 
S. S. M. Instructor, Class II 
S. W.O* ,, „ I 


Annual rate. 
£136 to £146. 


£155 to £164 
£173 to £182.. 
£191 to £210. 
£228 to £246, 
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The establishment of the several classes is laid down by Military 

After two years' service in the minimum rate the increment to 
■iximnm rate of each rate may be approved on recommendation of 

the District Commandant. ^ 

Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers required to provide a 
horse draw forage allowance at the rate of £30 per annum and on 
first "appointment receive an allowance not exceeding £10 in lien 
of uniform. 

Officers^ Royal A ust-ralian Artillery and Engmeers, 

Lieutenants — ‘£200 to £300. j Majors — £425 to £500* 
Gaptaifls~£325 to £400. | Lieutenant-Colonels— £500 to £600. 

The increments are subject to similar conditions as laid down 
for Staff. 

Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men. 

Daily rates from 13s. per diem for a 1st Class Master Gunner to 
per day for a Batteiy or Company Sergeant, 

Coiporals— ’4s. Bombardiers — 3s. 6cL Drivers and Gunners — 2s. 
Iki 

Good Conduct Pay* 

After 2 years 2d. per diem. 

After 4 years 4d. per diem* , 

After 6 years 6d. per diem* 

All subject to the usual service conditions* / 

Specialist and special duty pay are allowed to Distiiet Gunners, 
Gun Layers, Ranger takers. Signallers, Clerks, etc-, from 6d. to 
3d. per day and tropical pay in addition to ordinary pay to the Per- 
manent Garrison at Thursday Island and Townsville. 

The pay of Officers of Australian Engineers is the same as the 
Royal Australian Artillery, that of the Warrant .^Officers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and Sappers ranges from 13s- to 4s. 3d. per day 
according to rank. ■ ' 

Good Conduct Pay, same as Royal Australian Artillery. 

’ Army Staff Corps from ISs; to 3s, 3c^. according to rank and 
Good Conduct Pay in addition. 

Army Medical Corps from 13s. to 2s. 6d: 

The subjects and scope of the examinations for promotion are set 
out in Standing Orders, and are much the same as laid down for the 
Imperial Service excepting that Commonwealth Regulations take 
the place of the King’s. 

Ordnance Corps,— Fnj h consolidated. Armourers froin £160 
to £240 per annum according to grade. . 

Storeman from £126 to £200. 

Carpenters, Saddlers, Sailmakers, Blacksmiths, Labourers, etc. 
from £120 to £156* • 


Lixjii a.t/O^JLivAJLfiaiY xmxjijL^-ixvi ruxvwjcio. 
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Arraament xirtificers from 135. fco II5, per day. 

Assistant xirtificers from 65. to 85. per day. 

Military Staff Clerks are classified for rank and precedence as 
Warrant Otiicers and Non-Commissioned Officers and the establish- 
ment of the various classes will bo in accordance with provisions 
made from year to year in the estimate. Protnotion to higher classes 
is subject to the approval of the Military Board on recommendation 
of the District Conimandaot. 

Rates of pay range from £335 per annum, First Class Clerk 
to £160 and Fourth Class Clerk £285 (maximum pay) to £70 
(minimum). 

The standard age, height and chest measurement for recruits 
for all branches of the Permanent Forces is: — 

Age limit, 18 years to 30 years. 

Eleight (minimum), 5' 7^ 

Chest measurement (minimum), 35 inches. 

Men approved for enlistment are engaged for five years and 
may re-enlist for a period of three years provided they are medically 
fit and approved by Commanding Officer. 


Age for Retirement 


Officers and soldiers are retired at the ages set forth, but in 
special cases the Governor-General may extend the prescribed age 
for retirement for a period not exceeding two years : — 

Major-General, 62. Colonel, 62. Lieutenant-Colonel, 60. Major, 
55. Captain, 53. Lieutenant, -iS. Quarter-Master, 60. Wan*ant 
Officers and Military Staff Clerks, 60. Non-Commissioned Officers 
and men, 50* 

There is no pension. ‘ / 


Pay Department 

This is entirely civilian. In each State the Department is 


under the superintendence of a District Paymaster who is responsible 
for the disbursement of public monies in accordance with the regu- 
lations. 

He acts as financial adviser to the District Commandant upon 
all questions involving expenditiue and keeps him informed of all 
expenditure on votes so as to avoid any vote being exceeded. 


Militia. 


The Militia Forces consist of troops who are not bound 
to continuous service and who are paid for their services so 
prescribed. 

EriUdment — Standard age, 18 to 35. Height, 5' 6'^ Drivers 
.5C4®'. Gunners 5' 7*^* Chest measurement, 34*^. Drivers 33" 
Gunners 35". and terras of service years- 









to provision being made by Parliament pay for 
V ,rt«.nded in accordance with the regulations for efficie,„* 
to officers and soldiei-s serving m the Militia as follm7s;J 
m Jlate per ct-mn- “ 


Colonel ... 

Lieutenant-Coionel 

Major^ ... 

Captain-.. 

Lieutenant 
Regimental Sergeant-Major down I 
to Private. | 0 

Trumpeter — ; ... 0 

Extra pay to Light Horse for pro- 
vision of horse, from ... 5 

for Colonel to ... ... 1 



acording to rank. 


private, p 
annum. 

Rates for Militia Engineers are rather higher ranging from! 
£1-13-9 per day for Major to I7s. per day for Lieutenant, and from 
12s. 6cL per day for Sergeant-Major to 8s. for Sapper. 

The maximum number of days laid down per annum is:— > 

Light Horse, Field and Garrison Artillery \ .g 
Infantry and Departmental Corps J 

Engineers, Submarine Mining Companies ... 25 

Engineers, Field and Electrical , ... 2 

Volunteer Forces. 

The Volunteer Forces consist of troops who are not bound to 
continuous military service and who are not ordinarily paid for , 
their services in time of peace. Enlistment — standard age, 18 to 
45 years, height 5' 4" and chest measurement SS'', and term of; 
service not less than two years or more than three. | 

Cadets. 

The formation and training of Cadet Corps is considered of 
much importance in Australia, and the fostering of the movement 
by every means possible by the military authorities is one of its 
important functions. The reason for this is that it is thought that 
much of the success of the Force, constituted as it is, depends upon 
inculcating into the minds of the youth of the Commonwealth at 
a receptive age, the duty they owe their country in the matter of 
its defence, to develop their love for rifie shooting, and to instil into 
them habits of physical and mental discipline inseparable from 
military training of even a rudimentary character. It is hoped 
that a large proportion of the Cadets will eventually enlist intQ 


the Force pipper on attaining manhood, and in any case, those 
who do not, will at. least be in a more efficient state to respond to 
the call of arms should it be necessary for the Commonwealth to 
make a supreme effort in its own defence, or in that of the Empire.. 

The Education Department is not a Commonwealth one,^ and 
each State separately controls its own. Happily, however, there 
has been no friction in the matter and the various State Govern- 
ments in general^ and their EduCcitional Departments in parfciciilar 
have responded with much enthusiasm to the appeals of the Com- 
monwealth, with a result that Cadet training is practically compul- 
sory in each State school in Australia. It is only possible to touch 
briefly and generally upon the organisation of the movement. The 
Head . of the Cadet administration is the Director of Army Medical 
Corps and Cadets at Headquarters, Melbourne. 

There is a Volunteer Officer Commanding Cadet Corps in each 
State. The Cadets in. each State are organised into 8 Company 
Battalions and officered by Volunteer Officers who must be teachers 
employed by the Education Department. There* are permanent 
Officers of the Instructional Staff, and permanent Warrant and Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the Instructional Staff specially allotted 
to the Cadets for their training and to assist in their administration 
generally. 

The Commonwealth also provides arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment, and gives a small annual capitation grant towards the upkeep 
of the Corps. . 

It may be said further that the Cadet Corps are sub-divided 
into senior and junior Cadet Battalions, the latter being established 
for bigger boys,- -too old for junior Cadets and too young for the 
Military Corps proper of the Commonwealth. 

The movement, at present of considerable extent, is to he 
materially extended at an early date.^ 

Rifle Clubs. 

A large number exist all over Australia, the total number of 
members severally enrolled being roughly 30,000. 

These form part of the military system of the Commonwealth 
and are ‘ practically the nucleus of a reserve : all active members 
on joining undertaking to serve as members of the Reserve Forces 
in time of any emergency. 

The clubs are under the supervision of the District Comman- 
dant who has on or attached to his Staff an officer to deal with all 
the correspondence and returns, etc. 

Rifles are issued on application from Captains of clubs on pre- 
payment at the prices given in the Ordnance Store Price List and 
free ammunition is issued as follows 

For each member— 

For efficiency ... . 150 rounds.. 

musketry ... , ... 50 „ . >• 
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Xii addition each active member is credited with 100 rounds 
t,f free ammunition on fii*st enrolment to enable him to acquire profi- 
ciency ill learning to shoot. 

Xo be efficient every active member must have fired a cmu'se 
of musketry as laid down in Standing Orders and have kept his arms 
and accoutrements in good order. 

Rijle Associations. 

There is a Commonwealth Bifle Association Council whose 
objects are the promotion and conduct of all International and 
Inter-State Eifie uompetitions and the decision of any questions in 
connection with rifle shooting that may be referred to it by any 
Rifle Association. 

In each State there is a State Rifle Association governed by a 
Council of which the District Commandant is President (ex-o^cio). 

This Council is charged with the conduct of all rifle matches 
and the promotion of rifle shooting generally. 

Several important Rifle Meetings are held at intervals every 
year at which shooting is of a very high class and competition ex- 
tremely keen, ... 

Orgamaa^ion of the Forces. 

Prior to 1905. — From the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
until the beginning of 1905, the central organisation of the Forces 
was on the lines of a General Officer Commanding the Forces,, 
assisted by a Headquarter Staff, Upon the departure, however, 
of Major-General Sir Edward Hutton at the latter part of 1904, the 
organisation now to be described was brought into force, vw. : — 

Cotmcil of Defence.— At the Head of the Defence Department 
is the Hon"bIe the Minister of State for Defence. There is a 
Council of Defence, which however as it deals with both Military 
and Naval Defence, does not consist entirely of Military Members. 

It consists of the following Regular Members : — 

The Minister of Defence, President. 

^ The Treasurer, who is a Cabinet Minister. ; 

The Inspector-General, Military Forces.,, 

The Director, Naval Forces. 

The Chief of Intelligence who is a Military Member. 

There are, in addition, Consultative Members consisting of such 
officers of the Citizen Forces and expert advisers as the President 
may from time to time summon to the meeting. 

The functions of the Council are to inquire into, discuss and 
record opinions upon matters submitted to them by the Ministers 
affecting: — 

(a) The general policy of the Military and Naval Defence 
of the Commonwealth and of the several States. 

. (b) Measures necessary for the Defence of the Common- 
wealth in time of wan 

(c) The total expenditure upon Defence , and its distribution^ . 
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The Council only meets upon such occasions as the Minister 
may think fit to summon it. 

Miliiary Board of Admimstrcdion, --The Military Board, 
subject to the ciuitrol of the Minister, is charged with th^ adminis- 
tration of all matters relating to the Military Forces. 

Members of the Board and oiSScers appointed in connection 
therewith severally exercise such powers and perform such duties as 
are from time to time assigned to them by the Minister. 

The Board consists of Regular and Consultative Members. 

The Regular Members are :• — 

The Minister of Defence, President 
The Deputy Adjutant-General 
Chief of Intelligence. 

The Chief of Ordnance. 

and 

The Finance Member, who is a civilian. 

The Consultative Members are such officers of the Citizen 
Forces as the President may summon to a meeting of the Board. 

The following are the appointments of Directors and Sub-Heads 
of Departments in connection with the Military Board, : — ■ 

{a) Director of Engineer Services. 

(6) Director of Stores. 

(o) Director of Army Medical Corps and Cadets. 

There is also a Promotion Board to consider the promotion of 
all officers to ranks higher than Captain. The Inspector-General 
is President. 

Inspectm^-OeneraL • 

The Inspector-General of the Military Forces by virtue of his 
office takes rank and precedence as senior officer of the Military 
Forces of the Commonwealth. 

The following are Ms duties 

He inspects the Militaiy Forces of the Commonwealth, and the 
Military Forts and Defence Works and buildings.. He reports upon 
the results of the administration of the Forces, the efficiency of the 
troops, the system of training, the equipment, the preparedness of 
the Forces for war, and the state and condition of all defence works, 
buildings and stores. 

He furnishes an Annual Report to the Military Board on the 
1st January, and intermediate reports whenever he thinks fit, or is 
so requested by a Member of the Board. 

The 1st Inspector-General was Major-General H. Finn, Tate 21st 
Lancers. The present Inspector-General is Major-General J. 0. 
Hoad, C.M.Q., the first Australian Officer to hold the appointment. 
It may be here noted that no officers of the British Army are now 
employed in connection with the Australian Military Forces. All 
Staff appointments and District Commands are held by officers of 
the Australian Permanent Staffs 
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District Staff. 

Yhe Commonweath is divided into six Military Districts 

corresponding to the .sev'erM pates of- 

^ ^ (it) xvew South Wales. 

(b) Victoria. 

(e) Queensland. 

[(1) South Australia.^ 

(e) Western Australia. 

(/) Tasmania, 

jEach of these districts is commanded by an officer of the 
Australian Permanent Staff termed a District Commandant, who 
is of the rank of either Brigadier-General, Colonel or Lieutenant- 
Colonel, according to the importance of the Command and his 
seniority. 

Each Commandant is assisted by the following District Staff of 
Officers of the Australian Permanent Staff, viz . : — 

{a) Assistant Adjutant- General and Chief Supply Officer. 

- (6) Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 

(c) Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

(cl) Staff Officer for Artillery (who is the Officer Command- 
ing the Royal Australian Artillery in the State). 

(e) Staff Officer, Engineer Services (who is the Officer Com- 
manding the Permanent Section, Corps of Australian 
Engineers in the State). 

(/) Principal Medical Officer^ 

{^) Principal Veterinary Officer. 

Both the latter are Militia Officers. 

The above applies to the larger districts. In the smaller ones it 
is modified by one officer sometimes performing the duties of two or 
more of the above appointments. 

Imtruciional Staff, 

In addition to the district Staffs enumerated above, there are 
allotted to each district certain officers of the Australian Permanent 
Staff termed Instructional Staff Officers. These are allotted, roughly 
speaking, about one each to about eveiy two Militia Regiments of; 
Light Horse and Infantry. They are attached to Corps for impart- 1 
ing instruction in drill, tactics, discipline, organisation and! admimV | 
tration. . They are under the command of the Militia Brigadiers to 1 
whose Brigade they are attached. They assist the Brigadiers and ^ 
Commanding Officers in their administrative duties in connection ' 
with their commands. 

They are instructors in the broadest sense of the term, and ‘ it : 
^ their special duties to instruct and assist the Militia and Volunteer ; 
Brigade-Majors and A<^utants of Regiments in their administrative, : 
clencal, and other duties. 

It is to the Instructional Staff that officers are posted on first 
appointment to the Australian Permanent Staff. 
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To each Corps of the Militia and Volunteers there are also allot- 
ted, a proportion of Warrant or Non-Commissioned Officers the 
Permanent Staff as Instructors. 

Organisation of the Troops. 

The Field S'orce is for the defence of the Commonwealth 
generally, and may be employed in the defence of the district to 
which it belongs or may be concentrated in any part of the Common- 
wealth as the exigencies of the military situation demand. 

It is organised in six Brigades of Light Horse and three of 
Infantry. 

The Brigade is the highest tactical unit of the Australian 
Forces. 

It is noteworthy that the Brigades are self-contained, thus a 
Light Horse Brigade is composed of the following troops, viz. : — 

(c^) Staff. 

(b) Light Horse* — Three Regiments. 

(c) Artillery. — One Battery, Australian Field Artillery. 

(d) Engineers. — One Field Company, Mounted Section. 

(e) Army Staff Corps. — One Light Horse Supply Column. 
if) Signallers . — Detachment, Corps of Australian Signallers. 
\g) Army Medical Goiys . — One Mounted Bearer Company. 

One Field Hospital 

In round numbers the peace establishment of all ranks of a* 
Light Horse Brigade is 1,100, and the war 2,200. 

The composition of an Infantry Brigade is as follows : — 

(a) Staff, 

ib) Infantry. — Four Battalions.* 

-i (c) Artillery . — Two Batteries of Australian Field Artillery. 

One Heavy Battery. 

{d) Engineers,— Om Field Company (Dismounted Half).- 
(e) Army Service Corps, — One Infantry Supply Column. 

(/) S'igT'naZZera.— ^Detachment, Australian Corps of Signallers. 

, (Q) Army Medical Corps* —One Infantry Bearer Company. 

One Field Hospital. 

In round numbers tbe peace establishment of all ranks of an 
Infantry Brigade is 2,500, and the war 4,950. The Field Force is 
jdrawn wholly from the Militia Branch of the Service. 

. • Ihe Oarrison Fm-'ce.— The role of the Garrison Force is the 
manning of the fixed defences, the defence of vital undefended local 
points and in the formation of small mobile columns for operations 
in more or less defined areas; ’ 

The distmction between the Field Force and the Garrison 
Troops is purely tactical, except that the former is composed of 
.Militia while the latter includes the Valiinteep. 

Amarnent and Australia has recently spent 

considerable sums upon armament, arms and equipment. The Field 
Artillery now have the new 18-pr. gun and the Light Horse and 

Infantry are armed with the new short ritie. ^ ' 
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The Field equipment generally is of the latest pattern. 

is understood that ‘the above organisation is to be modified 
0 a reHtilt of the Colonial Defence Committee s Eeport recei ved from 
fuJ War Office, iipi)n the Australian Defence Scheme, and its con- 
i«!emtion by a special Coramittee appointed in Australia. The 


{}j,} Witr Office, upen the Australian Defence Scheme, and its con- 

ration by a special Committee appointed in Australia. The 
are not yet available, but it is not thought that any e.ssential 
are affected. 

The principal objection seems to be to the composition of some* 
of the Brigades which are made up of units separated by some 
tfe«)ii.sand3 of miles. 

To mobilise the 3rd Infantry Brigade for instance troops would 
have to come from Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania, 

Notes on the organisation generally. ~T!he follovving brief notes 
njxtn the organisation generally may prove of interest 

A mtralian Light Horse . — It is to be noted that these regiments 
are neither Cavalry, because they have no arms suitable for sh-ock 
tactics, nor can they be said to be Mounted Infantry (though 
they fight with the rifle on foot) as they’are trained as Cavalry 
and perform all the roles of Cavalry except that of charging 
home. 

The question_ of arming them with pistols has been for some 
time under consideration. General Hutton on occasions tried the 
experiment of causing these regiments to charge on horseback with 
the fisced bayonet used as a lance. 

To_ sum up, it may be said that, in the Australian Light Horse, 
Australia has endeavoured to evolve a mounted arm suitable to her 
own particular requirenftKBts. 

AustraMan Gorps of ^§7mll^.~-AFhi3 ia qmte a new depar- 
ture in organisation which it is ventured to think will prove a 
success. 

These Corps form distinct units, and are enlisted and trained 
purely as Signallers. On mobilisatiou they would be distributed 
among the various Staffs. They are, of course, supplementary to 
the ordinary Regimental Signallers. 

^J’anspoH and Supply services.— Hheso services are admin- 
MfliV the Australian Army Service Corps, almost wholly 

There is practically no organised Transport Service. 

Vehicles and horses are obtained by hiring as required, and in 
oase of war a service would have to be improvised. 

. J/aficaJ/SfcTOices.— Thereisa well organised Medical Service, 
Well equipped with ambulances and medical equipment generally. 

The personnel is almost wholly Militia. 

Warlike Stores. — Most warlike stores are obtained from the 
War Office. . . 

,1 -^ Australian firm puts together small arms ammunition, but 
he cordite has to be imported. All clothing, tents, harness, sad- 
uiery and articles of a like nature are now made in Australii, 
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Training. 

Permanent Forees.—The regular drills, eta, o^,-.3 Ropl 
Australian Artillery and Permanent Sections of the Submarine 
Miners are practically the same as in the Imperial Sei'vice. 

All officers on first joining have to go through recruit drill in 
every stage as well as gymnasium, riding school, etc. There are 
periodical examinations held for promotion of Non-Commissioned 
Officers to higher rank. 

Each Section of Field Artillery and Company of Garrison 
Artillery is struck ofi’ all duty for at least one month every year and 
goes through its annual training finishing up with shot practice and 
inspection; 

The shooting is of a very high order, and last year nearly every 
Company obtained a first class. 

The Sappers and Miners similarly carry out their annual 
training and inspection. 

In addition the personnel required for all the numerous ^ schools 
of Light Horse, Field Artillery, Infantry, etc., held throughout the 
year IS found by the Royal Australian Artilleiy, and consequently 
the regiment has not only to learn its work as Gunners, but also 
as Light Horse, Infantry, etc. 

The education and intelligence of all ranks is, however, of a 
high order, and consequently there is no difficulty experienced. 

Sehooh of Instruction,^ 


These are held from time to time as may be directed by District 
Commandants, the number being based on the amount of money 
placed at their disposal. - 

These schools being mainly for the Militia and Volunteer Officers, 
the hours of attendance are arranged as far as possible to suit their 
convenience* 

No difficulty, however, is found in this respect, in fact the 
number of applicants is as a rule above that required for. .a school, 
and some have often to wait for the next. 

The schools last Trom four days to ten days, and at the end a 
theoretical and pmctical examination is held, and those who are 
successful are given certificates of proficiency. 

The course are classed as follows 
Class " A ” for Senior Officers, Staff, and specially selected 
. Officers.- 

for Squadron, Battery, and Company Officers, and 
Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers. 

The schools are conducted by a Chief Instructor assisted by 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the Instructional Staff; and the exami- 
nation is conducted by the District Commandant assisted bv the 
Chief Instructor. \ 

For a pass, 50 per cent marks must be obtained in each subject. 
Pass tviih honours,— 15 per cent of the aggregate. 
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Distinguished --'^0 per cent of marks for the subject il 
question. 1 

The schools are as follows : — ^ I 

Light Horse, Field Artillery, Garrison Artillery, Military Jn.] 
giueering, Infantry, Army Staif Corps, Army Medical Corps, Signall 
ling and Musketry. ^ ^ ^ ii 

The syllabus of work for each is laid down in the Regulations I 
E.g^, for Class ^^A” Light Horse and Class “B Field Artilleryl 
it is as follows:— 1 

_ I 

Period of 4 days. Minimum 30 hours. | 

Synopsis of ivories. | 

Manoeuvre for Regiment and Brigade. j 

Tactical movements in the Field. i I 

Strategy of Mounted Troops of all three arms. 
Organisation and administration of Mounted Troops, etc 
(jIu/Ss ** E — 

Field Artillery. 

Period— 10 working days. 

Synopsis^ 

Organisation of Artillery Units. ] 

Equitation. . J 

Equipment. 

Drill 

Gunnery, Gun laying. 

Care and preservation of material. 

Entraining and detraining. 

Manoeuvres. 

Fire discipline, and tactics. 

Field fortifications, and concealment of guns; etc. 
Practice. ' ; * 

Lectures are given on 

Special duties of Artillery in field. General principles and 
duties of Mounted Troops m field. Tactical requirements of the— 
Three arms. 

Tactics of Axtillery. 

Interior economy and management of horses. 

Gunnery Lectures. 

. Musketry InatTuciion is divided into two parts 

(ct) Long Course. 

1 ^ {b) Short Course. 

{ay Duration of one month and consists of practical and theo- 
retical instruction in small arms, and is conducted by a 
specially selected StalF Ofiicer. 

{b) Duration of 8 or 10 days for Officers and hfon-Commis- 
sioned Officers upon the basis of instruction already 
referred to under Schools. ^ 
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Schools of Signalling are held periodically oe the system laid 
down in the text-book of Signalling, and Regimental classes are 
continually going on in addition. 

All Command Officers are responsible that their Signallers are 
tiuined in helio, lamps, flags and semaphore, and for the numbers 
being up to establishment. 

Schools of Equitation are also held periodically, and practical 
instruction is also given regimentally in range-taking, machine 
guns, etc.. 

Staff Rides are held annually in each District lasting as a rule 
for about three days ; they are attended by large numbers of Hilitia 
and Volunteer Officers, all of whom are very keen and take great 
interest in the work. 

Daring the winter months War Games and Lectures are fre- 
quently going on at the various United Service Institutions. 

Militia and Volunteer Regiments all go through a syllabus ^ 

Field Training each year, which is made as continuous as possible, 
and excellent results are obtained. ^ 

A syllabus for each ailn is laid down in the Regulations, and 
the examination of the unit is conducted by the District Command- 
ant or his representative. 

The Annual Field Training is quite distinct from the Element- 
ary or Recruit Training which is considered, preliminary. 

Finally the Annual Continuous Training is held consisting of 
. 8 days’ camp for the Militia (except Sappers and Miners who nave § 
14) and 4 for Volunteers. 

All ranks are kept going hard all the time from early in the 
morning till late at night, commencing first with drill and instruc- 
tion of the several units and going on to brigade,- manceuvre, recon- 
noitring and gun practice. 

At manoeuvre active service conditions are enforced and one 
brigade worked against another in accordance with a tactical idea. 

In the evenings the work of the day is discussed and criticised, 
and instructions given for the work next day. 

' The attendance at these camps is very good, averaging between 
80 and 90 per cent of establishment. 

MilikiTy Scimce at University. 

Although a Military College has not yet been established in 
Australia, a most important step has been taken in that direction by 
the establishment of a Department of Military Science at the 
Sydney University, under Colonel Foster brought out from England 
specially for the purpose. 

" The curriculum which commenced last March extends over a 
period of three years, and consists of individual courses of instruction 
each terminating with an examination* 

Students who have completed the whole curriculum satisfac- 
torily will receive a diploma iii Military Science. 
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It will be well to have two or three copies of the more generally 
used books in (a) and fb) in a Brigade Library. 

Weeding should be bemn after even the first yean It is undesir- 
able to keep tactical books that treat of a school that is past, or 
early campaign pamphlets that are soon amplified or corrected by 
more comprehensive works. 

As regards subscriptions it will probably be found that the 
Government grant will be the better for some supplement. Corps will 
probably gladly subscribe some small quarterly amounts, say, from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per quarter* It is important that the amount should 
be small, so that a corps that has subscribed for perhaps three years 
should not feel that it could have done better for itself had it bought 
books regimentally. A small subscription, too, makes folk feel that 
they should get some return by using the books* 

II, — The Arrangement of the Library, 

For the satisfactory arrangement and cataloguing some division 
into sections is necessary* As probably an office clerk in the Art of 
War section will look after the library in his spare time, as simple 
a system as possible is desirable* 

The following division is suggested : — 

Class A. — Books useful for military examination and minor 
study. 

Class B. — Military science. 

Class 0* — History, 

Class D. — Biography, 

Class E.— Miscellaneous, 

to which may be added an extra class containing a copy of Regu- 
lation books that do not come under A or B, and possibly a class 
containing language books* 

The Cataloguing. 

Any simple system will do. The library is never likely to assume 
unwieldy dimensions, so that complicated systems that prevail of neces- 
sity in large libraries are not required. The books may be numbered 
ineachclass^ — ^A.l, A,2, B.1, B.2, etc. 

It costs very Mule to print catalogues, and, if sold for four annas, 
the cost is easily recouped. The contractors for Government print- 
ing do the work well and cheaply* On starting a library it is a good 
plan to get a provisional catalogue out at once, as it interests people, 
and advertises the books available, while a fuller one can be made 
in twelve months' time. 

IIL—SiocMng a Library. 

The amount of money available will not, of coume, be very large, 
and economy is desirable* In starting lS months or two years' income 
should be expended, leaving only enough for new publications* A 
certain number of books will be available from among those issued by 
Government to Pivisionsr and Brigades, such as the '^Manual of 
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''The Duties of the General Staff,” Paget and Mason’s 
« Frontier Expedition,” Notes on Dogi'as, Gurkhas, etc., and any 
^ixetteers and handbooks that are not "confidential.” 

^ Nearly all lives and histories can be obtained, second-hand, from 
« Jiudie’s Second-Hand List,” or the "Times’ ” Book Club at very much 
reduced rates, in excellent order. Mudie’s has the larger selection in 
niost classes. Tactical and purely strategical books must, a.sa rule, be 
IjQUght new. Several book -sellers will give special terms of discount 
to a military library. The officer who is running the libraiy should 
get " Mudie s Second-Hand List,” the " Times’ ” Book Club Lists for 
classes A, B, and C, the Army and Navy Stores Book Circular, Hugh 
Bees’ Circular (in Pall Mall), and doubtless many others sent him 
regularly.^ 

The journals of all the military societies should, if funds permit, 
be taken, or often some officer will present them. The United Service 
Institution of India Journal should, of com-se, be taken in, and the 
Cavalry Journal. Those of the Royal Artillery and the Royal United 
Service Institution are also desirable. A few books of reference are 
desirable such as " Hadyn’s Dictionary of Dates,” and three or four 
atlases of which names are given farther on. The General Staff at 
the War Office now publish a pamphlet reviewing all the latest books 
on military subjects as well as noting on British and foreign 
magazine articles. 


Ewmishing and Location. 

Kthe Bri^de or Divisional Office is in a central position, a room ' 
IB it, a spacious room if possible, is by far the best place, so that the 
Staff Officer in charge can look in when he has spare moments. If 
these offices are not convenient an endeavour should be made 
to get a central place. It often happens that the Station Club, or 
Station Library Committee can lend a room. In the latter case it will 
be necessary to arrange for a clerk or babu from the Staff office to 
spend an hour there in the evening straightening out books. 

The library should^ be open as late as possible, and should 
specially open on Sunday, when officers wantingbooks have time to 
go and look for them. If the library is in the Staff Office^ it is sound 
to arrange to send books to officers who send or write post cards for 
them, and generally to make it as convenient as possible, in fact to 
hold the nosebag for them to feed. 

Barrack store, or R. E. office furniture almirahs can genemlly 
he got, but as funds permit the glass-doored variety, as used by 
the local Parsee store-keeper, is excellent and more enticing. A 
good writing table, with stationery, fresh ink and clemh pens also add 
to the attractiveness of the institution. 


Oonjidential Libraries 

Now that an ample issue of confidential books has been made 
by the Chief of the Staff to General Officer Oammanding, it is in 
accordance with his wishes that these should be made 
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MILITABY LIBRARIES, 

1 

unitary Law ... Mi^iy Law. Procedure and Practice -.Pv.J 

Military Law Made Easy.— 

The Manual of Military Law — OMctul rit 
ly spare, available Yn Staff oE 
Gecyraphy ... Military Geography — Maguire 

Bartho omews “ Century ” Atlas. 2s 7X 7 

. Newnes "International” Atlas. 6s. ' 

Various ... Organization and Equipment Made Easir 

Banning. 45. 6d 
Staff Rides. — Mavindin^ 25 . 

Small Wars, Their Principle and Practice.- 
Octldwell. W^ar Ofhce, ' 

The Manual of Engineering.— OfficV,; 
Practical Gunnery.— .B-usseh 2s. 6d. 
Provisional Memoranda. Indian Staff Onltpr,, 
(Obtainable from the Commandant ; sevemi 
copies required;. . 

Class B . — (Military Science), 

Operations of War.-J'ir Jl. 

• Kegan, Paul and Trench 

S7 BteSf ^r>‘^‘^-OaUwea. 

%“gh'E?"‘ “f S.i^~Vor. 0^^^, 

The Evolution of Tactics — QilheH. la. M. Hu^h Rpf.=. 

SnEffe 12.. eS„. 

oeieime ot War — Colonel Henderson. Ms. 

ihe Pnnmple of Land Defence.-rMfsr. - 

p es of Coramnnication in War. — Furse. 
mv^ioning Armies in the Field — Furse. 

A tie Nation in Arms — Von der Qoltz, 

CaW^ ^e^rnehardi. lOs. 6d Mumv 

Ht.8l.8ik 

' I — Limes’ Correspondent. 

e Duties of the General Staff.— Few Schellendarf. (Official.) 

^ Class c — (History and Geography). 

Wellington’s Cam^gns, 1808—1815. Parts I U and ID 
^gbiiwon, Hugh Rees, ' ' ’ li, and IIL-.. 


• lOs. Qd. Murray, 
fs. M. Hugh Rees. 
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Riisso-Turkish War, 1877, — MoAmce- 
Saarbnick to Paris* — Simson-Pratt. 

The People’s War in Finance.— Lonsdale Hale. 6s. '» 

The Afghan Wars. — Archibald Fo'rbes. 

M. Sea-Power in its Relation to the War of 1812. — Mahan. 

M. The Influence of Sea-Power on History, — i/a/um. 

The Battle on the Shaho, — Von Donat 7s. 6d 
The Battle of Spicheren. — Henderson. 5s. 

The Franco-German War . — Von Moltke. 

The Indian Mutiny-.—ifaye and Mcdleson, 

A Century of Continental History. — Rose. Stanford. 

M. '‘Times’” History of the S. African War. 

T. A History of the Civil War in the United States . — Birbeck and 
Edmonds. 

T. .The War in the Far East .— Correspondent 
M. The Chitral Campaign . — Thmnsom 
M. Tirah. — Hutchison. 

The Panjab in Peace and WBX.--Thorfmrn. 12g. 6d. Blackwood. 
The Indian Borderland. 

M, Thibet.— Hokliteh. 

M. The Re-shaping of the Far East.— Wheale. 

M. A Staff Officer’s Diaiy . — Sir Ian Hamilton. 

A Study of the 'Rusvso- Japanese Wa,T,—Cha.ssem\*6s. Blackwood. 
M. The Sikhs , — General Sir John Gordon. 1$. 6d. Blackwood. 

Class D — (BiogTaphy), 

M. Life of Marlborough 

M. Life of the Duke of Wellington . — Sir H Maxwell, 

M. Diary of Sir John Moore. 

Life of Napoleon.— Pose. 

Life of Nicholson. — f rotten 
M Life of Sir Henry Daly. — Major Daly, 

Stonewall Jackson.— if<2?n2erso')?.. 16s. 

M. Eighteen Years in the Khyber.—lFariwi^OT?.^ 

M. Life of Sir Evelyn Wood. 

M. Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith. 

M. Life of Lord Gough. 

M. Redan Wyndham. - 

M. Military Life of the Duke of Cambridge. 

M, Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley. 

M. Colonel Alex Gardiner (an adventurer). 

M. Life of Sir E. Hamley. — Skand, 

M. Forty-one Years in India. 

M. Life of Lord Wolesley. 

M. Wellington Lieutenants. 

M. My Life in India .— Sir L, Vaughan. (Yaughan’s Rifles; 

' .F..F.) . ■■■ 

M. J ontnals of F.-M. Count von BlumenthaL 
Napoleon as a General— 






DOUBLE-SHOTTED CARTRIDGES. 


rs 

case containing a loose biillefc; but; it is possible to force, by machi- 
nery, a bullet into a cartridge-case which contains a full charge of 
cordite, and then to fix another bullet ^ correctly into the mouth of 
the case. Such a cartridge looks exactly like an ordinary one and 
will stand all the tests which are applied at ammunition factories, 
except of course that of weighing. A trained soldier might possibly 
detect a double-shotted round by the extra weight arid the differ- 
ence in the balance of it when handled, as it is not top-heavy like 
an ordinary cartridge. 

Some experiments with these double-shotted cartridges have 
recently been conducted and the results are given succinctly below. 
The explanation may not be considered full, but the subject is still 
in a nebulous state and the caprices of cordite are perhaps not yet 
fully understood even by the esoteric class. 

Ten .specially preparerl rounds of ammunition were fired from 
Lee-Metford rifles. These cartridges were of service specification 
in eveiy particular except that they were double-bulleted ; five of 
them having the two bullets point to base, and the other five base 
to base. In the example of the first kind both bullets passed out 
of the barrel in every instance, without doing any damage to the 
rifle at all But in the cases where the bullets were base to base, 
the rifle burst every time exactly as it had done on the range where 
the accident occurred which led to these experiments. That is to 
say, the explosion, taking the line of least resistance, invariably 
blew a hole through the extractor-way, shattering the bolt-head at 
the same time. In the latter instance the second bullet always 
remained in the barrel near the breech, except in one case when 
both bullets passed out of the barrel altogether. This was particu- 
larly interesting, because, had such a round been fired on the range, 
there would have been nothing whatever to account for the burst. 

The introduction of a second bullet into the cartridge-case 
diminishes, of course, to the extent of its own volume, the air-space 
therein, and raises the pressure of the gases of the fired cordite. The 
presence of two bullets would also mean greatly increased friction, 
and therefore the burning of the cordite would be further advanced 
before the bullets began to move. The explosion of the cordite 
fired in this smaller space and under circumstances of greatly res- 
trained expansion instead of creating a comparatively gradual pro- 
pelling force, would be ofadetonative nature on account of the tem- 
perature being higher than under normal conditions. In spite of 
these facts, it is interesting to note that the rifles used in these 
experiments managed to stand the increased strain ; and that in 
one of the instances where the two bullets were point to base was 
the rifle in any way damaged beyond a setting up of the resistance 
shoulders. One important fact therefore which was established is 
that if the two bullets in double-shotted rounds are base to base 
the rifle is certain to burst; whereas, if they are point to base 
it ought not to be damaged at ail The reasons for this are, 
that a sudden and violent strain as occasioned by the combined 
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.thct of fehe base of the reversed 'bullet (’31p striking the top of 
tie lead, together with the simultaneous checking of . the expansion 
^fthe gas; and, secondly, that the gas cannot exert any pressure at 
!||I on the base of the first bullet, whereavS when the bullets are poini) 
to base it can; and greater pressure is therefore required in the first 
instmice than in the second. 

It is now certain that the double-bulleted cartridge has been 
the cause of many accidents in the past which could not be explained 
at the time. As regards the cartridges themselves, I am credibly 
informed that the defect has occurred sporadically in ammunition 
of almost every manufacture and especially in that made in Australia. 
ITntil very recently the automatic machines by which each round is 
weighed, only rejected light cartridges, as the possibility of heavy 
ones was not contemplated. They have, however, now been altered 
so as to reject heavy ones as well The supposed reason for the 
number of double-bulleted rounds being found in “ R. L.’’. ammuni- 
tion is a curious one and is as follows. The factory hands resented 
the introduction of automatic bulleting machines; and every now 
and then two bullets were purposely inserted into one cartridge 
case in order to try and get the machines condemned. The war in 
South Africa is probably answerable for the way in which any packet 
containing such a cartridge, managed to get through undetected, as 
most of these rounds were made in 1900. The Chief Inspector of 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich would no doubt be glad to r -vr;- j-a 
the number of the box containing any ammunition of this descr 
m as to assist him in investigating the cause. 
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*ith Jcmtiary 1905, 

The lamps had been life some time and dimly flickered in the 
long shed afctached to the hospital of the 
rn Mtifedea Hospital. Cross Society, There was one hanging 

lamp, and from the corner where it was were heard groans from time 
to time — there was a Cossack dying there. As the groans increase 
in volume, they infect other wounded and sick ; first one hears 
sighs, then cries to God for help, bitter sobbing;— a second voice 
starts accompanying the dying man, and then the whole w’ard 
groans in unison. I’he wail now di% away, now increases in 
volume. ^ 

The tired nurse on duty in the ward tlars herself away from the 
book she w^as dosing over, stands up to listen and, with an un- 
failing instinct, goes straight to the patient, who is really suffering 
and needs her help. She smoothes his pillow and busies herself 
about him, but might have spared herself the trouble, for he is in 
delirium and already dying 1 She passes from him to another with 
noiseless tread and finds a kind word ofencoiuagement for every one. 

'' Is he very bad I asked. 

" He'll die to-night, the third to-dayC 

And she was right- Towards morning I was awakened by 
measured steps passing my bed. The. hospital attendants were 
carrying his corpse out on a stretcher. 

But that night I had other things to think of. This raid, that 
^ people had been talking of for months, 

Tlio <somiQS raid. * i , 

Without any pretence at concealment, was 
really to take place* At first it had been spoken of in confidence, 
then every one talked of it openly, adding even the names of the 
regiments that would take p^ in it* 

Up to yesterday evening there had been various reports as to 
who would get the command. , It was stated that General Mischenko 
had refused it on the grounds of his want of experience in. cavahy 
work, and that General Eennenkempf was to be appointed, but 
everything had been cleared up now. We are to go to Yinkow, the 
force is to be a large ' one and is to be commanded by General 
Mischenko. 

From early morning I waited the doctor's anival impatiently, 
for I longed to hear what my temperature was. It was a little 
above nomal yesterday, but I had made up my mind to rejoin my 
regiment to-day, at all costs. 

The idea of my being left behind ! The raid on Yinkow starts 
to-morrow and the regiment I command is to take part* The idea 
that I should be left behind^ I who have served for twenty years in 
the cavalry and am devoted heart and soul to my profession* 
Eemember this is a cavalry raid, the dream of every boi'se soldier. 
How often have I dreamt of it myself at night, after days spent in 
reading of the raids in the American war and of our partisans I A 
raid, of which every one dreams and for which every one longs, from 
the youngest Cossack to the oldest Cavalry Generali 
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I 'vvas ready early aud walked up and down the ward to l;estii)i|‘iy 
strength. In spite of the representatioiH I?!: 
to hospital! of the doctors and nurses, I ordered a kaSiyi 
and made up my mind to set out immediately after dinner, as n)!- IS 

regiment was some 20 miles distant. My ^ temperature was exact;yj|| 
ihe same, so they loaded me with medicines and gave me no enw|i|!! 
of advice, warning me what I might eat and what I was not 
and hnally let me go with the best of good wishes. i-lll 

"I wont write of my drive to the regiment. It was cold ani Iff 
windy and the road from Mukden to the village where it lay is unl il* 
imaginably boring and monotonous. The villages along the roaif||||j! 
were mostly in ruins and only the bare walls of the huts and,all'|i| 
timeS) the bark of starving Chinese dogs bore evidence to the 
that here, once upon a time, life hummed with its varied interest |||7'! 
its sorrows and its joys. 

I arrived late. When I had heard the report of the officer on 
■ , ^ ^ duty I gobbled down some food and seliilt' 

about collecting the simple belongings oneliil 
can carry on half a mule. I had a look at my horses and turned iai||' 
in the best of humours, excited by the thought of the coming ^ridjf 
Orders were brought me two hours later. i||! 

Seefantai was fixed as the starting point for the raid and nnitsEf| 
were to assemble there independently by I P.M. on the 8th. This 
meant a march of 23 i miles. The men were to get hot dinnersBIl 
at Seefantai and move into bivouac at 3 P.M. on the line Ubanure’fl|| 
Matienza. . hI 

Sth Jamtary 1905, l|| 
It had dawned, but the shadows still lay deep in hollow and ||| 
Aao^iy start. ravine, vvhen I was roused by the uproar, W 
which always accompanies the start of a Ml 
regiment, quartered a certain time in one place. ||j 

Behind the stone wail, separating the enclosure of my hut from |! 
the next, I could hear Cossacks’ voices — my orderlies who had Jusl 
awakened. Cossacks appeared in front of my hut, with their cloaks 
slung around them, and began to work with feverish haste. • The || 
bivouac fire crackled meixily. My orderly was standing by it with a || 
stick in his hand on which my tea kettle and his mess tin pi’oudly ||| 
swung. The Cossacks collected to drink tea. Some orderlies were ||| 
running along eveiy street, helping their masters to get x'eadyfand, i| 
as a matter of fact, they had their work cut out for them, for each || 
officer was only allowed half a mule. 11 

The march was carried out under peace conditions. We took \ 
conoontrmon. HO measures of protection and even sent a | 
party ahead to take over quarters. Every- 1 
one knew where and why we moved. The concentration in the 1 
village of Seefantai was carried out without any attempt at conceak 1 
ment. ^ 1 # 

, On arrival at Seefantai, I \vas met by my Quartermaster, who I 
handed me a message from an officer, who had been sent on ahead, I 


An oarly start. 
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to the effect that huts had been told otf for the regiment in the 
village Tuerto,"^ 2| miles north of Seefantah This was dated 11 
A.Nt., 8th January. 

I turned off with the- regiment in the direction of this village, 
Sts^worfs:. secretly glad that I was not to bivouac near 

headquarters, for the proximity of the staff 
always entails unexpected and often unnecessary work on the rank 
•and file. However on the road there, I rt^eived a second message 
from the same officer, dated half an hour I«er. We were to go to 
the village of Seefantai and to bivouac at ^'northern gate behind 
the Ural Eegiment. Preserved meat and mbbage soup had been 
drawn for us. 

So you see, even before the raid had started, thanks to the 
want oi bmidohicat of the staff', the rank and file only got meat and 
had to go without a proper dinner. 

As only half an hour elapsed between the two messages, one 
would have thought that something parbiculaiiy important- had 
necessitated the change. Still, when I had got the regiment to 
Seefantai, no one worried about us, and we stood for more than four 
hours, in one place, with the thermometer 2^ below -zero. 

The truth of the matter was that the receipt of fresh informa- 
tion about the enemy had necessitated the cancelling of the orders 
first issued, and, after consulting with his column leaders, General 
Mischenko ordered them to bivouac, not on the line Ubanure- 
Matienza, but in villages in the immediate vicinity of Seefantai. 

In this way, on arrival in Seefantai, our regiments were all 
moved fonvard, and according to the columns to which they were 
detailed bivouaced in villages 1| to 2^ miles to the south. My regi- 
ment was detailed in the instructions as escort to, the pack transport, 
an independent column in itself . 

The transport to the number of 1,500 horses and mules was in 
Seefantai and no one knew what to do with me as there was no 
place left to put me. 

After the lapse of two hours, I managed to get hold of General 
Abramoff. He was astonished that I was not in Tuerto, and told 
me to go to a village a mile and a half south of Seefantai, and 
bivouac next to the 1st Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment. ^ I 
protested that I did not belong to that column, that my starting 
point was Seefantai and that i w'as in command of an independent 
column, but the General repeated his order, adding that everything 
would shake out to-morrow. 


I could do nothing and so returned to my half-frozen regiment, 
" indignant beyond measure. Here I received 
an order from the Chief of the Staff of the 
Force to remain in Seefantai* I told General Abramoff of this and 
rode off to look for billets. Here again I was unsuceessfuL There 
were no unoccupied huts, for, when headquarters recalled me from 


* Sea sketch Ir 
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Tuerfco, they did not worry about such a trifle. Only at 9 P,Hc did 
we succeed in finding room for the regiment and then only thanks 
to the kindness of an officer of the Frontier Guards who doubled up 
hundreds of men with his own people and handed over toothers 
the huts told oti' lor men on duty. 


Orders were handed out ia the evening. 


OEDERS. 


Seefantai : 


8tA January 1905. 


Force Orders, 8tk January 1905 — Sketch 1). 

The enemy is in occupation of the line of the river Hunho, with 
_ _ ■ 3 infantry regiments, 8 squadrons and 4 guns 

^ ' in the villages A — B. Advanced detach- 

ments, each of a strength of 1 battalion, 1 squadron and 2 guns are 
posted in the 'villages C and D. He has SH-ong piquets in the 
villages F and E ( 2 companies, 2 squadrons, 2 guns), G (1 company, 
I squadron), H (I company, 1 troop), and K (1 company, | squadi’on). 
He has supports in the villages L and M (2 battalions, 3 squadrons). 
There are machine guns in each piquet. 

The enemy's reconnoitring patrols go as far as the line H, 
O, Matieam, Hbannre, P, Q. Three thousand, 3,000, mounted and 
diamoimted Chinchuses in the Japanes reported on the 

line A-Davaa- Our advanced guard, from General Kossagovsky’s 
command, is at the village E, covered by outposts. 

The three under my command will continue its march to-morrow 

~ ... . . to the line Talinpuza-Davan. To this 

Composition of eolinnms. ^ 


General Tale-shelf’s column : — 

Di viiiion of Co.'fjfiacfcs of 1 8 sotmas . 
the Bon. 

Cauca.sian Brigade ... II do. 
Mounted Infantry ... 6 do 
2ud Caucasian Battery. U gurs. 
8th Sotnia Frontier I sotnia. 
Guards. 


W3i march at S a.m. from the village S. by 
inmiiure, to Davaa, where it will biUefe for 
the night in neighbouring villages. Midday 
halt near the village o! T. up till 2 CoUi- 
sion with the enemy is to be avoided. 


Total 36 sotuiasj 6 guns. 


General Abramoif’s Column t— 
Ural Brigade ... 1 0 sotuiaa, 

Isfc Verbueudinsky Kegi- 5 do. 

uient of CWsaeks. 

Mounted Infantry 4 do/ 

1st Trans-Baikal Co^saolc S guns,. 
Battery. 

ilst Sotnia of Fi-ontler , 1 sotnia. 
Guards, • 

Hetl Cross Betachuaenfe 


Will march at 8 a.m. 9th January from 
T hy F to 2>avan, where it will billet in 
neighbouring villages* Midtlay halt 1| miles 
S. of Q. up till 2 


Total 20 sot mas, 6 guns, 
and 1 Bed Cross Betachmeut. 
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Colonel Sve.shnikoS's Column 
1st Gbitinsky (Josaack 6 sotuias. 
Regiment 

40bh Sotnia Frontier 1 aotnia, 
Guartb. 

Pack transport ... 1,500 ani- 
mals. 


Total 7 sotniaa, 1,500 animals. 

General Samsonog’a Column:— 
Composite Dragoon IS squad- 
Division. 

Srd Sobnia Frontier i 
Guards. 

20fch Horse Battery... 6 
Q.*F. Battery ... 4 


rons- 

sofcnia. 

guns, 

do. 


IVill raavcb from Seefantai at 7-30 a.m. 
Itv Q to Davan, where it will bivouac for 
tlie night. Midday halt lasting till 2 p.m. at 
village, 


Will march at 8 A.jr, from the village 
Yaohuandi to Q, cross the river 

Laio Ho and contfte march to Talinpuza, 
where it will hivoua® Midday halt at village. 


a 

4 . 

5 . 


Total 18 squadrons, 1 sotnia 
and 10 guna. 

2. Units will be guided by regulations on tbe march. 

Columns will keep close to the river Laio Ho marching by 
Colonel SveshnihoiTs column. 

I will be in General Abramotf’s column. 

General Telesheff and General Samsonoif are empowered 
to act for me. 

(Sd.) GENERAL MISCHENKO. 

It was an easy matter to issue these orders. To carry th^m out 
^ was impossible owing to the complete absence 

e m map®. names of these villages 

conveyed nothing to iis. If the column had been here some time, 
we should have got to know the country in ifronfe. As it was, we 
had only arrived that day and on the next were to march into a 
hostile terrain, completely unexplored and repoHed to be infested 
with Chmehusesv 

I.sent the Adjutant to the staff to ask for maps. He was told to 
get Chinese guides and we were reminded, to console us, that we had 
a Sotnia of Frontier Guards, the men of which were acquainted with 
the country. But how could one possibly entrust the leading of a 
whole column to a Chinese guide, in a country known to be hostile, 
or to a soldier ? 

I sent back to the staff to say that, if they did not give me some 
map or other, I would complain to General Mischenko. My protest 
had some effect for two hours later they sent me a map drawn on 
tracing paper. But, Heavens! what a map it was! not only was 
there no attempt to show the shape of the ground, but even the 
smaller villages were omit^d and the names of several others were 
incorrectly entered. 

Late in the evening an order was received, calling for volunteers 
for a raid on the railway south of Haicheng. 

9th January 

In the morning a slight frost with no wind. 


^ Jftnniuir vm . 


It promised to be a splendid day. 
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According to my orders, I was to march at 7-30, but long beforJi 
. ^ j was busy with the pack animals, who, to say the least of lt|l 
^ ^ used mo ^nuch anxiety. ' |; 

^ They were divided into five corps. Each corps \vas 3iib-divided.| 
^ to use a metaphor, into ‘Minks,” each fiill 

transport. ^ which consisted of a driver with five horses or J 
ules. including the one which he rode. In three corps the driven 
were " mounted on horses, in one on mules and in one they were on i 
loot -rhe animals of each ‘Mink ” were tied, head to^ croup. 

* Loadino- the transport was a long job as each driver had at least 
^ five animals to load. The ones first loaded 

pjoeacuity in loading. tired of standing and showed a tendency 

to lie down. It was impossible to get them up again without first 
removino- their loads. For this reason, we had to load up a whole 
‘Mink” and start it going and then load the others in succession. 
The animals tied together at first pulled against one another, so it 
often happened that a link came to a standstill or actually sat. 
down, oftener still that they started kicking and then the wooden i 
Chinese saddle slipped on one side and we had to start everythingl 
from the beginniilg again. The loading gear was evidently made inaj 
hurry, as cheaply as possible, and broke at every step. Indeed I 
was astonished to see, even on the first days march, that many strap i 
had been replaced by string. Both horses and mules were in miser- 
able condition and anything hut fit for hard work. 

It only remains to add that the drivers were irregulars, abso- 
lutely devoid of discipline, who got drunk on native liquor, even 
daring the raid. 

As drivers they were indifferent, some marching on the proper 
front, but watching their opportunity to wander off to a flank or 
else lag behind, which of course dragged out the length of the 
column. 

On the 9th January, I came to the conclusion that the raid would 
have no useful result ; that it was not a raid, 
violation of first prin- a clumsy, spiteful, practical joke. I found 

out afterwards, I am glad to say, that I was 
wrong, that the neglect of elementary principles such as, if a column 
is required to go fast, it must be lightly laden, if it is to effect a 
surprise, its movements must be concealed, or in any case not be 
publicly discussed some two months before it starts, would not have 
prevented brilliant results, if still more stupid mistakes had not 
been made. 

I began my march punctually at 7-30 A.M., sending one sotnia 
ahead as advanced guard. 

As my column moved past the large villages on the banks of 
the Lain Ho, the Chinamen ran out of their 
houses and sat on the mud walls to wafcch 
us pass. I was convinced that there were numbers of Chinchuses 
among these grinning good-natured natives and that the news of our 
intended raid had long been common property* As a matter of fact, 
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(Here follows detnnl of central column under General Abramolf, 
with which the transport column of Colonel Sveshnikoff is incorpor- 
ated The advanced guard and rear guard of this column are 
detailed. Advanced guard is ordered to march at 7 a.m., main body 
at 7 -SO and rear guard is to follow at a distance of 1,200 yards,) 

1. “Orders as to midday halt and bivouac ^yill be given in 
Kaliho. It is 10 miles to Kaliho. The midday halt will probably 
be 7 miles south of Kaliho. 

2. While on the march, the advanced guard, main body and 
rear guard must all detail special flank guards in addition to v the 
ordinary contact patrols. . 

3. While on the march to-day, to-nightaand to-morrow the 
General Officer Commanding enjoins on all r«onnoitring patrols, 
particular care and redoubled energy. 

4. An officer's patrols, trcngth one troop, is il be sent out along 
the road to Kaliho at 6-45 a.m. This patrol will be detailed by 
the Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment. 

. 5. A sotnia of the Frontier Guards will march at the head of 
the main body, furnishing one troop to the advanced guard and 
three guides to the patrols. 

6. General SamsonofiPs column (right) will march at 7-30 A.M. 
along the bank of the river Laio Ho to the village I)uhuandi and 
thence straight on Kaliho. 

7. Patrols of one officer and six Cossacks will be sent from 
the Ghitinsky Cossack Regiment to General SamsonofPs calumn and 
from the 4th Ural Regiment to the column of General Telesheff, 
The 5th Ural Regiment will detail one officer and two men as 
orderlies to the G. O. C- the force. 

8. The 4th Ural Regiment (on outposts) will join the column 
when passed by the advanced guard of the 1st Yerkneudinsky 
Regiment. 

9. Starting point of main body — ^south of Davan. 

10. The 5th Ural Regiment (rear g giiai*d)^ will relieve the 
Mounted Infantry detachment on outpost in rear. 

11. Both the O. G. advanced guard and of the main body will 
take guides. 

12. Halts only when ordered. 

13. When crossing rivers, the ice must be carefully tested and, 
if necessary, artificially strengthened. 


(Sd.) General ABRAMOFF. 

10th Jamiaryl^Oo* 

I started with my regiment at the head 
of the main body of the central column, at 
7-30, as ordered. 

After we had gone some distance alarming reports began to 
come in. A hot r fire was opened on the advanced guard at the 
crossing of the Hun Ho. 
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when I had only gene a few miles from Seefantai, my approach was 
heralded in each village by -peals of temple bells and men were seen 
to gallop off towards the south. 

Meanwhile the transport stretched for 3,500 yards and moved 
about IJ miles an hour. In order to shorten 
straggling ranspo . column, I ordered the drivers to march 

four abreast and distributed a whole sotnia among the transport to 
make the animals keep up» Still this did ®ot help much, for we 
constantly came to defiles when only one « two could march 
abreast. 

• For some time I seemed to have lost tmich with the other 
columns, but at last a patrol of General Samsonoif s explained matters. 
It appeared that the other columns/although moving at a walk, bad 
outstripped me and I was now quite unprotected. I vsent out 
additional patrols, and despatching half a sotnia as a flank guard, 
hurried up the transport, thinking I would catch up the other 
columns, at the midday halt. In this however I '^did not succeed, 
for they moved on at 2 n.M,, as oidered and I only arrived at 
5-30 P M., fSJ hours later. 

It was quite dark when a messenger from General Mischenko 
rode up and handed me over the following instructions 

‘‘General Mischenko order’s you to bivouac near Davan. He 
wants to see the Chief Transport OflBcer at once. The General 
says you must get , to Davan somehow or other. There are no 
empty huts even for the officers. The wells are al! dry” 

I gave a sigh of relief when I reached our outpepfe 1 left a 
sotnia on outpost fronting north, and went with the Chief Transport 
Officer to the General, where the former, poor devil, had to listen to 
some unpleasant home truths. ’ - 

The other columns had marched as ordered at 8 A.M. They 
moved the whole time at a walk, halting for 
ten minutes in each hour. : 

The 4th Ural Cossack Regiment which furnished the advanced 
guard of the centre column had a skirmish with 300 ChinehuseSj 
whom they drove south of Davan, capturing 23 arbas full of 
provisions. 

The transport threatened to delay the whole column, so 
General Mischenko ordered units to lighten 
it by taking two days’' supplies of provisions 
and forage and supplemented the ambulance 
teams with horses from the captured carts. 

The folimving is ashort summary of 
the author 3 comments on the work of the 
9th January:— • 

1. Columns had been speciaily ordered to march by mine, 

- only was this not done but General 

Abramoff even omitted, from the very start, 
to send out contact patrols. The consequence was that my column^ 


Flgntixtg coltimxLS. 


An attempt to lightea 
tne tranaport. 


Crttiotsm ott first day’s 
Mtareh. 
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instead of being covered from the south by the neighboiiriiil' iJi 
columns of (leuerals Abramoff and Telesheft*, was for some tirfif j 



eiuite unprotected. ^ ^ Wf| 

2. The practice of carrying out the whole march at a walk iJgl. 

, to a late arrival in camp. Outposts had mlm 

u pos s. night and the difficulty 

netting touch in the darkness caused gaps between the outpf)s|||sj 
of the different columns. This was the case even on the 9th Janiii|||| 


of the different columns, 
ary. My regiment foced north and got into touch with all 
regiment on the right, but it was found impOvSsible to get into coiAf 
raunication with General Samsoao0*’s column beyond the river, owlmfel 
to the breaking ice. 81 

Touch was only obtained at dawn. This, in my opinion, w«l; 
risky, for we might have been attacked from any side, if notbjiS 
Japanese, at all events by Chinchuses, 'ii- 

3. It seems a misfcake to have sent. General SamsonoiTs coluJR 

across the river. As this column recrossejill 
aiYeio^tacie®® of a par- bank on the following day, ill 

“ would appear to have been originllly y| 

either to protect our right dank or for convenience in billeting. Tlie|S 
river Laio Ho was, by no means, fordable eveiy where and the steepneM 
of its banks rendered its passage by artillery in most places impossiblag 
In a hostile country one should be prepared for all eventualities. IfH 
General Samsonoff's column had been attacked at night by a large® 
body of Chinchuses, led by Japanese, we could have done nothing! 
to help him. The detachment of one regiment without artillery 1 
would have been sufficient to guard our riglrt flank. 1 

4. From the very first day the transport showed itself in its. true 

colours, and in order to lighten it, we were 
Transport. ordered to take over , two days’ supplies of 

food and forage. This overloaded the troop horses. ; 

The following orders were issued in the evening : — 

Davan: ; • 

' 9th January IdOB, t 

ORDERS: 

Orders, 9th January 1905 — {Sketch 1), 1 

Advanced detachments of the enemy to the strength of 300 ' 

TMe enemy three miles south 

of Da van; according to information received / 
from the Chinese villages south-west and south-east of this point are I 
occupied by small bodies of Japanese. From the same source jj 
villages A ” and ” are reported to contain large stores of supplies f 
and in '' A” are 2,000 infantry with 12 guns* Fifteen miles west of • 
Davan there is a band of Chinchuses under Tulesan. $ 

Theceiumm. . The march will be continued to-monw 
in the direction of old Newehwang* : 

General Teleshett'’s column (on the left) Avill march at 7 a.m by 
main road to Kaliho and there cross the river Hun Ho. 


Use and aliuse of a par- 
allel obstacle. 


Tbe columns. 


the leader of the detachment advanced his firing line to some 
Chinese tombs nearer the enemy. When the leading sotnia of 
the advanced guard charged, the Japanese retired at rim and 
occupied the mud wall of the liquor factory; then allowed the 
sotnia bo get quite close before opening fire. As our men could 
not jump the wall, they suffered heavy loss and retired on 
Uteiatni. 

Meanwhile the second sotnia of the Verkneiidinsky Regiment 
was ordered to attack the liquor factory on horseback, the fifth sotnia 
attacked further to the right but came upon the wall which the 
horses could not jump. 

The second sotnia advanced to the attack in extended order 
across burnt kaulaing fields. I galloped up to the wall but foiled to 
take it, and falling into disorder took cover behind a projection some 
20 to 30 pace.s off. It w^as here that Bertin was killed. Berlin 

Bertin’s deatii. ^ French cavalry officer, who had obtained 

three years’ leave and had joined the Russian 
army in Manchuria in the middle of December 1904. 

He was galloping on the right flank of his sotnia and, when 40 to 
50 yards from the wall, realed in his saddle,fell forward and -was dragged 
along the ^ound. His left foot stuck in the stirrup and the horse 
dragged him almost up to the wall. There his foot freed itself and he 
remained lying. It is impossible to say whether he was then killed 
or was shot later ; it is said that he raised himself once on his hands 
and then fell face downwards. When his body was recovered after 
the skirmish, he was quite dead ; he had two bullets through his legs, 
a third in his chest and a fourth had struck his chin. The Cossacks 
tried more than once to rescue him, but the Japanese fire was so 
deadly that the attempt had to be abandoned after much loss. 

The sotnia was forced to retire. Their retirement was followed 
by that of the Mounted Infantry. The dead and wounded remained 
under the wall and the Japanese opened fire on them for want of a 
better target. 

It now became necessary to take the village to save the w^ound- 
ed. This was impossible with the troops in 
Beia.y owiag to advamc- the advanced guard, which included no 
ed^ard fee g witfeont the Colonel in comihand sent 

back to the main body to beg General 
Abramoff for guns and support. 

Meanwhile, in obedience to General Mischenko’s orders, the 
column continued its march on the village of Tamatava, wfoere it had 
been ordered to bivouac. Its head, with which General Abramoff 
was, was already filing into the village, so General Bamngarten (in 
command of the main body) ordered me to go to the support of the 
advanced guard. The order was however 'countermanded and the 
Q -F. Battery and Dragoons were sent for from General Samsonoff s 
column to take the village. 

By the time they arrived, it had got quite dark and so the fire 
of the guns was ineffective. The enefosure was only taken and the 
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the gathering darkness 


Japanese detachment cut to pieces when 

eiuibled our men to set the hoiivse.s on fire. ‘ 

The transport still caused delay and the commander of the force 
^ , for the third time endeavoured to lighten 

Tranapor aga n, \sme of supplies to the troops. In 

addition to this the Red Cross Detachment was ordered to strengthen 
its teams by mules aiifl horses from the captured ^vagons. This 
compulsory method of using up the supjplies and forage of the 
transport was unsound. I saw Cossacks with my own eyes take their 
rations and throw them away when they had gone a few yards. 

I have mentioned above that I had been ordered on the evening 
of the 8th January to *pick a detachment 
^ railway. Other regiments 

detailed similar detachments. These ^Yere 
formed into composite sotnias and attached to General, TelesheiTs 
column. 

Immediately after the skirmish at Kaliho on the 9th this force 
was organised in three patrols and despatched to carry out demoli- 
tions on the raihvay. Two patrols ^Yere detailed to destroy the 
bridges north and south of Haicheng and a third was despatched to 
Tashichau ^ for a similar purpose. The night favoured concealment 
of movement. It froze hard and a white mist hung over the ground. 
All the Chinese had hidden themselves in their houses. 

The patrol, to wdiich my regiment furnished its quota, consisted 
of 50 of my men and 50 of the Verkneudinsky Cossacks. 

Between 4 and 5 o'clock on the evening of January 10th, it 
crossed the Taitse Ho and moved off in a south-easterly direction. 
The march was carried out at a trot and walk. Complete silence was 
ordered, smoking was forbidden and villages along the route were 
avoided. Guides were taken as required without the previous warning 
from the end houses of the smaller villages. From these it was ascer- 
tained that the Haicheng bridge (243 yards in length) was guarded 
by two companies of Japaneese infantry witl> guns, but that on 
the bridge situated some three miles north of Haicheng, which was 
, 93 yards in length, there was a guard of only 12 men. 

The patrol thereupon turned sharp east, got into preparatory 
formation and, about 2 A.M., struck the railway iine. 

Small patrols were sent out to the east and also south to 
Haicheng. On the chance that the attempt to demolish the bridge 
should prove a failure, an automatic bomb was laid on the rails at 
the level crossing, A half sotnia was then fellen in for the attack 
on the bridge, which was 600 yards off to the north. 

At this moment the noise of a train was heard approaching from 
the north. The train itself was not visible, owing to a turn in the 
track and the lie of the gi-oimd. When it appeared, it was too late 
to remove the bomb and the patrol withdrew. 

Perhaps the engine driver saw the patrol, perhaps not ; the fact 
remains that immediately before the explosion^ the engine emitted 
a succession of alarm whistles. A reply soxmded from Haicheng. 
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3. Before nRirching ecich column will select supplies from 

those carried by the pack transport. These w^il! be 
consumed as required and the empty mules will be sent 
to the centre column. 

4. All losses are to be reported. Wounded will be handed 

over to the Ambulance Detachment to-da}^ This will 
be near the Headquarters Staff, while the force is 
halted, and during the march in the centre column. 

5. The ambulance teams will be supplemented by pack 

mules and animals from the captured carts. 

6. Reconnoitring patrols, especially those on the flanks, 

are not to let themselves to be drawn into skirmishes with 
the enemy, but will confine themselves to simple re- 
connaissance and report. 

7. The march will commence at 8 a.m. to-morrow. 

8. Before marching the dead will be buried with military 

honours. 

9. The trumpeters of the 1st Chitinsky Cossack Regiment 

will parade to-morrow at 7 A.M. at Force Headquarters 
to take part in the burial ceremony. 

(Sd.) OENpAL MISCHEHKO. 

At 12 midnight we received the following:— 

Frontal attacks are to be avoided as much as possible, especially 
frontal attacks by mounted troops on an enemy occupying walls 
or villages. 

On such occasiona, it is desirable to , surround the village in 
extended order, keeping out of range of aimed rifle fire and threaten- 
ing the enemy's line of retreat. If he continues to offer resistance, 
the village must be shelled with one or two sections of artillery, 
and for this purpose the common, shell must be saved. An enemy 
on foot, in open country, must be attacked in extended order. 

(Sd.) General MISCHENKO. 

The transport had not been long in showing itself in its true 
. colours. Not to lay stress on the fact that 
trails- horses and mules were unladen, their 

loads having been thrown yesterday and 
to-day, on the very first occasion of meeting the enemy, our fighting 
line was weakened by the necessity of detailing a whole regiment as 
transport guard. 

Our protest that we had all we required was overruled and we 
had to take extra forage in order to lighten the pack ardmals and 
increase their mobility: As I have already said, I saw with my 
own eyes, how Cossacks went off a few steps with their issue of forage 
and threw it away. However the object was to get more animals 
for the ambulance detachment and this was attained. 

On the 15th as on the 9th the late arrival in camp and darkness 
were the cause of faults in .the outpoats^^ I 
Outpostat. have already stated that the outposts of each 

column used to grope in the dark for those of the next and used 




before they bad fought a long skirmish two thousand yard; 
were not credited with any great intelhgence as 


ue atio wecl fclmt la tftis matter we 
are as unsoancl ni peace as in war. The peace training, not only of 
a sqiiardpon^ but even of the larger cavalry commands, should never 
be carried out without > the use of ground scouts, whose duty it 
would be to report existence of impassable obstacles, 

- Training too should be c«arried out less on the barrack square 
and more on intersected terraiiL Believe me that when this be- 
comes the rule and when the use of scouts ceases to be neglected, 
the scouts themselves Avill understand the importance of their rdle, 
and we shall cease to hear of the wasting of sotnias in the attack 
of impassable obstaclea 

There remains the question — *Why did we fight at all at Kaliho 
Utziatni ? It brought us no advantage. 
Further it caused useless loss or time and 
attracted attention to our inarch in an absolutely unjustifiable 
manner. Gould we have avoided fighting and pressed on without 
loss of time to our final objecti ve i 

It seems to me that the mistake lay in our flying patrols moving 
almost always immediately in front of our advanced guard. We 
hardly ever knew what was going on 6 or 7 miles in front. Iti such 
conditions the reports sent in by the patrols did not effect their 
object, as when they arrived it was too late for the colhmn to avoid 
collision 7/ith the enemy. 

To finish the analysis of the fight at Ukiatni it only remains to 
add that, if the commander of the centre 
not }^ad been in his pkce^, in other words, 

if he had been with the leading regiment of 
the main body when the first shot was fired and had remained there 
all the . time, he would have seen and,' of course, diagonised the situ- 
ation, and then artillery would have been called up in time — before 
the second frontal attack. 

Then General Baumgarten would not have been kept till dark 
discussing the situation at a distance with a column leader who 
quite wrongly was already in camp. 

lltli January 1905* 

Tio thw 11+fc morning; gloomy and cold; a 

penetrating fog. 


Just before marching we buried Bertin and the other dead. 
The officers, with General Mischenko at their head, collected round 
the grave. The priest read the prayers arid blessed the hero's 
grave. The trumpeters blew some bars but w^ere ordered to stop, 
lest they should reveal our presence to the enemy.* • 

on. . 



My 


regiment was 


Oiiid^a. 


BestiXt of va^e orders. 
Blffereace of opiJQion as 
to '* tiio shortest way to 
Hewehwang.’" 


detailed for advanced guard. All morni 
I had vainly sought for guides. The Yill 
was as if dead. N o matter where my Coss,^ 
went, they found empty houses and only things hurriedly thrown 4, 
pointed to the fact that it had been lately abandoned. ! 

Then I went to the>Sfca{Tp, and in response to my request, ft 
crave me 6 men from the 40th Sotiiia of Frontier Guards. 

® ^ ^ ^ 

^ There was some confusion in starting, owing to the colnij 
being mixed up in the bivouac. The auft 
conforming, as he says, to the movement 
the left column moved down the right bai 
of theTaitse Ho. The centre column cros 
the river and moved down the left bank, 
leftcolumn then moved to its left and the centre column was L 
without an advanced guard till Colonel Sv^eshnikoff’s regiment h 
been recalled by orderlies across the river to its proper position. 

When the regiment had gone 7 1 miles/ Colonel Sveshnik 
received an order from General Mischenl 
A strong TooonmABssmce. to move his regiment forward at a trot ^ 
Kewciiwang-(aee Sketch Qxit a strong reconnaissance of the tQ^?( 

of Newchwang, which was reported to j 
occupied by Japanese and Ghinchuses. ’ i 

He says: — I trotted forward, my 1st sotnia still in front, i 
‘addition, I sent a patrol on either side of the town to cut the tel 
graph and telephone wires. 

Before teaching the town, I received a report that the left pk 
had succeeded in destroying the telegraph and telephone, but tlii 
its leader 2ad-IieutenaBt Mungaloff had been wounded in the If 
in two pkces/that- two Cossacks had been wounded and three hors 
killed. From the 1st sotnia came the sound of firing. I oiden 
the regiment w dismount and awaited further information. 

Poor Mungaloff was soon afterwards carried past on a stretefa 
He was in agony as both wounds were from copper bullets, but ii 
spite of his suffering, he handed me in triumph pieces of the \m 
of the damaged telegraph and telephone. 

He was bandaged up and sent back to the centre column. 

Newchwang is a* large commercial town. On the north east sic 
of the town lies a suburb separated from it by a tributary (then drj 
of the Haicheng river. In the town itself all buildings are of hrkl 
In the suburb some are wooden. 

When the 1st sotnia came in sight, the Japanese occupied tl 
suburb. They fired a few volleys at the sotnia and occupied Si 
stone buildings on its northern edge, which had been prepared f( 
defence. ‘ ^ 

At the commencement of the reconnaissance the right pafe 
had' been fixed on fi;om the wood north-west of the town and' ifc no 

*Here m4 at one or two places tlie ort^'inal has beeo sommaris^d to s^' 
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began to tall back. I accordingly reinforced it and finally sent the 
8rd sotniaoiit. Thereupon the Japanese retreated from the wood to 
the town and the 3rd sotnia, after detaching a small patrol to watch 
the right, rejoined the regiment. 

Owing to the advance of the left column, the Japanese also 
evacuated the wood north-east of the town. '• 

My patrol and the leading troops of the left column made a 
circuit and appeared in the enemy's rear. ^ 

Meanwhile my 1st sotnia had occupied the suburb and was 
firing on the town. I received an order from General Abramoff : 

The column has come to a temporary halt and is drawn up in 
preparatory formation. Continue your reconnaissance,” 

Acting on this order and urged on by the rising volume of fire 
which was now audible from the 1st sotnia, I sent my 3rd sotnia 
forward to reinforce the 1st and followed it with the remainder of the 
regiment. The Japanese abandoned the perimeter of the town, hut 
remained in occupation of temples and houses along the streets* 

To take the town now without artillery was not to be thought 
of. I told General Baiuugarten my opinion and he passed it on to 
General Abram off. The latter agreed and promised to send me two 
guns, on condition that I would open fire immediately. This wa.^ 
impossible, without first calling off my men and the Cossacks of the 
left column. I was then ordered to retire and folio vv after the 
centre column, which was passing the town on the west, I had only 

just withdrawn the regiment, when Captain M , an orderly officer 

of General Mischenko’s, galloped up and gave me a verbal order 
from the General to lead my regiment through the main street of the 
town, which be thought had been evacuated by the Japanese owing 
to the fire having ceased when I withdrew my regiment. In spite 
of my protest that a large number of Japanese and Chinehuses were 
still in the houses, the orderly officer informed me that he had given 
me the order exactly word for word. I was forced to obey and 
entered the main street with the 3rd sotnia leading. Immediately 
the regiment enteied the town, fire was opened on it from the 
houses. The Srd squadron passed along the street at a trot, regard- 
less of loss and dismounting at the bridge opened fire. With the 
remainder of the regiment I turned off and made my way by winding 
streets to the south edge of the town* Thanks to the very effective 
volleys of the 3rd squadron along the streets the Japanese were 
unable to come oat of the houses and so the regiment succeeded in 
passing through the town without serious loss. 

It was quite dark when I assembled the regiment. The columns 
had already passed and only the transport escorted by one sotnia 
of the 5th Ural Cossack Regiment was still wending its way along 
the eastern side of the town. 

. As I came out on the open the Chief Transporfe Officer rode up 
to me with a request for protection. At the. same moment I received 
the order.*— ‘Escort transport, bivouac J’ It was not however stated 
where the bivouac was to be. 
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I captured a Chinaman and made him lead the regiment to the‘ 
high road. That once reached, I turned south. We soon saw fires, and 
marching on them came upon the bivouac of General .SamsonoiFs 
column, whence we made our way to the centre column. I handed 
over ray wounded and rode to Head-quarters. 

According to Chinese evidence, there were about 250 Japanese 
in Newchwang, but Chinchuses and Chinese soldiers also took part 
in the fight with ns. ' 

Some Japanese who fied south were pursued by the 5th Ural 
Cossack Regiment. Of these, two were cut to pieces, one shot him-* 
self rather than surrender and five were taken prisoners. 


recemd orders in the eyening;-- 

DiNmTIN : 
iWi Jfmuary 

Some of the Japanese met with at Newchwang have recreated 
on Yinkow and some have hidden in villages. 

Jimuary Chinese report that reinforcements 

have lately carrived at Yinkow. 

The force will pontimie its march on Yinkow. 

1. The column of General Telesheff will march to-morrow at 

S-30 A.M. by (certain vdlages) on Handziafudai, where the midday 
halt will be. * ‘ 

2. Column of General Abramoff :— 

" (a) Advanced guard consisting of 5 sotnias, 2 companies 
Mounted Infantry and two guns^ under General Haum- 
garten will march from the bivouac to-morrow, I2th, at 
8-30 A.K. by (villages) on Takaimchen where the 
midday halt will be. Special instructions will be issued 
later as to place of bivouac, 

(5) Main body (13 sotnias, 2 companies of Mounted Infantry 
and 4f guns) under my personal command will march at 
8-45 A.M. 

fci Rear guard (4 sotnias) under Colonel Sveshnikoff will 
march conforming to pace of the transport (with the 
main body). 

3. Column of General Samsonoff will march at 8-30 A M. on 
Houhanhen^ where the midday halt will be. , 

4 Artillery will be used to silence rifle fire from villages. 
Special attention is to be paid to scouting on front and flanks. 

5. Forthe purpose of maintaining comtnimication one Officer 
and six Cossaexs will be detailed from the 1st Chitinsky Cossack 
Regiment to report to General Samsonoff and from the 4bh Ural 
Cossack Regiment ‘to report to GeheraT Telesheff. Officers are to 
report themselves to the commanders of columns and remain constantly 
close to them, so that there may be no repetition of the complaint 
that officers haVe latterly not been sent to keep up communication. 


^ Tkh is tij? first o(?cafioiji oa which guua are ^nfc with fche advanced g«ar<^. 
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10 Thi 

touch is obtdnli'lwfch thfTnenJ'” 

11. I \vill be a* fche head of the column. 

(Sd.) General ABEAMOFF. 
, ABTEE ORDERS. 

of the first part of the road'^v which 

r to guaixling of Japanese prisoners ) 

"fMot cpbuJ^ppliesM are 

the ht» *2Sg.‘° ’’' of the feece before 

^ hat necessity was there to take Newehwang f If jtg canturc 
s«ooad«Toi«,otiv«. of the pkn of the Headqulrtera 

gfeg^ ed ee„. eref^.U 1 5 '‘4£/r.f.y Ze 




I " ' Al ' , • a t ,'■ ' 'r ' "i^* * '*' _i* I « _ *•■ -j '* ^" * • ' — '' 

^■f' : 


Mischenko’s raid oii a'inkow in January i90o. 

ituite aware that I would be helpless if opposed to a comparative 
sniall force in a large town prepared for defence. General Abramoff] 
Jiis orders of 11th January (para. 4) goes so far as to order us torepjj 
by gun fire to rifle fire from villages. In spite of this, that very raotii,\ 
ing'he was bargaining with me as to whether he should given/ 
artillery or not, finally giving his decision in favour of the .sending i 
guns, but only with the impossible condition that I should open tij 
at once, without giving me time to even recall my Cossacks. Wehn, 
the usual waste of time, followed by mad and quite unnecessary haslf 
The decision of the commander of the force to abandon NewchwaH ' 
and continue his march, in spite of the fact that Japanese still n 
mained in the town, proves in itself that its capture wa,s unnecessan 
In the meantime, we lost several hours by turning aside from oi 
main objective in the purauit of unnece.ssary objects of secondan 
importance. . If the object of our attack on Newchwang was simplj 
reconnaissance, there was no need to persist with such obstinacy. ) 
If we had not lost time in fighting, if we had not made a lo/ 

^ halt on the following day, if our rate of matcl 

Delays. been quicker, we should have arrived ai 

Yinkow a whole day earlier, and possibly the Japanese would mi 
have had time to throw some train loads of infantiy into the town, 

(lo be continuecL) 
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GERMAN PAPERS. 



Militar Woehenhlcitt^ 

In the number of May 4fch, there is an article entitled ‘‘ The 
N’ew Swedish Plan of National Defence”, which is worth looking into, 
in view of all the discussion that is going on about our own require- 
ments at the present day. 

The Swedish Plan has been evolved by the Chief of the General 
Staff of the Army conjointly with the Chief of the Naval vStaff, 
subsequent to the separation from Norway. 

1. The A 7 ^my. — The 77 Battalions of Infantry are to be increased 
by 24 during the period 1908-1913, and it is recommended that 
the 2 Fortress Infantry Regiments should be increased from 2 to 3 
Battalions each, that is, to the strength of ordinary Infantry Regi- 
ments. The Field Telegraph Troops are to be increased, and the 
General Staff to be extended. 

On mobilisation it is intended to raise 4bh Battalions, and with 
this end in view the nucleus of officers provided in peace by, 1 Major, 

4 Captains, and 1 Subaltern extra to the establishment of each 
Infantry Regiment. 

Balloon and Seai-chlight Services are also to be started. 

In order to obtain the above-mentioned increases, the following 
alterations are proposed in the terms of liability to service: — 

1. The extension of liability in the first category (The Line) 

from 8 to about 10| years. 

2. -A corresponding extension in the Second Category (The 

Reserve) from the 11th to the 14th. year, in place of 
from the 9feh to the 12 th as at present. 

3. Liability to serve in the ‘‘ Lamisfurr/i ” extended up to 

43 years of age instead of 40 as at present. 

4. Improvement in the training of conscripts by lengthening 

the time of training of the Infantry, Artillery of Position,' 
and Fortress Artillery, .from 8 to 12 months, of which 9 
months would be with the Cotours and 3 periods of 
repetition of 1 month each in the 2nci, 3rd and 4th years 
of service, except in the case of the Artillery of Position, 
who are to have a training of two periods of 45 days each 
in their 2nd and 3rd years of service, by which these 
troops will then be on an equality with the Cavalry,. 
Field Artillery, and Field Engineers. ' * 

5. Easier conditions for the entry of Volunteers* 

6. Free control of the Government over the “ j 

As regards this latter point, at present the '' Zandsturyn'' can 

only be called out when the First Category is with the Colours^ and 
the Reichstag is, sitting. 
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The anticipate^i expenditure for the Ariviy for the period 1908- 
191.8 is (>0 million crowns. 

The above proposals for strengthening the Anny are considered 
to be the miuiiuaiu possible. 

2 Thf*^ fleet. — The increase proposed in the Heet, also to be 
carried out during the 5'ears 1908-1018, is the addition of: — 

2 1st class battleships^ 

2 Mrd class Battlesliips, 

2 Cruisers, with torpedo tubes, 

8 Torpedo boat desti'oyers, 

12 Torpedo boats, 

H Submarines, 

With corresponding increase of jM'rson'Uci. 

The Nava] Staff consider that really double the above require^ 
ments are necessary, but have limited the increase to the numbers 
given, as they do not think that more can be obtained in the course 
of 6 years. 

Other proposals are for the extension of the naval harbour at 
Stockholm, the establishment of a similar one at Gotabiirg, as well 
as the carrying out <rf various xmpro\'ements in canals and fortifica- 
tions. 

The aim and object of the above are that Sweden should have a 
strong field army and fleet to protect her commerce, and her frontiers. 

In the numbers of May 0th and 11th appears an article under 
the heading “ Cavalry Dismounted ActionA Whether it will he 
possible, says the writer, after arming our men with a weapon ei|ual 
to the infantry rifle, to niake them into just as good infantry as 
cavalry soldiers (not marksmen, for there / is already scarcely any 
difference) must be doubted. If it is represented to us that it is for 
this very reason that we keep our men for three years, the writer 
says he feels sure that every expert will agree with him that it is 
much more difficult to make a good rider in two years {for by the 
third year he must be thoroughly trained, that is, he must be able 
to ride raw horses) than to train a good infantry soldier in the same 
period. With this, however, our work is not nearly finished, for, 
besides instruction in riding and attention to matters of detail, 
which are included in our training just the same as they are in 
that of the infantrjv we have also to instruct our men to make the 
most efficient use of their lance. . 

A cavalryman will ceriainly never regard his horse as a mere 
means of transport, for in this case he would turn himself into a 
mounted infantry man, and, says the writer, after the bitter experi- 
ences which the English suffered in the Boer War, no vsensible man 
still gives a thought to mounted infantry, and therefore the first 
principle with our splendid arm must and always will be: “The 
cavalry must in the first instance be able to ride.'' This cannot be 
laid stress on too frequently. 

The relation between riding and shooting is then discussed as 
follows ; “ The horse is the means of trairsport fim rapidly approaching 
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the enemy; rifte fire actually clears up the situation. Thisig;.^ 
any case only preliminary, and will always be the exception. Htl 
enemy should be shaken, then charge will always be easier ai' 
certainly more effective ; if he is not shaken, then we shafl v(i' 
rarely inflict serir>us loss on him by dismounted action. In 
quite a number of factors must be considered, for which a knowleff/ 
of detail is certainly necessary. We nmst dismount under cover ar 
place our horses in safety. Again, we can, at all events during tfei 
attack, only use half our fighting strength, for the horses will tad 
to be led up if the attack succeeds. Even now, in order to attai; 
on foot, a disproportionate numbiu* of cavalry are necessary aaaitisi 
a relatively small and intact infantry detachment, and every featfe 
will have to consider' deeply whether this is worth while, and if 
arm, to quote an often misused term, is not too valuable, for it 
be clear that in an attack on a large scale the arm will be withdraw^, 
for a long time from its proper sphere of work, and the handleiiS 
horses will be a remarkably easy object of attack by an eneiwtic/ 
and active hostile cavalry ; the small cavalry will not be able 
prevent this, or are we again to be protected by our infantry?” 

It certainly sounds very well, when it is said that >ve ought to 
be able to fight just as well on foot as when mounted, but the way to' 
ensure this has not yet been discovered and is not likely to he. ^ 
Certainly cases may and will occur when we shall have to leave 
our horses several miles behind, without any prospect of seeing them 
again, until the enemy has been either driven off or defeated. J 
In that case the situation is quite clear; we have been relieved!, 
of the care of our horses and the result, for us as well as for all hrave: 
infantry, is that we must conquer, or die. But these will be rare' 
exceptions, for usually we shall have our horses with us, arid in an^ 
case the cavalry leader will certainly be caused . much anxiety hjj 
being in doubt, as to whether he will be able to mount his me/ 
again or not and every man of the force will be filled with the sanies 


uneasiness. This is also easily explained. ^ 

The author considers he is not asserting too much when he sa)v 
that our shooting results at over 900 yards at all objects, but especially 
at riflemen lying down, will not be very great. One must rememk; 

' that in individual target practices, the man is only trained to fire upi^. 

to the 450 yards range. The field firing, which takes place once a! 

- year, does not, however, make him, sufficiently certain at longer ^ 
distances. The new Musketry Eegulations will now, of course, give- 
j more frequent opportunities for this to be earned out. ? 

I Infantry, in spite of all the trouble taken with our uniform and \ 

> bandoliers, which are mostly white, will soon notice that cavalry kf 

j opposed to it, and will not be so obliging as to deploy, but will only f 

I . send a relatively small portion against us in skirmishing order as is: 

I already now the case a t manoeuvres. In any case infantry will not be y 

f nearly so much disturbed by anything else as by a charge. ShouHf f 

I the enemy attack, then when he has advanced to within 900 yards’ 1 

j range we may expect to infliet perceptible losses on him (ha does not i 
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even then think great results would be obtained by a skilful advance 
in short rushes), but we shall have to seriously think of mounting, if 
we do not wish to fall an easy defenceless prey to the enemy, in the 
most unpleasant situation that there can be for us, namely, when in 
the act of mounting. That our men will also not be able to aim 
steadily goes yn thou t saying. 

Our Training Manual lays down for umpires, that at distances 
within 450 yards the decision on the fire combat is to be quickly 
given. In the Kusso-Japanese War, however, cases often occurred, 
in which the opponents lay opposite one another for hours at these 
distances, and the attacker had at last to resort to the bayonet. The 
bayonet was generally used in every large battle and not only regi- 
ments but^ whole corps at the Sha Ho attacked with it. At Liao 
Yang, when on the morning of the 31st August the opposing lines of 
skirmishers were separated by distances of only 350 to 450 yards, 
and carried on the fire combat at this close range throughout the 
day, the Japanese were unable to drive the Russians out of their 
- positions by means of fire action. At Mukden the opponents rained 
fire on each other for three whole days, without either side giving 
way. 

From this it is dear, that it is scarcely likely that we shall be 
placed in a position obliging us to keep off the enemy by firing all 
day. For this we are neither provided with a spade nor trained to 
its use. Therefore, if we wish to attain anything, we shall ‘have to 
carryout an assault without the aid of cold steel against an opponent 
who may be behind good cover and possibly entrenched. Ha believes 
that in this case the losses would be very different to those in a 
charge 1 

In dismounted action an important ally, which must not be 
under-rated, fails us, namely, the moral effect, which a well delivered 
charge will have on an enemy who may not even have been shaken. 
We already see at manoeuvres what an impression the charge of 
even one squadron makes on the infantry. This impression will 
certainly not disappear in war, when large masses charge, and even 
if it may only have the effect of delaying or warding oft* the infantry 
it will under certain circumstances be of great gain. The reason 
why in 1870-71 not one single French charge succeeded, was because 
they were all badly led and carried out without energy ; Kunz ^ves 
a very good explanation of this in- his small pamphlet entitled 
"Attacks of French Cavalry on German Infantry and Artillery.’* 

Again, it is extremely doubtful whether the Japanese cavalry 
brigade under Akijama, which by its timely intervention at the 
Battle of Wafangkao saved its sorely pressed wing by dismounted 
action and brought the fight to a standstill (not however by its carbine 
fire but by its machine guns) could not have done even better.^ Could 
it not have decided the battle, after a thorough preparation with 
machine guns, by defivdring a charge in conjunction with the remain- 
ing divisional cavalry, which had also dismounted in order to fight on 
foot, but by doing so had got into great difficulties ? 
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1880, and in the event of an Anglo-Russian conflict it was an open 
rpiestioii as to which side Afglninistan would take. This attitude 
caused the Anglo-Iiuliuji (hiviu-nment many anxious inonients. 

Before uuiny .weeks of the visit had elapsed, states the writer, 
these fears were compietely set at rest, as the xiaiir publiclj’ 
announced hi.s adherence to the obligations of his dead hither, and 
his preference for England. 

The writer then points out how Russia may threaten the inde- 
pendence of Afghanistan, for by Mr. fjalfoiirs fomons declaration 
in the House we are bound to regard any further advance of Russia 
m ti easm helli 

The question as to how tar the movements of a large army 
marching through Afghanistan would be influenced by the peculiar 
conditions of this country have been discussed over and over again by 
military writers. The following three factors would seem to be of 
importance: — 

1. The mountainous conditions of the country. 

2. The questions of the practicability as regards movement, and 
of the fertility of the country as also the questions of transport and 
supply closely bound up with these. 

3 The po^ver of resistance of the Afghan Army. 

- A deseription then follows of the mountain barriers of Afghanis- 
tan, and of the impracticability of the Pamirs. In the eastern portion 
of the Hindu Kush the writer considers the Diirah Pass (12,800 
feet) to be the only practicable one, and quotes Colonel Haniba ^as 
saying that not more than 300 men could cross it in one day, and 
that too for only three or four months in the year. The western 
Hindu Kush are easier, and here is situated the Bamian Pass (10,250 
feet). 

The writer then describes what he calls the “King’s Way” 
(the main trade from Central Asia to India), the road from 

Herat to Kandahar. Up to Girishk the country is baiTen, but here 
it becomes rich and fertile, and an army could count on living on 
the country. Throughout this road it isTo be noted that there are 
no bridges. 

Next to the geographical conditions the attitude of the Afghan 
troops towards an army would have a considerable infiiienee. Ac- 
cording to English and Russian sources of information the regular 
troops of the Amir number some 70,000 to 80,000 men, of which 
about 50,000 are infantry, 20,000 are cavalry, and 1,000 are artillery. 

As univei'sal conscription obtains in Afghanistan, in case of 
war all men capable of bearing arms would be summoned to the 
coloum. But, as the tribes in Afglian-Turkistan and round Herat 
are friendly disposed towards Russia, and besides as a portion of the 
remaining tribes could not be relied upon to answer the Amirs 
summons, the full fighting strength cannot be reckoned at more than 
from 200,000 to 250,000 men. 

These men cannot be compared with European troops, as they 
lack everything which makes an army formidable, as, for instance, 
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capable leaders, uniform organisation, good armament, 
and discipline. Every man u'cars just what he likes. The 
round Kabul and on the frontier are certainly armed with Martifii';' 
Henry and Mauser rides, but all the rest have only the okht'. 
patterns, even flint-locks. ^ ■"/ 

The artillery are said to have about 200 guns of (lifferenti 
patterns. Among these are 30 Q. F. Krupps, which were introduce 
with the consent of the English Government in 1902. ! 

The cavaliy are only armed with the lance, and arc bad!\ 
mounted. ^ ^ *1 

The army possesses no technical troops, 'or such things assnppb 
columns, etc. 

Still, though on account of all these defects the Afghan Amy! 
is not tit to stand in line with European troops, it is capable oj' 
doing considerable damage to the lines of communication of anavniys^^ 
marching through the country, and of causing the latter to guaidi 
its communications strongly, • f 

England, says the writer, is well awurre of these shortcomings^ 
of the Afghan Army, and her dearest wish is to send to the country. 
English officers to instruct the troops, and to be allowed to preparti 
the fu ture theatre of war by the establishment of roads and railways 
and by means of a careful survey. 

. Not until these desires of England have been fulfilled cai); 
Afghanistan be regarded as a strong bulwark of India against! 
Russian aggression. - | 

In the number of June Loth there is a short article on thel 
Military Forces of Canada. This has been transcribed from the Journal 
of the Royal United Sertrice InatituMon, and no comments are addd L 
That of June 29th contains a very full and precise list and descrip- J 
tion of all the mameuvres to be held in the British Isles during M 
summer and autumn of 1907., I 

These articles together with that on the Military Iniportmicel 
of Afghanistan” show how great an interest our Teutonic neighboiirr 
takes in our doings and in those of Greater Britain over the seas, j 

Nos. 79 and 80 (June 22nd and 25th) contain a most import 
taut essay, entitled. The Provisioning in war of the Huge Armies of|; 
the Future” by Colonel yon Francois, Commanding* Queen Eliza-; 
beth's 3rd Regiment of Grenadier Guards. * • 

In a publication by Hermann Walther, says the writer, 
appeared an ai-fcide by Major-General Laymann entitled “ The Co! 
opemtion of the Troops in the Provisioning of the Huge Armies ia \ 
the Next War” w^hich he proposes to discuss, more especially 
because it overestimates the importance of co-operation of the troops i: 
and does not give the Commissariat Department the credit due 

Jif, precis zs icrittm in the Ht persmr as purporting to be g trmnlatm | 

The article begins with a genera! discussion on the value ol| 
feeding an army well in war, which culminates in the principle de- [ 
rived from experienee, that the well fed soldier is eqiialto the ;; 



highest demands of war and can withstand bodily and mental illness. 
Genera! Laymann is of opinion that this principle will be much 
more prominent in the wars of the future than it has been up to 
date, for reasons which owe their origin to the social and moral 
bringing up of our young men of the present day. He ends his 
introduction with a short reference to Napoleons campaigns of 1812 
and 1813 and the increased difficulties, which will be experienced in 
the collection and forwarding of supplies during the next war in 
consequence of the armies of millions, with which one will have to 
deal. As only 5 pages of print are devoted to the discussion of these 
weighty questions of the past and future, which are the foundation 
of the provisioning of armies in the wars of the future, they must be 
meant to merely serve the author as introductory matter to the 
main object, for the article continues as follows; — 

(1) It is desirable to stimulate and train the troops in the 

preparation of their food in order that they may derive 
the maximum* amount of nourishment from it. 

(2) To prove that the collection of supplies in the immediate 

theatre of war is not the business of the Commissariat 
Department, but of the troops. 

While the first recommendation has much in its favour, and is 
interesting to all who prefer cooking by the men individually to 
cooking in bulk, I should like in the interest of the Commissariat 
Department, as well as of the troops, to enter a strong protest), 
against the application of the proposals contained in (2). 

The author in this respect underestimates the great progress 
made by our Commissariat Officers in preparing for the tasks that 
will fall to them in war, and he does not take into consideration 
the principles of the modern system of supply in the field, which 
demand a perfect co-operation between the Commissariat Depart- 
ment and the troops. 

Before going into the matter more closely, I should like here to 
hark back to those points, on which stress has been laid in the intro- 
duction, because they concern the greater questions of war and, 
therefore, are of interest to both professional and lay-men alike. 

They will indeed be armies of millions, that will appear on the 
theatre of war in the next European war, the niimber of men and 
horses will far but number those ever employed in any previous war, 
and their maintenance will influence the strategical plans of the 
Head-Quarter Staff to an incredible degree. The will of the Gom- 
marider-in-Ohief "'to fight and conquer’' may indeed carry every 
thing before it regardless of all considerations, but the question of 
supplies remains an important factor, which can never be dispensed 
with in logistics. No leader has been spared this experience and 
General Laymann draws our attention to two cases in Military 
History which illustrate this lesson very forcibly. 

Napoleon's campaign of 1812 did not prove a failure owing to 
losses in battle or the cold, but on account of the impossibility of 
feeding his army of 100,000 men regularly and continuously. 
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300,000 men. The supply difficulties of 1812 and 1813 are not 
peculiar to the wars of Napoleon, they appear in all great wars and 
naturally increase with the vsize of armies and theii' distance from the 
base of supply. 

We should pay attention to the principles derived from expe- 
rience of the war of more ancient times. They never become obsolete, 
but on the contrary they retain their value and have always found 
readers and students for whom they have been the means of shorten- 
ing the long winter evenings in enjoyable study. The wars of the 
past have for generations proved a mine of knowledge for those in 
search of it. But when new wars took place, it became apparent that 
the number of men searching for knowledge was inadequate and 
time-honored principles had to be dearly learnt and paid for afresh. 
In war this is much more important as far as supply arrangements 
are concerned, than all strategical questions and the art of tactics. 
Battles and combats may be looked on as the acts of a drama on which 
the eyes of the world are fixed but the collection and forwai*ding of 
supplies remain the unostentatious, but at the same time essential 
work behind the scenes. With us, after every campaign there have 
always been men, who have attempted to lay down in writing the 
lessons which were to be learnt from the subsistence of the troops, 
and even if these writings may not have been read much by the 
publie, still they have yet not been undervalued by those authorities 
on whom the responsibility for improving the Commissariat Depart- 
ment rested. 

The campaign of 1864 presented no difficulties of supply. The 
small Prussian army of 50,000 men was little larger than an army 
corps of the present day. Every facility existed for forwarding 
supplies: the theatre of war favourably situated and our troops, as is 
the case at manoeuvres, scarcely experienced any bodily privations. 

The General Report on the Medical Services in ' tne campaign 
of 1864 prepared by Surgeon-General Lceffler, is full of praise for the 
arrangements made for provisioning in the field, the direction of 
which was at that time entrusted to acting Privy Councillor 
■ Weidioger. Notwithstanding this, experiences were gained. It was 
settled that the different parts of the ration were unsuited to practi- 
• cal requirements of the soldiers. The meat ration was increased from 
250y to 375y 8 oz* to 12 02 .), the bread ration was decreased from 
934^ to 750^, (1*86 lb. to 1| lb.) and a coffee ration was added. 

In 1866 the supply arrangements were very defective. Although 
only 280,000 men, m round numbers, had to be provided for, the 
Commissariat Department was entirely unequal to the task and the 
Commanders of troops often found themselves obliged to overlook 
the fact of their men helping themselves in an unauthorised manner. 
Our Commissariat Department lacked experience and preparation in 
peace time. The rapid conclusion of the campaign saved the army 
from serious catastrophies, although a great deal of sickness prevailed 
for some time. After the campaign it was well known that the 
Commissariat Department had failed in its task, but it was not known 
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haw this could be remedied. The new Prussian RegulafeionH fi' 
supplv in the field, by A. K. 0. of the 4th July 1867, provided av 
out of the difficulty by the statement : “The provision ofordij];,, 
food-supplies should be obtained by billeting and requisitioniinfji. 
the enemy's country and in case of need from the magazines of on,/ 
own country." ^ | 

This sentence corresponds to the train of thought of Layinanril ■ 
work. We know, however, that to-day the enormous armies cant ^ 

seldom count on billeting and requisitioning and that it will beinr? 
more the rule to depend on the line of communications for suppliegl 
Moreover until 1870 the theoretical discussions on the cheirr 
ingredients of the soldiers' field service ration were continued, 
decided that the daily amount necessary to keep up the strength oi| ' 
man in hard work was — I ! 

137g. (4*38 oz.) of albumen, 137gf. (4*38 oz.) of fat, and ®,$! 
(11*26 oz.) of hydrate of carbon. ^ '1 

According to this proportion the field service ration of {[f 
soldier in 1870 was as follows : — f 


' ' ! 

AiVmmen. 

Graina. 

Fat. 

Grains. 

i 

Hj’dratcJ 

Grain?! 

37%. (12 055 ) fre&h meat 


... 

68 2 

33 7 

J 

750g. (1| lb.) bread 


... 

637 

9*7 

m j 

l2og. ;4 oz.'’ rice ... 

... 

... 

9'4 

0*4 

1 

i 

9(’ll 

;.i 


Total 


141-3 

: 1 

43*8 

;j 

'i 

1 




The ideas of science on this question to-day are given in 
Medical Field Service Regulations, paragraphs 360 and 361. / 

The difficult question of bringing up supplies wasra{ideea8i| 
bjr arrangements made with contractors. The training of 
missariat officers remained defective and for this we had to] 
dearly in 1870-71. The acquirements of the section and pi^l 
commanders on the line of communications were also very 
below the mark. 



Daring the journey to the Franco German frontier, the troops 1 

revelled in the enjoyjiient of the free gifts of the population offered : 

to them at the railway stations. Directly the frontier had been ! 

crossed, however,* damp bivouacs and meagre fare had to be put ‘ f 

up with. Supplies were irregular, especially in the centre, where " 

the districts were exhausted. | 

The difficulties of supply w^ere very great in front of Metz 1 

during the first half of the investment, when part of the provisions i 

perished in consequence of the inclement weather, and when foot o 

and mouth disease broke out. The “ Hinterland’’ in which supplies 
were collected by the cavalry divisions for miles round, did not 
help much, and the forwarding of supplies faileil owing to the • 

railway line Remilly- Bingen becoming blocked. The provisions 
for the II x4rmy lay there for 30 days, and could not be forwarded :• 

on to the troops, owing to the lack of cart transport. Carts and 
horses were, it is true, hired, but the drivers mostly fled as soon as - 

wet weather or other circumstances made things uncomfortable for ;• 

them. The enormous stores of provisions had to be unloaded on J 

the railway and perished. The provision train of the III Army on \ 

the line Weissenburg-Nancy caused a block on the railway in the | 

same , manner. | 

The work of the Commissariat Department failed in front of 
Paris at first, because the inhabitants had driven off all the cattle 
and had partly carried off the supplies in store, destroying the 
remainder. Only the wine cellars appeared to be inexhaustible. 

The whole of the supplies of the provision columns had to he used 
up, purchases had to be made at high prices, and cavalry detach- 
ments collected supplies from a great distance. It was not till Oc- 
tober that the system of supply was placed on a sound and systematic 
basis by supplies being forwarded from Germany. 

The troops in front of Belfort, at times, suffered severe pri- 
vations. The country round was exhausted, the forwarding of 
supplies was irregular and failed completely at the time the battles 
on the lisaine were fought. For a long time the troops lived on beef 
and rice, which caused indigestion. It was only when the railway 
line Blesme-Dijon was completed that an improvement at last set in. 

These few examples are enough to prove that the Campaign of 
1870-71 was rich in experiences from which lessons for the future 
might be and have been learnt. It has taught iis the lesson that 
exertions and privations make the body susceptible to infection. 

This applies equally to typhoid fe ver as • to affections of the 
digestive organs. The medical reports on the German army in 
1870^71 contain a full and interesting account of this matter and 
the study of these reports is strongly recommended to all who take 
an interest in the provisioning of troops. : V 

The following summary compiled by Chief Staff Surgeon Dr, 

Velde shows clearly how far* Tn excess’ the* casualties, suifered hy 
armies through sickness, have been to those caused by the enemy’s 
weapons up to date. 
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causing disease if insufficiently cleaned. If this question should be 
answered in the affirmative by competent medical authority, then 
we need not trouble ourselves any further about the mince-meat 
machine and" it will disappear entirely from our calculations. 

The cooking experiments by peiieral Laymann with mince-meat 
machines took place in 1887, that is ,20 years ago, and I presume 
the results were made knosvn to the War Ministry. In the same 
way, the results of the experiments made with this meichine in China 
and South-West Africa are known to the War Ministry. When in 
spite of these experiments an order for mince-meat machines was 
neither made nor recommended, it must be presumed that there 
were strong grounds for this. Should the introduction of mobile 
field kitchens follow later on, then the importance of the mince- 
meat machine, will dinunish considerably, for the cooking apparatus 
will enable even fresh killed meat, by means of a high degree of heat, 
to he quickly made palatable. Now as far as the book of instruction 
is concerned, I am not aware what purpose ifeds meant to serve. 
General Laymann says that the book should contain everything that 
is important for an officer to know in the interests of the good feed- 
ing of his men. If the General means by this, instructions for cook- 
ing by the individual man, then we already possess these in “ Hints 
for Cooking.'* {See Regulations for Subsistence in Peace.) 

On the other hand, if the book of instructions is not to be a 
guide to cooking, bub is meant to contain directions ia the handling 
of provisions until ready for use, that is examination, storage and 
forwarding, then we find all that is worth knowing in the new Field 
Service Medical Regulations under Hygiene in War," paragraphs 
350-il9. I presume that the very clear and precise directions 
given here, were not accessible to General Laymann when his work 
went to press. 

What the regnlations on hygiene in war teach ua, is founded on 
thorough research and experiments and General Laymami will find 
many questions answered there, which he would like to see cleared 
up by means of practice in supply duties. 

Our officers have certainly not been idle, nor have they lain in 
a long trance, A great deal of hard work has been done, and if it 
appears that we are making no progress in many questions of 
material, then it is only because our hands are tied by the cost. 

Into this province comes the question of mobile field kitchens, 
which owing to the growth of armies and the increasing demands 
made from the troops, has certainly become a burning one. 

The advantages of the mobile kitchens are universally acknow- 
ledged and we know that the whole Eussian army in the Russo- 
Japanese war wag equipped with them and that they rendered good 
service not only to the Russians, but to the Japanese also, when they 
fell into their hands. General laymann is alsp in favour of the mobile 
field kitchens^ notwithstanding that he has been brought up on the 
principles of cooking indiviaually and has cultivated these with 
extraordinary zeal and I may scientifically, I for my part . have 
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never been able to raise any enthusiasm over cooking individually, 
perhaps because I am entirely lacking in all application for and 
knowlcrlge of the art of cookings. This failing, however, as I have had 
opportunity of observing during a long period of peace service, I 
share with a very large number of men whose incapacity as well as 
mine, a long period of active service would I believe but imperfectly 
serve to remove. General Laymann confirms this, while relating to 
us from military history many unsuccessful experiments in coofcng, 
and he says : 

“Since my experience of the war of 1 866 in which the army 
nearly came to grief, owing to it not understanding how to turn the 
available supplies to good account, I have busied myself both theoreti- 
cally and practically with these questions.” 

At manoeuvres whenever I was able and dared to, I always 
encouraged cooking in large kettles and have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it suited the men well The specially trained 
kitchen staff prepared a tasty meal and the remainder of the men 
were able to rest until the food was ready. I was not always able to 
grant the men the relief of cooking in bulk, for among my superior 
officers there were also advocates of cooking individually, who forbade 
large cooking pots being carried as not being allowed for by the 
Kegulations, and'strictly insisted upon the food being prepared by 
the men themselves in their own cooking pots. 

According to our own Regulations we are also to-day bound 
down to cooking individually, but I believe, however, that the great 
advantages of cooking in bulk are not disputed by any one. The 
mobile field* kitchens enable cooking in bulk to be carried out most 
efficiently. 

Their greatest advantages are : — * 

(1) Regular and clean handling of the food, uj> to its prepara- 
tion and while it is being cooked, by a trained ’perBOiineU 
f2) Rapid cooking during the inarch, whereby it is possible 
to feed the men as soon as they reach camp or during 
the longer intervals in a battle. 

(S) Using up the food to its full extent as opposed to the 
waste which is unavoidable when it is distributed. 

(4) Releasing the combatant ranks from individual cooking 
which takes up so much time and is so fatiguing, 

(5) Easy control of the supply and cooking arrangements by 

the supply officer and his staff. 

Of course searching experiments must he made before their final 
introduction, and we know that these have been carried out for years 
according to the Reports on the inanceuvres of individmal army 
corps. ■■ - ^ 

It is not an easy matter to technically explain, the. extensive 
requirements, which are necessary in the construction of kitchen carts. 

To these requirements in my opinion the following belong among 
others 

(1) Easy steering facilities and mobility at the trot. 
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(2) The total weight of tlie cart when loaded should bo suit- 

able to two-hoRse drtuigiife 

(3) Sufficient I'ooui ami facilities for cleaning the cooking 

pots of a compiiny. 

(i) The provision of a receptacle for coffee ]>esides the cooking 
kettles. 

(5) Fossil) ilit}^ of cooking, or rather relatively speaking keeping 

the water warm during the march, so that nn sotting 
out the cooking pots cau be lilied with enough f<»r a full 
meal* 

(6) Enough storage space h>r a second meal, 

(7) Carnage for the cooking pcuvsonnel (2 meab 

(8) Carriage for cooking iitensils and biitcherks tools^ 

As soon as we are provided with mobile field kitchens, I con- 
isider it will be very desirable that they should be used at manieuvres, 
Manauivres, should as as possible resemble real warfiire, and this 
Bhould, therefore, also apply to supply arrangenients, so. that leaders 
and men may go through a period under service conditions entailing 
fatiguing marches and fights and bivouac on the ground according 
to the general situation. The men shouklnot be fed in billets, but 
from the mobile field kitchens, which march with the 1st Line 
Transport. Supplies shouli! be collected by purchase or brought 
up by transport trains. Much could be said about this kind of 
practice in supply arrangements, but this is outside the scope of 
this article. • I now come to the collection of supplies in the theatre 
of f^perations, which General Laymann wishes to leave entirely in 
the hands of the troops, for he states,, that the collection and pur- 
chase of supplies by the Commissariat Department, yields less than 
when carried out by the troops themselves and checks their activity* ^ 

General Laymann wishes there to be a sharp distinction be- 
tween the collection of supplies in the area occupied by the troops as 
opposed to remoter areas. The first is to be exclusively the domain 
of the troops and. the latter that of the Comnnssariat Department. 
Such a distincfeion is quite impossible and can only be regarded as a 
theoretical propoBition put forward by those who are not sufficiently 
grounded in the principles of our modern Commissariat arrange- 
ments. 

The collection of supplies by the troops (by purchase and re- 
quisition) is^ neither bound down nor limited by the present regula- 
tions, and it is in Met demanded in all eases where billeting fails. 
In practice the procedure is as Mlow's. 

If the owners of the houses on which men are billeted cannot 
undertake the supply of food or the troops bivouac, then they can 
be fed from thetr ration carts and see that these are refilled by. pur- 
chase and requisition, or if these are both impossible, from the sup- 
lies in the transport trains. For this pui’pose the troops have supply 
officers ^ at their fiisposal, who must use every endeayour to replenish 
the i*arion carts later on the field kitchen and ration carts) by pur- 
chase or requisition; Should both of these methods foil owing to 
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iuto the country. The three secretaries have each special bodies of 
troops assigned to them,^ to which they ride during the march, in 
order to find out the condition of the supplies and to receive indents 
from the troops. 

The controller and the four magazine assistants he sends on 
ahead, when possible, under cavalry escort, to the theatre of operations 
pointed out by the Divisional Commander, to investigate the supply 
resources in the district and, if necessary, to make purchases and 
collect supplies. 

The -supply officer keeps himself well acquainted with the re- 
quirements of the battalion and must, for example, be able to an- 
swer the following questions : — . 

How did the rationing go the day before ? 

Did the men receive breakfast before starting 1 

Are the emergency rations complete ? 

Have the men got any rations with them besides the emergency 
rations ? 

What are the contents of the ration and fonage waggons ? 

Have the supplies on the ration carts been replenished ? 

When therefore the intendance secretary arrives, the supply 
officer can give him exact information and make known his own 
requirements. All the information collected by the intendance 
secretaries is sent to the Divisional intendant, 'who is now in 
a position to make the necessary arrangements at the light 
time. 

An extract of the reconnaissance can then be published in the 
supply order which is issued as a divisional order of the day to the 
troops before they retire to rest. 

I should not like it to remain unmentioned, that the value and 
significance of such co-operation is well known to our Commis- 
sariat Officers of to-day. Their future efficiency depends on a 
thorough preparation in peace, which has considerably increased their 
intelligence for the tasks of the Commissariat Department in war, 
thanks to the encouragement which the War Ministry and the Chief 
of the General Staff are continually giving. 

I hope to have proved above that the ideal of a good system of 
supply for the troops does not, as General Laymann thinks, depend 
on a limitation of the Commissariat Department's work at home and 
on the distant theatre of war, and not on the troops themselves 
using up the supplies of the immediate theatre of war, also not on 
the introduction of a book of instructions and mince-meat machines, 
but solely on a faithful co-operation between the Commissariat 
Department and the troops. 

There is a short account of the old “King's Gennan Legion” 
1803-1816, in the number of July 4th. The regiments which 
composed the legion now bear the name “ Hanover " before^ their 
regimental number. The Emperor made a special inspection of 
them a few years back, and made particular reference to their past 
services and traditions. 
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In the number of Angusfc 8th appears an article unfler the 
title of Numbers and space in connection with the employment of 
Artillery.” The writer divides his subject under varioirs headings: — 

1. I^irddiarity in the ad ion of\ui.iUer\j and iii^ limitations . — 
Artillery is conhned to the defensive, and is in its element in battles 
of position and e.specially so in fortresvS warfare. Its effect in battles 
diminishes as scenes shift, and at close ranges its services are lost. 

2. Artilleaaj in war iHaluhtA^^ arm and never 

the main one. — It can only march and fight when protected by 
the other arms. From this statement it follows how e.s.sential to 
artillery is co-operation with Cavalry and Infiintry. 

S. Proportion of the urnia.— Thearm which according 

to the general situation must be regarded as the most important, 
cannot be too vstrong, whilst the strength of each auxiliary arm is 
dependent on it. To determine this proportion for all time is not 
feasible.. . , , . 

4. The 7K timber of guns that crm be employed depends 0 ‘n 
the amoimt of space aihidjxble. — The number of guns could \vell 
be doubled were it possible to do this without increasing the space 
they require in battle, at the halt, and on the march, and in sncll a 
calculation not only the fighting batteries, but also the artillery 
baggage, ammuhition columns, etc., must be taken into account. 

5. The space available for the artillery in battle depends on 
the fighting front taken up by the infantry. — This space will vary 
in the most extraordinary way according to the object of the fight and 
the peculiarities of the terram. In open country and in the defence 
it will increase, but will decrease in close country and in the attack. 

6. The ideal amount of space ancl^nohildiy. -- Axi amy corps 
(German) in the attack requires 6,550 yards of front, and were it 
able to have this it would place 300 guns in one continuous line ; 
this, however, must be regarded purely iis an ideal, as such spkce 
could practiciilly never be obtained. If more troops are placed 
on a certain amount of ground than it can conveniently hold, 
then the result of overcrowding will militate against mutual co- 
opemtion, 

7. Numbers and space in o/1870.— Alfchovigh 

in 1870 the occupation of too confined a front was less fatal wdien 
opposed to the inferior French artillery than would have been the 
cme against a foe of equal calibre,, and although some of the 
artillery fought in very crowded lines, it frequently happened never-- 
theless that every available gun could not be brought into action. V 
At Wberth only 250 out of 480 German guns were engaged ; at 
Grav^elotte 10 batteries could not be brought into line; at the end 
of the Rittle of Beaumont many German guns were idle ; and at 
Weissemburg, where there was siifficant space, all the guns were ■ not 
brought up. At Sedan the same conditions prevailed, for 19 batteries 
could find no room to deploy; while at Spicheren the artilleiy had 
to be content with positions fram which only a small effect could be 
obtained.. ' V ^ ^ ^ 
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S. Th<} employme'iit of a lanjci' ii.uinher of 1 

1870 a dilkrent mefhod 'of fr,htmg for ih/j^f f'l 

Artillery.— In the German Army Corps in' 1870 th '"’4 
infantry men to each gun. At the present time there a, 
men p<n- gun, so that the German artillery a.s comnare, 
fiintry has more than dtfnbled itself. Thus the irifintn! f 1 
on an average have to e.xtend 2 | more than in 1870 ’ t p "''"I 
favours the artillery, and its positions need no lonc^er hTirl 
and easily vulnerable lines of 1870. The effect ?f ™ “I 
con.sidered as most important ; and makes the 'tide of km!«i 
hivour of that side which knows best how to make use afu 1 
9. Battle traininy.-h i.s difficult to pWe I 

bodies of artillery into the %ht on a narrow front I “'rf 
required a high standard of tactical training, a good eve f 1 

and mutual co-operation in air movements. 

... I®.- a,nd space on the maVc/i.—Since 187(1 A 

tillery baggage has increased, and thus the army has betl ' 

cumbrous the march of the infantry to the battle field SrV 

f hp f ^ consequen tly decreased. Attemi 

theiefore be made to reduce the space occupied by the ‘ 

: 11 . The^-engthoftheArder^andC^^ 

uho bungs his army to its objective by means of ranid ci.i. ' 
great mobility, and understands how to select his batdi fiplR’’' 

, able to do_ with less artillery than a leader of slowerfntS 

whiir^’ inferior commander will need stronger 

^\hile a gemus Will know how to dispense with its Inn {yfni I 

large amount of baggage. " ' 

following may be taken as principleci 
2tiIle1y-°-“ ™ connection with the empIojU 

'.pi? “-I 

tog'mrd,s%2.).“ fc-ii! 

sufficient room for a proportionallv iJ 

i.g in peacMre. *' ' ‘I 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 

{Revue Militaire Suisse, April, 1907.) 

The main feature of this number is a reproduction of the new 
Swiss Miltary law. A short resume of this is accordingly given below. 

A commentary on the law in the May and June numbers will 
also be found briefly summarised in due sequence. 

Chapter L 

THE NEW MILITARY LAW. 

This chapter lays down that every male in Switzerland must 
either perform personal military service or pay an exemption tax. 
The age for service is from the 20 th to the end of the 48th year. 

Besides cases of physical, mental or moral unfitness, which are 
recognised as debarring a man from the privilege of rendering 
personal service, certain classes are exempt, such as high civil 
functionaries, members of the legislature, clergy, medical men, etc. 

It may be noted that compensation is given by the State to 
families left in distress through the absence of the bread winner on 
military service. 

Chapter II. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE SWISS ARMY. 

This starts with the classification of the Swiss army. There 
are three divisions, corresponding to the ages of the men who compose 
them: these are the active army {Hite), with men of 20 to 82 years 
of age ; and the reserves {land voehr and landstrum) containing the 
men of 33 to 40, and 41 to 48, respectively. 

In war the three divisions are called out in the order, given. 

This chapter continues with a description of the composition of 
the Swiss army, which does not difier materially from other 
European armies. 

Horses are, however, provided on a special system, the expense 
being shared between the State and the individual, ag., if the State 
provides the horse, the man pays half the first cost, and the animal 
becomes his own property at the end of his Hite service. Officers are 
also assisted in obtaining horses, * 

All arms and personal equipment are furnished by the State. 
In the case of machines for cyclists the State bears half the cost. 

Factories for the manufacture of all descriptions of war-like stores 
are maintained by the State.. 


r 
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As a rule the soldier is armed and equipped by the canton in 
which he is recruited, and retains the articles in his possession and 
at his own risk daring the |)eiMod of his service. He is not per- 
mitted to use his equipment far otlier than inilitary purposes. 

The arms and equipment are the property of the Confederation, 
the inflividual cannot dispose of the articles. In cases where a 
man is not capable of looking after his e<|uipiiicnt it may be with- 
drawn. 

At the termination of the pers(.>nal service the man becomes the 
owner of his arms and equipment. 

Officers are provided by the State with arms, equipment and 
saddlery (in cavalry b and are compensated at a fixed rate for their 
expense.s in purchasing uniform. 

The equipment of corps is provided by the State, and stored at 
the place of assembly- Vehicles are hired. 

War reserves of material and explosives are always maintained 
by the Confederation. 

Ail arms and equipment in the possession of men are inspected 
annually. The men who are called up for training are inspected 
during the training; those not called up are inspected on fixed days 
in the communes. All stores requiring repair or replacement are 
dealt with on these occasions. 

The equipment of corps is inspected every two years, the work 
being done by their own commanders in the case of in ian try and 
engineers, otlnprwise by the Military Department. The object of the 
inspection is U> insure that the equipment is properly stored, that 
there are no deficiencies and that everything is prepared for a rapid 
mobilisation. 


Chapter III. 


TRAINING OF THE ARMY. 


J. — Preparaiov]/ Instriicfion. 

The cantonal schools include a regular course of gymnastics 
as part of the instruction. Public associations continue the. boy’s 
physical education after he leaves school, and teach him the use of 
the rifle. The State exercises a constant and careful supervision 
over the physical education of the youth of the country up to the 
time of recruitment for military service. Arms, ammunition, eta, 
are provided free for the shooting clubs and associations, and other 
assistance is given as required. 


II.—Gojps of Instruetova, 


A regular corps of instructors is maintained for the training 
recruits, and for the schools of instrucbioa. The officers of this corps 
form part of the Army, and receive promotion like other officers. 

The training of the troops geneiully is in the hands of 
own ofiiceiB, 
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registration of such men, every permit to drill is reported to the 
local military authorities. The cantons keep these registers. The 
military authorities nierely maintain lists of units. An officer is 
told off in each district for the registers of men. 

When possible the cantons form their own units complete, e.g,, 
companies, batteries, etc. The Confederation forms certain units 
also, and details any extra officers, etc,, rec^uired for the cantons. 
The cantons appoint their own officers, the Federal Council only 
appointing staffs, etc., to units formed from several cantons. 

The Confederation provides the general equipment and war 
material, while the cantons furnish the personal equipment of the 
troops. Complete supplies of all descriptions for an army are always 
kept ready. 

The Federal Assembly indemnifies the cantons for their expendi- 
ture on equipment. 

The cantons are responsible for the provision and preservation 
of the equipment for their own troops, so that nothing should he 
lacking on mobilisation. The Confederation is responsible for the 
rest of the war material. 

The Federal Council lays down the rules for mobilisation, but 
the work is done in the cantons. • , ‘ 

All supplies of provisions, all buildings and works for military 
purposes are exempt from any local taxes. 

IL — Military Administration of the Confederation. ; ' ' 

The Chancellery of the Military Department is under the control 
of the chief of that department. It conducts all correspondence and 
is in charge of all proposals for submission to the Federal Council 
Under it are the heads of the services, vizr.~ 

Chief of the General Staff. • ■ ■ - ’ ' 

Chiefs of each arm of the service. 

‘ Chief Medical Officer. 

Chief Intendance Officer. 

Chief of the Technical Section, etc., etc. 

These chiefs of the various services have the duties of preparing 
reports, orders, etc., for the annual budget of their arms. They 
also correspx>nd in the name of the Military Department, and give 
effect to its decisions. 

The General Staff is responsible for the following : 

Preparation for war generally. 

Mobilisation. 

All questions of national defence. 

Training of staff and of large itnits. Organisation and supervision 
of all schools^ and classes of instruction of the staff. 

General administration of the General Staff:— 

Intelligence. 

Militaiy books and maps, 

' The chiefs of the arms of the service are responsible for;— 
Questions relating to their own arm. 
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Admini.strafciori of units and their Staff. 

(JrganisatiiMi and .supervi.siuii of training and insbrucbion in units. 

Officers (promotion, etc.) 

Similarly the chiefs of the norocombabant services. 

The following are special: — 

Infantry, 

Organisation and direction of central schools and musketry* 

Cavalry. 

Purchase, training and distribution of remounts. 

General administration of all questions relating to horses. 

Artillery . 

Administration and training of troops belonging to the train, 
and officers orderlies. 

Engineers. 

Supervision of Engineer Officer’s instruction, supply of explosives 
and materiel for distructive work, prepares fortifications to be built 
in time of war. 

Fortifications, 

Administration and building of permanent fortifications. 

MedicaL 

Administration of the medical charge of the army. 

Veierincmj. 

General supervision of all veterinary work. 

Commwsarmt 

Provision and distribution of food and other supplies. Has 
charge of all stores for the same* Administers barracks. 

Military Teelmicctl 

Charged with the provision and improvement of war materiel. 
Manufactures of war stores and proof of guns, etc. Manufacture of 
ammunition. Hands over completed materiel to the intendance. 

Intendcmce. 

Arsenals, storage, and distribution of ordnance, war materiel 
ammunition, accoutrements, etc., etc., all ordnance duties* 

Topographic Section. 

Prepares maps, and triangulates. 

III.—CammmicL . 

The chain of responsibility is intended to give each commander 
entire control over the command, for which he is responsible. Each 
commander prepares his troops for war, and may. call upon subordi- 
nates for reports. Each superior commander makes his reports and 
proposals for the consideration of higher authority, 

A committee of national defence composed of the commanders 
of army corps, the chiefs of the general staff and the infentry service, 
under the chief of the Military Department as president, deliherates 
on all important questiohs of the defence of the country. As soon, 
however, as the commander-in-chief is nominated (in war time) this 
com mittee ceases to work. 
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When personal matters are under discussion, such as an officer’s 
promotion, the responsible authorities of the arm of service concerned 
are allowed to take part in these uvev'tings. Also at least once a year 
the commanders of army units and certain of the cluefs from the 
Military De^partinent meet, unrler the president of the latter, to ' 
discuss and propose improvements in the army. 


Chai>ter V. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. 

J . — Creneral Ovdevs* 

The army is charged with the duty of defence of the country 
against foreign aggressors, and the maintenance of order at home. 

The army is at the disposal of the Confederation, but, until 
required by that body, cantons have the power of using their own 
troops. The expenses of cantonal mobilisation are borne by the 
canton. 

The Federal Council gives orders for the general mobilisation. 
This order affects every man and officer seiwing in the troops 
concerned. 

In ease of war the Federal Council can call out all men of 19 and 
IS who are fit for service, also all employes of the military adminis- 
tration maybe brought under military law->~iBcluding factory hands, 
etc. Farther every citizen who is not called upon to seiye in the 
army, is compelled to place himself at the disposal of the military 
authorities, and to furnish on requisition any supplies or transport 
demanded. 


mid TeHelm* 

The Confederation has the right to dispose of all means of trans- 
port in the country for the mobilisation. Orders may be issued 
^ of any animals, (horses, mules, etc.,) and no 


IL— Chief Command* 


The Federal Assembly nominates the General for chief command 
when an important mobilisation is contemplated. The Federal 
Council informs this officer of the object of the operations. 

The Chief of the staff is appointed by the Federal Council, on the 
Chief Commanders recommendation. Up to the time ofthe General’s 
appointment the command of the army on mobilisation vests in the 
Militaiy Department. 

The General, once appointed, assumes entire control, issues all 
orders and takes all measures required. He arranges the order of 
battle, and entrusts to or withdraws from subordinate officers their 
commands. He requisitions the Federal Council for any further 
troops necee^ry. 
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An indemnity is paid for the use of transport requisitionei|| 
military purposes. 

IV. — Railivays, &c. 

Similarly, all railways and ^ steamship companies are at | 
disposal of the General in Chief Command in time of war. o| 
the order is published all the personnel comes under military 
and cannot quit the service. 

An indemnity is paid to the railways, etc., for the loss duel 
their employment for war purposes. 

May 1907. 

The New Military Law. 

Considerable opposition has been stirred up against the new b 

There is certain to be a referendum. 

This article, while admitting these facts, has for its 
exposition of the advantages of the said law. 

In 1895 there was also a keen struggle over a question of 
re-organisation. The Federalists formed the opposition. Theques.i 
tion in dispute was a proposal to transfer all military powei's 
the cantons to the Confederation, and completely to suppress! 
cantonal troops. The Federal contention, that to deprive the cantousl 
of their interest in all matters military, would inevitably re-acthm. 
favourably on the army, bore weight, and the proposal fell through. 

But this time the case is otherwise. There is no interference' 
with constitutional questions, except in the transfer of all that con- 
cerns the artillery to the Cozifederation. And that the consolidatiioii 
of this arm is an advantage as compared to a system, under whicl 
one canton was well provided with gunners, but had no drivers, and 
few will deny. 

The. opposition stirred up in this case is not the work of the 
Federalists. It is that section of society, who term themselves Social- 
ists, and stand for internationalism in the sense of anti-patriotism, 
who are responsible. All true lovers of Switzerland should be pte* 
pared to stand by a reform, which improves the means of defence of 
the country. 

A frequent complaint against our (Swiss) military authorities haa 
been the introduction of reforms by more or less underhand methods, 
in that not until the proposal has become an accoraplished fact is it 
made known to the people at large. 

On the present occasion, however, no exception can be taken on 
this score. The first proposals were made in 1903. Numerous com- 
mittees and conferences were held, and the results thereof published 
far and wide. The nation was invited to contribute to the discussioo, 
and the invitation was freely accepted. The considerable mass of 
material which was thus accumulate! was laid before the “ Longman 
Conference” in May 1905; The results of these deliberations was the 
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first draft of the nevY law. And though the matter has been fully 
discussed— it was purposely pobliBhed in both French and German 
by the Federal Council, the National Council etc. and other hi r^h 

authorities, and therefore by the nation, through its elected represe^i- 
fcafcives, the law remains substantially as it was first drafted. It is, 
therefore, illogical to advance any theories that the nation has not 
been consulted, and disapproves. 

The first advantage of the new law is to establish order in the 
military legislative system, and to render it clear of comprehension 
The law of 1874 was too wide in its scope, in that it went into 
the minutest details, and its clauses were couched in such terms that 
no deviation from the strict letter, and no elasticity in application was 
possible. The consequent inconvenience has been very great. 

The new law benefits by experience. It confines itself to prin- 
ciples, mattei^ of detail being left to constituted authority. It 
defines the obligations and duties, in a general sense, of the citizen, 
and the public communities, the communes^ cantons, Confederation, 
etc. In regard to military service, it explains the general composition 
of the army, indicates the object of its existence, and determines the 
main rules for its administration. Subsidiaiy laws deal with the 
military tax, pay, military insurance, and military justice. 

The military advantages of the new law consist first and fore- 
most in the unity of the ai^my. The effect of the system hitherto 
in force has been the creation of several similar but independent 
armies. It is this that has been corrected. The chain of control 
and responsibility is so constituted that while the greatest freedom is 
allowed to the subordinate commanders, the whole are combined in 
one general system with a centralised administration. Responsibility 
IS in every case conjoined with a liberal exercise of power. Lastly, 
all training of troops is put into the hands of their own officers. 

Again, the present four classes of soldiers are altered into three 
clearly defined categories : the elite men between 20 and 32, the active 
army in fact — the landivehr — 33 to 40 the main reserve — , and the 
landstimn — 41 to 48, the last line of defence. 

Secondary training of troops. The principles on which the law 
is based are a more complete training of a field army, and a 
means of keeping second line troops up to the required standard. 
These ends are attained by lengthening the recruits’ training, by 
annual trainings for the and by the concentration of the two 
5-day la'nd'ioeAr trainings in a single 11-day coui'se. 

There is little doubt that the change will prove to be of very 
great value. The hmdweh/r^ coarse for instance will be a good test 
of the instructions, acquired in the , 

Next follows the instruction of the various grades. Here the 
main innovation lies in the institution of a system by which the 
training of an individual, from the lowest to the highest, becomes 
continuous throughout his service, beginning with a special N; G 
0/s course for future officers, and ending with the elaborate technical 
training in strategy prescribed for commanders of divisions of the 
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"MISCHENKO’S RAID ON YINKOW IN JANUARY 190U 

Being chiefly a translation of the Biassian of Colonel 
Sveshnikoff, who commanded a Cossack 
Regiment in the raid. 

By Captain a. W. F. Knox, 58t.h Vaughan’.s Rifles. 

[Continued from the January number ivherein uillbefowS 
maps and skehJies relating to the i 

The column marched punctually af f 
ordered, my regiment in Koitii 

Guard. 

Having received an order from General x^bramoflf to burn some 
transport captured by our advanced troops, I detailed an officer 
for the purpose and told my men who were passing the carts at feb 
time to take any oranges and lemons they cared to. I was strud i, 
by an unattractive feature in their chamc* i 

A aot wry sari^os ter. I noticed that many of them took tb ^ 
siLortaomiii^ m the •, . o ^ 

Cossack diaracter. rruit not With any intention ot eating it 

but simply prompted by an instinct of bri- ; 
gandage. Numbers of them threw away immediately everything ; 
they had taken. " S 

I must confess with sorrow and shame that this was not the/ 
first time that I had noticed this trait. Our men are absolutely | 
devoid of any understanding of the private rights of property! 

. Times without number have: I seen them, when in want of firewood, r 
neglect to take the wood of buildings already in ruins or even doors, I 
but prefer whatever was nearest at hand, chests of drawers, trunks I 
and small tables* I 
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The midda, halt at the village o£ Takaanchen, vheie freeh 

orders were issued 

ORDEKS. 

Takaunchen : 

12 noon, Uth January 1905. 

The Chinese eepoet 

aSXlL«ee,eve..hing it 

contains* 

To this end {detailed from regiments 
1. (a) Composite _ midday halting-place at 3 P.M., 

»lmandTf olt.” ‘TT 

,, the 

SSS^Slway line in accordance with special instruc- 

4.ThfteerS^n»nnodetGene»lA«j^^^^^ 

,iU leave the hf-giP'*??. ^ „?i“prep»aW 

Howenchowdm.whereitmllbedxaiin p F F 

formation. Communication will be Sweshnikoff (6 

?' Ator the 5ght attaok eel nmns will re;assen>ble on the 
9.lS,!'l:trhM?tT0n.he_h^^^^^ 
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t nf i-V»p T^orcc sbould bom*' 

It ™ ordered ™ STor 30 ^^ »«“»> 

bard the btotion for an hour), m 

suppiomentonr (it was acbuallj bombo . 3,11 the 

tio“- order to cause contusion anu ari ^^^ 

defenders. It was ^oTdose up to the station. 

finished, the storming column iiould hc ^ I ^oranoff were to 

The columns of Count fehouvaloff and Colon 
dismount as many men as ^ 

horseholders as far as possible in rean their homes after the 

To enable the storming p< ^ . light bonfires and to 

attach, the l^c^^^olders were to get quickly 

enable Colonel Soranoffs column, J the position of re-assembly, 
from where the ^tailed whose business it was to make 

two officers’ patrols /and act afterwards as grude^ 

themselves acquainted with th g trouble in the railway station 

The first shots small store house, apparently 

aad sooa a smaii Manv we- 


themseiv'es o +-pn,ible in tue rau\v<iy 

The first shots small store house, apparently 

and soon a smaii „ Many eye* 

narrative of tie nigM containing opinion that the 

attacnonVUU.ew. ^d to the opinion t 


- containing fomge, ®a«gnu^^ 


’ force moved forward to the assault.^ ^ ^ a^der 

The nineteen sotnias jmess and were ordered to move 

cover of darkness an^^ 

|if0 s^®®rws§^ 


r?«rlrTipss and were oruei^ci — - 
cover o . , . to tbe store houses, 

forward, witnout} nrmg» t''^ 
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men lay down and 0^°®^ ^ , °:tb shouts of “ Hurrah.’ 

not see. Others dashed renewed and finally the Japanese 

Three tinies was the attack r _ fire. A party, which 

were driven hack, in £® ^Sls entered the Russian Settle- 

succeeded in getting round 

Pparedlor^rl^iordefe^^^ 
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The danger ef lights ia 
night operations, 


Another party ponotrated to the very Station, bat being armed 

Want Of forethought t<) 

do any serious nainage. A lew tneu climbea 
the telegraph poles and started demolishing the wire, but had not 
time to carry out their object. 

Before the tight, units Iiad been ordered to eventually^ retire on 
the horsediolders' bonfires, which should 
have been in rear of the firing line. Here 
^ again there was a misiinderstanding. Our 
doctors and hospital assistants had probably not been warned and so 
kindled fires in several places to light them in their work of provid- 
ing first aid to the wounded. The* result was that our men, when 
driven back, found themselves surrounded by fires with no possibility 
of discovering their proper line of retreat. Jlany \van(iered once 
more into the Japanese entanglements and were raked once more 
by their fire. 

An oflficer, who took part in the attack, told me that, finding 
himself absolutely alone a short distance from the Station, he select- 
ed a fire to his right to mai'ch on and came on to ice. He saw he was 
wrong, but wyis quite unable to distinguish our fires, so ivandered at 
hazard, ketqiing a general northerly direction. He had, however, only 
succeeded in making his way a few yimk when, he was fired upon. 
He finally succeeded in creeping through the wire entanglements 
under cover of darkness and in reaching one of the ambulance 
bonfires. 

The composite coiiium retired late at night to the high road, 
after losing a large number of men killed and \vounded. 

CfHint Shouvmlolfs Gokuna moved out at 2 F.M. as ordered in 
^ ^ the direction of the railway. Its task was 

nouvoi^r® to Cut railway communication and afterwards 
take part in the attack. 

An officer’s patrol had been sent forward before it started. 
Before this patrol had time to reach the railway, it saw a train dart 
by, crowded with Japanese Infantry. It is said that this train 
carried at least TOO to 800 men. After it had pxssed, the patrol 
succeeded in laying bombs on the line and blowing up the track for 
a considerable distance. Meanwhile the engine which had brought 
up the troop train came back, probably bearing Japanese despatches. 
It mn at a great rate and our guns feiled to hit it Eye witnesses 
describe how shocking a .sight it was when the engine, running at a 
rate of 60 to 70 miles an hour, came to where the track was broken. 
There was a dreadful explosion, a huge escape of steam and the 
locomotive rolled down the bank, completely shattered. 

Soon afterwards a second train appeared, full of Japanese 
Infantry. Count ShowvaIoft’’s column met it with rifie and machine 
gim fire, but the train continued to move on, the enemy opening fire 
in reply from the^ trucks. Before, however, it had reached the gap 
in the line, the train stopped; Infixntry of the strength of about a 
battalion swarmed out of the trucks, and began to advance short 
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rushes on our column, which was gradually forced to retire. Briuii 
ing aside Count Shouvalolfs colurnn, the Japanese Infantry mayM 
in a iiorfcherly direction which necessitated the defcachoient of areqj 
iiienb from the left column as a screen. ^ 

Meanwhile it was quite dark by the time I reached the vil^/ 
^ ^ , of Tumhanfiidza, which lies at a distance 
•riie Transpor o umn. ^bout a mile from Howenchowdzi, occupj 

by General Abramoffs Reserve Column. 

I had been warned to be prepared for an attack by Japanese- 
Cavalry from the north, so I formed lager and puc out oufcposi^ 
feeing north. 

Meanwhile I received a second message from General Abramott 
reminding me that I should probably be attacked and recommending 
the utmost caution. 

I then reported to General Abramoff as follows : — I have put 
out outposts, visiting and reconnoitring patrols have been detailed,^ 
I beg you, if possible, to get into touch with me on your flanks, ai j 
otherwise there will be gaps. After detailing men for all the various 
du ties required, I have only got three sotnias left. If possible, I beg 
you to send me two sotnias. ^ 

(Sd.) ‘'Colonel Svesunikoff.” 

Night had completely fellen and the lighting to the soutk 
was at its fiercest, when I received a verbal 
counter- ji^essage from General Abramoff, ordering 
me to move the Transport, Field Hospitals 
and Ambulance Stations, where first aid was already in progress, a 
mile nearer to the Reserve Column. I was then to move all the 
outposts f mile to the south. I was unable to believe this order | 
and wrote back that it seemed to me an unheard of thing to move^ 
outposts I mile in the middle of the night ; that to do this I should i 
have to put out a second line before I withdrew the first, for whieh 
I had not enough men, and finally I asked him to repeat the order 
in writing. 

Then a second orderly arrived with an order to fell in the 
transport and retire to the North, as the fight had come to an end. 
Almost simultaneously came a third galloper, Captain M., with an 
order, verbal like the first, to move all the transport Souihy f mile 
nearer to General Abramoff s Reserve Column. 

I ordered Captain M. to point out where I was to take the 
tmnsport and told him that I should not let him go until I saw the 
General himself. It was clear that Captain M. did not know pre- 
cisely where it was intended I should halt, for he led us | to f of a 
mile from our first halting place and then came to a standstill 

Was it worth while breaking up a lager of more than 2,000 
horses in the middle of the night in order to move it f of a mile? I 
told the outposts I was moving, but left them where they were. 

This was not all. The leading files of the transport had only 
just reached the new halting-place, when I heard an officer asking 
for Rie. The new galloper handed me a written order to retire with 
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all the transport to the village where we had halted at midday, in 
other words to the north. 

At the same moment I received a written order from another 
galloper : — 

<'1 of an hour ago I sent a galloper with an order from the 
Commander of the column for you to march to the village of How- 
enchowdzi, the galloper tells me of the arrival of another officer 
cancelling this order. Kindly tell me who this officer was. The 
0. C. Column has informed the G. 0. C. the force that you are 
moving yoiir lager nearer to us. As we cannot send you more 
troops, you had better come. Bring the ambulance station with 
you.” 

(Sd.) Colonel Mandriko. 

(o. 0. to General Abramoff), 

Here I was with two con tradictoiy orders, both in writing. I 
searched for mention of the hour of despatch and found this had 
been omitted in the first order. Luckily just then a general retire- 
ment commenced ; the fight was over. I turned my transport about 
and it now blocked the whole road as it was in two lines. 

Our retirement from Yinkow was a disorderly rout. The troops 
got mixed up with the transport, with the 
wounded, and with the driven cattle of regi- 
ments. Sotnias got cut off from their 
regiments and regiments from their Colonel’s; the silence of the 
night was broken by abusive orders and the cries of the transport 
drivers. So we passed to our bivouac. Through their ignorance 
of where this bivouac was, many units wandered from the road or 
took the wrong turning at the cross roads. . : 

The bivouac was at Leksantun. ■ 

The 5th Ural Cossack Regiment was sent back to Yinkow .with 
all available stretchers to bring in the wounded of Colonel Horanoff s 
column. 

The regiment trotted back, but, for a long time was unable to 
find the column in the darkness. Finally, however, it was discovered, 
chiefly owing to the lanterns by the light of which it was bearing 
its wounded along. The regiment arrived in the nick of time for 
the men of the column were dead beat. The wounded were brought 
into the bivouac at about 8 A.M. 

ORDERS. 

Leksantun: 

Night of the 12— l€^th J amtary IQOB. 

• To-day^s fight showed that there is only a smalt force of Japanese 
at Yinkow* The movement of five Japanese 
battalions from Tashicbau is reported. They 
are supposed to be on the railway line, 
S. E. of our force. There is no information of the enemy to the 
north, with the exception of the smaU force at Newchwang. 
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the main body at 
road to Chenchin- 


The Force marches north on the I3bh in order to unite with the 
right flank of our army. 

1. On the left, the column of Genex*al Samsonoflf will march at 
8 A-M. via (vill-ages) to Taipintzan where it will halt til! 2 P.M. 

2. On the right, the column of General Telesheff will march 
at 8 A,M. by (villages) to Fantsiadapu, where it will halt till 2 P.M. 

3. Column of General Abramoff: — 

(а) Advanced Guard ... 5 Sotnias. 

(б) Main Body ... 12 Sotnias and 18 Guns. 

(c) Rear Guard ... 4 Sotnias. 

The Advanced Guard will march at 8 a.m. ; 

8~15 A.M. The column will march by the high 
thafczi, where it will halt till 2 P.M. 

4. The artillery will march two guns abreast : Officers and N. O. 
Officers of the artillery will be sent forward with the advanced guard 
to select roads. In. narrow places they will look for a way round. 

5. Reconnoitring patrols will be sent out: — 

(1) From the Verkneudinsky Cossack Regiment to select a 
suitable place for crossing the River Liao Ho in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Sanchaho, and (2) from the 5th Ural Cossack Regiment 
in a southerly direction towards Yinkow. Sketches are required. 

6. 0. C’s units will report before starting on the condition of 
their commands, having first fallen them in and checked them. 

7,1 will march at the head of the main body. 

8. The Advanced Guard will send patrols out in front. 


(Sd.) General Abeamoff. 

In addition to those above-mentioned, each column was ordered 
to send out a patrol to search for crossing places. 

I have already stated at the beginning of my notes that the 
Comments disregard of even such self-evident truths, 

as^' — if a column wants to move rapidly, it 
must be lightly equipped ; if it wants to affect a surprise, it must 
conceal its movements, or, at all events, forbear to openly discuss 
the projected raid some two months before it starts,— would not 
have prevented the raid from bearing brilliant results, if still more 
rudimentary errors had not been committed. 

If it is true that our dilatoriness during the raid (I hesitate to 
apply this name to our march) was the 
result of complete misunderstanding of what 
a raid should be, why did we redouble our 
error on the day of Yinkow f 

Fortune favoured us. In spite of the ceremonial character 
of our march, in spite of unnecessary delays, in spite of the wayside 
skirmishes which we persisted in seeking, and which we could have 
avoided, we succeedea in reaching Takanouchen, 7 or 8 miles 
our main objective, Yinkow* One would have imagined that 
one coarse remained — to march on Yinkow and destrov evervt 


Januarv- 


on t&e 12tlt 



enipty space* 

under the acfcaal circumstances,^ which indeed we might have 
easily foreseen, we should not have attacked Yinkow by nighK Oh 
the contrary, we should have shortened our halt, made a dash on 
Yinkow, finished the matter before it became dark and have crossed 
the liao Ho by morning* 
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it contained, bat we did something entirely different, we halted for 
3 or 4 hours. 

And the result of this fatal unnecessary halt was immediately 
evident, when a whole train load of Japanese troops entered Yinkow 
unscathed under the very eyes of our advancing columns and still 
more troops were detrained a few miles off. If we had not halted 
for three or four hours, 8 miles from Yin kmv, but had marched on 
the town as rapidly as possible, ^ve should have carried out the object 
set us in our orders and should have destroyed every thing", 
before the arrival of the Japanese. It wmuld then have been no 
matter of vSiipreme difficulty to ride away from even a whole Infantry 
Division. 

But we act otherwise ; forgetting that one of the chief factors of 
success in a raid is rapidity of execution; we wait three or four hours 
and then atiach by night 

I make bold to remind the reader that preparatory to a night 
^ attack, it is ■well to become fully acquainted 

g opera om. ground, to get as full information as 

possible of the enemy, of his dispositions, of the i’oads leading towards 
him and of the presence on the reverse of artificial obstacles ; further, 
that the main guarantee of success would appear to be the suddeness, 
rapidity and accurate launching of the attack. 

Bid our attack come as a surprise to the enemy ? - 

I maintain it did not. Not to mention the slowness of our 
march, our wayside fights kept the Japanese fully informed as to 
our progress. A convincing proof is afforded by the arrival of the 
Japanese reinforcements and by the fact that the local garrison await- 
ed us in trenches and had occupied the houses prepared for defence 
in the Eussian Settlement. .Was it to conceal our purpose of attack 
that our guns thundered on Yinkow for nearly an hour? 

If it be allowed that our march and our proposed attack were 
known of and expected by the enemy, it must be agreed that having 
once lost all the advantages of surprise, we had nothing to gain by 
exposing our operations to all the varied risks of a combat by night. 
These risks were many. We knew neither the ground, exact number 
of the enemy, nor the roads leading to his position, and, as a result of 
our igaomnee and the complete darkness, we were unable to launch 
the attack with the necessary precision of direction. The prepuce of 
Japanese Infantry, entrenched behind artificial obstacles, came as a 
complete surprise, and as Jb always the case in night operations, a 
surprise of this kind upseta and spoils the most carefully prepared 
calculations. Some units lay down ; others dashed forward and ran 
up against houses occupied for defence or delivered their attack on 
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However, even granting for the sake of argument, that theniJ 
attack was sound, it is difficult to justify If 
Formation in a formation, in which it was delivered. ■ 
^ attacks should be delivered in close forniatioflij 

tacilitate command. Skirmishers should not be sent out. Betieni ' 
are essential and should keep closer than usual to the firing liJ; 
To eliminate the element of chance, and to avoid cotninc^ on tl 

enemy unexpectedly, without first receiving timely re ports^ to w ' 

presence, it is necessary to have a line of scouts. f ; 

Our ari’angement broke every fundamental rule. ThelO^yy# 
were drawn out in one long single line, without reserves, and we m 
not send out scouts. 1 

No one can doubt the splendid bravery of Colonel Horanc-f 
the Commander of the Composite Colunitl 
Specially selected Still he w'as a Complete stranger to us and wrf 
only attached to the force on the eve of M 
raid. To give him a command, a new comniaiif 
had to be created, and hence the origin of the ' Composite ’ Cohuuni 
If a whole Brigade or Division had been detailed, its ordinary coeI 
mander would of course have retained the command and units woull 
have worked better together under him than -was possible in aCorfJ 
posite Column. ^ i 

The confusion in the transport, arising from the endless conM 
. dictory orders, moves and counter-moves, gavJ 
Japanese two splendid opportunities w 
cavalry attack, first from the rear when we wei?i 
moving our lager and again at the time of our disorderly retreat W 
the bivouac. They availed themselves of neither, 1 

Let us examine our j)ositioa on the night 
January. 

As is evident from the attached sketch, the space Dunliean, 
Yinkow, Tcishichao, Haicheng is shut on the N.- W. by the Eiver 
Liao Ho . and a succession of marshes. The latter impassabk in 
summer, were nearly ail fordable at the time of the raid. 

The River Liao Ho is an obstacle of a difierent character. It 
freezes of course, but owing to frequent floods and the salto 
of its water, it is never fordable for guns and heavy transporl 
in its lower coarse, though individuals and even units can manage 
the passage. The north of the marshes, near Dunhean, the rivet 
is passable, thrice averaging from I2| to 14 inches in the centre, 
but even here it had to be strengthened artificially under the 
opposite bank, and in spite of this, when we were erossiug, a waggon 
with wounded went through and was only pulled out with extreme 
difficulty. 


^ Kote.— T ills recalls Tjannes* attempt to gam a brevet by 

maud of a columa for aa assault oa Saragossa, consisting of eight compauiesyf Greuad* 
iers, whose Captaias were specially selected becauise they were juaior to Uloi in rank 
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It will therefore be seen that only two avenues of retreat were 
open to me, first to the right bank of the Liao Ho via the Narrow 
Neck near Dunhean, bouiided^ on either side by frozen marshes; 
secondly, in a more northerly direction. 

So much for physical obstacles. As regards the enemy, we knew 
that five Japanese battalions were on the march from Tashichao on 
the night of the 12th, li^th January, that two battalions had detrained 
in Yinkow, and that Haicheng was occupied by 4,000 and New- 
chwang by insignificant Japanese forces. 

From Haicheng to Etabien is 14| miles. 

From Tastichao to Etabien is 16| miles. 

From Newchwang to Etabien is miles. 

What should we have done, if the enemy had taken advantage 
of our halt at Lianciatua and had moved troops from Haicheng to 
Etabien to cut us off from the only possible crossing place, and at 
the same time his five battalions from Tashichao had brought 
pressure to bear from the south ? 

It is' not contended that the situation was critical. With 
General Mischenko s great energy and the wonderful luck, which 
invariably favoured the force, we should of course have cut our way 
through to the north. Still I maintain that a force; burdened as 
ours was with a tpiantity of guns, transport, prisoners and wounded. 

• to the number of 37 officers and 434 rank and file, might have been 
unnecessarily exposed to danger and hardship. For this reason, it 
would have been sounder for the force, which had covered less than 
20 miles, in the whole day, to have continued its march to Dunhean 
and only to have halted there after placing the obstacle of the 
River Liao Ho between itself and hostile pursuit. 

It is right here to call to inind one measure which was* both 
generally sound and peculiarly fitting to the 
occasion. As early as the morning of the 
fight, Chinevse spies were openly cross-ex- 
amined as to the possibility of crossing at places where it was never 
proposed to cross. 

13th Janitary 1900 : 

In the early morning after a freezing night, an orderly came 
true sola tioa of tM ^0 me from the staff with ins tractions to 
proiJieia. march at 10 A.M. instead of at 8. 

Curious to learn the reason of this change, I took an orderly 
with me and rode over to the headquarters staff After wander- 
ing for some time through the deserted village, I arrived at a large 
house, before the gates of which the Oenerars Hag was visible and a 
sentry paced up and down. In the courtyard along the house walb 
lay a whole row of bodies— Cossacks who had died in the night. A 
Hospital Assistant was occupied in counting the bodies. 
hand. One missed the usual morning fuss and hurry; the* noise 
which heralds an early start. Eveiy one hiuried through the court 
frowning, m if 'annoyed at the sight; of these bodies, that no one 
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Witfifced, tfhafe seemed to have changed the common ciirrebt of life 
and to suggest something sad, unneeegsary and forbidding* How 
often have I noticed how oiir men, when collecting the dead, hasten 
to cover the fice at once and only leave the lowez' limbs uncovered? 
because they cannot cover everything, ilnd this is easily under- 
stood; a painful feeling of shame and avension prompts us to shrond 
the dull, dead glance of reproach of the recently dead. Similarly 
now, all the faces were covered by matting and only the Hospital 
Assistant every now and then reluctantly looked at one to check 
identity. 

By 10 the fallen heroes had been bnried in a common gmve, 
the wounded had been bandaged and placed in carts, and the force 
started on its ^vay to the crossing place. 

Our march was unmolested. 

On the way reports were received from patrols, who had sighted 
hostile patrols. According to the Chinese, a force of Japanese, 
amounting to 4,000 Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery had passed through 
Newchwang in the early morning on its way from Haicheng. Soon 
after onr start it became known that the crossing at Sanchaho, which 
hafl been occupied the previous evening by a small bodj’^ of cavalry, 
was now held by a strong force in a defensive position. 

On arrival at the halting place, the chief of the staff of the force 
rode up and handed over a verbal order from General Mischenko to 
send three Sotnias forward immediately from the advanced guard to 
seize the crossing at Haichientsan, and prepare it for the passage 
of guns and transport. Two Sotnias with two guns were sent in 
support. The ford was found to be unoccupied^ so the troops crossed, 
reconnoitred the further banks and set about strengthening the ice. 
As, however, Japane.se horsemen had been seen on the further bank, 
the column turned to the left along the river and it was decided to 
cross at Diinhean. * : 

The darkness became complete. A thick chill mist arose and the 
squadrons rode along the left bank of the Liao Ho to an accompzim- 
ment of creaking artillery and transport wheels. 

This was the first crossing by night that I had seen. Discipline 
was heyond praise. Units moved m loose order, the artinery with, 
long intervals; the one thing desirable was a little less shouting. 

The crossing lasted some hours. Finally, when the cold,, white 
mist had quite closed in upon us and the wind was raising cloads of 
dust we entered Dunhean. All the houseSj except a few for the staff, 
were handed over to the wounded.- 

The column of General Samsonoff spent a night a short distance 
to the General Teleshoffs column bivouacked K.-E. of Hai- 

chientsan, dangerously isolated from the rest of the force. 

In the orders of the 13th January the author’s regiment was 
' detailed as advanced guard to the centre 

column? which was to march at 9 AM* on 
Shalin. A band of Chmchiises under Tulesan 
was reported between the Eivers Han Ho and Liao Ho. 


loO 
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Comments, 
Putting 

Errors of the Japanese- 


The author continues — 

ler all the reports received on the loth January, 
one is forced to the conclusion, that the 
Japanese really did intend to cut one re-* 
treat on the line Sanchaho — Newchwang. 

What is heyond comprehension is thatj while cutting us ofif from 
the North, they left one line of retreat to the West quite open, in spite 
of the fact that there, more than any where^ an attempted crossing 
was to be expected. 

While occupying a defensive position at Sanchaho, they left the' 
whole course of the river west of that point absolutely unobserved. 
Now the Sanchaho was the most unlikely place of all for us to cross 
and the Japanese should have known this. 

1. Our aim was to place the obstacle of the river Liao Ho, as soon 
as possible, between ourselves and the enemy. Points on the river 
west of Sanchaho were nearer to us and so more quickly reached. 

2. This crossing is nearer than more westerly crossings to New- 
chwang, which we knew to be occupied by the Japanese. 

3. The width of the river af Sanchaho is greater owing to the 
confluence of the two streams. 

4. It was undesirable for us to enter an angle of the river, where, 
if attacked, we might be forced to recross against our wdll in the 
presence of the enemy. 

On this account it would seem that the Japanese should have 
put out a line of observation posts from Sanchaho to Dunhean and 
have occupied a central position, say at Haichientsan, to await the 
further clearing up of the sitnatiom If they had done this, they 
would have received warnings from their patrols of the direction of 
our march and have been able to transfertheir force to the threatened 
point in good time, as from Haichientsan to the furthest possible 
crossings on either hand is only 21 to 3| miles as the crow flies; 

It seems that the Japanese made an error in awaiting us on 
the line Newchwang-Sanchaho and leaving all the western roads 
unguarded. If they had occupied the line Newchwang-Taipientsan, 
i.e., cut off our escape to the N.-W., they would have cut us off 
from all crossing places and have forced us to accept battle at a dis- 
advantage. There can be no question that they could have got to 
this line in time. Our first guns was fired at Yinkow at 4-48 p.H. 
on the 12th January. It is only natural to conclude that when the 
Japanese despatched troops in trains to Yinkow, tbw also made 
arrangements for cutting our line of retreat. The Chinese too 
reported that 4,000 Japanese marched through Newchwang on the 
morning of the 13bh and we only started from oiir bivouac at Lian- 
santin at 10 AM* on the 13th and remained till 3 p . m . at the midday 
halting-place. 

They had abundance of time to move to the west and block our 
path to the crossings, and that they wished to do so is proved by 
their oceupation of Sanchaho and again by their attack on General 
Telesboff on the following day. 



MISCHENKO’S RAID ON YINKOW IN JANTTARY 1903 . 
l^th January 1905 . 


The author describe.s the po.sition of the right column imi! 

General Teleshoff by a quotation iv'a 

Bvents ortholith Jann- j.j^g j.[,g 4(.|^ DonCn« ,^ 

Division : — 


ary 


“The general principles governing the leading of the ri 
■ column during the return march tV 
Bight cfinmn.“““ Yinkow were founded on General )1 

chenko\s instructions that the force wastl 
consider itself merely an escort to the transport and wounded* a' 
was not to permit itself to be enticed into assuming the offen.sivt* 

About 7 F.M. on the 13fch January, the column crossed fche L' 
Ho and went into bivouac in the village of Seenupuchen, At the% 
time the centre column crossed the river some five miles down sfcrel 
and General Samsonoffs column about 2 miles still further to (!}/ 
West Information had been received in the evening that ^ 
Japanese battalion was in occupation of a village two or three 
to the north, on our line of retreat and a report was receud 
in the night that further . hostile forces were marching on u.s fm; 
Newehwang. 

The position of the column was evidently critical, but nofchiril 
could be done to better it during the night. From night-fa" * 
we were wrapped in an impenetrable mist, which interrupted coo# 
munication. The complete absence of maps and the refusal of ti( 
Chinese guides to lead us in the mist put an end to all idea 
moving the bivouac. I, (General Teleshofif), ordered the column 
be prepared to defend the village, which was surrounded by a hi; 
wall, ^mirably suited for the purpose. It was only after 4^, 
light when the fog lighted and enabled the Japanese to shell [ 1 % 
village crowded with 2,000 horses that it proved itself a verital 
death trap. Early in the morning, a report was received that 4 
Japanese were moving against us from both North and South, 
mist began to lift and at dawn I sent out two rear giiardi?,!! 
19th Regiment and two guns to the South and the 24th Eegi 
and two guns to the North. The remainder of the coliima w.i 
ordered to evacuate the village and march in a N.»W. directif 
the only one still open. The regiment had barely quitted 
village when the bombardment began. 

The Japanese carried out their attack under the most favour- 
able circumstances imaginable and the position of the eoliiad 
became serious. 

The enemy had moved forward by tracks and by paths 
as early as the evening before held us in a vice. However, wb 
moming came, the fog ena*^d our rear guards to open fire sudden!; 
OB the Japanese, causing them great loss and driving the soiUhei 
force beyond the riveri Their northern column was literally swefi 
away ^by shrapnel,, hurled upon it from a distance of 1,000 piws, m 
addition to which its advance guard, a section of infantry, was cal 
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to pieces by R cavalry charge. In this affair oiir northern rear 
guard approached too close to the Japanese main body and suffered 
considerable loss, the section of the second battery in particular 
suffering.” 

Accounts as to details differ, but one is able to gather that 
this combat was a brilliant example of combined Horse Artillery 
and Cavalry work. While engaged in covering the retirement the 
^attery had nearly all its teams killed by the enemy's rifle fire 
and the guns were saved by cavalry horses. 

The author describes how General Mischenko, hearing from a 
patrol that Teleshoff's Right Column was retiring at a trot, 
pursued by the Japanese, laid a plan to cut off the enemy. 
The wounded and all transport were handed over to the Left 
Column. General Baumgarlen was despatched with two regiments 
to attack the enemy in flank ; the Ural Cossack Brigade was to make 
a circuit and come in on their rear and General Teleshoff was to 
turn and attack them in front. The plan came to nothing, as 
General Teleshoff rode away rapidly across the front of the Central 
Column and tlie Japane.se pursuing force, consisting of two cavalry 
regiment wms too weary. Baumgartens force formed a temporary 
right flank guard as far as the midday halt, when the original order 
of march was once more resumed. 

My description of the raid now draws to a close.. From the 
the loth January w^e were unmolested by the enemy and retired 
by short marches to rejoin the right flank of the main araiy. 
General Koosagoftsky, sent to meet us by the Commander-in- 
Chief, who had become anxious as to our safety, moved ahead 
of us. 

Why did an ente 
Oei&eral criticism. 

that the story of thii 
page in the history of our cavalry, has become merely a memory of 
shame to those who took part in it ? 

m 0, 0 0 


rprise, in itself well conceived, and which might 
have vastly furthered the general strategical 
plan, end in a complete fiasco ? Why is it 
s raid, instead of forming a new and brilliant 


I open the first book I come across on Partisan Warfare and 
Factors of success la a it stated that the indispensible condi- 

tion^ of success in a raid are : — > 

(1) Concealment and forethought in preparation ; 

(2) Rapidity and suddemiess ; and 

(3} Daring in execution. 

How was our raid organised ? 

Arranged to take place in January, it was talked about in 
October, talked about. at first as a secret and 
then without any pretenee at secrecy, I do 
not think l am wrong in stating that reports 
appeared in November in more than one paper analysing the advan- 
tages of a raid on Yinkow. Before the raid, when Head-quarters 
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:rhim coluumfo.- the 

tVhile the .te,»ne» » e,e m the UW. et Wi.|| 

and even of sending ^alk about everything 

inent of important 'w-.u:n,.s,e I’he part played by the 

quite openly, in the . ' Under the guLe of neutrals they 

Chinese m this war ,,very possible way with 

refused us everything and co-opeiatt 1 ■ > i , 

t J.pane». E'-t.th.n. that «e .t«t «» 

future, as tor example, t .,*■ ,,noe through Chinese and then 

Sandepu, reached the of snies/ We took no notice of, even 

wonderfully organised sy= . ipj^jJitge of information. 
heli>ed, by our carelessess, the g t generally 

For some unknown reason, - .. • i sympathisers and 

supposed that the Chinese This idea wrought _ us 

that they . helped us ,,j period of the campaign, 

untold harm. It was them beyond the zone of 

that some time all the orders issued on the 

active hostilities. Up he well paid and treated m ir 

siibiecfc laid down that they sliiui . ^ ^ I ^ {lad 

should have been thought of before. ^ , 

i jtwi teal's the Japanese, whereas up 
The Chinaman respects _ and teare me p 

to date he h^ only been afraid ot us. ^ , 

■IV a. ‘to is of opiaion tb*. who*^ ^ fo^eSi 

hatred. . ,.u a eUp ,wien nature of the Bussian charac- 

He holds the view that f •o.Qgrg are permitted to see 

ter and the slack manner m v^ ^ baTrack. in peace time breed 

SSSirs»SrthT4Sa„a poke it diSclt to 

a:“ScS Se Joptosso Goas,0 

thought disregorfiog the ■ 

. ^'^"The. other » op^onthot Me 

in pose., as the French sod aem»ofe« ISA 

iSifSe^M^Sltdror in the ?teseoee of Ohinomeo, ood- 
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Transports in raid. 


hat! reiifexai to believe that a raid was about to coma oft, he would uot 
tnuripet forth the' tact at every crosvS road. 

He continues : I now pass to the re- 
cTc^ution.^^ rapidity in gaining factors of succes.s ill a raid — rapidity, 
suddenness and daring in execution. 

In speaking of our rate, of movement, it is necessary to say a 
few more words about our transport wdiich acted as a brake on all 
speed of movement throughout the raid. Its organisation has been 
already described. 

As a principle, it may be laid down that a raiding force should 
take with it no transport either wheeled or 
pack. Pack transport especially lessens the 
■ rate of movement and ties the colunm down. Supplies should be 
drawn from the local resources of the country, 

Haisman in 1814 and Chernishoir in 1813 carried no transport 
wdth them, wheeled or pack, but lived entirely on the countiy. 

In the American War, Morgan only very rarely permitted his 
men to carry’ food and forage with them. He always counted on 
obtaining local supplies. 

Furre.sts’ men carried with them two or three days’ rations of 
cooked meat and bread or biscuit. When they went on long raids, 
they were equipped with light carts oarr}dng a similar cpiantity of 
food supplies. Stuarts arrangements were similar. 

It is to be remembered that the American raids were carried 
out under very unfavourable circumstances ; inhabited points were 
few and far between, the roads were the worst imaginable, and the 
bare necessaries of life were only obtained with difficulty. 

What should we have done in our raid ? Should we have taken 
transport with us or not ? . ' 

I repeat it was an error to take 1,500 transport animals with 
dismounted drivers in a column, whose success depended entirely on 
its mobility, in a country where everything could be got in abnnd» 
ance. I have already said that the valley of the River Liao Ho is 
the richest district in Manchuria. In its large villages we could have 
got forage not only for our force but for one much larger. Trans- 
port was so little needed that, as the daily orders prove, men had to 
be forced to use the supplies it carried. I have described how I 
saw Cossacks more than once receive rations from the. Transport and 
throw them aw^ay after they had gone a few steps. Finally the 
re|x>rt of Colonel Plautin, who wfis sent shortly before our raid to 
reconnoitre the countiy proves that there was more than enough 
available to feed our force. 

At the end of the raid the Chief Transport Officer asked General 
Mischenko for a receipt for supplies thrown away. The General 
detailed a Staff Officer to go into the question and find out how 
much was issued to units, how much was consumed by the transport 
itself, and bow much was cast by the wayside. The result was the 
following table, which I cunsidered it my duty to copy into niy note 
book^ 
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Total 

quantity 

carried. 


i 

lii.SUCtl 

to 

units. 

! 

Con.-iume(l | 
i*y SThr 

Transport, j 

1 ! 

1 Maunila. 

1 

Maunds. 

i 181 

34| 

1 11 

I 

3| 

. 14 



2 

8 

3 

6174 

. 1144 

817 

190 


. (X maund=S2 !!>«*) |;| 

From this it appears that a smaller proportion of tea, sll 

port S riwy q-t* “t »f ” I'i 

K ta»sS‘w»'ST?n&pon=abW D«e«itj it w« Ji 

S« to 

rPltTon^Sy thMi ma th. »w-s «t ‘k* f* 

“‘"The flrtt matoh .towrf 

certain to prose to rapid renort to the General ! 

sent back. I suggested this eonrse m J I'udse fromii 

the end of the first day’s march. As far as I could juag , ^ 

replyAl: was 
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There is no need to touch on the necessity of surprise. ISur- 
prise is attained as the natural result of concealment and fore- 
thought in preparation and rapidity in execution. 

As rapidity of movement is the dominant factor in the success 
of a raid, I give a table showing our daily marches: — 

The distances given are only approximate owing to the difficulty 
of piecing together several maps of various 
scales. If anything, however, they are over- 
estimated. 


■TaM© of Marclies. 




o . 





ga3uap^>ratiiiao 



a 9 


o 




Date. 

March. 

s i 

.2 o 

Hour 

start 

g§ 

Rate 

hour 

% 

w 


January 9th, ’05. 

Seefontai-Kaliama-Da- 

22| 

7.30 


n 

None, 

Walk. 

van. 

miles. 

A.M. 

§ 

miles. 



„ 10th '05. 

Davan-Kaliho-Tamitava 

22| 

Ta.it. 

B 1 

H 


Do. 



miles, 


miles. 

hours. 






•Si 




„ lltb, ’05. 

Tamitava-Ne wchwang- 

m 

7 A at. 

Q o 

2 




Dinziatia. 

miles. 


^ s 

miles. 

Tea, 

Do. 









„ 12fch, '05. j 

Vinziatin to Tmamhin* 

m . 

8-30 

•T 2 a5 

2 

4 

Do. 


tmo and back to Lek- 

miles. 

A. at. 

1 

miles. 

hours. 



santun. 



> I 








: 




„ 13th, '05- 

Leksanfcun to Bunhean 

m 

10a.m 


If 

u 

Do, 


miles. 


aj <s> 

miles. 

hours. 


„ 14th, '05. 

Dunhean-Shalin-Sadinpa 

m 

9am 

“ saf3 

g 

If 

2 

Do. 

mile.s. 



miles. 

hours.- 

1’ 

i 


Total distance covered,.. 

123J 

Average mte'per hour-— 2 miles. 



miles. 







Remarks. ’ 

January 9tk — Frost but no wind Excellent road. No collision 

with enemy, no delay of any kind 

Janjmry lOlh — Crossing Hun Ho. Excellent road. Weather 
good. Two collisions with enemy. The first caused delay, the second 
did not, as the columns continued their march without interruption* 
Ja7it(ary 11 th — Road and weather excellent. Columns .were 
ddayed by the fight at Newchwang, though they took no part 
lit it. ^ 

January 12th — Road and weather excellent. Fight at Yihkow* 
JaniHiTy -Road and weather excellent. Grossing Liao Ho, 
January I4iA— Road imd weather execellent. - • 
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It may be of interest to give the rate of march in a few other 
raids for purposes of comparison: — 

Notable Raids* 


Commander, date mill place. 

1 

Duration 
of raid. . 

No. of 
' days 

1 bale. 

Total 

dlstaiitie 

covered. 

Average 
tlay’s march 
e.x elusive 
of luilt. 

Oherniaheff in 1812 from Slouini to Eepel | 

5 days 

... 

233^ miles 

46.^ miles. 

Heiaman in 1814 from Lez to Shone ... | 

13 days 

5’ 

200 ttules 

25 miles. 

Stnart in July 1802 near Richmond ... j 

56 hours. 

1 - 

03 j miles 

40 miles. 

Morgan in July 1862 m Kentucky ... ; 

24 days 

3 ^ 

1.006 miles 

48 miles. 

1 

Stuart in October 1863 aerosa the Putomac : 

3 days 


150 miles 

50 miles. 

Morgan in 1863 across the Ohio ... 1 

' 35 hours 

... 

1 93|- miles 

64 miles. 

! 

Burbridge in 1864 in Kentucky ... j 

30 hours 

... 

i 84 miles 

67i: miles. 

Two Sotmas of the 1 St Regiment of Cos- 
sacks of the Bon from Zamorfci to 
Warsaw in January 1884. 

; tOi hours 

i ■ 

t " 

78 miles 

1 ■ 

i ' " ’ 

Raid on Yiakow ... 

U days 1 

1 ... 

1 

r23| miles 

20 miles. 


Our dilatorineas arose from the transport, from our unneces- 
sary halts for unnecessary skirmishes, from our systenj of marching 
at a walk with a maximum possible pace of 2| miles an hour and 
from our frequent and uncalled for halts. 

What the uniform pace in a cavalry raid should be, is a rucatter 
of some doubt. There are examples in history of brilliant raids 
carried out at a trot and walk and of equally brilliant ones where the 
pace was a walk. It would seem, however^ that with the splendid 
roads on which we marched, with the splendid weather, taking into 
consideration the condition of our horses ; and that we had only to 
cover 123 miles in all, including the retirement from, the enemy's 
sphere, that we should have adopted the more rapid pace. Losses in 
horse flesh, if such there were, could always have been made good 
by requisition. 

In our wayside fights we committed two errors. We lost time 
without gaming anything and we drew 
- attention bo our march in a quite uujustifi- 
defective reconaaissaace. able manner. These frequent eollisions with 
the enemy were the direct result of our 
unsound system of reeonnaissance. 

. Whereas reconnoitring parties should precede the column by a 
whole march, ours vvere only half an hour ahead. Such patrols did 
riot :fulhl an^ object of reconnaissance but merely protected us from 
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|mt\\-pected nfctacL It’ they had been thrown far ahead, they would 

an<l have made it possible to avoid unnecessary conflict. Moving ,4 
they did. nmnediately in front, their warninc. came too late to be of 

the 10th January. It is true that we knew Nevvchwang was 

It has been already stated that the outposts of the various 
The service of ontposts. columns, in spite of the nearness of the 
nie-ht end Anil, n- )■ • *. gf<Jped for one another the whole 

tl fn^'^hefl^iff Y ™«™ing, or. if luck favoured 

anothet. ^ ^ ^ columns outpost line overlapped the flank of 

bivn,!!.!!'^ caused by the lateness of onr arrival in 

inld fn ^ Ssotnias detailed for this duty were generally 

to d to move out 1 to U miles from the bivouac and put outfutoos s 

4sScSv' Twf "ght anTS 

‘ P' impossibiB to f hpm 

ouTa S"The”fth'°*^'°”*’li sent its outposts 

mrec^edlivlif 1 ’k^?T error was 

iiccted by patrols which often wandered about all night 

are oioted wfeh Commanders on outpost duty 

le quoted which prove the truth of the above description.} ^ 

Here, as throughout the war, we were seriously handicapped 
Xhowautofmapc. "y ™e want of good maps. Although we 
years wa bod nni. i occupation of the country for 10 

il ttougkt .. %h, 

.v„ ta7 

B^^briiarir itJAii wiva * it 06 tru6 6veii after 

survey vvork fn ’the dStXI-a 'T® w®re unable to do some 

we wL stffl mastem & "" still m our hands and where 

PetoW rSe vrarLlT^ indeed sent out from St. 
raid and of the fie'hts “P to the time of our 

appaSl'^We soon become 

KuropatfcinTOtbelothSib.S'^®^^^^ 
wordsrJ'lh" piLf vbEftb^^^ 

*o„M w„*4s, r’.st;?; 
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<5andeptu the occupation of the suburbs of the town so called^, 
mistaken for the occupation of the town itself. The 
lake before Sandepu vvas iinknown, as it was not marked on thei\ui; 

Before concluding, I must say a word or two as to theHtriii' 
disregard of the Japanese railway. Even during onr mid, pari 

were only rarely sent out to carry out demolitions on the lino n- 

little importance was attached to their work. 

I \vas struck by the official view on this matter. I happr^;. 
to be present over when a party was sent off and, strange as it i,' 
appear, it was absolutely forbidden to touch important bridcrej 


works on the line and to confine itself merely to temporary dulitiif 
The idea was that the line might be used by us later on h| 
strangely touching is the simplicity of the belief that the Japaiil 
would be as amiable as ourselves and would hand us over everytliir| 
intact and in good order, when w'e come to assume the offensive! ' 
The despatch of parties during our raid for the demolition 
the line should have been not fortuitous but systematic. FrornJ 
very start we should have sent out a whole succession of partii 
whose object it should have been to fasten here and there on theli| 
and, moving from place to place, under cover of our force, to de.sf!.| 
everything not superficially, but thoroughly. | 

Our unsuccessfii! raid gave the Japanese a hint. They 
a x’econnaissance on the line in our rear and, settling near'^Tic&y 
and elsewhere, necessitated the detachment of troops to turn M 
out and caused us much trouble and anxiety. ' I 


Note in Conclusion. |i 

The mid was, in Colonel Sveshnikoffs opinion, only a fiiilfiM 
because the attack on Yinkow tailed, Tw 

was pdoubtedly badly earned o|| 

but was it in itself a great plan ? 1 1 

Supposing the attack had been a success, how many wl 
would Mischenko have spared for the destruction of the staresl || 
seems clear that he was thinking more of the safety of his rear tl]|| 
of the possibility of a success in front. Otherwise he would haH 
waited till morning and then have tried the fortune ofwaroJi 
more, A success on the night of the 12th would not have robbed 11 
their tensor the five Japanese battalions advancing from Tashic.® 
nor the “sjmall force" at Newehwang of its moral power, ^ 1 
But even if the Force had been completely successful in ifl 
object and every store in Yinkow had been burned to the groM 
before the raiders retired in safety to rejoin their main army, U 
damage done could have had small strategical effect : Yinkow wjsbI 
on the main line of commimication of the J apanese army. A ft| ^ 
extra ship joads would have replaced what had been burnt. 

Oyama would not have detached troops from the decisive po® 
m the nortb,for,simaltaneonsly with the news of the disastei^ 
Yinkow, would have come information of the safe retreat of li 
Russian Cavalry, 
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Indeed the attack on Yinko\y and the whole conduct of the raid 
point to the foct that the Russians had exceptional view.s as to the 
meaning of such an enterprise. “ Perhaps behind everything lay 
a misty idea, an ill-defined impulse, compelling tliem to do some- 
thing "somewhere, with their unemployed cavalry,”* The idea of 
appearing in the enemy’s re.ar has a remarkably attractive power for 
some people. They forget _ that even on the battlefield, this can 
have no effect, if unaccompanied by direct tactical on-slaught. Simi- 
larly mere appearance in the strategical rear can have no influence, 
unless the channel of supply i.s actually severed. 


An army m the field may be compared to a plant. Its lines of 
_ communication are so many roots to supply 

TUe proper objeouve. the nourishment, without which, ^t 

would cease to exist. If we wish to destroy the plant, it is better to 
sever the main root than to remove any store of moisture, which 
might possibly be sucked into a root and so temporarily benefit the 
plant. Similarly in war it is obviously better to sever the channel 
by which all supplies must flow, than to destroy a single store depot 
at a distance from the front. 


If the execution of Mischenko s raid was bad it was no worse than 


its plan. 

His objective should have been the railway, the enemy^s main 
line of communications. Unfortunately the part of the line, exposed 
to Russian attack, contained no great bridge or tunnel, the mere 
demolition of which would block the flow of supply long enough to 
cause inconvenience at the front. 


His object should therefore have been to reach the railway 
with as strong a column as possible and destroy it effectually in as 
many places as possible ;~-to establish himself semi-permanentiy 
across the enemy’s commimications, using his mobility to avoid risk 
when threatened, and to immediately return when danger had 
passed. 

Such an operation, if carried out by a large force of cavalry 
under a resolute leader and with subordinate officers of initiative 


and pluck equal to that of the revolutionaries who raid banks in 
broad daylight in St* Petersburg and Moscow, might have rendered 
the Japanese lines of communication unsafe for from two to three 
weekaf 

At the end of that time, shortage of food and ammunition at the 
front might have forced the enemy to detach largely from the decisive 
point to get rid of the raiders by elaborate enveloping operations or 
to protect the line by the establishment of a strong protective cordon 
along its whole length. . 

The only excuse for the length of this paper is the importance 
to us in India of the study of the subject of raids by Cavalry or 


' *Loffter^“ Der Russisch— Japanisclien Erieg in aeinem fciifctischen nnd strate^^lien 
r^ehren dargestellt — Part I, page 107, 

t Immanuel— Erfabrungen untl Lebren ties Hu3$i!?ch'Japanischen Krieges 
1904 -^ 1905 , 




BUSH-FIGHTING. 




(As EXEMPLIFIED BY SiR J. WiLLCOCKS’ EXPEDITION TO AsHANTi.)! 

A Lecture delivered at the Indian State College on the SUt i 

July 1907. I 

By Lieut. C. F. Aspin.a.ll, 1st’ Royal Munster Fusilieks. 1 

» ' 

The fcype of Bush -fighting aboiib which I propose to speai-. 

West African Bash-fighting— is ' little fjpflir 
With m any ot our official books ; and, uatiij,. 
one has seen the country in which it takes place, one has, I thini % 

somewhat vague idea of the subject The reason of this seems toi 
be that the very term Bush ” is a misleading one, and fails to give! 
any idea of what the West African variety is like. Nearly ever]- 
country has what we call Bush,” but in most cases this is nothing: 
but a kind of high scrub jungle, and is as different to the Bush o( 
West Affica as a postage stamp is to a pillar box. 

Several books have been written about operations on the WesI 
Coast, and one Manual, in particular, deals with the subject, but iV 
always seems to me that the writers of these books lose force fron 
the fact that they do not prepare the mind of their reader by givinj 
him a true picture of what this so-called ‘‘ Bush” is like-— they do : 
not describe the semi-darkness of the forest, and the irapenetnibh: 
nature of the undergrowth, which prevents you seeing youf enemy 
even when he is only about ten yaitis away, and which makes a f 
campaign in that country rather like a game of blind man’s buff f 
Before, therefore, proceeding any further, I propose to try and give! 
you a short description of the country, for the benefit of those of i 
you who have not seen it, and to explain what a vast military \ 
obstacle the whole forest zone is. j 

All along the coast of our West African possessions, andfojj 
about 250 miles inland, there stretches this huge belt of primeval: 
forest, known to the coaster as " Bush.” This forest is composed of 
three entirely different layers of growth* First of all come the gian! 
cotton trees, whose trunks, some of which are 50 feet in circumference 
at the base, tower up to a height of 150 feet before a branch is t 
reached.' The branches then shoot out at right angles, like aa ^ 
umbrella, and block out nearly all the light Next come trees of | 
ordinary height, covered with heavy ferns, and tightly interlaced j: 
with every sort of creeper; and finally, at the foot of these fcrees, | 
grows the actual bush itself, a tangle of shrubs and eveiy kind of I 
undergrowth, so matted together with creepei^ that it is impossiUe 
to see ten yards in fron t of you, or to force your way through h ! 
without a sword OF aknife, ?' 
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Tlirough this forest the only means of communication is by the 
narrow bush paths, which run from village 
coaMannica oxxs» village, and which are called, for want of 

a better name, “roads.’' To avoid swamps and fallen trees, these 
paths never run straight for more than about 30 yards, and conse- 
quently one’s view is narrowed down to that extent— a winding path 
30 yards or so in front of you, and a thick screen of foliage brushing 
your coat-sleeve on eicher side. The width of these paths varies 
the main roads are perhaps ten feet wide, but the ordinary path is 
not more than about three ; and so rapid is the growth of the hmh 
that unless the path is constantly used, it soon becomes entirely 
obliterated* 

' On account of the narrowness of these paths, all columns invnri- 
* ably have to march in single fik\ about ihe 

disadvantage of which I intend to speak 
later. So used are the natives of the country 
to this form of progression^ that even in the broad streets of a coast 
town you will see friends going out for a walk together one behind 
the otW. To add to the difSculties of travel in the rush, and to 
the| movements of a fighting column, unbridged rivers are of frequent 
occvirrence, and in many places the road follows the bed of a stream, 
while in others it runs for miles through a swamp. This is perhaps 
of no great consequence in the dry season, but in the wet weather 
during which period the last expedition took place, it increased the 
difficulties of the Field Force to an inconceivable extent, as columns 
often had to wade for miles in swamps which reached their waists, 
and through slime which literally tore the soles off one’s boots. The 
question may |>e ‘asked, “Why fight in the wet season ?’* and, of 
course,except in the case of necessity, one would never do so; but 
in 1900 it could not be helped. 

Having, I hope, given some idea of what the forest is like, I 
_ . will now give a brief account of the Asham 

® ‘ tis w‘ho occupy the part of it with which I 

am, in particular, dealing tO'day. 

As a fighting man the Ashanti is a tough customer, and has 
always been held in wholesome dread by the tribes who surround his 
country; but it is, from our point of view, his manner of fighting, 
rather than his pltiek, which makes him dangerous. All is fair in 
war, and it is only natural that a savage should choose the simplest 
way of killing his enemy ; but to lie in wait for him behind a 
tree, and then to blaze off at him when he is only ten yards away, 
and all unconscious of your presence, does not appear to need mtich 
more courage than shooting bottles at a fair. The Ashaiiti is per- 
fectly safe, and can slip away long befci’e the men on each side of 
his victim have recovered from their surprise, for the bush is hot 
netifly so thick a few yards away from the path as it is close to it, 
wheie the constant clearing makes it grow all the fiisfeer. He 
therefore often 'gets credit for doing a plucky thing, when in reality 
he bis only dune a very cheeky one* 
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To look at. 

TUeir weapon*. gjx feet of ol<l f’ nearly 

,.nd « ..ng «»gw :; «. 

up to the muzzle with slugs, will bo the charge, for 

i’s.srp «“‘S f‘'» “<■ 

result that the tribesmen a way , nearly 

the shoulder. The consequence ot th>s 

always “high,” which ^ It « 

of casualties they manage to i t ^ ^ake 

probably the kno\yledege ot ^ ^kan on a rise, a curious 

their stand in a dip m |y“p several occasions during the last 
tendency which was noticed on several , 

buta fesvinbd6rn. nfles, spears;an b account of Sir J. 

■ It is not . if , ^^,‘!iKevSal^books have already been 

Willcocks’ expedition, about 'f'f .j ^ trying to bring out some 
written, and I luslSS wLS it taugL ' ;• 

of the lessons with llVica is the question of Transport. 

The flrsb difficulty >» W'»* “ oi barien will li.e m most p..» 
Tr««~*. tt the bosh, e.srylhing b»s to be “™<' “ 

mows heeds, end f ^4t£The‘; 

- (ii) to have all the lof s g_ g^m.ce of great anxiety to the 

regard to (i) the lack, f ^pedition, and numbers of them 

StaSriSd » 

-VnVwti^^^ ^ 

ataft of transport f f LS nlau is to divide them into groups, 

or battalions, of about 1,00 , srroups into companies of 

their own chiefs, to _ should be placed under a less than 

too and gan^ of 20- ^j^ade reLonsible for the twenty 

usually stupid native, who .^tire “sroup'’ should be- under 

loads carried by f ® P|!?f4rte2port officer, assiLd by 
the surveillance of a Ent^h P ^ necessary, buu it adds 

.JS.-C. O.’a This makes aipt of a bush campaign, 

to the smooth ^®Jliton of^oto i* « essential thf 

In connection with 

each fighting unit sfuld^av^^ 5 ^^^^ four officers 

Bush-fighting than for any black troops, who vitl go 

perlOO men are ^gb^^^ 

anywhere so long as tney nave ^ . v . : 

whom they can .see, to lead them. 
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A -propoH {yi permmiel, ifc uiay, I think, be laid down aa an axiom 
that Biitish troops should never be used in West Africa, 

The climate is such that they cannot live except in the dry 
weather, and even then the amount of transport and luediea] eom- 
fo'rts required for them is the greatest handicap to the iqierntions. 
They were used in the Ashanti Expeditions of 187*^7*^ and 181)5- 
96, but their presence opiite doubled the difficulties of those who had 
to make the bundobast for those campaigns, nor did they do 
anything which the present black battalions coidd not do equally 
‘welL This was proved in the Expedition of IdOO, which consisted 
entirely of black troops. 

From Transport we null turn to the question of Supply. This 
is a simple thing as tar as the West African 
native is concerned, for all that they require 
is rice— 1 1 lbs. per day for a soldier, and 1 ib. for a carrier, It is, 
however advisable to give occasional issues of meat when available. 

With regard to Europeans, it has been found that the only w'ay 
to keep them fit iH the bush is to give them a very liberal ration, and 
that it is false economy to try and cut your transport down in that 
re^speot. In the early part of Sir J. Willcock's campaign the 
officers ware, of necessity, on very short rations, and the amount of 
sickness was abnormal. Later on, when the communications to the 
coast were safe, and convoys from the base could arrive regularly, a 
most liberal issue was made, and the health of the force improved" at 
once. In addition a medical comfort of a pint of champagne was 
served 6itt to each European twice a week, and this saved many a 
life. It is a good plan to issue rations to officers and British 
N.-C. 0.% in bulk, each week, and to let each officer or N.-C. 0. in- 
variably have his ration box, and carrier, with him. In this way he is 
always ready to go off at a moment*s notice on anj?' small column, 
?ind also to have his meal on the line of march, wherever his 
company happens to be in the attenuated column, when a halt is 
called. Regimental Messes are useless as the unit in W^esfe African 
Sghtmg is a company, and not a regiment. 

- Turning to the composition of a column in West Africa it 
ia advisable that it should consist of artillery 
S as well as of infantry, both for the moral 
effect, and also to knock down the enemy’s 
"stockades, of which I wiil speak later. 

The organisation of the West African Frontier Force inclndes 
' 3 !^eral guns, and in the Expedition of 1900 no column, however 
si^li, ever went ont without being accompanied by at least one gun. 
T&a worked well, and ended in the suggestion that each West African 
■ regiment should have a gun or guns as part of its annamen ts. Thi s 
wonld appear to be an excellent plan; it would tend to break down 
the- great barriers between the two arnivS, which begins from the day 
one cadet goes to Sandhurst and the other to Woolwich ; it would teach 
the infantry that there ia after ail no great mysteiy about the sister 
arm, and would lead to far better iniitnal understanding and support. 
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It may be of interest to speak about the type of gun used in West i' 
Africa. It w a 75 millernetre gmi, similar to that .s?ipplie(j u J 
Vickers-Maxim to the C. L V. Battery in South Africa, the only I 
ditfereuce being that the mir^zle is several inches shorter, so as to i 
reduce the weight for man transport. The gun fires fixed ammiinh ' 
tion, ^vhich consists of I2h lbs. shrapnel and 18 lbs. double common X 
shell. The trail, gun, and cradle are each carried on bamboo frame;^ / 
bv four men, while one man is allotted to each wheel, to the axle and I 
to the spare parts, making a total of 16 men for the whole gim. ; 
The teams compare very favourably in smartness with the nioimtain ' 
artillery in this country, as even on a narrow slippery bush path, i 
with everything against them, they can come into action in less than f 

li minutes. . i 1 1 i ^ 

In addition to artillery, it is advisabie that each company in ^ 
West Africa should have a Maxim gun. The moml effect of this 
weapon is exceedingly great, and its value for clearing the bush of ; 
the enemy, o%ving to its power of traversing, is inestimable. I 

Finally, each soldier must be provided with a machete orMikri, J 
with which to cut his way through the bush when scouting, and for i 
clearing the bush round the camp each day, an impcjrtant duty i 
which must never be neglected. 

With regard to the strength of a column in Bush-fighting any- : 
thing over 1,000 fighting men is too unwieldy to use, as the number ' 
of carriers required for a force of this size (even with black troops) 
would be atdeast 1,500, and this spreads out the column to the in- | 
ordinate length of anything between 5 anel 6 miles. It can, therefore, I 
be laid down that the main column should never consist of more than I 
1,000 men, or the smaller subsidiary columns of more than from 300 I 
to 500, according to the amount of opposition which is expected. , I 
In the ease of a larger column it has been found best for the I 
baggage to follow in rear of the fighting | 
toe of troops, under a special escort, and to form an / 

independent command, except that it should | 
invariably camp with the fighting force at night. In the case of a | 

small force the best place for the baggage is in rear of the main body. | 

Nothing is more difiicult, or needs more experience in bush I 
warfare than the question of the pace I 

that the advanced guard should set. The \ 

numerous obstacles — fallen trees, etc. — on the road continually cause | , 
large gaps; and, apparently, no matter how slowly the leading f 
company moves, the rear guard is nearly ’always running to keep I 
touch. Two rules to remember are that the pace in froni; I 
should never exceed two miles an hour, and that it should* be still I 
further reduced after any obskicle is passed, but the general ex- # 
perience is that, no matter how careful the advanced guard com- | 
mander may be, he will invariably be abased by the rear guard for | 
hurrying, as soon as they reach camp. Of course, a simple remedy L 
appears to he to keep touch from the rear, but in practice this is I 
very hard to carry out | 
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As to length of march, ten miles is a good day’s work in the 
enemy’s country. A start should be made about daybreak (fi a.m.), 
and a allowed for breakfast about 9 or 10. The 

men carry their day’s rice in their haversacks, and the officers have 
their “chop” (ration) boxes in their companies, so the order of march 
is not interfered with, and you eat where you halt. 

Camp should never be reached later than 3 or 4, as this gives 
time to settle down, put out piquets, and 
amps. clear the bush round the bivouac before night, 

•which always comes like the pulling down of a blind, about 6 p.m. 

For camp a village i.s generally chosen, as this provides an open 
space and shelter for the force; and the “clearing” of bush round 
a village is generally an easy matter, as it usually consists of plan- 
tains, etc., all the big trees and jungle having been cut down by the 
natives to make room for their crops. 

It is a good plan to have it laid down in Staoding Orders that 
on arrival in the village fixed for camp^ the advanced guard should 
encamp on, and be responsible for the safety of, the front face, the 
main body, the flanks, and the rear guard the rear face, the guns 
being placed in commanding positions on the roads, and the centre 
of the village left for the baggage. 

In the morning the rear guard for the day should invariably 
relieve the various piquets at daybreak* 

If villages are to be burnt by a column, this should always be 
^ done on the return march, by the rear 

BiOTxiago ages. guard. If burnt on the outward march 

there will be no shelter on the return journey, and if, as has some- 
times been done, they are fired by the main body, the. rear guard 
will have an extremely unpleasant time when trying to pass through. 
With regard to night marches, I think it may be laid down 
^ ^ that they should never be attempted, except 

ig xnarc ©a* in the case of gravest necessifcy. The risk 
is too great. It is impossible to see the man in front of you, and 
the. only means of keeping touch is by holding his coat tails ; it can 
easily be imagined, therefore, that if the enemy did attack, the 
column would have a very poor chance. At night, too, the carriers 
generally take the opportunity to loot their loads. 

We now come to the actual tactics required in bush fighting. 

The natives of the W'est African Bush may be said to have 
. four different forms of fighting: first, sniping, 

^ ® about which I have already spoken ; second, 

lying in ambush behind a stockade on the side of the road, a few 
feet inside the bush ; third, the passive defensive, behind a stockade 
built across the path, with flanks thrown back ; and fourth, and most 
dangerous, what may be called the offensive-defensive, namely, 
checking the column in front, and then lapping round the flanks, 
and trying ' to cut off a part of the force, or to cause a stapapede 
amongst the carriers. No stockade is used by the enemy in this 
last method of fighting. . • 
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Previous to General Willcocks' Campaign the Ashantis had 
never used stockades ; but they are an adapt' 

stoc a having seen and admired 

those built by Baden Powell in the 1896 Expedition, they took the 
lesson to heart, and used the same sort of thing against us on the 
next opportunity. These stockades were made of a frame work of 
tree trunks, about 5 feet high and 5 feet thick, the centre being 
filled up with earth and stones. 

In the early part of the campaign under discussion the tribes- 

TO ambusii. pinned their faith to these flank 

earn ns stock ades ; and their tactics were to wait 

until the advanced guard had filed past, all unconscious, and then 
to fire into the centre of the column, along the whole length of the 
stockade. No scouting on the flanks was being done at that time, 
as the idea was that the thickness of the bush, and the necessity of 
a speedy advance to the relief of the Governor in Kuinasi made it 
impossible ; moreover, these tactics on the part of the enemy were 
quite unexpected. The result was consequently disastrous, and on 
one occasion a column of about 350 men and 11 officers lost 
7 officers and half its rank and file killed and wounded before they 
succeeded in extricating themselves. 

This forcibly brought home the necessity of scouting on the 
’ , ^ flanks, no matter how much it delayed the 

corn ng at 0 u& . and the following was the way it 

was carried out. At the head of the column marched a point of 
four men, svith rifles loaded. Twenty yards or so in rear came the 
0. 0. leading company of the advanced guard, with half his com- 
pany; and in the bush, on each side of the path, was a line of 
about 10 men at 10 paces" interval, cutting their way through the 
undergrowth with their Morris— the officer reguiating the pace 
of the column by the pace these men could manage to progress. 
Every time a bend in the road was reached, word had to be pass- 
ed to the scouts to prevent them marching right away from the 
column. 

In addition to these advance flankers, each company down the 
column would have a man or two out on the flanks, who followed 
along the tracks made by the men in front. 

This scouting was monotonous and trying — the gloom of the 
forest, the silenee in which the work had to he carried out; and the 
eontiniial anticipation of running against an ambush, all tending 
to get on to the men's nerves; but it had the effect of searching the 
bush for 100 yards each side of the column, and practkally put an 
end to sniping and to ambush stockades. 

When a flank stockade was met with, however, it was found 
that the best way to treat it was for the men opposite it to lie 
down direct rifle fire was useless) and for one or two of the com- 
panies in the rear to he sent into the hush„ with a Maxim, to cut 
their way to the flank and open an enfikde fire. Tliis always had 
the effect of clearing out the enemy without much difficulty. 
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Th© next form of sfeoekade to be dealt with is the one across 
^ ^ These are generally built near 

a village or war camp which the eneroj 
wish to defend, and, in this ease, they are always very big works, 
stretching for some hundreds of yards into the bush on either side 
of the path, with flanks well thrown back, and protected, perhaps-, 
by smaller flanking stockiides. ; for the West African native fully 
understands the necessity of guarding against a turning movement. 

As soon as the advanced scouts locate this form of stockade, 
the leading company should at once deploy into both sides of the 
bush and lie down; the guns should be hurried up to the front, 
and open fire; while, at the same time, companies in rear should 
be sent in on each side to get round the flanks. When these 
latter coinpinies have sent back word that they have gained the 
flanks (and great care must always be taken that there is no 
other stockade, still further in the bush, flanking the main one), 
the ** cec^e fire should be sounded, and a general charge made 
down the road and through the breach made by the guns; 

The flank companies should charge round the flanks at the 
same time, and this will generally settle the matter. 

We now come to the Ashaufe’ last method of fighting 
^ ^ ^ offensive-defensive, which they entirely 

eo e v ® V®. adopted towards the end of the last campaign, 

after learning that our gun could so quickly demolish their stockades, 
and that they could Invariably be outflanked; 

Their plan, in the latter method, is to check the column with 
a very heavy fire in front (generally from a position in a dip in the 
growd* as already stated), and then to sweep round the flanks and 
try to causa havoe in the weak parfcs of the column. 

Directly it is discovered that there is no stockade, it can he taken 
for granted that this is what they intend to do and prompt measures 
must be taken to atop it. 

The guns should immediately come into action in front, 
and, the leading company deploying as before, the second company 
should right turn and left wheel into the bush, the third company 
at the same time turning to the left and right wheeling into the 
bush OB the other side of the road, thus making a spearhead for- 
mation to the front of t;he column. These companies should then 
force back the enemy's flanking parties, being remforeed by the 
main body compapies continuing the line as they come up. The 
column, meanwhile, closes up to the front, thus reducing its length, 
and bringing the carriers under the shelter of the compames in 
the busk 

As soon as the enemy has been forced hack from the flanks, 
and on to the path in front, the cease fire ** must be sounded, 
and the charge carried exit down the path by every available man, 
drums beating and bugl<^ sounding. 

The bayonet is the weapon to be used aguizist these tribes, 
and should invariably be resorted to, but it is most important to 
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have the cease fire taken up by every company before men are 
sent forward to the charge. 

Another point to be observed is that the reinforcing companies 
on the flanks should be directed very carefully to the outer flanks 
of the companies already there, and should be warned to hold their 
fire until they come into line. This all sounds very simple, but, 
in reality, mistakes can very easily occur in the bush— in one 
campaign, in parfeicuiar, a company had fifteen men killed and 
wounded by a Maxim gun sent forward to reinforce it. 

In all Bush-fighting there is the greatest need of decentra- 
lization of command. From the nature of the country the column 
commander can see little of what is going on in other parts, and 
must trust his subordinates to a very great degree. There is no 
time to refer for orders, as a rule, and it is next to impossible to 
change dispositions when once the troops have been launched into 
the bush. 

Lastly the great point to remember in all Bush-fighting is 
not to give the enemy time to reload his gun, but to charge him 
with the bayonet as soon as ever you can, and when once you 
have got him on the run to follow him unceasingly, without giving 
him time to muster either courage or reinforcements. 

The words of Stonewall Jackson are as true in West Africa 
as anywhere else—'" move swiftly, strike vigorously, and secure 
the fruits of victory.” 





By Major E. A. Stothkrd, 30th Lancers. 

Persia is a counfcrv about which the general public knows 
tle aiul it does not therefore receive the attention it deserves. Eastern 
politics are divided into those of the Near Last, comprising 
Constantinople and Turkey ; the Middle Persia and A gban^ 
and the Far East China and Manchuria. In each case we have an 
ancient kingdom with feeble and coiTupt administration, bolsteied 

‘rSd 3 as a pawn by rival povvem. She storm centre of these 

politics moves froL Constantinople to Pekin, 

imdso on; hut more often than people think it is hoveung over 
Persia °«id with Persia must be included the Persian Gulf. At 
Home' and even in India, people are apt to look upon g anis ■ 

S the’ crus of the problem, at all events as far m India is co“c^™^ 
Villi- 1 his is very far from being the case. In Persia it is not mere y 
a question of Lssia, but Turkey also “5 StaS 

toAake a hand with the Mesopotamian Railway and to establ. ^ 

herself on the Gulf, while only a few years ago France attempted 

to gain a footing and a naval base near Muskat. ^ „„,,v,i.rw Ivn 

® It is best first to take a short general survey of the country, its 

inhabitants and its history. , , , Imoi 9 <500 veara 

Its history can be traced back to at least A50U jear^ 

and in the 7th century B.C. the Medes ruled 

Western Iranian plateau. About 550 B.O. 
Hiatory. Persians led by Cyrus overthrew them 

md Medo-Persim Empii-e 

his conquests up md^ndns. 

Ustory qt wLshihAhbnsI, 

iisurpe as a coitiniandBr, and aiBOBg his 

He had most rerBarkable abilities as a ^ 

numCTOUs feata^of^arms^wi^ pr®®®^*^ 

representative was 

Astrabad In 1800 bis nephew and successor, 
Fath All Shah, made an alliance with Great Britian. one article of 
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which was to check the influence of France on the Gulf and open it 
to British and Indian traders. He later eiif^aged in two nnsaccess- 
ful wars with Russia, which cost hini some of his nurtheni provinc(3S 
and Russia acquired the right, which she exerci.ses to the present 
day, of flying her flag fiupreine on the Caspian which became 
thenceforth a Russian lake During the Critnean War the relations 
of the then Shah, Nasr-ed-din, with Great Britain became strained, 
and in 1856 Re seized Herat from which place he had already been 
warned off. The Government of India at once declared war on him, 
Rushire and Mohainmera were captured with 
Moiiammera. heavy loss to the Persians, and a naval 

derachment ascended the Karun river as 
far as Ahwaz. Peivsia then agreed to abstain 
from meddling with A^fghan affi\irs, and"* the British force withdrew. 
Of the greatness of the races of former times and their splendour 
Ancient mins civilisation ample testimony is afforded 

’in the present day by numerous ruins of 
palaces, temples and cities, in many cases still adorned with magni- 
ficent bas-reliefs. To the ordinary traveller these ruins are more 
interesting than Babylon or Nineveh, wRich are confused heaps 
of bricks. The most celebrated of them are to be found some 
40 miles north of Shiraz and comprise the former royal city of 
Istakhr, the fire-altars and royal tombs at 
Kaksh-i-Rustam, and the famous Persepolis, 
with its rock sepulchres behind. Persepolis 
according to tradition, was burnt by Alexander the Great, having 
been built 200 years before. A brief description of this celebrated 
place as it appears to-day must suffice. There is a platform, 500 
yards by 300 yards, built of gigantic slabs of calcni'eous limestone, 
varying in height above the plain from 20 to 50 feet; the ground 
upon which it stands appears to have been terraced from the 
base of the long ridge of low hills at the hack. The summit of the 
platform is reached by a great flight of steps, so easy in gradient 
that it is possible to ride up them. On the top, the first thing that 
meets the eye are two enommus colossi, representing winged bulla ; 
^ these mark the entrance to the porch of Xerxes, while behind them 
and to one side rows of shattered columns are all that are left of the 
Hail of Xerxes and the Hall of the Hundred Columns. . Behind 
these again are the remains of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, with 
a number of bas-reliefs, representing feats of arms, still in a wonderful 
state of preservation. In the hills at the back are rock sepulchres 
of great interest. Space forbids more than a passing mention of the 
rnim that still remain, but even in out-of-the-way deserted places, 
off the main routes, one comes across stone aqueducts that supplied 
miles of gardens, and foundations stone-built towns with slabs' 
of stone bearing long inscriptions. 

Just south of Lake Niris, at a place called the forty springs,'' 
I came upon such a place ; there were traces 
of great broad streets leading to a central 
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n‘Are m which was an oval bank of clear water, alive with huge 
foil the onlv living things for miles rounrl. 

' Further south towards the Gulf, near Firuzabaa, are some more 
little known ruins, which the natives sav 
Firuzabad. “ iVtish-keddah” or fire-altar. This 

appeared to have had an amphitheatre of seats round it. Close 
beside was a high obelisk built of blocks (jf stone, and the remains of 
a Zoronsfcrian palace, with small chauilxws and stair-cases in the 
massive walls. Over one central chamber of this palace, a peculiar 
domed roof was still intact; it had a circular opening at the ton 
through which the sky could be seen. 

The population of Persia is placed at 9,000,000, and of this over 
two-tihirds consist of the Tajiks, as the 
Population. settled and more ci\’ilised Persian-speaking 

lowlatiders are called. With them are included the Jews, nnmbeiV 
of whom are scattered all over Persia, and 
Tajto Armenians who number about 50,000. 

The remainder of the population are classed as nomad; they number 
about 2,200,000 and consist chiefly of Turks, Turkomans, Kurds and 
Leks ; they also include some 300,000 Arabs 
who inhabit the lower Karim and shores of 
the Gulf, and the Lurs, Baluchis, Timuris, and Gypsies. These 
nomads usually live in tents of black felt 
Tigris. made of camel and goat hair. Their wealth 

consists of horses, flocks and herds ; many of 
the horses imported to India are bred by them. They o'ive very little 
obedience to the Persian Government but are ruled by their own 
tribal chiefs. They speak dialects of their own, though I have met 
men among them who could speak Hindustani. These had been with 
horses to Bombay. They are keen, hardy and brave, but imdiscip- 
Jined and badly armed, A few h«*ive breechdoading rifles, but most 
of them have only long barrelled smooth bores with which^ however, 
they make uncommonly good practice up to 300 yards. They are 
wonderful scouts and good horsemen, and are always ready for a raid 
or fight. In fact, if oi-ganised, they would make a good fighting force. 
They shift their camps from high to low ground according to the 
time of year, and many tribes have houses in their winter quarters, 
which are left standing empty and deserted daring the summer. 
The nomad is a very much finer man than the ordinary Persian. 
Many of these nomads, and, especially towards the Gulf, Persians too, 
are still inclined to look to Britain as their protector, though it is to be 
feared this feeling is rather shaken nowadays by the want of actual 
support ever being given them. The Bakhtiars and Arabs certain- 
ly hold these sentiments which are worth while fostering and en^ 
couraging.' I recollect being in Shiraz in 1893, j as t after the riots, 
and the telegraph official there Gold me, a mob of Persians had taken 
refuge in the British telegraph office, and implored him to telegraph 
to Queen Victoria, and tell her they placed themselves under her 
protection. He added that he found the request most enibarassing. 
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which was to check the influence of France on the Gulf and open it 
to British and Indian traders. He later enpged in two unsuccess- 
fal wars with Enssia, which cost him some of his northern provinces 
and Kussia acquired the right, which she exercises to the present 
day, of flying her flag supreme on the Caspian wdiich became 
thenceforth a Russian lake During the Crimean War the relations 
of the then Shah, iShisr-ed-din, wdth Great Britain became strained, 
and in 1^56 he seized Her-at from which place he had already been 
mrrned off. The Government of India at once declared war on him, 
Bushire and Mohammera were captured with 
Bfoiaainmera. heavy loss to the Persians, and a naval 

detachment ascended the Karun river as 

far as Ahwmz. Persia then agreed to abstain 
from meddling with Afghan affairs, and the British force withdrew. 
Of the greatness of the races of former times and their splendour 
, ^ . and civilisation ample testimony is afforded 

Ancient rnins- • l r 

m the present day by numerous rums of 

palaces, temples and cities, in many cases still adorned with magni- 
ficent bas-reliefs. To the ordinary traveller these ruins are more 
interesting than Babylon or Nineveh, which are confused heaps 
of bricks. The most celebrated of them are to be found some 
40 miles north of Shiraz and comprise the former royal city of 
Istakhr,. the fire-altars and royal tombs at 
NSIS’Rtistam. Naksh-i-Rustam, and the famous Persepolis, 
with its rock sepulchres behind. Persepolis 
according to tradition, was burnt by Alexander the Great, having 
been built 200 years before. A brief description of this celebrated 
place as it appears to-day must suffice. There is a platform, 500 
yards by 300 yards, built of gigantic slabs of calcareous limestone, 
varying in height above the plain from 20 to 50 feet; the ground 
upon which it stands appears to have been terraced from the 
base of the long ridge of low hills at the back. The summit of the 
platform is reached by a great flight of steps, so easy in gradient 
that it is possible to ride up them. On the top, the first thing that 
meets the eye are two enormous colossi, representing winged bulls ; 
these mark the entrance to the porch of Xerxes, while behind them 
and to one side rows of shattered columns are all that are left of the 
Hall of Xerxes and the Hall of the Hundred Columns. - Behind 
these again are the remains of the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, with 
a number of bas-reliefs, representing feats of arms, still in a wonderful 
state of preservation. In the hills at the back are rock sepulchres 
of great interest. Space forbids more than a passing mention of the 
ruins that still remain, but even in out-of-therway desexted places, 
off the main routes, one comes across stone aqueducts that supplied 
miles of gardens, and foundations of stone-built towns with slabs' 
of stone bearing loi^ inscriptions. 

Just south of Lake Niris, at a place called the '' forty springs,” 
1 came upon such a place ; there were traces 
of gx-eat broad streets leading to a central 
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Firu2al>ad. 


Population. 

lowlanders are called. 

Tajto. 


Lurs. 

Timuris. 


square, in which was an oval tank of clear water, alive with huge 
fish, the only living things for miles round. 

Further south towards the Guif, near Firnzahad, are same more 
little known imins, which the natives say 
was an AtisinkeddalG or fire^aUnr. This 
appeared to have had an amphitheatre of seats round it. Close 
beside was a high obelisk built of i)loeks of stone, and the remains of 
a Zoroastrian palace, with .small eh ambers and stair-cases in the 
massive walls. Over one central chamber A>t' this palace, a peculiar 
domed roi>f was still intact ; it had ;i circular opening at the top 
through which the sky eoviirl be seen. 

The population of Persia is placed at 0,0()('h00(>, and of this over 
two-thirds consist of the Tajiks, as the 
settled and more civilised Persian-speaking 
With theuu are included the Jaws, numbers 
of whom are scattered all over Pei'.sia, and 
the Armenians who uuinber about 50,000. 
The remainder of the population are classed as nomad ; they number 
about 2,200,000 and consist chiefly of Turks, Turkomans, Kurds and 
Leks ; they also inelude souie 300,000 Arabs 
who inhabit the lower Ivarun and shores of 
the Gulf, and the Liirs, Baluchis, Timuris, and Gypsies. These 
nomads usually live in tents of black felt 
made of camel and goat hair. Their wealth 
consists of horses, flacks and herds ; many of 
the horses imported to India are bred by them. They owe very little 
obedience to the Persian Government but are ruled by their own 
tribal chiefs. They speak dialects of their own, though I have met 
men among them who could speak Hindustani. These had been with 
horses to Bombay. They are keen, hardy and brave, but undiscip- 
lined and badly armed. A few have breech-loading rifles, but most 
of fchetn have only long barrelled smooth bores with which, however, 
they make uncommonly good practice up to BOO yuirds. They are 
wonderful scouts and good horsemen, and are always rea<ly for a raid 
or fight. In fact, if organised, they would make a good fighting force. 
They shift their camps from high to low ground according to the 
time of year, and many tribes have houses in their winter quarters, 
which are left standing empty and deserted during the summer. 
The nomad is a very much finer man than the ordinary Peisian. 
Many of these nomads, and, especially towanls the Gulf, Persians too, 
are still inclined to look to Britain as their protector, though it is to be 
feared this feeling is rather shaken nowadays by the want of actual 
support ever being given them. The Bakhtiars and Arabs certain- 
ly hold these sentiments which are worth while ^storing and en- 
couraging. I recollect being in Shiraz in 1893, just after the riots, 
and the telegraph official there told me, a mob of Persians had taken 
refuge in the British telegraph office, and implored him to telegraph 
to Queen Victoria, and tell her they 
protection. He added that he found 
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that the British Kesicient on the 
Aral) tribes on the Gulf as their 


Demavend. 


In conclusion ifc irjay bo adrled 
Gulf is acceptfMl by all the 
arbitor. . . , 

The national religion of Persia is the oShiah form of Muham- 
matlanisrn ; and ifc must be remembered that 
Bciigion. there i.s Intttjr hatred between the Shiah and 

Sunni Muharnmadnns. There are a fe .v Zoroastrians scattered about 
who still practise the old fire ^vor.^hip of Per.sia. A creed called 
Babism was started in 1844, and at die present fcime, though not 
openly professed, is rapidly gaining in popularity. Ifc is chiefly 
directed aguin.stthe fcyrannyand fanaticism ‘:>f the Koran, and laxity 
of Muhamomdanisini in Persia. The Babis at various times have 
been subjected to great persecution. The Bab himself, fche originator 
of fche creed, wa.s caught and executed The meaning of the word 
Bab is a *' gate ’’ or ‘Aloor.” 

Persian territory comprises about 700,000 square miles, and 
Terrain occupies the greater porbion of fche vast 

' Iranian plateau, the altitude of which varies 

from four to eiglifc thousand feet, and is as it were framed in moun- 
tains. On fche north the Elburz range, the highest point of which is 
Mount Demavend (19,9*50) whose snow feet« 
clad peak is visible for many miles when ap- 
proaching Teheran from fche south. The western and southern systems 
consist of a series of parallel ranges, extending from the Armenian 
highlandvS, in a south-easterly direction right on to the Persian 
Gulf and along its shores to Baluchistan. This general trend of 
the hills is an important point, having in view the construction of 
railways or even of mule tracks. Leaving the Gulf one crosses a 
flat strip of country in places many miles broad with date plantations 
and theii at once begins to ascend the first range of hills ; crossing 
this the tracks descend a little and then again ascend the next 
parallel range till the central plateau is reached. These ranges are 
ail barren^ rocky and treeless, and as a matter of fact, over most 
parts of Persia one very rarely sees a decent tree. The south side of 
the Elburz is quite bare ; the northern slopes, hoAvever, are covered 
wdfch forests of magnificent trees. Deserts 
important feature of Persia, the 
Dashfc-i-Kavir and Dasht-i~lut {dasht==plaii), 
In t— waterless) follow the trend of the hill ranges and run north* 
west to south-east for some 500 miles in the very centre of fche 
plateau. They are rightly described as one of the most infernal 
places on the earth, having no fresh water, great heat and being 
full of salt quagmires. They practically cut Persia in two, being 
almost impassable for Troops except in very small bodies, follow- 
ing fche few existing caravan roufces. There are no really great 
rivers, but the Karim river is most noteworthy, and also the Shatt-el- 
Arab which gives access to the Tigris, Euphrates and Earna. The 
Karim is navigable to Bandar Nasri, llT 
miles^ for light draught vessels ; rapids here 


Bandar Kasri 
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Salt Swamps. 
Xlrumiati. 


infcerrupfc, but: it is again navigable above these nearly to Dizful. 

Messrs. Lynch Bros., an English firm, run 
steamers on this river. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is probably really the best way for British com- 
merce to penetrate, not only to Isfahan, but also to Tehran. 

There are few lakes in Persia, beyond Lake Urymina in the 
north-west which is 250 miles round, and 
Lake Niris east of Shiraz. Niris i.s jmactically 
a salt swamp of which so many are found 
in Persia, although shown in the map as a sheet of water eoverino* 
over 200 square miles. AVhen I arrived on the lake shore at the 
hottest time of year, there wa.s nothing but a dazzling white 
sheet of salt, with" a gleam of water about a mile or two out some- 
where near the centre. The slope of the bed is so gradual as to 
be imperceptible, and consists of sandy loam covered hy a saline 
deposit, which at a short distance from the edge becomes so soft 
that it is impossible to walk upon it. 

Salt marshes or hanmns ” as they are called in Persia abound 
especially in Seistan. They are formed by water draining into depres- 
sions, which have no outlet ; the water evaporates leaving deposits. 
All rivers that drain towards the centre of the plateau lose them- 
selves in the sand and evaporate. 

Water in Persia is often brackish and then barely diinkable, 
and in many places is quite undrinkable. One often comes upon 
clean running streams of water with fish swimming in them, but as 
salt as the sea; and it is most unpleasant struggling through a 
hot toilsome march along the banks of such streams when half 
dead with thirst. 

Persia has every sort of climate from the intense summer 
ciimat© Gulf to the deep snows of 

the winter in northern higher altitudes. 
The best times of the year to be there are spring and autumn. 

The most notable towns are — Tabriz for its commerce ; Kerman- 
shah for trade, breed of horses, grain pro- 
ducing areas, and position at junction of 
the port of which Enzeli is the principal 
landing place in North Persia ; Tehran the 
capital ; Isfahan the ancient capital, still 
one of the largest commercial centres ; 
Hamadan the ancient Ecbatana, now celebrated for its tanneries; 
HamadtMi Meshed with a very sacred shrine, situated 

at junction of several roads, is a trade 
centre ; Shiraz, Yezd, Kerman : and, about the Persian Gulf, the 
ports of Mohammerah, Bushire, and Bundar Abbas. 

The Persian Gulf is not an attractive spot, its climate is most 

Persian Gulf. unhealthy and at some times of the year 

most Unpleasant ; supplies and fuel on its 
shores are scarce, and fresh water often unobtamable. Its ports 
have chiefly only -open rcKidsfeeads where vessels have to lie ont H 


•Sowns. 


main routes ; Eesht 


Bkizeli. 

Keslit. 
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Ormuz. 

Kishm. 


norfch-west corner 
Basidu. 

was once used as a 


long way, as the foresliores are very flat, especially on the Arabian 
side, where reefs and shoals also are very bad. Bandar Abbas is 
important commercially, as it is connected with the interior by five 
camvan routes. Landing is difficult : large vessels must lie four miles 
out It is a dirty place and the climate is so bad that even its own 
inhabitants as a rule leave it at the worst seasons. The islands of 
Orrnim and Kishrn lie off Bunder Abbas and 
command the entrance to the Gulf, but they 
are both barren and waterless. At the 
of Kishin is a place called Basidu, which has 
belonged to Britain since 1820; it is the 
only territory she possesses in the Gulf, and 
coal dep6t. A British force was camped 
here in 1820, but the climate was absolutely fatal to them. Ormuz 
was once owned by the Portuguese, and was then the richest mart 
in the East, with a city of 40,000 inhabitants and a fort. The 
whole island is covered with ruins. It does not appe^ar to be known 
whence their water-supply was obtained. Bushire is the chief 
seapoi*t of Persia, but it has no harbour, no wharves, no defences; 
it is the headquarters of the British Resident in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mohammera is on the north bank of the Hafar Channel connect- 
ing the Karun river with the Shatt-el-xirab. Population, about 6,000, 
mostly Arabs, ruled by a Sheikh under the suzerainty of Persia* 
This Sheikh used to collect the customs due here, but this is now 
done by the Shahs officials, and a subsidy allowed him in lieu. On 
Koweit Arabian side is Koweit, which possesses 

■ a good harbour, though ships of any size have 

to lie miles out. It is the port for Nejd, and also for pilgrims to 
Mecca, but is a desolate place with brackish water. 

About half way down the same coast are the Bahrein islands 
Baiirein famed for their pearl fisheries. The divers 

® follow the most primitive methods, a clothes- 

pin-like clasp holds the nose, wax protects the ears, while strong 
claw-like gloves, a basket and a ''rope of date fibre completes their 
diving equipment. Sharks are very dangerous to the diyers, and 
the occupation is so injurious to health that few can carry it on 
long, Bahrein is under British protection, and ruled by an Arab 
Sheikh. The Arabs here are very fond of sport, the Sheikh Ali bin 
Isa (not Esau as he has been called, which is a name of no repute 
among Arabs, while Isa or Jesus ranks as the name of a prophet) used 
to be a great sportsman, kept about 350 horses, and was always out 
hunting and hawking gazelles with falcons. Navigation is very 
difficult off Bahrein owing to the number of reefs,, and the Water 
shoals so gradually that even a loaded boat cannot get nearer shore 
than 200 yards, so the Arabs drive donkeys into the water to carry 
passengers and cargo to land. The climate is very trying for Euro- 
peans in summer, but for half the year it is quite tolerable. The chief 
trouble ts' want of good water, and it is most extmordinavy that the 
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best water is procured from fresh -water springs in the bed of the sea 
itself between the 'two islands. A diver goes down with an empty 
ynnssuck, fills it at the source of the springs and brings it to the 
surface ; so naturally water is expensive. 

There are various |:)orts on the Arabian )Sea, but two are most 
noteworthy. Chabbar on the Mekraii Coast 
Arabian Sea. Important as routes lead inbmd from it 

The water-supply is good : there are landing facilities, and the 
climate is comparatively cool and healthy. Muskat on the Arabian 
Coast, ruled by an independent Sultan, is a 
Muskat. place of great natural strength, and if put in 

a state of defence would be impregnable. It has always been under 
British protection, affords a safe anchorage for British warships and 
important as a strong outpost to the entrance of the Perstan Gulf 
Except for three or four short roads constructed _ by foreign 
entei'prise, Persia has no carriage roads; 
Commimicatious. communication is kept up by rough caravfin 

mule tracks. The most important routes of these are— 

(a) The post route from Bnshire to Tehran via Shiraz and 
Isfahan, 761 miles; very difficult as far as ^Shiraz, 
owing to steep and rugged passes ; the Indo-European 
Telegraph line follows this route. Wheel traffic from 
Isfahan. 

(b) From Mohammera up the Kanin river to Bandar 
Nasri near Ahwaz, where the rapids block the river, 
thence by a mule road, constructed by the enterprise 
of Messrs. Lynch Bros., with the co-operation of the 
Bakhtiari chiefs, to Isfahan. Ahwaz to Isfahan, the 

land journey, is 277 miles, while 
BaJtebtiayi- Bushire to Isfahan is 530 miles, 
and in the former case only one bad kotal has to be 
crossed, impassable in winter. Hopes are entertained 
that this route will benefit British commerce, but up 
to date Messrs. Lynch have lost heavily, owing to the 
unsettled state of the country. 

(o) Another route leaves Ahwaz for Tehran, via Dizful, 
Khoramabad, Burujird, Sultanabad to Kuru on the 
carriage road to Tehran. This 
is open all the year round 
and would be of advan- 
tage to enable British commerce to penetrate to 
Tehran and the north. Unfortunately the nomad 
tribes of Luristan are unruly, and so make the road 
unsafe. It has been suggested 
Uixmsm^ as a means of getting them 

in hand to place a fixed sum of money to their credit 
in the Imperial Bank of Persia, the interest of which 
would be paid to their chiefs yearly, on condition that 
the road* was 
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Kesht. 

Kashin. 


(d) From Basra on the Shatt-el-Arab, up the Tigris to 

Baghdad, thence entering 
Persian territory 'at Khanakin 
and vid Kermanshah and 
Hamadan, to Tehran. This is the easiest road to 
Tehran and all heavy cumbersome merchandise is sent 
this way, but traffic by this route is liable to vexatious 
delays. 

(e) From Jiilfa on the Russian frontier to Tabriz thence to 

Tehran vid Kasbin or Hama- 
dan, Russia has a concession 
for a i"oad to Tehran t?ut Tabriz and Kasbin which is 
being constructed so that a railway can easily be laid 
when required, 

(/) Carriage road constructed in 1899 by a Russian company 

from Eesht to Kasbin and so 
Kasbia. to Tehran. This is of compara- 

tively little value as a trade 
route as Enzeli, the Port of Eesht on the Caspian, is so 
bad that only the smallest vessels can enter; the re- 
mainder have to lie some way out in an open roadstead, 
and if the weather, as it generally is on the Caspian, is 
at all bad, no landing is possible. Frequent cases have 
occurred of passengers from Baku being taken to and 
^ fro several times before being 

able to get on shore* The road 
on this account, does not pay commercially, and as the 
tolls are very high, merchants prefer to use the old mule 
track over the Elburz, and so avoid paying. If the 
money spent on the road had been devoted to making 
Enzeli a decent harbour, it would have been far better, 
but it ’would not have brought the prestige the road 
does, and prestige is a strong point in dealing with 
Asiatics. However, it is a great boon to travellers of ’ 
the better class between Tehran and Europe. 

.(ff) Tehran to Meshed vut Shahrud and Sabzavvar is suitable 

for wheeled transport and is 
joined to the Russian railway 
AsJikabad. Ashkabad by a waggon road. 

Routes lead on from here 
to Seistan, India and the Persian Gulf. 

(k) From Quetta to the railhead at Nushki, thence to the 
w Baluchistan frontier at Robat, and 

^ soby Seis tan to Meshed. This line 

has been developed by Britain for commercial reasons. 
It has this advantage over the routes from the south at 
Bandar Abbas, Ohahbar and Gwadur in that it is safe 
and well patrolled, instead of being infested by gan^ 
of robbers, and avoids the Dasht-Hut. 


Sh&hrnd. 

Sahzawar. 

AshkabstHL 
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There are no railways in Persia except a small local line from 
Tehran to a celebrated shrine just outsidp 
Kailwaya. ^ the svails. . 

The Persian army is generally described as a badly equipped, 
badly armed rimb, with a nominal strength 
of 130,000, of which scarcely half would be 
available if required. The men are .supposed to spend two out of 
every three years with the colours. Tlio odd year they spend at 
their ordinary vooation.s, but ma.Tiy of them never appear at all, and 


-jthers evade their obligations by bribeiU'. 


-xainple of how 


matters are run, an oliicer cfanmanding s,iy a regiment would, having 
no qualifications, obtain this apjiomtment by patronage and bribery. 

He would then recoup himself by despatching the majority 
of his men to their villages, and drawing their pay himself, but this 
is not such a paying bnsines.s as it .souniLs, for an infrintry private 
is only paid 27 shillings a year, and other ranks in proportion, and 
the pay is always in arrears. There is plenty of good fighting 
material in Persia, but as there is no organisation and no money, 
it is quite at a discount. The men are armed with old smooth 
bore muskets, the modern rifle.?, more to be used in war, being stored 
in the arsenals. They do no mmsketry, except in Tehran where 
they fire about 5 rounds per man per armurm I once met an in- 
fantry regiment on the marcdi near Shiraz ; they were straggling 
in twos and threes over about five miles of road, many in ordinary 
dress^ others in a mixture of uniform and plain clothes. Each man 
had a donkey or mule, which he drove along in front of him, loaded 
with a tent, bedding, and an old musket; or, if a bandsman, his 
musical instrument of European manufacture was thus carried. 

The sole exception to all this inefficiency is the Cossack Brigade 
raised in 1879 and trained bv Eussian 
omcers and non-commissioned officers. It 
consists of cavalry, artillery and infantry, the cavalry being armed 
with the Berdau rifle, a sword and a dagger. The artillery have 
8'7 oin, Krupp guns, four to a battery. Two or three years ago the 
strength of the Brigade was — 

Bussian officers 4 ; Eussian N--C* O.’s 8 ; cavalry 520 ; infantry 
300 ; artillery 250 wdth 8 guns ; band 70 ; total 1,149. 

Bussia insists on these troops receiving their pay regularly. 
Their headquarters are at Tehran. Theii' dress is nearly identical with 
that of the Cossacks of the Russian array and each man provides his 
own horse. Musketry and artillery training are similar to that pres- 
cribed for the Russian army, and the Russian flag flies over their lines. 

The irregular cavalry of Persia numbers about 13,600 and is 
maintained on the old Tartar system of tribal levies. The chief 
receives a capitation grant per cinmiM for which he provides his con- 
tingent fully armed, equipped and organised. They are seldom 
required to serve outside their own districts. The hill tribes, 
especially the Bakhtiaris and Lurs, would probably provide the best 
jnateriab The Bakiitiari chiefs w?/ they could put 30,000 fighting 
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in the field, and of these 7/)00 — 8,000 u’onid be well tiiounteci and 
armed with 3Iartini rifles; btit auimunition is very sciU'ce. 

The Persian navy consists of a small idmleTc gunboat called the 
Persepolis/' which is stationed on theOulf; 
a smal! river steautor, and twt) yachts. The 
Russians do not allow tlie Persian flag to be flown un the Caspian. 
The general eonditiem of Persia may be sinomed up as follows* 
The country is liecoining rajiidly bankrupt, 
General condition of nations are her creditors. The 


Persia. 


Shah anil court are recklessly extravagant. 
The revenue is frittered away on [iieasurcs and excesses; there is 
scarcely a fiirthing spent on public works or improvenieiits. All 
public appointments are securefi by patronage and bribery, and their 
holders recoup thfinselves for the outlay, necessitated by this system, 
by extortion in t!!m from those under r hern, so it falls finally on 
the people who are impoverished, groiuid down, and discontented. 
Most of the country is a desert, whereas a progressive Government 
would arrange for storage of the tons of water from rains and melt- 
ing snows, which are allowed to run to waste instead of turning the 
country into a mass of cultivatiom 

As regards trade, that from tlie north is fostered by Russia in 
a systematic and far-seeing manner, being encouraged by premiums 
and advertised by glowing returns ; though obviously bounty-fed 
trade is apt to collapse. From the south and east the British trade 
comes in ; and, in spite of the handicaps it has to contend with in 
the way of bad communications and other difficulties, it still makes 
its way, and is not really in the hopeless conditiem some people would 
like to make out. It would be a great pity if the idea took root that 
British trade is practically extinet, and therefore not worth troubling 
about. The Persian customs are now administered by Belgian 
oflScials, so chosen because Belgium is a small neutral country, wffiich 
has no interests in Persia. The old trade tariff used to be a single 
5 percent ad rnforem duty leviable alike on all imports and exports; 
for this has been substituted a new tariff, nominally the same for all 
nations, but all recent writers seem to think that British goods lose 
by it heavily in comparison with Russian* 

The regenenitioB of Persia can only be brought about by im- 
proved communications, and it wmiild appear that the construction 
of railways is the key of the situation; but existing conditions prevent 
this. In 1890 the then Shah bound himself with Russia not to allow 
any railways to be constructed in Persia for ten years ; this period 
has been extended, it is believed, for another ten years. In Trans- 
Caucasia, Russia has extended her railway 
up to Jolfa on the frontier, and also has a 
concession for a road to Tabriz so constructed that a railway can easily 
be laid on it, and carried on beyond Tabriz, 
to Teheran or wherever conditions may 
render desirable. Another extension might be made from the 
Trans-Caspian railway from Astrabad to Meshed, between which 
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places a good waggon road now exists. Bat enough has been said to 
show that the question involves so many political and strategical 
matters as to place it outside the scope of this lecture. Under 
present coiiditionB, railways being seenuugly ivajxvssible, the next best 
thing would be to construct rnad.s, not carnage roads, which have 
^ not proved much of a suoces.s in Persia, but good mule tracks fit for 
the caravans, which cost a great deal less tocrmstruet, and are more 
acceptable to the natives. These tracks should be well patrolled and 
made secure from robber gangs. In accordance with this, a route for 
trade has been opened up from Nushki 
to Robat and Seistao, and another from 
Ahwaz on the Karnn river through the Bakhtiari coiiatry to 
Isfahan, but many more would be nece.ssary to foster commerce by 
opening up the country, and lowering the excessive transport charges 
which at present handicap and strangle it. 

The Persian Gulf possesses particular interest for Britain, Her 
supremacy here was gained after successive struggles with the Portu- 
guese, Dutch and French. For the last century, at great expense of 
men and treasure, she has ensraojed herself in reducinof it to order, 
suppressing piracy, and opening it up to commerce, and, m proof of 
her bond fide intentions, it must be noted that she has not here the 
smallest naval base for her warships. The British warships are 
welcome guests at the various places about here, which exist under 
their protection; but a port that would act as a distributing centre 
for commerce would be of great value. It would have to be com- 
pletely under British control and would cost money, because, as has 
been explained above, ports here suffer from great disadvantages of 
climate, water, and natural qualifications for harbours. The benefits 
to commerce resulting from the opening up and keeping of order of 
the Persian Gulf by Britain are open to the whole world. 

Railway enterprise in Asia Minor will, in the future, affect the 
Persian Gulf, if the line projected reaches a terminus on it. 

It is necesstxry to go back as far as 1880 to trace this matter to its 
source. In that year a Gladstoaian ministry succeeded a Beaconsfield 
ministry, and the policy of the latter with regard to Turkey was 
reversed, and Britain no longer stood forward prominently as the 
champion and adviser of that country. Germany then stepped into 
the vacant place, gradually built up her iafluence, and, in 1903, a 
German company obtained a concession for a rail way across Asia 
Minor to Baghdad with an extension to the Peman Gulf. It is this 
last extension which chiefly interests Britain. Germany began by 
asking the co-operation of Britain and France in this undertaking, 
though why she should share her good fortune with other powers 
is a matter for conjecture. Probably sufficient money was not 
forthcoming to carry out so great an enterprise, her position and 
influence at Constaotinople w^anted sounder foimdations, and the 
jealousy and disfavour with which rival powers might view her being 
in sole possession of Asia Minor would be thus allayed. It is also 
suggested that she desired Britain's help in obtaining a port on the 
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Persian Gulf as terminus of the railway, and a contract for the carriage 
of the Indian mail. With regard to the mails, it is calculated that by 
this route, they would be landed about four days earlier at Karachi 
than the\" are now, under existing arrangements, at Bombay. 
Obviously the greater part of India would lose by this. As regards 
passengers from India, few would care to exchange the comfint of a 
first class mail steamer for the changes and other discomforts of a 
railway. In any case negotiations did not progre.ss, as equal powers 
of control, construction, and management were not sufficiently gua- 
ranteed, and there the matter rests for the present. The line has 
been pushed forward to the Taurus range, but ha.s nut yet passed 
through it, though this will not be a specially difficult feat of engineer- 
ing, as a rift in the mountains exists, a historical pass through which 
many invading armies have passed in olden day. s. For the railway 
to pass here, money is necessary, for this will be a most expensive 
section of the line. In the meantime the company have bought up 
the small existing line on the southern side of the Taurus from 
Mersina to Adana which will enable them to postpone the negotiation 
of this obstacle for the time being. Obviously the section in which 
Britain is most interested is the Baghdad Gulf section, for she has 
more trade interests here than any other nation, and it affects the 
Persian Gulf. It is estimated that this section would be a most 
valuable one, though there is a possibility that,shoiild the navigation 
of the rivers he iinpi*oved, it would have water carriage to compete 
against, though as no trouble has been taken to make these rivers 
really navigable, when they have no railway, why should it be done, 
when they have the convenience of a railway ? There is no doubt a 
railway would stimulate commerce, be a great incentive to the 
development of Mesopotamia, where now the difficulties of transpor- 
tation ai'e enormous, and be popular with the inhabitants, who ai^e 
asking for it. Lastly, there are sacred Mohammedan shrines in this 
district, which would ensure a large passenger traffic. There should 
be an immense grain traffic, and, if indications are correct, large 
quantities of petroleum also. One clause in the concession provides 
against the section from Baghdad to the Gulf being opened till every 
other section of the railway is completed. It is the sections in Asia 
Minor that are within the German sphere of influence and profit, 
while the Baghdad Gulf section most concerns Britain, so this 
may prove a stumbling block for a settlement in the future. The 
fairest solution that has been suggested is that each country should 
construct the section in which their interests lie ; each working from 
their own base, Germany from the Mediterranean, Britain from 
the Gulf, and, when they meet at Baghdad, run the whole on joint 
traffic arrangements for mutual benefit. There is a proposed bninch 
line from Baghdad to Khanakin near the Persian frontier, which 
would affect British interests, for this is the easiest way for trade 
into Northern Persia from the Gulf, although longest 
this route all heavy merchandise is imported, which 
over the bad passes on other routes, 









AN EPITOME OF THE 1882 CAMPAIGN. 



Causes of the War. 


By Captain H. Rowan-Robinsox, R G.A 


In the Egyptian army under Ismail were two classes of (officers — 
Turkish or Circassian and Egyptian or Fellaheen. The former, 
though in the minority, were in high favour and held all the more 
important posts. The Egyptians naturally resented this and as a 
remedy formed the “ National Party at the head of which were 
Ahmed Arabi (afterwards Arabi Pasha) and a politician Mahmud 
Sami Pasha. 

After the deposition of Ismail in 1879, this party with the help 
of the army, became all powerful and treated Tewfik — the new 
Khedive — with scant respect : apart from the military movement, 
discontent was abroad in the land. Severe taxation, caused by the 
pressure of foreign money-lenders, had given rise to a wish to limit 
the power of the Khedive and to abolish the Anglo-French control 
which, it was believed, was ruling the country for the benefit of 
foreign bond-holders. 

Discontent was breeding anarchy; so at Gambetta's suggestion 
a joint note was despatched by England and France demanding 
the maintenance in power of the Khedive, as a guarantee of 
good order. Shortly afterwards the Garabetta Ministry fell, the 
attitude of France changed, and the note not being backed up by 
any show of force merely oftended the Porte and disappointed the 
Khedive. 

On the 20 th May 1882 a small Anglo-French fleet appeared at 
Alexandria, and on the 25th May a dual note was presented de- 
manding the retirement of Arabi from Egypt and the resignation 
of the Mahmud Sami Ministry. The latter resigned but Arabi 
was shortly afterwards re-appointed Minister of War. 

On the T 1th June serious riots broke out in Alexandria in 
which many Europeans were massacred. Public feeling in England 
was aroused. On the 24th June the English and French Controllers 
received notice to quit, and Arabi, having announced his intention 
of resisting any landing, pushed on vigorously with the earthworks 
at Aboukir and Alexandria, It was at this time that the Sultan 
conferred on him the Grand Cross of the Medjidie. 

Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour reported that the continued 
fortification of Alexandria constituted a danger to the British fleet 
in the harbour He accordiogly instructed to take the necessary 
action. On the 10th July he presented an ultimatum ; on the llth 
he began the bombardment. 
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Military Plana and Preparations. 

As it was far from probable that naval action would decide the 
conflict, it was decided to organise a large expeditionary force. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was appointed to the conunaricl. He recognised that 
a prolonged occupation of the Suez Canal was impossible, for the 
enemy, holding the delta, his movements and supply facilitated by 
the railways from Zagazig to Salahieh and Ismalia, could strike 
when and where he pleased against the force in occupation, neces- 
sarily dispei-sed for the fulfilment of their duties. Such police work is 
wearisome to troops and fiital to efficiency Moreover, so inactive a 
policy would encourage the Bedouin tribes on the east to acts of 
hostility. A single successful attack upon any point would enable 
the enemy to block the whole canal. Cairo was obviously the true 
objective. The seat of disorder was fchex'e, as also were the keys of 
the water-.supplj for Alexandria and the stations on the Suez Canal. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley s force consisted of two Divisions of Infantry, one 
Brigade of Cavalry and an Indian Contingent. He recognised from 
the first that the correct line of advance was from Ismalia, and not 
from Alexandria to Cairo. Such a movement was unexpected by 
the enemy and would turn his main position at Damanhour and 
Kafr-ed'Howar ; the troops would have a shorter distance to traverse 
and would meet with fewer physical obstacles. 

P/ie Operations. 

The bombardment had been successful and Alexandria occu- 
pied. Troops from Gibraltar and Malta were collected at Cyprus 
and formed into a Brigade under Sir A. Aiisoii. On the 17th July 
they were moved to Alexandria owing to the need for police work 
and in order to hold Arabics main forces as long as possible between 
that place and Cairo. The enemy had taken up a strong position at 
Eafr-ed-Dowar where, by making cuttings m the Mahamu-dieh 
canal, he had covered his front with an inundation and at the same 
time deprived Alexandria of fresh water. 

When the beds of Lakes Aboukir and Mareotis are covered 
with water only three approaches are possible, between the lakes 
and the sea from east or west or along the railway and canal from 
the south-east. The last and most important was commanded by 
the ridge at Eamleh which was therefore occupied and entrenched. 

Beconnaissances were carried out by mounted infantry and an 
armoured train and several feint attacks were made on Arabics troops 
with the object of retaining them in their positicu. 

The British force was now being rapidly augmented. On the 
15th August Wolseley arrived. On the 19th, 20th and 21st Port 
Said, Eltantara, Ismalia, Serapeum and Shaluf were seized by the 
Navy and by part of the Indian Goo tingent which had arrived 
at Suez. The canal was thus secured and no ships allowed to enter. 
On the 10th the 2nd Division arrived and the guards re-embarked, 
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Every effort; waa made to deceive the enemy as to the line of \ 
operation. It publicly announced that a combined land and f 
sea attack was to be made on Aboukir and, to strengthen the I 

deception, a movement was to be made against Ambi’s position. ^ 

Further it was stated that a number of locomotives which 
were embarked at this time for Ismah’a were destined for use in / 
Cyi)J’us. . { 

On the Iflth a Heet i>f ironclads and transports anchored off I 
Aboukir, the former clearing for action. At night however they ' 
steanied off towards Fort Said. On th(‘ 2Lst Wokedey arrived at 
Ismalia and immediately sent forward a detachment to occupy 
Nefisha. By the 22nd the whole of the railway and sweet-water 
canal between Suez and Ismalia was in our hands, and, by the 23rd 
9,000 men had landed and were at work on a train line which was 
to connect the landing stage with the railway. 

Ismalia proved to be an excellent base. It was a regular 
oasis in the desert; it possessed good buiidings, suitable for hospitals, 

{ stores and offices and well laid out shady streets. The sweet-water 

? canal runs from El Abasa at the edge of the delta via Kassassin to 

Ismalia. The immediate banks are bordered with desert. Here 
and there scant patches of cultivation are to be seen which increase 
in size 15 miles from Ismalia, ■ where the ancient Wadi becomes 
well defined and gradually broadens till it reaches the delta. Deep 
y drifts of blown sand along the route make wheeled transport almost 

impossible. ^ 

As water was a most important fector it was essential to success I 

that the enemy should be prevented as fur as possible from damaging | 

the canal. On the 24th therefore a small force was pushed on to ' 

Magfar, at which point the canal was particularly vuinerable. On a 

that and on the two following days the enemy w'as driven from 
Magfar, Tebel-Mashkuta, Mahsama and Kassas.sin and the latter i 

place occupied. The advance had been carried out under consider- ^ 

able diffleulties. The heat ivas intense, the sand very heavy and 
the re^mental wheeled transport quite uiisuited to the country. 
Supplies were forwarded chiefly by boat. With the capture oi Kassas* 
sin the way had been made clear for the Gollection of .such rolling- 
stock on the railway and transport on the canal as would, in a given 
time, suffice for the accumulation of the vast supplies recpiired for : 
the advance of the whole army. Most of the Indian Contingent was 
at Suez and HamWk Division was still at Alexandria making demon- 
strations against Kafr-ed-Dowar, It was decided to hold Lack the 
mass of the force from Kassassin so that supplies should not be eaten 
f up as they arrived. I 

Steam launches were put on the canal for the purpose of towing 
barges, and large working parties removed the dams and embank- * | 

meats which had been built across the railway and canal. The beat ’ | 

obstacle to our progress put in our path by the Eg 3 p>tians was the fill- | 
ing up with sand of a length of 25 yards of a deep railway cutting I 
k This took four days to remove* ' 
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About the 20th August the enemy s troops were thus distri- 
buted : — 


Kafr-ed~Dowar 

... 18,000 

Aboukir and Rosetta ... 

... 1. 1,000 

Damietta 

... 7,000 

Tel-el-Kebir and eastern delta ... 

... 15,000 

Cairo 

... 11,000 

rotal 

... 06,000 


After the capture of Ismaiia 4tM)O0 reerntis were enlisted. The 
effect of the feint on xlboukir was that d.OOO troops were sent there 
from Cairo m a reinfiorceaient The Egyptians are skilled in the 
art of making embankroents. To the Briti.sh riiovenieob from 
the east they propo.secl to utilise this skill by oorntnicting m enormous 
entrenchment from Salahieli to Tel-id-Ivebir (20 miles) and thence 
onthe Dar-ebBeida {80 miles) a point cm the old Cairo-Suez road. 
It was the same old Wall of China sehenie — so dear to serni-savage 
races. Events however marched too rapidly ; the monster entrench- 
ment was ne\^er completed* 

On the 28fch August the enemy made a feeble attack on our ad- 
vanced position at Kassassin and was repulsed with loss* The main 
interest in the day's fighting centres in a cavalry action some two miles 
to the north of Kassassin, It furnishes a rare instance of the skilful 
handling of horse artillery and cavalry in combination. General 
Lowe advanced against the Egyptian position with the 7th D. G.'s in 
front and the Household (kivalry, right refused, in second line. 
Finding himself exposed to the full fire of the enemy’s artilleiy and 
infantry, he uncovered the front of the guns, ordered the latter 
into action and wheeled the 7th D. 0. s to the rear of the Household 
Cavalry, The cavalry, supported by the fire of the guns, then 
charged home and completely routed the enemy. 

The next 12 days were full of hard disembarkation and supply 
work and other preparations. On the 1st September Sir E. Ilamley, 
having left a small force, under Sir Evelyn Wood, at Alexandria^ 
arrived with Sir A. Alisons' Brigade at Isnmlia. A regular train 
service was now establivshed to Kassassin. The date fixed for the 
concentration of the whole force at that point was the i2th 
September. 

On the 9th however the Egyptians made a combined attack 
from the directions of Tei-el-Eebir and Salahieh* They were again 
driven off with loss and the piirstiit w'm continued to within three 
miles of Tel-el-Kefair. Had it been tlirther pushed, it is possible 
that the lines there might have been captured. The plans of the 
Commander inelnded however an immediate advance of the Cavalry 
Division on Cairo after a decisive defeat of the enemy. Such an 
advance could not then have been organised and Arabi would have 
had time to carry out Eis threat of burning Cairo. 

By the 12th the concentration at Kassassin was completed. 
After a thorough personal reconnaissance of the Egyptian lines at 
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Tel-el-Kebir Wolseley rbK*ided fco try and carry them by an attack 
at dawn after a night march. His reasons were as follows :~ 

He wished to .save the troops from the losses they wonid incur 
in an advance across the open in daylight and from an exhausting 
inarch and battle during the heat of the clay, when water-supply 
would be difficult owing to the necessity of moving awa}’* from the canal. 

He had observed that the enemy only pushed his outposts 
bLyond the entrenchments at daybreak, Thronghont the campaign 
Tel-ehKebir had been looked upon as the gateway to Cairo and 
Zagazig. For final success it was necessary that the enemy should 
be, not only manunivred out of his position, but thoroughly crushed. 
The attack at dawn would give the maximum of daylight for the 
advance of the cavalry on Cairo and of the infantry on Zagazig. 
Any attempt to turn the position would have merely resulted in a 
prolongation of the war, for ilrabi could have fallen back on Zagazig 
or Cairo and in the cultivated country could have avoided decisive 
engagements. 

The following precautions were adopted to secure the success of 
the operation : — 

The position of enemy s lines and the points on which his flanks 
rested were accurately fixed by measurements and cross-bearings. 

The utmost secrecy was maintained till the morning of the 12th 
when Wolsely rode out with his Divisional and Brigade Commanders 
and personally explained the nature of the intended movement. 

A separate sphere of operations* was assigned to each Division 
so that if one should meet with unexpected obstacles or serious 
resistance the other wmiild strike its blow independently. 

The Indian Contingent and the Naval Brigade which were to 
move respectively south of and along the raihvay were to start an 
hour later than the remainder as their march was certain to be dis- 
covered by dogs, etc., in the villages. Seven batteries were to he 
moved massed between the two Divisions to break down the resist- 
ance at any point or to cover the rally of either Division as required. 

Lines of direction which by a due west march, would bring the 
two Divisions to their assigned portions of the enemj^'s lines, were 
marked by posts placed by the E. E. after sunset. 

The cavalry and E. H. A. on the extreme right were to sweep 
round the rear of the enemy as soon as he was engaged in front to 
threaten hia line of retreat and to be ready to take up the pursuit. 

In the rough plan of attack issued, 1,000 yards of frontage was 
allotted to each Division and 1,200 yards to the 42 guns. 

The following are some extracts from the attack orders : — 

The infantry will carry 100 rounds per man. 

The transport will be brigaded at daylight north of the canal 
and will then follow the army. 

Baggage animals carrying 30 rounds per man will press forward 
at daylight. 

The force employed consisted of 2,800 cavalrj^, 12,000 infantry, 
61 guns and 6 gatlings* 
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The troops moved off at 1-80 a.m. The night was dark and 
somewhat cloudy so the guides had to keep direction by picking up 
various stars lu succession. IS^otwithstanding the precautions taken 
when the leading troops struck the entrenchments, the line had 
resolved itvself into an. echelon as below : — 

Highland Bde. (2nd Divn .) 

Guns. 

2nd Bde. (1st Divn.) 

Thus when the attack began the leading Brigade of the 1st 
Division was about half a mile fi^om the parapet. At 5 A.M. the signal 
w%as given for the assault and after a short but severe struggle the 
Highlanders carried the part of the parapet between H and K. 
The flanks of the Brigade, meeting with a sterner resistance were 
at first repulsed. The centime pushing on against the 2nd line 
of enti'enchrnents was brought to a standstill. 

On the right the 2nd Brigade attacking some 15 minutes later 
carried that portion of the line in its front. 

In the centre the guns opened fire and Brancker’s battery, 
passing through a gap in the parapet (at point 'a ’ in sketch) came 
into action (at point ^ b ') against the enemy’s rear enfilading the 
lines both to north and south-west. This decided the action ; the 
enemy fled in disorder, hotly pursued by the cavalry. 

The Naval Brigade and Indian Contingent moving along and 
south of the railway overcame all resisti^nce in that direction and 
captured 12 guns. 

The enemy’s strength was 20,000 with 75 guns, of whom 10 
battalions and 54 guns maimed the main parapet. 

Wolseley issued immediate orders for the pursuit. 

The cavalry was directed to move rapidly on Cairo and save it 
from the threatened destruction. 

The Indian Contingent was to march on Zagazig and so break 
the connection between the various portions of the Egyptian army 
dispersed throughout the delta. 

On the 14th fSeptemher the cavalry arrived at Cairo, 

^ Arabi Pasha surrendered and his remaining troops laid down 
their arms. 

The Indian Contingent reached Zagazig on the 13th having 
marched 30 miles and fought an action in 16| hours. The Highland 
Brigade pushed on to Tanta and by the 24th September resistance 
in all parts of the country had ceased. On the 25th the Khedive 
made a triumphal entiy into Cairo. 

Summary, 

11th July—Bombardment of Alexandria. 

27th July— Expedition decided on £2,800,000 voted. 

30th July— 11th Augu$fH-*Troopek^^ 

16th August — Wolseley arrived in Alexandria. 

goth August— Ismalia and other points in Suez Canal seized^ 
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13th September— The Egyptian army defeated at TebebKebir, 

14th September — Cairo surrenders. 

•24th September— All resistance ends. 

Comments, 

The call to arms is the last resource of diplomacy, but the 
diplomat should arrange so that the arms may be wielded in the 

..HVetive manner. An ultimatum should be followed as soon as 
Ts b X'‘ “»«■ To bornWri Alo»„,lria morol, t. 

rr/ In the air. It enraged the people and created rather than 
SScaL resSnee. Had^^ small Vee been edlected at Cyprus 
fn tmnsports by the 11th July the campaign would have been won 

TL^"succLrtf the expedition was mainly due to the comet 
selection of the line of operations, to the wonderful secrecy mam- 
tained as to its direction, to able leading and to good staff work. 

The British General’s plan ivas never fathomed and the result 
was that the enemy, who for a savage foe had a curiously bad 
intelligence department, kept his forces dispersed to meet every 

’^°""'Sabi?°best plan would have been the concentration of his 
main forces about T^ta. There at the centre of a network ot railways 
in a particularly rebellious district and m a tertde country he could 
have threatened the flank of any movement on Can o fiom Alexandua 
or Ismalia. and, if attacked, could have inamtamed a prolonged resist- 
ance among the intricacies of the delta. No k-adei ot ■i' semi- 
civilised army however could have carried out such a plan, for at the 
first threat against the capital, public opinion would have forced him 

to directly bar the road towards it. -i. -u 4.1 t. i.* i 

There is hardly in all history an instance of f pursuit both tactical 
and strategical, more brilliant than that which foUow ed Tel-el-Kehir. 

The following works have been consulted : — 

The Official History by Colonel B. Maurice. 

An Official Report by Lieut.-Col. W. E. Butler. 

The Egyptian Campaigns (C. Boyle). 

Report by the American Attache. 

Callwell’s Small Wars. 

iTwOTP _Tlufl was partly <lue to the excellent comlitian of the horses to whom the 
c|ia not loae a single animal 
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ts^OTES ON LINE OF COMMUNICATION TRANSPORT. 

Bv Major R. E. Vaughan, A.Q.MG., Transport. 

These notes will only attempt to deal with some of the 
questions affecting animal transport on the advanced lines of 
communication. In the present condition of aftairs, the earliest 
movements of any forces beyond the head of the main lines of 
railways in India must be followed at once by the organisation 
of a line of animal transport for the purpose of maintaining the 
troops in the fighting line with a sufficient supply of food, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, medical stores and miscellaneous equipment. Every 
endeavour would naturally be made to push fonv^ard a line of 
railway, but, as the pace of movement of troops compared with the 
rate of railway construction will create a gap betw’-een railhead and 
the army in the field, the interval has to be bridged by means of 
animal transport. 

Practically the whole of this transport has to be obtained from 
the resources of the country when the occasion arises ; and it is 
distinct from that which is maintained for equipping divisions of 
the field army with the means of carrjdng with them their 
immediate necessities in the shape of baggage, rations and ammuni- 
tion. 

2* The transport on the lines of communication provides for 
the replenishment of the expenditure of supplies and equipment 
involved in the maintenance of an army in the field. To ensure 
success this replenishment must he timely, regular and complete, 
and to achieve this object must be the constant purpose of the Line 
of Communication Staff. 

The fact that this transport is drawn from the country on the 
occasion of emergency means that it is collected in haste : that it 
represents masses of men and animals never before gathered together 
in formed bodies : and is possessed of no organisation in practice 
until the day of trial. To make the best use of this crude and 
heterogeneous mass demands, in those charged Avith its administra- 
tion, qualities of patience, resourcefulness and perseverance of no 
mean order. 

3. The animal transport on lines of communication is worked 
in convoys, and, as explainedin Combined Training, § 29,” there are 
three methods of operation : — ^ 

(а) Direct Convoys. 

(б) Staging Convoys. 

(c) Convoys on the meeting or exchanging system* 

In the first case, the whole convoy goes through from starting 
point to terminus. In the second, the convoy moves from day to 
day over a given section of the road, going out laden and returning 
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empty. The last is an arrangement whereby animals and vehicles 
meet at a point intermediate between two fixed stations on the road, 
and, after transferring loads, return the same day to fcheir respective 
starting points. 

4, Direct convoys are generally used ahead of the advanced 

• , ^ ^ depot of supplies: they would also be resort- 

ed to if the posts on the line were separated 
by an interval of several days' march ; or for deliver}- to a given point 
of special consignments of supplies and equipment, the w^eight of 
which is in excess of the carrying power of the ordinary staging 
transport and which might only be required by the army at the 
front at varying intervals. 

Direct Convoys have certain disadvantages : — 

They are harassing to the transport and to the troops engaged 
in their protection. 

They require large escorts. 

The daily marches involve risk and delay, and their camps 
cannot always be sufficiently fortified at night, owing to 
want of time. 

In the working of direct convoys there is a factor of great im- 
portance, and that is the duration of its “ useful life as a convoy, 
or, in other words, the consideration of the time that it will take to 
eat its own load if, as may often happen beyond the India frontier, 
it moves through an inhospitable and sparsely populated country 
which necessitates conveyance of its own rations and grain and 
possibly a modicum of fodder. 

• Now it is' stated (Frontier Warfare, 1906, para. 88) that to 

protect fully a convoy of 1,000 camels in difficult country held by an 
enterprising when the road cannot be picquetted by Dine 

of Communication Troops, the escort must consist at least of two 
battalions of infantry. The weight of one day^s rations and one 
day’s grain for a battalion of native infantry, with its usual comple- 
ment of transport is 43 maunds, or 86 maunds for an escort of two 
battalions. If the convoy consisted of a Camel Corps, with 972 
camels and the usual complement of 378 men it would consume in 
grain and ration 85 maunds a day. To feed the escort in addition, 
the total consumption would rise to 170 maunds a day, or 3*86 per 
cent, of the total carrying power of the convoy, which is 4,400 
maunds : so that the convoy with its escort would be eaten out ” in 
26 days. In other words, after marching five days out and five days 
hack, supporting itself and the escort, a convoy of 972 camels, or 1 
corps, would have taken from its load for its own subsistence 1,700 
maunds, and would deliver 2,700 maunds only at itis destination, 
which is approximately the weight of rations and grain for a division 
of all arms for two days ; and at least ten days must elapse before the 
same convoy could repat the process of delivery for a similar body 
of troops at the same mstance from their base of supply/ 

-When the convoy consists of animals of the lowest carrying 
power, or 2-maund standard) its effective work in relation to the 
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1 • nf troops is seriouslv diminished. A poek-mnle corps, with 
mules 14 pomes nnd personnel of :m men, reipiires 61 
!ofk of m-ain and rations daily for its own support. Assuming 
Tr in cirmimstannes similar to the case of the camel corps men- 
Sned above, the escort consisted of one battalion of n.afive infantry, 
fhe total consumption of supplies daily would be lOi maunds out 
r., mtal carryip^ power of 1/281 maunds. Ihe convoy and escoit 
tl fo ,,4 8'85 pe °cent. duilv nut of the total load carried, so that the 
c mvov is ■' eaten out ” in 1 2 days. In other words, the convoy and 
nscort movine- out fora three days’ march and b.ack and supporting 
irself in trrain and rations throughout the movem-:nt, would use 642 
maunds and deliver some 640 maunds at destination, which isbacely 
half a day’s rations and grain for a division ot all arms. 

' It is therefore a fiiir conclusion that the .sy.stem of supply In- 
direct convoys is only useful for .short rlistanccs from the base, and 
that even this value i.s di.sconnted if strong escorts are required. 

0 . The staging and exchanging sy.stems are worked when the 
posts on the line of communication have been established at one 

'^'^^'^lUralso^practicallv essential that the field telegraph should 
have been established, ‘so that any accident interfering with the 
movement of stores on any particular day may be made known 
immediately over the line ; otherwise troops and transport would be 
subieet to unnecessary work and oonfn.sed by the temporary iincer- 
taiiitV as to the time’ of resumption of the How of stm-es. 

Both system.s provide for a regular transmission of supplies to 
the front. Each requires practic,aily the same number of pimaLs, 
but in the staging sv-stera the transport woiild h.ave to carry its own 
bagerage and line gear, and also tents, until huts had been erected at, 
tbrnosts; whereas in the meeting .system this would be unnecessary, 
because men and animals return d.aily to their own standing camjis. 

6. Tables of requirements in transport for the exchanging 
system are given in the Field Service Code Com 3 t.-Tran.sport. which 
is however, an obsolete publication. They exhibit the numbers of 
animals which must be placed at each post on the line ot communica- 
tion from one up to twenty stages, calculated tor the daily trans- 
mision of a unit of weight of 1.000 maunds for consumption at the 
terminus of the line: this may be referred to as the ‘-useful load. 
In addition provision is made for passing forwani gram and rations 
for the daily use of the animals and men forming the exchanging 

the accompanying diagram the tables for a line of 3 marches, 
with two intermediate stages are analysed, the tractive ^wer being 
carts with 2 bullocks, each bullock hauling -5 maunds. By substitu- 
ting camels for bullocks, and omitting all references to carts, Ahe 
figures are practically applicable to camel transport, fhe aata 
assumed are that fuel and fodder are obtained locally, and that 5 pr 
cent, spare animals also are placed at each stage to replace ciwualties, 
and 5 jier cent, for the whole line are held in re.serve at the ba.se. 
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The diagi*aiii shows the inneber of loen, aninials and carts at 
each permanent camp, and the numbers which meet every day at the 
half-way point where Io;yls are exchanged.^ 

7 . "There are six principal factors which affect the w'orking of 
convoys on the exchanging system 

(а) Koad space. 

(б) Pace of convoys. 

(c) The season of'^the year, or the number of hours of daylight. 

(d) Fodder supply* 

(e) Water supply* 

i f) Space at permanent camp and at points of transfer of 
loads, and these will be considered in turn. 

8. The available road space in the first march out from the base 

largely determines the amoimt of transport 

Boad space. which it is possible to employ, and therefore 

will effect the maximum output from the base. 

Taking the data given in Field Service Regulations, India, 1906, 
Chapter III, para. 46, it is seen that 2*5 carts, each with 2 bullocks 
occupy 175 yards of road, equivalent to 250 carts to the mile. On a 
ten-mile stage, with an exchanging station half-way, each half of the 
section between the base and the first post on the line of commimi- 
cation will carry 5 x 250 or 1,250 carts, the road being packed to its 
fullest capacity. By applying the figures in the diagram, in the case 
of a movement of three marches, it will be seen that there can be 
obtained a permanent factor to determine the useful load/' which is 

^ 1.00{>maund3. 

Therefore in the erne referred to the toad available for eonsomp- 
tion at a terminus 3 marches from the Ime is x 1,000 mannds= 
11,360 maunds. 

It is possible that if the fimt stage out from the base were 
unusually long and were Bueeeeded by a very short march to the 
second post, the canying power of this second section of the road 
might have an appreciable effect on the maximum output from 
the base ; but when the first twm stages are oi nearly equal length, 
the road capacity of .the first is the imjK>rtant fiictor. 

When the rrjad is so wdrle m to carry a double stream of carts 
in single file, or seven^l avenues of approach to the ad'fanced depot 
exist, the output is of course increi^scMl in proportion, subject to 
consideration of the spa^ required for the pamge of troops. 

9. The next point is the pace of convoys, and this considered 

_ ^ with the number of hours of daylight cross- 

places, and the length of the road, 
(letemines the earning capacity. The oidinary pace of transport 
according to its chij^ is given in Chapter III of the Field Service 
Regulations, 1906, the bullock«cart heing shewn as capable of li 
miles per hour. IJsing the ciroiirastanees alluded to in discussing 
road space, it is seen that, on the exchanging system, it will be 3 
hours 20 minutes before the first cart that leaves the base will have 
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traversed the o miles to the meeting point, and it will be 1) hours 
40 minutes before the last cart reaches the same point- It the roaa 
I luly curries a single stream of Iraiisporb it would not bo free to take 
the^emptv transport on the return journey until the last cart arrives 
ut the e-vehanging intermediate station; therefore the return journey 
of the first cart cannot begin until G hours 40 minutes after departure 
from the morning’s starting point. If it be assumed that the pace 
of emptv carts can be quickened slightly, so as to occupy 3 hours, 
then each transport cart is actually absent from its permanent camp 
9 hours 40 minutes ; but the movement which the troops have to 
protect e.xtends over more than 13 hours. 

In the other half of the stage the loads are moved upwards in 
"the latter half of the day, when the pace will be slowest : 
ijuently it is important that empty transport coming down should be 
placed in position at the e.xchanging point as early as possible, so as 
to let carts get away on the upward joiumey as soon as ever loads can 

be e.'cchanged. . 

The following time-table will explain the movements ^ 


o A.M. 

8-20 A.M. 
8-20 A.M. 
11-40 A.5r, 
11-40 A.M. 
. 2-40 P.M. 
, 2-40 P.M. 
5-40 P.M. 


First loaded cart leaves starting point 
Last „ ij *1 . * 

First loaded cart reaches exchanging station. 

Last ,, ,, _ jj . 

First empty cart leaves exchanging station . 

I^ast ,, . 

First empty cart arrives starting point 

The staging system requires that, in comparison with the 
exchanging system, twice as many loaded carts shpuld leave the 
base every alternate day in order to transmit the same weight of 
stores : they will return empty every second day. AV 2.50 carts to 
the mile, a ten-mile stage will hold 2,500 carts at the fullest capacity 
of the road. At a pace of li miles per hour, laden carts will take 
6 houi-s 40 minutes to travel ten miles, and on a single track the 
last cart cannot leave the starting point until the first arrives at the 
terminus; The time-table would be as follows 
Firat cart leaves starting point laden 
„ arrives at terminus, 10 miles 
Last cart leaves starting point, laden 

„ arrives at terminus ... 

So that the whole movement would bo somewhat slower than 
it is in the exchanging system on the day laden carts are m motipp, 
but could be slightly quickened the succeedmg day when they are 
travelling empty. There is probably heavier wear and tear on 
animals in a system which entails a continuous pull of 10 miles m 
laden vehicles than in the exchanging system. It is exceedingly 
doubtful whether in practice bullock transport would keep , closed 
up to a formation of 250 vehicles to the mile, especially in the case 
of newly-raised trains, with undisciplined dnvers taken straight 
from their villages v it seems not unlikely that, with checks and 
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straggliiigj and uneven movements caused by heavy gradients, when 
less powerful animals would have a tendency to lose ground, the 
numbers it would be possible to pul on the road might easily^ be 
reduced to 125 carts per rniic, or 8 miles per 1,000 carts, and this is 
practically the figure given in the tables on page 55 of the Manual 
of Frontier Warfare. 

10. An exaininiition of the figures given in the staging tables 
mentioned in para, 6, gives an idea of what maybe called the ‘'useful 
load value of each convoy animal on Iine.s of communication. In 
the following culiimns the figures are given in relation to a daily 
useful load of 1,000 maiinds carried on 5-rnaimd animals, camels 
or bullocks, and are found by calculating the amount of useful load 
which every employed animal assists to deliver : — 


Nu. ui marehe^j. 

No. of intermediate 
istage-s. 

No. of animal!? 
employed, 

Useful load per head uf 
tutai No ot animaisj 
employed. 

3 

0 

1,400 

o7T4 lbs. 

4 

3 

1,000 

12'10 „ 

5 

I 

0,1! 9 

3306 „ 

6 1 

1 

d 

•J, 0.0.1 

37'04 „ 

I 

7 

1 

H 6 

3,517 

■4'1’74 „ 

i 

8 

: ' 7 

4,079 

19’52 „ 

\ 

; , .s' 

: 4,698 

17-03 „ 


and so on, until over a line of 16 marches with 15 intermediate 
stages there are 9,589 camels required to accomplish delivery of 1,000 
maimds, or 8*84 lbs. useful load per head. 

11. Now these figures can be applied to theiiivestigation of the 
approximate size of the force which can be supported by any road 
or series of roads having a given capacity for carrying transport. 
A calculation of the weight of rations and grain for cavalry brigades 
and infantry divisions, yiccording to the tables in Appendix XXIV, 
Field Service Eegulations, India, 1906, shews that one day^s rations 
(with meat on hoof for British Troops) and one daj’-^s grain, represent 
a total daily allowance of 16*5 lbs, for each fighting man in a cavalry 
brigade formation, and 7*25 lbs. for each fighting man in a division 
of all arms, after taking into account the proportionate requirements 
for their horses, transport animals, followers and non-combatant 
services. 

i Over a line of 3 mai-ches, or 2 intermediate stages, each 5-maund 

animal employed, conveys grain and ratioB.s for or 3 *46 cavalry 
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ticrhting men ; iind for or 7 H8 men of a divisioa of all arms, 

■ mlusive of tho needs of their horses, folhnvers, etc. In other ivords, 

om- a line of this length, ^ 

1 000 cavalry men require '290 camels 
1 000 infantry men require 127 camels 
f,u- the feeding of themselves and their necessary entourage. If 
rhe supply of half a ration of foildtu* to the front- be imposed 

n the line of communication tnuisiiort, the amount needed for the 
ulounted soldier rises to Ol lbs. per diem, and for the other imm 
l->i lbs daily. In this case the 1.000 cav,,drymen will want .543 
camels' and the 1,000 infantrymen 21,5 camels for their maiutenance. 
Sneaking roimhlv, therefore, the transimssion ot half a ration of 
fodder to the front every day either doubles the avnount of the line 
of communication transport, or halves the size ot the toice that any 
eiven number of animals can support 

12. When the line of communication is short and the operations 
of a minor character, so that the roads are not fil!ed_ by staging 
transport, both the staging transport and the post garrisons may be 
conveniently fed by direct convoys from the base ; and m the same way 
the posts nearest to the base might he stocked in the case of a large 
concentration of troops, it the circumstances permitted. 

The point is best illustrated by examp!e.s. 

The line cousi.sts of the base and four posts. 

The weight of 15 liay.s’ .stock of supplies for the post garrismi 
and staging transport to be located there is taken to be. 

M No. 4 po.st ■ ... ••• ‘.bOO .Maimd.s 

At „ 3 „ 900 V 

xU „ 2 „ ••• 900 „ 

Af 1 ••• 900 H 


The round journey from ba.se to 4th post and back can be done 
ill 7 days. The transport for stocking the.se posts carries its own 
rations and grain, but spare animals are not^ included, on account 
both of the shortnes-s of the joiuirey and the fact that unloaded ani- 
mals become available. The transport re<]uired will be— 

To stock No. 1 post ... ... IBO camels. 

P)^, „ 2 ... 1.80 camels plus 13 to 

” ’ carry 4 day.s’ supplks* 

P),, „ 3 ,. .. ■ 180 camels plus 21 to 

carry 0 days’ supplies* 
P),) „ 4 ., ... ... 200 camels plus 28 to 

carry 7 days’ supplies.* 

Total ... 802 camels. 

* At 7!lis. per eamel }>er dieio. iut-luding iiraia for the 'UHiaat xnd share of 
ration.-* fur the driver. 
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The diagram following shews the daily inovements of these 802 
camels, the numbers moving out and returning over each march, and 
the date of return of the convoy used for each post. 
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The use of this form of iliagrani is convenient alike to the trans- 
port and the supply oftieem From it the former can watch the 
movement of transport and date of its return to the base ; the latter 
can see at a glance the date when each post was last filled up and after 
what interval repieBishments are approximately due. If replenish- 
ment of stocks is luaintained by these direct convoys and it is as- 
sumed that the stock is to be kept up to the level of 15 days’ supplies, 
there will be small convoys for each post, in relays, corresponding^ in 
number to the number of days occupied in gcung to and returning 
from each point. 

Therefore 2 relays are required for the 1st post : 4 relays for 
the 2nd, 6 relays for the 3rd, and 7 relays for the 4th. 

If at Ifos. 1, 2, and 3 posts, the daily consumption is 60 maimds, 
and at No. 4 post 67 mauiids, the number of camels required will 
be— 


For No. i ... 

... 12x2 

or 24 camels. 

Do. 2 ... 

... 13x4 

.. 52 „ 

Do. 3 ... 

... 14x6 

84 „ 

Do* ^ *** 

... 16x7 

,, 112 „ 


Total 

... 272 camels. 


and 55 camels should he sent out daily or 12+13+14+16. 
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The attached diagram ilhistratea the g^Jraf methS. 

lays for stocking the 3rd post, as an example of the gcneiai 



It has been explained how ^^^^®^^roo°ps'and ^tonsport at the 

munication of a supply of fodder ^ P communication 

post on the lines of communication. for animals in hard 

Water-supply. j^re to maintain condition. In , ■ 

it i, essential ■» »PP'y t 

stations. The ordinal^ man daily : and it will 

for each Aw meetinir point i gallon per man to 

usually sulSce to proride at t ^ 3 gallons per animal as a 

enablfe them to fi ll up SLevLneut cam^s. 

refresher. The balance must be prov^^^ exchanging 

15. It is JS^jes^ 

spaee at exoiiangiJiK regular manner, SO as to bas ^ P 

s^oM. of exchange, prevent confusion and taciimasB 

o„.ck Of loads byoffioeiiSfndLgo/ercharso to on. »so.l.er, 

Tbe following wTOld be a OTvement met^o^^ troop in a 

Park the carts m m^s “ of g yards per cart and 

colLn in tbo fo.es, 
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twenty yards should be allowed between the two bodies of carts 
which meet. Hence the space required to allow two bullock trains to 
meet, which means the transmission of 4,000 inaunds of store.s (the 
carrying power of each train) would be as follows : — 

10 troops 


X 
o ; 


5^1 


X 

O 


10 troopa 

(240 X 2) + 20 =500, or the depth of the two bodies facing 
each other. 

{2 X 10) 4 5 X 9) =65, or the frontage of each body. 

Or if the two bodies were drawn up alongside each other, the 
space would be 240 by [< 2 x 65 i 4 20] or 240 by 150. 

16. The space at permanent camps must be greater, otherwise 
^ the conditions become unhealthy, and pro- 

ermaaea amps, vision must be made for tents of the person- 
nel, workshops and sick lines. 

If more than one unit of transport is stationed at a camp, each 
should have its separate site. 

It would be probably inconvenient to use any of the carts in 
such cases as a laager for defence : getting them in and out of posi- 
tion would delay t he load ing of stores, and dependence on such an ar- 
rangement would be a soiirce of danger when the train returned late 
in the evening, leaving the camp wholly or partially unfortified at 
dusk. It would therefore be best to fortify it in the ordinary 
manner. 

A bullock train is formed in 10 troops and has 4P0 carts, 880 
bullocks, 559 men and 149 tents. 
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A convenient method of arrangement would be the following:^ 

Picket the bullocks in troops of 88 animals in line, allowing each 
animal 12' depth and 5' frontage — form double lines of troops, 6' 
way between troops and 10' way between double troops for movement 
of attendants. 

Park the carts in double lines in blocks of 40 back to back, 
tipped, poles upwards and outwards ; allow ftu’ each cart 12' x 7' and 
20' space between double rows to allow room for yoking cattle, 
Space for each tent may be taken as 10' by 10'. 

The plan of the camp would then be somewhat as follows : — 



10’ 

10' 


440' 

160' 

1 

j 

10 tent!^ 

i 

i 

1 ■ 

800 Kullr*fkr< 


20' 

, 140-' : 

20' 

420' 


10' 1 



140 

' 1 

14 teot.!^ 


] 

1 

•lOO' cartH 


20 ' 

400' 




* 

50- 

119 Teiite, 40 in a row, 10' Isetweeri mw^ 

Workskojm 



ajifi 

20' 

400" i 

1 «b,oeing yard 

10' 

1 Bick lilies I 



Total area 460' by 401', or in round figures 150 yards by 130 
yards. The arrangement provides for a proportion of drivers living 
near the bullock lines and puts the sick lines as far ns possible from 
the working animals* 

17. It is convenient, more particularly in working out schemes 
and making rough calculations for feeding troops, to be able to 
consider only the number of fighting men, and to be relieved of the 
nece^ity for making in each case minute caleuktions of the number 
of fellowers and animals, and the weight of the rations. 

A tabular statement is appended, as an example of ealcuiatiom 
that any officer can work ool for himself from the data given in the 
Field .%rvice Regulations, India, 1906. 
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The principle is adopted of taking the fighting man as the nnit, 
aad calcnlating the proportion, in decimals, of followers and animals 
to each fighting man. As a furtrher convenience the total weight of 
one day’s rations for men, and one days grain for the animals of the 
whole unit is given, as well as the average grain ration per head of 
the total mass of animals, br^th transport and regimental, in the unit 
in question. A good deal of trcuible is savevl and the result is suffi- 
ciently accurate for the purpose in view. 

18. As an example of the use of this niethoil, apply the figures 
in the table to tht? case of, say, 500 British Infantry, These 500 
fighting men, thorefon* will bo jirobably accmnpanied by 500 x *24 
followers, and 500 x *di5 anim;ds of all sorts; so the party will 
consist of 500 troops, 120 followers, 157 animals: and their rations 
and gniin for one dav will weigh — 

lbs. 

500 X d.] ibs * for troops or 1,750 

120 X 2 1 !bs. Ibr followers „ 270 

157 X 6 lbs. fi>r animals „ 942 

Total ... 1,962 or 22| rnds. 

fbr schemes dealing \vidi larger bodies of troops, tables of the 
same nature can be constructed to apply to divi.sions and brigades 
of the normal com |KBition. 

For example, in an Indian Infantry division, the corresponding 
ratio is, to.l fighting man, ‘46 followers and *60 animals : the average 
grain ration is 6*4 lisa per aniraa! |>er diem, atal the men’s mtions, 
all round, are approximately 24^ lbs. f per day. 

So, if the question be to estimate the provision necessaiy for feed- 
ing r30,000 troops, in the formation of ah Indian Division of all arms, 
it will be seen that with these troops there will be approxiraatelv — 
30,000 X *46 follower or ... 13,800 

30,000 X *60 animals or 18,000 

and their dailj- consumption of ration.s and grain will be - 

Fighting man 30,000 x 2| ... 67,500 lbs. 

Followers 13,800 x 2| ... 31,050 „ 

Animals 18,000 x 64 ... 1,15,200 „• 


md ... 2,13,750 „ 

or 2,672 maunds. 

19. It is hoj>ed that these notes may give some idea of the 
nature of the questions that aftect Line of Communication IVansport, 
and may show how, by the help of a little previous calculation, a great 
deal of minute work in connection with questions on this subject can 
be dispensed with without any material Ims of accuracy in the result* 

■ * Tinned mait awtl bwcttife. 

t The noriml am angement (ri¥<? Appendix vi, F. S. Begns., India, ICOil) prd* 
ridfia for carriage for BritBii Trwps, of - 

I days' tinned rations lUe. per day, 

; " _ ■■ ‘ o clays' freisli rations @ 1| lb. j>erday. ^ 

that a week’s rations weigh (T+i) and the average per diem is 2|t say 2i Ih?.) 







OUR NATIVE OFFICERS. 

By Verb Sap. 

There have appeared of late in several journals and periodicals 
articles and letters written by persons in a position to know their 
subject, with a view, if not to disparage, at any rate to indicate 
room for improvement, in the existing system of promotion to the 
native commissioned ranks of our Indian Army. 

It would seem that those who advocate some change in the 
present system of regimental selection and promotion are, for the 
most part, arguing under an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
many of their arguments : and also that the mere production of 
some of these arguments tends rather to bring a primd facie case 
not so much against the Native Officers as against those who share 
the responsibility of his creation. 

A writer in the April 1907 number of this Journal points out 
that the requirements of modern warfare tend to throw an ever- 
increasing responsibility on the Native Officer, and call for the ex- 
hibition on his part of a much larger initiative and self-reliance than 
he can at present be credited to possess. 

What of this is true for the Native Officer is in reality no 
truer for him than for all the other units of a modern army. In 
fact it is a moot point whether, under existing conditions, when so 
many British Officers are always present with a Native Regiment, 
the truth of this remark in the special implication is as apparent 
as in days gone by. 

In dealing with the question under discussion it is not easy to 
keep to the point under notice at the moment, and a short reference 
to the various matters that seem to call for notice, as they occur, 
may better give one’s ideas on the whole subject. 

Responsibility and initiative are not subjects that can be taught 
at a college, but abstract qualities bom and bred in a man. To 
bring these qualities forward in sufficient prominence, the only 
method is to afford frequent oppoitunities and ample encourage- 
ment to the young Native Officer to practise himself in the exercise 
of them. Eventually, by degrees, we shall reap the required result. 

One need say little here to show how many of the regulations 
tend to dwarf a Native Officer's vision of his field of action. 

‘‘A Native Officer may, if his Commanding Officer think fit, be 
permitted to supermtend the practices in Part I of Individual Mus- 
ketry Practice on the Range.” 

In effect with so many British Officers always present to what 
is a Native Officer reduced on many occasions ? A Non-ComxnissiGned 
Officer ? Yes indeed. 
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But it is alvv^ays open to the Double Company Commander, who 
has the thorough trainiiig of his Native Officer at heart, to say to 
him, “Jemadar Sahib, now that you are an officer and have your 
own responsibility for the training of your Company or Half Com- 
pany, see that you command your Company or Half Company and 
do not look to me to do it. I shall be always on the look out and 
give yon any help you may want, but I shall hold you responsible 
absolutely for the proper training and discipline of your command.” 

Mistakes on parade and field days must be expected from the 
young Native Officer, and not from him alone. But these yield 
easily to patience and careful supervision. 

Have we not often heard a Commanding Officer seriously 
regret the absence on leave or what not of several of his British 
Officers when a field day or manoeuvres are on the tapis ? What 
are these field days and man ceuvres but so many opportunities for 
the progressive training of all ranks ? Is not the whole of army 
service but so much progressive training and yet how many of us 
would treat each day as it comes as a final test rather ? 

No, this is all wrong. First of all let us realise that every 
day is a day of training and it is not perhaps always the Native 
Officer who may need it most. 

Our Non-Commissioned Officer of to-day will be our Native 
Officer of to-morrow I Quite true. This simple fact adumbrates in 
the minds of would-be reformers most serious social defects and 
obstacles to discipline. Let them go, they only exist in Western 
imagination untuned to Oriental habit. 

Take this truer view. The Native Officer has received his 
commission which he treasures far more than any Sandhurst cadet 
and it means far more to him. A few hours after his good fortune 
is made known to him, dressed in a faultlessly fitting new uniform of 
mushroom miracle growth with his sword at his side, he has visited 
his British Officers each in turn by seniority aiid received from each 
that friendly hand-shake and cheery w^ord of encouragement which is 
worth more than any Utopian scheme of college training in making 
a useful barrier between his social past and his future prestige. 

Sentiment lives still and properly fostered is pregnant with 
great things in our Native Army. A proper appreciation of the 
native character and an essential but not exaggerated pandering 
to the Orient in him, can still claim from the native ranks of our 
Indian Army the historic devotion of a Nicholson or a Hodson. 
There ia no better asset. 

The Non-Commissioned Officeris friends of yesterday are the 
Native Officer's friends of to-day ■ Are they ? We need not concern 
ourselves until the improbable occurs of this fact leading to any 
misbehaviour being brought to our ears. 

Suppose in our imagination the Native Officer for want of a 
Babu’s training is in the Imnds of his Pay Hayildar ^ 

What this sentence would look like paraphrased we will not 
inquire too deeply— let him stay there, he is perfectly safe 
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If he is from the fact of his being in a regiment where 

some sort of discipline is supposed to exist, he would be no safer 
had he achieved — the sometimes claim of educated distinctiou^tlmf 
Oriental degree of failed B.A. of University.” 

Oh yes, indeed ; let it be taken for granted that many Uttb 
things do happen in a native regiment that never come to the ears of 
the Double Company Commander, which are settled by the Native 
Officer. How thankful we should be for this boon, nor'lose sio-ht of 
the, fact that Sirkari Imkrii is the outer cover to a most useful%arcel 
of dnstoar and handohuM ! 

We have our future Native Officers with us long enough before 
promotion, also our Pay Havildars. We condemn ourself if we can 
generalise on their inefficiency for their parts. 

The well marked line of social distinction between the native 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks that one soinetmies hears 
of: what is it but one of the white stones ^ve are looking for to shv 
at! ‘ , . . . ^ 

Our favoured treatment of the individual plus his commission is 
quite enough. Nor is there, except in our imagination, any such line 
we could find if we were to look for it. 

The only preventive of so-called hhalbandi and patronage is for 
the British Officers concerned to know their men and to command 
their part and to leave no room for unworthy relatives of this or 
that Native Officer to be rewarded with pruniotion that is not their 
due. And to truly show that your Native Officer is worth his salt, he 
must not be driven to the other extreme of refusing to recommend his 
friends and relations fife for promotion for fear of reprimand. After 
all we must do all we can to foster every legitimate aid to the Native 
Officer’s personality. 

Wherever there is promotion by selection there must always 
be some heart-burning, bat this is only temporary. A system of 
probationary appointment any one who knows anything of the native 
mind must recognise at once as out of the question. A Liince-Naik 
reverted to the ranks as not likcdy to become a good Non-Commission* 
ed Officer must often seek discliarge, as his only remedy for his loss 
of self-respect ! A man who has been tried for a year a.s a Jemadar and 
found wanting — for to try him m a Jemadar he must have been granted 
all the rank and privileges — is unthinkable of as a Non-Commissioned 
Officer again. 

The exceptional case of the direct commission proving a suc- 
cess is the last nail in the coffin of that for a general rule. To 
find the educated youth of good family in numbers sufficient to fill 
our native commissioned ranks with a satisfactory article is impos- 
sible, even if advisable. We ought to know there is no via media for 
m between our present system, and the really authentic native 
gentleman who is gradually getting brought to tight as the Imperial 
Service Cadet. And even now through this undetfeking it is 
conceivable that the authorities ai’O beginning to have a fellow feeling 
for Sindbad the Ss^ilor. 
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It would seem that the present system of ayipointmcnt and selec- 
tion is quite ge^d enough. It is in the miinipnlation of the system 
that error, if any, must be looked for. 

Dismiss the idea of the training school for future Native Officers. 

If caanofc do this in our regiiuentJ^ it were better far to begiu to 
think of some other mefchuds than coiupetitive exmuinations and Sand- J 

hui’sfc* What fines happen after a Non-Coinmiftsioned Officer has beeif ^ 

made a Jemadar ? 

Does his Cominandiiig Officer and eveiy other British Officer bear 
in Blind for some time that he is a Sipiarc peg and that it is they and 
they alone who are responsible if he is not sy in metrically rounded ? 

Does it not very often happen that the British Officer is at first 
disappointed with his creation, and forgets that it is his duty to 
make the best of a possible bad j<)b It is almost eriminal to sug- 
gest we can have selected for a eomrnissinn a man wholly impossible : ' ' : 

therefore we have bat to sit down tu our task and tiy and try again | 

until with patience we have succeeded. 

It is unfortunate that the training of brigades and armies must f 

go hand in hand with the fmining of individuals f 

Our higher ranks must be allowed, and frequently too, a siiffi- ■ 

ciency of troops with which to manmuvri} in order to have every iacility 
to complete the course of their own higher education. 

Garrison duties, escorts and fatigues of ail kinds interfere seriously 
with the eneigies of officers and men alike and take up their time. 

Hence the necessity of letting slip no occasion f)r instruction. 

At camps of exercise, at lieid d^iys, on Commanding Officer's 
parade the Double Company Commander has his chance. It is 
easy to make many other opportunities to get at the man we are 
trying to teach, but we must not inferfere unduly with his leisure. 

The material to hand is excellent. Are we making the best of it ? 

If there is really any qpestioo os to the necessity for an open discus- 
sion as to the education of our present Native Officers and their capa- 
city to fill the posts and do the duties required of them, then it would 
seem our only honest answer is that not only are we not making 
the best of the excellent material but that we are either wilfully or 
ignorantly — ^which is wru^se ?™rmgketing to make th^ best of it. 

We give him a eommission, we call hiiu a Native Officer, we own 
he must have responsibility and initiative. 

How many Commanding Officei's ever give this matter even a 
thought? 

If it is on the range a British Officer must always be present, 
and our Native Officer from his training will sit down with his 
N.-C* 0/s and patiently wait the arrival of the 2nd-Lieu tenant 
with one year’s service who does not even know how to recognise 
him as a Native Officer. 

If there is match shooliog a British Officer must be on the butts, 
f If fifty men are wanted to fill in old shelter- trenches, or .many ^ 

another fatigue, a British Officer must superintend the Native I 

Officer detailed. ^ ..... | 
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In fact the British Officer is marie to dwarf the Native Officer 
almost out of existence. 

What we have to hit in our instruction is the happy mean 
where we can instruct both at the same time without undue pre- 
judice to the chief requirements in the education of either. 

At present the Native Officer is, so to say, swamped out by the 
munbers of British Officers, and there is little of responsibility or 
chance of exercising his initiative that can tall to his lot. It is not 
many years ago when a Subaltern of a few years' standing often 
commanded his regiment on a field day. Then, indeed, in those days 
there was no excuse for any one that he had no practice in exercising 
command. Nowadays what do we find ? Subaltern in command 
of his regiment ever! Not so, but senior Majors commanding 
each Double Company is the order of the day. Truly the hands of 
the clock have been revolving to some purpose. 

So that as well as a glut of British Officers, we have also a 
superfluity of senior officers doing the work now that they have 
done for many years dating back to the days when they looked to be 
commanding regiments at the present times, judging by their then 
contemporaries. 

No one can complain of the establishment of British Officers — let 
it go on increasing. This is the sign of the times. 

Furlough is encouraged. Even with as many away as may go 
there are more than enough always present for all regimental training. 

We do not w’ant to be deprived of our work, there is none too 
much of it as it is, but the necessity for the presence of more than 
three or four British Officers on parade never existed where the 
Native Officers were properly trained; and their presence as a 
general rule is to interfere to a great extent with that part of the 
Native Officers education, that essential part, where he can really 
let himself out as being responsible for his own small command 
and not too likely to have his initiative interfered with. 

What is wanted is for the Native Officer to be taken seriously. 
He is an officer and must receive an officer's treatment unimpaired 
by any regulations casting aspersions on his claim to be trusted, 
and anachronisms like the haunting conviction of those who make 
rules and regulations that they must always be on the look out for 
malpractices must be consigned to the limbo of the periwig. 

A General Officer not long ago was inspecting a Half Battalion, 
and thought he would like to see an attack carried out by the Native 
Officers on their own initiative and responsibility. 

He called them up, showed them the hill a mile away that had 
to be taken and told them all their British Officers were killed, and 
seemed thoroughly surprised when the Senior Native Officer present, 
after hearing the Generals intention, at once saluted and asked if 
he should begin. 

It was not an easy task set them. Perhaps you bad better 
just explain what I want of them again ” said the General th^ 
Senior British Officer. . 
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“ Quite unnecessary, General ; they know their work and I can 
depend on them was the reply. 

And after watching the attack carried through, the Native 
Officers received the mead of praise they earned. “I could not have 
made better dispositions myself,” said the General. 

Let 113 leave the system of appointment of Native Officers where 
it is, it cannot be improved on ; and when we can say the same of 
the method of their education we shall not hear many cavillers for 
change. It merely behoves each regiment to take the special 
txaining of newly appointed Native Officers seriously. 


PRESS-CENSORSHIP IN WOVE. 

Br Lieut, T. C. W. Fowee, the Eoyal iluNSTER Fusiliers, 

Those who read an article " The Press in War” which appeared 
in the Broad Arrow of Saturday. June 1st, 1907, may perhaps come 
to the conclnsion that the present treatise on the .saii»e subject is 
unnecessary, that it has been dealt with, as tai a.s such a krge 
subject can be dealt with, in a -single article, too recently to boar 
repetition. Far from this being the case it wa.s that very article 
which has given birth to this one. It was because the Braid Ar?vu’ 
in that leader, for leader it was, exprc.ssed opinions which are at 
variance both with existing military opinion, and with the parts of 
history, that I have ventured to take up the cudgels in the opposite 
camp. ’ These opinions are all the more noteworthy because they 
emanate from such a pajier as the Broad Airow* It they had been 
put forward by some political paper they would not, dealing as they 
do with restrictions on neivs — the very life of a paper be worthy of 
so much attention. But they come from the Broad Arroio, a military 
paper imbued with military ideas, one ot the toiemost military 
organs in the world, a paper which has always, up to now, advocated 
military efficiency cost what it may, and which has always put the 
safety of the Empire and the success of our arms in the held before 
the convenience of the individual. Since therefore the Broad Arroio 
expresses such views, it follows that there must be a strong party who 
agree with them, and it is, therefore, all the more necessary to 
combat these heresies, if I may be allowed to use .such a strong 
term. 

The first sentence of the leader contains what m, m my opinion 
at any rate, the wrong presumption. “ The Government intends to 
introduce a Bill dealing with the control of the Press during war 
time, but we cannot but believe that the Presa itself will act in such 
a ca^ with sufficient patriotism and reticence to render any official 
muzzling order unnecesaary.” . _ 

I am afraid that I have not that simple faith in the “patnotism 
and reticence” of the Press which the Brmcl Arrow possesses. _ If 
somebody were to say to me “ Surely you don t doubt the patriotism 

of — *or the I should answer “ Certainty not, but I do doubt 

their reticence.” But if the same |>ersou were to continue and say 

what about “The -and the I should have to answer “That 

reticence they have none, and their love of News (spelt with a ver| 
big N) is considerably greater than their love for their country. 

I will give reasons for the “ faith that is in me ” later on. 

The point to be considered is -—to what extent do the new^ 
papers in time of war give valuable information to the eneiOT i If 
we can prove that in previous campaigns they have provided tqe 
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enemy with this inibrniation, it is ratht>r an obvious conclusion that 
in our next war they should be prevented trorn <hni]g so. . 

Dunnes the war oi’ 1871X the th-rman pap^u's luaintained an 
admirable attitude t>f reticoMce.^ Any iijlVirniarion which von Jfoltke 
thought could he pubiisSu-d with safety uas given to those papers 
which obeyed the (JovtuaiHent s niandaio as to suppression of impor- 
tant information. The agauits of tlie French (feo eruiuent could glean 
iittle or nothing frmn rlc* pmuisal rlii.- Press, 

Farotherwi.se ir with tlie I’l-nvh ni.'WS| sapors. Every scrap 
of information that could bo <dUain**d in any way was publisliet] for 
the entertainment oi tim jeM^ph' <4 Ifeiis. Tw«> oxauiples will 

suffice to show the infermatiou winch was given to the (reianan 
Geneml Staff by this reckless eMnduct, At the Ijeginniiig of the war, 
owiog to the cmifVisien irr whi^'h t!ie French arm}' was, von l\Io]fcke 
could obtain vejy little inibramnirm as r-? the various corps, etc., which 
made up the armies nlnch wer‘e o|iposing !um. Tire French news- 
papers however publislie<l here and rliere the movements of the corps. 
This news was telegraphed to l,.?>ndoii by tlie varimm German agents 
in France, and from Ltuidon, by tiie same means, was telegraphed 
to Berlin. By piecing these scrap-, of information together, the 
German General fStaB* vwis able to get a very lair idea of the forces 
opposing them. Eiampfe the second. The news that MaeMahon 
was marching to relieve Bayaine in Metz, new.s which should have 
been kept absolutely conlidentiai, news the publishing <»f which must 
have been entindy fatal to wdiatever chance of success MaeMahon 
might have had— and the God of Bartle knows that they were little 
enough — this news was actually published in the Teinps newspaper 
in Paris. Eesult, it was copied in the Tim.f-s in London, and imme- 
diately telegraphed to Berlin, from whence it went to Army Head*, 
quarters. Von Moltke assured of MacMahon*s advance \vas able to,, 
order th<at gigantic w'hee! which was gnalfy to surround the French; 
army at Sedan and eriisli it to powiler. 

Are we then to suppose that the French Press was less patrio- 
tic than the German? Surely not Only in one case the Press 
was kept in order, in fret censtuship was exercised, and in the other 
case it w^as not. It is not to Imj suppa.%a;i that of thee 

Temps 'wm more unpatrii>tje tlum his fellow citizens. He merely: 
published a piece of news which Im thought was harmless, which 
he knew would mise the spirits of his readms, and which was, on 
the face of it, a distinct coup for his paper. 

Then in the Boer War. The eeosorship in this campaign vvas 
of the lightest deseripfcioo. On r newspapers were filled daily with 
all the movements, either taking place or prfyeeted, in the theatre 
of war. It was a welfekoown tact, commented on at the lime, that 
the Boers got a large amount of mluable information from our , 
newspapers^ Yet though he ccmmiented on it the ‘Ana n in the 
^ street*’ still eJamoared for news. The plans of a General might be 
hinted at one day, nay more, might be plainly revealed. The man in 
the street was much interested, and of course criticised them freelv. 



He did not seem to realise thafe thcro were other people ia 
London that morning who were even iviove interested than he was, 
whose business it was bo make a digest oi thv)se plans, and, by round- 
about Avays, get the information to the Boor Headepinrters. When 
the man in tlie street" road a \Yoek or so later in the same paper 
that General So-and-So had had to considerably modify, or abandon 
altogether, the plans which he had made '' owing to the fixet that 
the Boers had unaccountably received information about them '' the 
“ man in the street was rather upset, but, in nine cases out of ten, 
never connected the “ cause and the effect.” 

Can anybody say that during the Boer War our Press Avere 
reticent or, in a fcAv cases, even patriotic ? I think not. 

With regard to the Spanish-Ainerican War (to go back some 
years) Mr. Co wen, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, says ^ 
I know hoAA^ the correspondents in the Spanish- American War, 
in their eagerness to outdo each other, wired information Avhich 
was of the greatest use bo the enemy. From' Manila Avent telegrams 
which appeared in New York, and AA’ere Avired back to the JiAiita 
Filipina in Hongkong, to be smuggled over to the Philippines 
again ; and this happened not once, but all the time.” So much for 
the reticence or patriotison of the American Press. 

The value of strict censorship was never better displayed than 
during the Riis.so -Japanese War. It will be remembered hoAv that 
Avhen all the War Correspondents flocked to the seat of war they 
received absolutely the minimum of information which they could 
extort, from their extremely polite, but veiy taciturn^ companions— 
the Japanese. It Avill be remembered how they were never 
permitted to goto the front, and it will also be remembered Avhat 
excellent articles they used to Avrite, presumably to shoAv that they 
Avere alive, since the said articles contained remarkably little war 
neAVS, It will also be remembered ay hat a lot of nonsense, if I may 
use the word, Awas talked both by the correspondents (there AA’^ere 
of course notable exceptions) and the general public, about this 
restriction of news, as if Avar Avas a sort of game, played in order 
to give correspondents a living and the general public a relish for 
their breakfasts. 

I do not think that I can show better Iioav necessary these 
restrictions Avere, and how, in spite of the censor, valuable information 
Avas given to the Russians by our newspapers although Japan Avas 
our ally and Russia was not, than by making a someAvhat long quota- 
tion from '-The Russo-Japanese War” by Mr, Co wen, to whom 
I have already referred. Mr. GoweAs testimony is all the more valu- 
able because he was one of the correspondents during the Avar, and 
if he, a War Correspondent, is certain that the Japanese censorship, 
which depryed him of news, was absolutely necessary, better evidence 
cannot be obtained. 

Here is the quotation 

The- Japanese authorities kncAv the danger of letting anything 
out. It was said 
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crowded feo Tokyo at the outbreak of war that there ought to be no 
restriction on the publication of such items as would not help the 
. enemy ; but that is an easy thing to say and an almost impossible 

one to carry out There is in the long-run no sort of news 

that a correspondent could give his readers without conveying some 

hint to the enemy There may perhaps be some, interesting 

items that would do no harm, but one never knows, and it is best to 
be on the safe side ; there is no time to sift and sort out the myriads 
of items that the ingenuity of a hundred keen writers might bring 

forth It is not only the ‘"yellow journals ” that are to blame. 

Even the Times, for instance, published on February 29th (1904), a 
Chemulpo message, which went to Weihaiweiby “wireless telegraphy, 
stating that " the Japanese disembarkations during the last few days 
have been confined to supplies, the transport corps, and ponies of 
which there are 4,500. The total number of troops landed is 20,000 
including the Twelfth Division and part of the Second Division. 
Another disembarkation, Believed to be on a small scale, is taking 
place on the coast immediately south of Haiju, whence the troops 
will advance parallel to the Peking road, thus effecting a gain of 
five days ' march. It supposed that 8,000 troops with a few guns 
are now advancing beyond Seoul towards Pingyang.' And a great 
deal more of the same sort, All such information may 

be meant in the most innocent way, merely for the edification of the 
" man in the street,' in London or elsewherej but St. Petersburg, ^ of 
course, has its Intelligence Department, too, and was collecting every 
clipping that might be of use, and wiring out all possible data to the 
commanding officei's at the front, 

The value of the information, published on Febniary 29th, to 
the Kussians, needs no pointing out. The examples which have been 
given above prove, I think, that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
neither the patriotism nor the reticence of the Press withstands the 
temptation of giving the latest news to its readers, These examples 
do more. They prove that the argument which is so often brought 
forward ’against censorship of the Press, namely, that journals whose 
patriotism is above suspicion (they are, alas, remarkably few) can be ~ 
trusted not to make the mistake of publishing news which may be of 
assistance to the enemy, that this argument is without foundation. 
The Editor of the when he gave information to the Germans 

in 1870 of MacMahon’s march to relieve “Bayaine never dreamed 
he was betraying his country ; the English papers, the best of them 
that is, had no idea of the help they were giving to Boem in the 
war of 1899-1902 by publishing the reports of their correspondents 
verbatim ; the Editor of thQ Times had no idea, it is inconceivable 
that he could have, of the valuable information he wusS giving to 
Russia, the enemy of our ally, when on the morning of the 29th of 
February 1904 he published the information which I have q^uoted. 

At this point I should like again to touch on the article m the 
Broad Arroto to which I have already referred. Another argument 
which the Broad Arroio brings forward against censorship is pitbiic 
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opinion* The writer suggests that the public have become so accus, 
tmiied to having the news of the world at their breakfast tables that 
they would not perniit any infringement on their rights in this 
direction. Moreover he goes on to say that the great newspapers 
have established a reputation for early and accurate news, which 
reputation they are boiuid to keep up in war. These last two ar^u- 
nieiifcs, i.e,, public opinion and the reputation of the jourualsf if; 
would be difficuit to treat seriously were they not written down in 
black and white in such a journal of note as the Broad Arrow. 

The foundation on which they are fixed is evidently the idea 
unfortunately very prevalent in England, that war is a kind of very 
risky game, which only concerns a small portion of the population 
ic., the army, that this game can be watched with perfect safety 
(like a football match) by the remainder of the nation, that the 
duty of the nation stops short at providing the funds and raising a 
few volunteer corps, and that, in the meantime, the ordinary affairs 
of life, for the ordinary citizen, must go on ns per usual Oar recent 
campaigns have, of course, strengthened this view. Our campaigns 
on the North-West Frontier of India, in Egypt, in South Africa, have 
all been fought far away from the Houses of Parliament. The citizens 
of London, unlike those of Paris, have never known what is to be 
besieged ; have never known what martial law is like; have never 
waited, in the bitter winter mornings, rich and poor together, in 
long shivering qiietis for the dole of the day’s bread Our peasants 
have never known what it is like to have invading cavalry quartered 
in their villages, have never known what it is like to reap in order 
that they, while starving, may feed the enemies of their country 
In other words, the people of England for the last two centuries have 
never known the horrors of war. 

When we consider that in our next great we shall be fight- 
ing, not for this or that piece of territory, not for a misimderstandng 
here or entente ctyt'dial there, not even, I venture to say, for the 
national honour, but for the national exsistence; when we consider 
that we shall be making fer greater sacrifices, both as individuals and 
as a nation, for the success of our arms, than the mere doing with- 
out our Alorning Post ; when we consider that in al! past campaigns 
neither patriotism nor reticence, nor discrimination has prevented 
the Press from giving information trO the enemy ; when the only 
arguments against censorship are vague platitudes as to the “ freedom 
of the Press,” ‘‘patriotism of the newspapers” “fcKce of public 
opinion,” “ reputation of the gre^it journals, ” and so forth ; when 
we set against these sen tiiaen tali rues the “ majesty facts” aod 
consider that what our new^s|Mipers did in our last camp.ign, so will 
they do in the next ! When vve do this, we can come to but one 
conclusion that Press-censorship is absolutely necessary in wan 
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By Major R. G. Burton, 94th Russeix^s Infantry. 

From time immemorial there has heen aa intimate relation^ 
ship between sport and war, dependent on the recognition of the 
value of big-game hunting as training for the soldier. 

The hunting of dangerous game may, in fact, be termed the 
image of war, demanding for its successful pursuit not merely the 
courage of the common soldier, but many of those attributes which 
go to make the leader of men. Among savage or semi-civilized 
races this has always been recognised. The Bed Indian, the Zulu, 
the Mogul conquerors of Asia, the Boer — all these have profited by 
and known how to appraise the hunter’s craft at its true value. 
Among the Red Indians of a past generation, of whom in the days 
of our youth we read with delight in the stirring pages of Fenimore 
Cooper and Mayne Reid, we find the prowess of the hunter no less 
revealed by his necklaces of bear’s claws than that of the warrior 
whose trophies were the scalps of his enemies, Changiz Kha^n who 
with the Golden Horde overran the old world from the Pacific to the 
shores of the Caspian Sea, Taimur who devasted Asi% and Babar 
who founded the Mogul Empire in India— all these and many others 
among the kings of men regarded sport as military training no less 
than as an exciting recreation. These conquerors of old were in the 
habit of organising great drives for game, carried out by the hunting- 
ling” formed by their armies, much on the same plan as the drives 
organised by Lord Kitchener for the reduction of the ’Boer partisans 
in South Africa, which were based on principles similar to those" 
adopted in a beat for tigers. The same system, with the use of 
blockhouses, was employed by Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the 
reduction of Coorg, whose savage men, resembling wild beasts in 
cunning and wood craft, could not be othei’wise subdued* 

But among western civilized nations, with the exception qf 
Russia, the military value of the qualities of the hunter have never 
been appreciated, perhaps owing to the comparative scarcity of game 
in Europe. But it is strange that we have imported the same ‘ ideas 
into India, where such great facilities for sport exist, but where the 
hunter of big game is accorded no recognition and little consider- 
ation. The util ity of hunting expeditions in developing the qualities 
of the soldier has long been recognised in the Russian army, where 
there is a fixed establishment of selected scouts an im- 

portant part of whose annual training consists in expeditions in 
pursuit of wild beasts. The present writer, during an extended 
residence in Russia, had the advantage of watching these men at 
work, and observing how much thev gained in the qualities of valtie 
to the scout by this branch of training, which involved useful practise 
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for the officer in charge who hatl to organise all the arrangements 
connected with the expedition* In the campaigns of the Cancasns 
and in the Busso-Turkish wav of 1878, these trained okhotniki 
proved of inestimable* value as the eyes and ears of the army, and in 
the execution of dangerous and desperate enterprises. 

Innumerable instances of a similar nature might be gathered 
from a knowledge of the perst quality of those who took part in the 
raids and forays of the Amcricnn Civil War, and from the records of 
the frontier fights with the Indians during the earlier years of the 
settlement of remote tracts of America. To quote a more recent 
instance, an eye-witness describing the advance of the American 
rough-riders under a heavy fire at the fight at Gausiinas in Cuba 
during the recent Spanish American War, relates — was easy to 
tell which men were used to hunting big-game in the west and which 
were not, by the way they made their rushes. The eastern men 
broke at the word, and ran for the cover they were directed to take 
like men trying to get out of the rain, and lay panting on their faces 
while the trappers and hunters slipped and wriggled through the 
grass like Indians, dodging from tree-trunk to tree- trunk and from bush 
to bush. They always fell into line at the same time as the others, 
but they had not exposed themselves while doing so.” These are 
just the kind of men we require for scouting, and for the attack 
under the dfficult conditions of modern war— men accustomed to take 
advantage of every feature of the ground, as the big game hunter 
does in stalking his quarry. The untrained scout will march straight 
to the top of a hill; the hunter will arrive there behind a bush or 
stone, and make his observation from one side of the cover, without 
revealing his presence to the most cunning animal or most watchful 
enemy* Preceded by a screen of scouts, trained in the pumuit of 
game, troops could move across country, free from the apprehension 
of falling into traps set by a wily foe, and we would have no more 
surprises of men marching in close order into the midst of a mur- 
derous hail of bullets* 

It is of course impossible for all soldiers to shoot big game, but 
there is no reason why parties should not go out with their officeiis 
on extended expeditions, to act as shikaris, trackers, beaters, or 
** stops in the drive. From the earliest times India has been famous 
as a land affording ample pastime for “ the mighty hunter before the 
lorf.” ^Baber, first of the great Moguls, pursued the rhinoceros 

* III tlie Mermln af Berber the following account of a tiger-hunt near Peshawar 
h given Early in the morning we niarcheU from our ground. Where the road 
Beparabes from the river, we heard a tiger howHng, and it soon issueci forth. The 
moment the horses heard the tiger’s roar, they became unmanageable and galIo[>€tl oif 
with their riders, plunging down the steeps and precipices. The tiger retreate<I again 
into the jungle* I directed a buffalo to he brought, and put in the wood for tlie pur- 
pwjtse of luring him out. He soon issu^ out again roaring. Arrows poured down on 
him froan every side ; I. too^ shot my arrow. When Kalwah Piadeh struck him with a 
rtoeaq he twtste^h and broke the point of the spear with his teeth, and: tosse<i it away. 
The tiger had received many wounds, when Baba Yesawal, drawing his .sword, approach- 
e t. and struck Mm on the head at the moment he was on the spring. After this AI 
Si itftni struck him on the loins, when he plunged into the river, where they killed him. 
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and tiw.r on fche banks of the Indus; .and his great successor Akbar 
Avas constantly on hunting expeditions. This great monarch saw in 
hunting other objects beside.s the pursuit of pleasure, as nmy be 
mthered from the'fullowing passage from Burnu'rii Tr<ivds~“ Super- 
iicial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of plesisiire, 
and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their jiassions. °Bat deep inquirers see in hunting a means of .acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from 
it a pec\iUar lustre. 

This is the case with His Hajesty (Akb.ar). He always makes 


his knowledge, and besides uses 


hunting a means of „ _ • i - i. • 

hunting parties as occasions to mqmre,_ without having first given 
notice "of his corning, into the condition of the people and the army. 
He travels -hicocjruto, and examines into matters referring to tax- 
ation, or to Sayaryhui lands (lands granted for benevolent purposes), 
or to’affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are 
oppressed, and punishes the oppressors. On account of these higher 
reasons, His Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite 
enamoured of it.* " Short-sighted and .shallow observers think that 
His Majesty has no other object in view but hunting, but the adse 
and experienced know that he pursues higher aims.” Here is an 
example for the emulation of our Viceroys ! 

The successful artifices .and natural cunning exhibited in war 
by savage races are learnt from the book of nature, from the savage 
beasts to whose natural habits and instincts of self-preservation in 
the struggle for existence they have had to adapt their stratagems. 
The hunter pits his cunning against that of the wild animal be 
pursues. Those who have been accustomed to wander in the jungle 
in search of game, observing tracks and other signs of the animars 
presence, keeping a constant look-out in every direction, listening 
for the snapping of a twig, detecting a footfall on a dry leaf, or the 
twitching of an animal’s ear in the thicket, know by experience 
how the senses become sharpened and ever on the alert. Kothing 
escapes the eye of the hunter. A novice may look in vain for a track 
where a disturbed stone or the nibbling of a plant or bamboo-shoot 
betrays the presence of the quarry to the experienced eye. An 
animal standing motionless in the forest may be invisible to the 
young sportsman, but is plainly to be seen by the trained hunter. 
So much is this sharpening of the senses evident that in some of us 
a new sense seems to be born ; we know by some natural intuition, 
probably due to a knowledge of what constitutes a likely locality or 
environment, that an animal is in a certain place before we see or 
hear it ; we look, and there it stands on the expected spot. 

■ But it is nob only in nerve-training and in inculcating and 
quickening habits of observation and decision, that the practice of 


* JehangiV inheritefi hiis father Akbar’S loYe of aporfct aad ia.his memoirs givea^many 
details of his htin ting exploits. His game-book shows that between the^ ages of Is ana 
50 he shot 17,167 Sead of game, including 86 tigers, 41 sparrow's, 3,276 qrows, and 10 
crocodiles. 
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hunting wild beasts is^ of value to the soldier. Other attributes, 
such as those of methodical action and organisation, are called into 
play. For where an expedition has to be organised by the sports- 
man himself, as distinct from those “ shows ” which are arranged 
by rajas and other native or European potentates for their guests, it 
involves a considerable amount of forethought, and a great deal of 
arrangement and organisation. ^ It is, in fact, a military campaign 
in miniature, with its strategical and tactical features. In the 
pursuit, for instance of tigers, the hunter is the general ; his shikaris 
form the staff ; the beaters are the army ; and the finest animal in 
nature is the enemy. 

The matters that have to be considered in the organisation and 
carrying to a successful issue of such an expedition may be conveni- 
ently stated as follows : — 

(1) Selection of theatre of operations. 

(2) Organisation of the expedition, including — 

(if ) Selection of shikaris, etc., 

(6) Supply^, 

(e) Transport. 

(3) Eeconnaissance of the theatre of operations by advanced 

party. 

(4) Selection of camping grounds, and arrangfenieat of campb 

including— 

(ct) Water supply, 'i 

(b) Proximity to immcdiiite scene of operations, 

(c) Sanitation, 

(d) Care of horses and cattle, 

(e) Care of sick, and finst aid and care of wounded. 

(5) Knowledge of the habits of wild beasts. 

(6) Arrangements for marking down the game, and for the 

drive. 

(7) Pursuit of wounded and dangerous enemy. 

The range of country over which it is proposed to work, or 
conduct the campaign, has first to be selected. Information must he 
collected ; maps have to be obtained and studierl, and from intelli- 
gence as to the nature of the country, combined with a knowledge of 
the habits of wild animals, a likely area of ground may be chosen. 

Tlms^ the experienced sportsman knows that the vicinity of water 
and the proximity of villages where cattle will furnish them with 
prey, added to extensive jungle where there are cool retreats, will be 
tavourable for tigei’s. And that if bison, for instance, form the object 
of pursuit, it is better to seek the fastnesses of great forests, where no 
sounds save those of nature strike upon the ear, and Where the wild 
animals can wander in peace over untrodden solitudes. 

The intelligence branch having thus furnished information as to 
the theatre of operations, men with an aptitude for shikar, or at 
least possessed of natural attributes to fit them for the work, must be 
selected to accompany the expedition. The number to be taken 
depends on circumstances, but some half doxen mounted men will 
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be as will appear hereafter. In Hydei^abad suitable ponies 

for these men can be purchased for thirty or forty rupees apiece. 
Supplies both for men and animals have to be arranged for. These, 
except store«s for one’s self, can generally be purch^ised in some of the 
villages, but in years of scarcity it may be necessary to take every- 
thing from headquarters. Transport must be adapted to the nature 
of the country, that in local use being generally most suitable. Carts, 
and consequently roads, differ in different parts of the country. The 
inconvenience of using carts from another district ^Yill be realised 
when it is found that the deep ruts worn by local vehicles are not of 
suitable width, the length of the axles being different. It is as well 
to take a few camels or mules so that one need not be restricted to 
cart roads. 

The next thing is to have the country reconnoitred, prior to 
the start of the expedition. A couple of intelligent men may be sent 
on ahead to engage local shikaris, if these have not already come in 
to head-quarters, and to enquire where tigers are to be found. One 
man sho?ildbe able to write, and may be provided with a rough map 
of the country, and the names of the villages on the routes to be 
traversed. He will note down the information obtained, both as to 
game and supplies. A knowledge of character is essential to enable 
one to judge of the value of reports of different men— what to accept 
and -what to reject. This one is prone to exaggerate, to see two 
tigers where there is only one, or to magnify a leopard into the great- 
er feline.^ That one is more careful, and by measuring the imprints 
of tigers' paws with pieces of dry grass, which he will bring back 
with him, proves whether the tracks in each locality are made by 
more animals than one. But he must be able to* distinguish the 
impress of a fore-paw from that of a hind one. Reports must be 
sifted and appraised according to their merits, and the route chosen 
may depend upon these reports, as well as upon the nature of the 
season, whether exceptionally dry or otherwise. There may be water, 
and cover, and tigers one season, where there may be none the next, 
owing to the scanty rainfall that has preceded it. This preliminary 
reconnaissance may last a month, more or less, according to varying 
circumstances. It is of the first importance* The expedition is invari- 
ably limited by time, by the season if not the period available to 
the sportsman.f Tigers must be sought for in the hot season of the 
year, when the heat and the distribution of_the water limit their 
wanderings, and when the leaves have fallen and the jungle has 
thinned out sit6Sciently to expose them to view and fire when driven 
forth. Previous careful prospecting by skilful and experienced scouts 
will produce information as to the localities where tigers have taken 
up their abode, and may sometimes reveal exact knowledge as to 
their nightly round“of prowling. 


* I have known the excited imagination of a very mtelligent native oMcmr mistake 
a jungle cat for a panther. 

t l write of this sport as carried out in Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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Tims, one locality cleared of game, the sportsman is not obliged 
to waste time in prospecting, but can march direct to the known 
haunts of other beasts, an advanced party to collect the latest 
information having probably been sent on two or three days 
ahead. 

The first camping ground, at a place in the vicinity of game, will 
probably be 70 or 80 miles from head-quarters. Time may be saved, 
if horses are available, by sending the camp there direct a few days 
in advance, and posting horses so that one can ride to camp in a day. 
A map of the route and a compass will assist in enabling one to ride 
across country from village to village where the horses are posted. 
In this way I have ridden out 60 to 70 miles by midday, arriving in 
camp in time to shoot in the afternoon, or at.lenst to look up some of 
the haunts of the tigers, and arrange for the next day’s sport. 

For the camp, small tents of the Cabul pattern should suffice ; 
they do not weigh much, and lightness is requisite for the limitation 
of transport; they can be easily and rapidly pitched, and in the shade 
of the smallest trees and in places where there would not be sufficient 
space for larger tents. The camping arrangements should be inspect- 
ed on amval The horses and other cattle must be picketed in 
shade and safety from predaceous beasts ; I have more than once 
been disturbed by panthers and bears prowling near the camp. 
Questions of supply are enquired into, particularly with regard to 
water, that for drinking purposes being boiled and filtered. Useful 
expedients may be devised far adding to the comfort of the camp. 

Presumably a party of shikaris has been sent on ahead with 
general instructions as to the locating of game, and with orders to 
tie out at favourable spots young buffaloes to serve as bait for tigers. 
The shikaris are interviewed, and information regarding the enemy — 
the tigers— is collated. Perhaps one of the buffaloes has been killed, 
in which case beaters will have been assembled and, if not far distant, 
there may he time to drive the tiger from his lair and shoot him. 
More often the shikaris have not done much. They require the 
presence of the chief to spur them into action. 

. As it is necessary for a general to know the character of the 
enemy, so should the hunter have studied the habits of the animals, 
recollecting, however, that each tiger may have its peculiar idiosyii- 
cracies. This one is addicted to lying in the water during the heat 
of the day ; that one retreats up-hill when driven forth, instead of 
lingering in the shade of the mvine ; one is a coward whom the 
herd boy will drive from bis cattle with a stick and a shout; another 
is so fierce that men fear to approach, him and will leave him in 
unmolested possession of Ms prey ; one is given to wandering by 
daylight - another will never issue from- his retreat until the hills cast 
coolshadows over the country; some prey on the beasts of the forests ; 
others prefer domesticated ammais, or even man himself. 

All this has to be pondered overi but the habits of wild beasts 
can only be learnt by personal experience and intelligent observation. 
The character of the enemy and the nature of the country must be 
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known in order that the be.sfc oiefchod of circumventing him may be ‘ 

demised. ^ ^ i • i • ^ 

Next morning atter the arrival m camp, one may take five or ' 
six young buffidoeB jxs bait for the tigers, and go out for the day ? 
perhaps proceeding first with the shikaris and jungle men to tSe ^ 
place where the presiding jungle deity resides on a cliff some five 
miles from camp, overlooking the valleys where the tigers love to f 
roam. There a goat is sacrificed to the'spirit of the Muhammadan ! 
saint, whose tomb gleams upon the heights. The ceremony at the I 
concluded, the Hindu deity has also to be x>ropitiated. This | 
god dwells in the depths of the jungle, represented by a red-painted i 
stone in a little hut with a ragged Hag Muttering in the breeze, before 1 
which the old village j/oryi, smeared with wood ashes, mumbles fruit- | 
less orisons to his unresponsive deities. Another goat is slain, being i 
first anointed with wine and made to bow down thrice to the graven I 
image before its throat is cut. One of its feet is severed and hung ! 
up in the little hut which forms the sacred tenement. These heathen y 
rites, though no more heathen than the exactly similar rites of 
Abraham of old, are important. Without them the shikaris ^yill not I 
hope for success.f They help to supply that moral element which is | 
so essential to success both in sport and war. | 

On our way to and from these ceremonies we have not been idle. : 
The jungle paths, the dry beds of the streams, the margins of the S 
pools form the book of Nature in which we can plainly read of the t 
comings and goings of the wild beasts. At one pool the great tiger ( 
reported to be here drank two days ago ; the outlines of his pngs | 
are not sharp and distinct as they would be in a recent impress, | 
while on the neighbouring path his tracks have been almost obli- | 
teratod by those of bears, deer, porcupines, and many other wild I 
creatures that have passed by in the silent watches of the night 
This is evidently a favourite haunt, for there are older marks of ^ 
different dates, and he will doubtless return in the course of a day J 
or two Other tracks are found on the path at another place in the ' 
valley, evidently quite fresh ; indeed, the tiger must have passed by 
after dawn, for his marks overlie those of the little quail which do 
not emerge until after break of day. High over the hill that falls 
^ 1--- ^ : j; 

* I re<5oUect one tigress that used each night to kUl a buifab tied up in the same 
place, where sliade and water were plentiful, but she always made oS to some distant 
haunt, the ground being too hard for tracking. Two drives having been carried out 
without success, cm the thii-d morning just after daybreak I took oS my lKK>t3 near the 
plsKje, and atalk^ the tigress and shot her as she lay beside the kill near a pool of ; 
water. ' - I 

t These people are very superatitioua. At one place, where I killed a number of tigep, i 
the shikaris ascribed our success to the Woeficent influence of the Goods and their Raja, 
to .whom aiy superstitious followers attributah great power over the denizens of the . | 
jungles. The Gonds,‘if wa had. not propifciatecl them, would have warned the tigers | 

against us, and would even have turned aside any bullets fired at them. ^ Indeed, one i 

that escaped my bullet was .supposed by rny shikaris to l>e under the special protection [ 
of the sylvan deity. For, Mid they, in all our wanderings in past years, how many tigcis j 
have we seen and siain ? And of those seen, not one has hitherto escaped with its life . | 

Surely there is a spell upon it. Therefore let m leave this beast wliich, the Gpnds j 
hMvs a charmed life. 
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sheer to the valley the rultiires, more specks circling in fcho 

azure sky, tell of the spot where lie the remains of the cow he killed 
two days ago. We may tie up one of our buffaloes here, and at 
intervals along the valley, where there is cover and water, arranging 
for the prospective beat at each place by deciding upon its direction, 
and the posts for the gun and stops. At another pool a clearly- 
defined pug shows plainly on the muddy margin — the track of a 
tigress, judging by its oval form, so different from the square mark 
of the male. She had stood for a moment on the path above before 
descending to the water, and after quenching her thirst had pushed 
her way through the grass, dank with the dews of night, where her 
course is plain, towards the hill above. Beyond the hill lies another 
ravine, with umbrageous nooks for the shade-loving tiger, and a 
running stream. Ao doubt she has gone there, as indeed her tracks 
prove. We might drive her out and shoot her now, but the day is 
far spent, and she will be on the alert. Better to hunt a tiger in the 
middle of the day, when it is heavy with beef and somnolent from the 
heat. Buffaloes tied up above and below the tracks will hem the 
tigress in with a ring of bait. Our buffaloes all used up, we can 
return to camp and await events. 

Next morning one is up betimes, to visit first the most distant 
buffalo, for they should not be approached too early. After the 
bloody feast of the night the tiger frequently prowls round in the 
vicinity of the kill for some time in the cool of the early morning, 
and by going too soon one may disturb the animal ana drive it 
to a distance. But the burning rays of the sim rising in the heavens 
force the beast, impatient of heat, to seek an umbrageous retreat 
near its prey, where it sleeps until the advance of nights phantom 
army, the shadows of the forest, shall herald a renewal of the feast 
We are now nearing the place where the buffalo was picketed. The 
ground is carefully scrutinised for marks of the midnight murderer, 
but none are seen. The buffalo is viewed from a distance fthe spot 
for this inspection has been chosen and tested as soon *sis the animal 
was tied up), a tree being climbed for the purpose, if need be. 
One must not approach too near. The tiger may be on the alert, 
if not still engaged on the bloody repast. The buffalo is lying 
on the ground, and appears very still, but a view through the 
binoculars reveals the flicking of an ear, and an occasional whisk of 
the tail to keep off the flies. The wretched beast is watered and 
washed in the pool ; fresh grass is cut and placed before it, and it is 
again abandoned to its weary vigil 

The second place is approached in like manner. A crow, perch- 
ed on a tree above, caws loudly, looking the while with beady eyes 
at something below. It is a suspicious sign, accentuated by the 
appearance of a few dark specks circling far up in the sky o verhead, 
and rendered almost a certainty by the fresh impress of a tiger’s 
paws seen upon the dusty path. Over these tracks are footprints of 
porcupines and other nocturnal animals, indicating that the great 
least W passed by early in the night. A view froiq ^ distance 
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shows that the buffalo has gone. Only a small quantity of the grass 
provided for it has been eaten. There is a broken piece of the rope 
with which it was tied, and that dark patch may be blood. The trail 
of a heavy body proves that the carcass ha.s been dragged up a small 
channel on the opposite .side of the watercourse. If all is well 
arranged, nothingcan now avert the monsters fate. 

We are now in contact with the enemy. Strategy is ended, so 
far as this particular animal is concerned, and - tactics have begun- 
A man on horseback is at once sent back to camp, where mounted 
men are in readiness to go out and collect beaters from the surround- 
ing hamlets, sometimes having to ride a distance of five or six miles. 
The nature of the ground determines the number of men required 
for the beat, w'hioh may amount from a dozen to a hundred or more. 
Meanwhile the other buffaloes that have been tied oat are viewed 
in the same manner. If there be another kill, a second drive can 
be carried out. The beaters arrive in detachments, and we mai'ch 
off towards the scene of action. Within a mile or less of the kill a 
halt is called, and the army of beaters is split up into two divisions. 
In one — generally the smaller division — the more expert and intelli- 
gent men are placed, these being intended for posting as stops at 
the flanks of the beat, to turn the tiger should he attempt to break 
out. The remainder, armed with rattles, drums, and other noisy instru- 
ments, are marshalled by the shikaris and placed under charge of 
sepoys or other trusty men, one or two of whom should bear fire-arms 
to give the beaters some sense of security.^ Careful directions are 
given to keep the beaters in an extended line, according to the 
nature of the ground, groups being necessary at times to beat thickets 
and dense jungle. Like soldiers in the attack, the beaters have a 
tendency to crowd together. The first division is now marched off 
with the sportsman and the head shikari. Skirting the jungle in 
which the tiger is supposed to be, the men are posted as stops in trees 
at intervals along the flank of the beat, overlooking nallahs and other 
likely places where the tiger might attempt to break out, and each 
man having instructions as to what he is to do. Generally a 

slight noise, such as the cracking of a dry stick or a cough, is 
sufficient to turn the animal; sometimes clapping of the hands, 
and even shouting are required to attain the desired object ; and on 
one occasion when the tiger stood roaring at him, my orderly had to 
throw his shoes at it to turn it. Arrived at the apex of the triangle 
the base of which will be formed by the beaters, and the flanks by 
the stops, the sportsman takes up a place in a tree or other command- 
ing position where he has a good field of view and fire, and the 
stops on the other flank are then posted by the head shikari who, 
this accomplished, rejoms the beatersv All is now ready. It^^ 
be assumed that, as a general rule, an animalshould be driven out 
in the direction it would naturally take, any probability of an attempt 


* Some cunsideratiott should be ahown to those fearless men who, 
stick or Au axe, euter the to drive the hercest of wild beaats from 
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n an anged on this basis, the direction being indicated 



drive coSSicefwS® of the habits of the tiger. The 

the sportsman a simultaneous uproar of the beatera. Now 
and no precautionary deta^f he alert ; every sense must be strained, - 
whichall these 

of the rifle anfl fi. have been made is at hand. The barrels 

JL momtt fne ‘^^e rifle eoeld 

turbed in the ViJLrof dis- 

expected ^ ^ stops, and may appear sooner than 

of a rt4rr?SeTS^^^ The clink 

may suffice to turn the game Ad l muzzle 

ficauUhey may appear, m£ h; 

Heariug the dfcfc of the tnW ^ now otoitteR to do^o sileBtly. 

It returneci, it was too dark to a siwefr«ful ah^® boshes, and when 
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The heat approaches. The discordant noi.se of tom-tom 
drurii, the wild shouts of the beaters draw nearer. Is the if f 
empty ? No 1 the .sound of a heavy footfall strikes upon the lister 
ing ear, as of a great beast trampling amid the dry leaves that f 
thick upon the' ground. Now the heavy breathing can be hearrt 
Be quiet, oh beating heart ! and steady, oh trembling hand or ill 
your labour will have been in vain I The tiger emerges from 
thicket, and stands for a moment, gleaming golden in tbe^ sunlie-hf 
and listening to the noise that pursues him. Then with a gr ff 
roar, he dashes forward, taking e.'cactly the line that has b™ 
foreseen. 

The moment has arrived. A bead i.s drawnontheshoulder- 
the bullet speeds home : the tiger falls, but, roaring fiercely, raise’ 
himself on his haunches; he has received his death-wound, but fi 
again ! for the enemy is dangerous so long as he lives and’ has the 
power to strike. Should he escape wounded for the time being he 
must be followed up with great circumspection, or lives may he 
lost. But if attention is paid to every detail and no chance neglect 
ed, -this dangerous operation may generally be carried out ‘’with 
success. The hunter follows on the blood-tracks, if such there be 
alert, and with his rifle ready, applying his knowledge of jungle^ 
craft, if there be no tracks, to determine the probable line of i-hs 
tiger’s retreat. ® 

Scouts are placed in commanding positions on the flanks and 
others, accompanying the pursuer, climb trees at intervals to ’look 
out ahead and point out the position or the movements of the 
stricken beast. His line of retreat should also be watched, if 
convenient, by posting men beyond the position he has taken ’up 
No ground that can conceal the tiger must be left unseen, and 
it is wonderful in how small a depre.ssion the animal will hide. ’ The 
great thing is to keep on the trail. To come in on a flank is 
dangerous.* 

Should a man be wounded in the encounter, one must know 
how to treat the wounds, and carbolic acid and other remedies should 
be at hand. [* 

While these operations have been in progress, several parties, 
each with a mounted messenger, have been posted at villages eight 
miles off, in the vicinity of which tigers are known to be. 
When a kill takes place, the mounted man rides post-haste into 
camp, leaving the other men on the spot to collect heaters. If 
there is time, two or three tigers may thus be shot in one day in 
widely different places. A day or two before the time arrives to 
move the camp to new ground, a party is sent on to make all the 
necessary arrangements, and we move rapidly the fifteen or twenty 

, *i “ 0“ the line uf retreat of a .slightly -wounded tiger, and came suddenly 

upon it at the diatance of a few feet, in a depression of the ground. Fortunately, the 

A iff ; and I was able to shoot it os the instant before It could charge. 

T Aitiiough tseveral mea have beea wounded when with me on such occasions, no 
lives liave been lost. ’ 
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miles, perhaps by night to escape the great heat of the day, or in 
the early morning to arrive in time to drive out any tigers that 
have been niarked down. 

In the intervals when tigers are "'wandering or have not yet 
been located, other game may be sought for and the camp thus 
kept supplied with meat. There are many lessons to be learnt from 
stalking wild animals and observation of their habits of adaptability 
to their surroundings, Down by the margin of the river the spotted 
deer may be found in large herds, brow.sing on the hanging branches, 
or drinking at the stream, where their graceful forms are reflected 
in the flood. Stalking is a pleasant pastime, and good training 
for scouting work. The eyes and ears have to be constantly on 
the alert to detect the flick of an ear or the whisk of a tail, sole 
indication of the presence of an animal standing motionless at the 
approach of danger, and provided by nature with a protective colora- 
tion which blends hannoniously with the environment. The feet have 
to move as though shod with velvet over fallen leaves that crackle 
under foot and dry sticks that break with a noise like the crack of 
a rifle. The shot has to be taken rapidly and with decision, to take 
advantage of the fleeting moment that offers itself before the wild 
animal has disappeared like a spectre in the shades of the forest. 

For the scout all this is the image of war. Let him observe 
the stag or bison standing motionle.ss in the jungle when danger 
is suspected, and he will learn to remain without movement in a 
situation where concealment is desired, and where the slightest 
motion would at once reveal him. to an observant foe." No better 
example in the art of taking cover can be adduced than that of 
the feline stalking its prey, and taking advantage of every obstacle 
and inequality of the ground. A bush no larger than his' head will 
conceal the creeping tiger or leopard from view. The observation 
of animals in retreat also teaches us some useful lessons in the art of 
taking cover. 

Watch the alarmed gazelle bounding off across the undulating 
plain or over the low hills. The animal will stop at intervals to 
observe the movements of the pursuer, but it will generally stop 
behind a bush or other obstacle, that at leiist partially conceals it 
from view, or where it can see without being seen. So also in 
stalking his quarry the hunter adopts the tactics of wild animals, 
keeping behind cover, and remaining motionless when he is observed 
by the creature he is trying to approach; if possible he will keep 
the rising or setting sun at his back. In the observation of bracks 
the experienced sportsman will at once see many signs to tel! him 
whether they are fresh or otherwise, and the habit acquired of being 
constantly on the alert* and using the powers of reasoning for the 
elucidation of signs,* cannot fail to be of use not only to the scout 
r but to every solfer in time of waur^ 

* By intelUgetit obaervation it is possible to reconstruct an entire scene from 
tracks and other signs. An example may given. I once found the remains of a 
cow bison that \m\ been killed and devoured hy a tiger. The skin, skull, and hoofs 
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There are many other things to be learnt from Nature, of which, 
perhaps, the attribute known as an “ eye for country ” is the most 
valuable. A knowledge of the seasons when, and of the localities 
where useful natural products may be sought will be acquired, as 
well as some skill in the detection of places likely to hold water, 
and in the signs of the weather. An observation of the protective 
coloration of animals is also not without its uses. 

But among the most useful acquirements of the hunter, and 
particularly of the officer of the Indian Army, is the knowdedge 
gained of the country and people ; and especially the intimate 
relations with those among his followers who are soldiers in his 
regiment. These hitter are intimately associated with him in the 
pursuit of game. He learns their characters and. appreciates their 
valuable qualities, which may be revealed not only in the daily work, 
but in their behaviour in situations of danger, where the native 
soldier never fails in his devotion to his officer. At night after the 
labours of the day are over, if the finest pursuit in the world can 
be called a labour, the hunter and his following meet in friendly 
conclave, and discuss the past day’s events or the arrangements for 
the morrow, and the conversation drifts to many other and interest* 
ing subjects. 

As for the devotion of the native soldier in time of danger, 
many incidents might be quoted. On one occasion an officer ^ 
was seized by a tiger, when his orderly rushed up and drove a spear 
through the beast, releasing his master too late to save hiS life. 
On another occasion an officer t pulled a panther off one of his 
men by the tail, and lost his life in consequence. My own orderly, 
seized and severely wounded by a tiger which then left him, called 
out to me to go on and shoot the beast, and not to trouble about 
him. The same man stood the charge of a tigress which scattered 


lay there, and some of the bones. The horns had disappeared, having been gnawed off 
by porcupines or carried away by the jungle men. Near by lay the remains of a vul- 
ture which had too early endeavoured to play the part of scavenger in the feast, and 
had evidently been killed in the attempt. The signs in the sun'ounding jungle enabled 
me to reconstruct the whole scene of the tragedy, for the ground had been wet and 
somewhat marshy when it took place. 'There were the pugs of the tiger where he had 
crept towards his victim, while the disposition of the tracks indiciited where he had 
made his 6nai rush and had borne his prey to the ground by the very impetus of his 
onslaught. The Vjison was one of a herd of about eight animals, among them a fine 
ball whose hoof-mark.s were clearly outlined in the hardened mud. They had been 
browsing on the succulent shoots of the bamboos, many of which had been nipped 
from the parent tree. 'When the tiger’s onslaught took place the herd had stampeded 
helter-skelter, evidently led by the bull, for his spoor was almost obliterated by that 
of the cows wiiich followed him in the rush through the jungle. The tiger had feasted 
at the spot where the kill took place, for the carcass of his victim was too heavy to 
drag away. After eating his fill he had quenched his thirst at a neighbouring pool, 
where his paws had left deep impressions on the margin. He had then Iain down to 
rest, watching the remains of his prey, among the grass and bushes close by, where the 
impress of his form could be distinguished, and had from thence rushd out to slay the 
intrusive vulture which, perhaps gorged with flesh, had not time to take wing and 
escape the mighty paw. All this could be read in the book of Nature which lay open 
before me. 

^Vhistler, 2nd Infantry Hyderabad Contingent. 

I A. L. Harries, ^rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
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-1,-^ ^ shot it dead, thus in all probability saving 

b eral lives. Old Nathn shikari, now alas, gone to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, who had once been a sepoy, hail a habit of 

[rwitf a^sHrk been shot and beating 

tL A * the animal might still be striio-gling on 

the ground. The same brave spirit has stood beside me TnfliLh- 

sf tf f'erhaps most gallant of ail was the 

Sikh Sowar Gopal Singh of the 20th Deccan Horse, who, when the 

present writer was seized by a panther, rushed up and beat the 
beast over the head with the butt-e^d of the gun he ^was carrying" 
Such incidents as these, and the friendly intercourse of the cLse 
bnng men together, and foster a mutual liking and respect S 
spective of colour, or race, or creed, I - j ^ 











RAFT OF RUSHES. 


Constructed by 0. Company, 1st Battn., The King’s Own Regiment, 
at Shwebo, Upper Burma. August 1907* 

By Captain H. K. Clouoh, The King’s Own Regt* 


The raft consisted of five fascines approximately six feet long 
and two feet diameter. 

Materials: — Bull rushes. Lashing Rope. Tools: — 10 Dahs. 

Number of men : — 10. 

Time : —About 3-^- hours. 

The raft was constructed from bull rushes growing- in a tank 
in the Cantonments Shwebo, Upper Burma; ten men were employed, 
and the time taken was about 3i- hours spread over three days, 
August 26 th, 27th and 28th. The rushes were full grown and 
green, and full of sap. They were cut by the men wading in the 
water and each fascine was constructed on the bank and then rolled 
into the water. On account of the great weight of each it would 
be impossible to make the raft on land and then launch it. One 
fascine carries 3 men with ease and safety. Two of the fascines 
lay in the water for 2 days and one for 3 days and lost practically 
none of their buoyancy. The difficulty in binding the fascines is 
the great objection when a long piece of rope is used, four short 
lengths at intervals tightened by means of a choker ” would be 
more effective. Binding with rushes twisted into ropes would be 
possible, but requires a certain amount of skill. Whan the five 
fascines were finished the raft was constructed as shown in Fig. I 
in the water and carried 13 men with ease and probably would have 
borne the weight of 20 ; no more men happened to be available at 
the time to- further test it. 

Two men navigated the raft with bamboo poles. 

It would, perhaps, be better to have three fascilnes to support 
the raft instead of two as when fully loaded the centre '^sags" some- 
what« 

There is no doubt that rushes and especially bull-rushes are 
most excellent material for rafts, and in a green state when Ml of sap 
or juice the rushes are at their best for buoyancy ; when used dry and 
dead in all probability they would become water-logged in a short 
time* 

The raft in question was the first ever built by the men employ- 
ed, and without doubt, with a little practice, very much less time 
would be needed for the work. 



THE STRATEGY OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 

A SPECULATION. 

By Lieut.-Col, F. J. S. Cleeve, R.P.A., P.S.C. 

It ia nob necessary, for the purposes of this article, to recapitulate 
the actual dispositions of the forces in the theatre of war, nor to 
comment on the general strategical considerations involved in those 
disijositions. These will be found in Hamley and many other stand- 
ard worhs. 

The rpiestion that it is proposed to di.scuas is the very small part 
borne by Antwerp in the strategy of the campaign, with a specu- 
lation as to the reasons for the same. 

It must be remembered that at the time of the outburst of 
Napoleon from Elba, the utmost political tension e.xisted between 
the powers, and that the only bond of union was the fear of a further 
protmcted succession of Napoleonic wars, involving great changes 
in the political geography of Europe, whilst Napoleon himself must 
have been hopeful of regaining hi.s former power and predominance 
in the counsels of Europe. 

It is thus reasonable to suppose that any power which might 
make a decisive strategical use and_ prolonged military occupation of 
Antwerp, probably involving _ fortification to the point of impre^;- 
nability, would enjoy the nine points of the law comprised in 
possession (or at least recognition of an indefinitely postponed 
evacuation), in any geographical redistribution that might be 
involved in a treaty of peace, — temporary or othenvise, — that mighl^ 
result from the fluctuations of the struggle. 

There would thus be the strongest political susceptibilities as 
to any action which might cause Antwerp to come into actual' 
occupation by any of the allies, except in case of the strongest 
military necessity, whilst, as a strategic point, it was probably more 
coveted by Napoleon than any in Europe, and, at that period, may 
reasonably be regarded as the Constantinople of the Napoleonic 
question. 

Provided that it should play no important military' part in the 
campaign in Belgium, it was probable that, with the occupation of 
Brussels, it would fall, almost automatically, into the hands 
of Napoleon ; but, if the allies should be forced to sink their jealous- 
ies and make it a prominent feature in the campaign, it might 
prove more than a Torres Vedras to capture. 

However, at the commencement of the campaign, it was in the 
hands of the Anglo-Dutch, and, together with the route to Brufflels, 
was sufSciently organised to bring it into working order as a 
base and line of communication, the principal British line of com- 
munication running through Ghent and Ostend. 
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Hamley reniarks (p. 180, Operations of War). 

^‘Had the allies been both of them based on Antwerp, 
'' they would, by forming front on any arc of which cert-^iin roads 
"were the radii, have covered both Brussels and their base. 
"As it was, their front extended from Oudenarde to liege, that 
"is, on an inimense arc, and still covered their cornmunicatinns with 
" their bases very imperfectlyA 

He qualifies this, however (on p. 199, Operations of War) by 
stating that “If, then, allied armies, operating from divergent 
"bases, can co?/i6iru', their operation w'illbemore effective than if 
" they had a comnion baseA 

As regards the joint use of Antwerp as a base, there would 
have been administrative as well as political difficulties, and although, 
as regards the general situation and uncertainty as to Napoleon’s 
probable line of operation, it w'ould have had its advantages, in the 
three specific cases to be considered, the matter Is open to controversy. 

If Napoleon should operate against the British lines of 
communication with Ostend, Wellington could re-base himself 
entirely on Antwerp (an art in wffiieii he excelled), when the lines 
of communication of the alliens would have been thoroughly satis- 
factory for a continuance of the struggle. 

If Napoleon should operate against the Prussian lines 
of communication with f^ologne, Bliicher wmiild similarly require 
to shift his base to Antwer|), Wellington would be obliged to ac- 
quiesce, and the jealousies of the powders would be silenced by 
force of circumstances, and again the lines of communication of the 
allies would be thoroughly satisfactory. ■ 

As regards such a change of base, it must be remembered that, 
before the days, of raihvays and metalled roads,* canals and water- 
Avays were immeasurably the best form of comniimications- and were 
far more highly developed as such, than at the present day, and that 
the principal Prussian magazines were on the Rhine at Cologne, 
and on the Meuse at Namur, Liege, Maastricht, eta, whence there 
were admirable river and canal communications with Antwerp. 

A strong feature in eana! transport is, that reliefs of horses 
required for the tow-path, and of personnel for navigation can be 
carried on the barge itself, and that the entire 24 hours of the day 
are available for work . ^ . . .v A. 

j Further, there was sea-communication with Antwerp, and, 
as regards British supplies at that port,- small arm and artillery 
ammunition,, unlike tne conditions of the present day, were prac- 
tically of universal pattern throughout Europe, and all equipment 
far less specialised. Foodstuffs in any case are universal. 

A 3r^i%*““The coiime actually adopted by Napoleon, of interpa^iag; 
between the allies, was the least likely to throw either of them on, 
toA^twerp, and, as an attempt will be made to show,, Napoleon's 
gr^d tactic^ were conducive to throwing the allies back on their, 
own communications, and espeeially Hneondneive to callmg AHtwerp 
into play. . " * 
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On the morning of 16th Jnne it became evident that the 
concentration of the Anglo-Dutch was far less advanced than that 
of the Prussians, and that a more pronounced display of force against 
the former would have ensured their defeat. Further Napoleon’s 
despatch to Ney (p. 186, Hamley’s Operations of War) appears to 
indicate that Napoleon believed Wellingtons troops to be principally 
to the west of the Brussels road, and that; they could be pushed 
off the same. The effect of a defeat on the Duteh-Belgian 
portion of Wellingtons command must also be considered. As 
regards strategical allusions in this despatch, it must be remembered 
that they did not concern the action required to be taken, and 
that the despatch, as happened in another instance, might have 
miscarried. 

It is certainly true that Wellington could not have been pre- 
vented from concenti'ating further to his rear, but this also applies 
to the Pnissians who, if they had not been forced to fight at Ligny 
might, in the event of Wellington being defeated, probably hare 
fallen back voluntarily towards the Meuse. 

The feet, however, that the concert of the Prussians with 
Wellington would thus have been destroyed by the interposition 
of an adequate force fp. 199, Hamley’s Operations of War), and 
that their left flank would have been exposed to the operations 
of any detached force, — such as was employed under Grouchy,— 
might probably have caused them to shift their communications to the 
north-west, thus getting into touch with Antwerp, with a view 
to re-establishing concert with Wellington, and they would probably 
have been undisturbed in carrying this out. 

Napoleon, however, by his movement on Fleurus, went out 
of his way to make the defeat of the Prussians his primaiy object, 
and by decisively defeating them and enveloping their right flank , — 
though the left offered decided strategic advantages,— adopted the 
surest means of forcing them back along their line of com- 
munications, and of preventing them from adopting a more northerly 
line of communication . tending towards Antwei-p. He appears to 
have believed that he had entirely achieved his object, and to have 
despatched Grouchy merely to follow up his success. 

As regards Wellington, it was obvious that after BhicheFs 
defeat at iagny, he had no option, strategically, but to retire, and, 
owing to the weather, the road to Brussels Qemappes) was 
practically a causeway; His forces oh that road numbered . some 
30,000 men, and there appears, at first sight, to be no reason 
why Napoleon should have followed him' with more than an equal 
number, especially as it was evident that there were Anglo-Butch 
forces at Nivelles Brainer^Le-Gomte and to the westward which 
Wellington would be anxious to draw in towards himself, and the 
movement of which,' particularly along the Nivelles-Mt. St. Jean 
road, could undoubtedly be hindered and harassed. 

- Moreover, at the battle' of Waterloo, an endeavour to envelop 
Wellington’s right flank would certainly ^Have tended to prevent 
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a probable concentration^ at Waterloo^ of the troops from Ha!, 
and of such troops, from the westward, as had not yet been able 
to converge sufficiently on Wellington. 

That Wellington expected such a movement, is shown by his 
despatches, and by his placing hia reserves in rear of his right, and 
maintaining a strong force at Hal 

Why did not Napoleon avail himself of this apparent tactical 
and strategical advantage ? 

The answer appears to be that any movement against Welling- 
ton's right would have tended to press him off his communications 
with Ostend, and divert him on to his communications with Antwerp. 

We thus find Napoleon endeavouring to push Wellington back 
on his communications with Ostend, and Wellington mainly 
solicitous in preserving that line of retreat in case it should be 
required. 

To what circumstance may this concord of appreciation on 
the part of the opponents be attributed, viz.^ W^eilington’s pre- 
ference for the Ostend line of communications, and Napoleon's entire 
concurrence in such preference ? 

The answer appears to be that Wellington relied on the co-opera- 
tion of the Prussians, and framed his plans accordingly, and that 
Napoleon was unaware of this factor in the situation, and framed his 
plans on the contrary view. 

To what was this co-operation on the part of the Prussians 
attributable ? 

To the fact that Blucher, though severely defeated at Ligny, 
had refused to allow himself to be headed off from a retreat north- 
wards, had abandoned his communications, and on the 18th June 
was actually marching westwards to Wellington's suppoii;, though 
his left rear was being pressed upon by the enemy at the time. 

It is reasonable to speculate as to whether there can have been 
any circumstance to justify such apparent recklessness. 

Any one who has studied the situation at Wavre on the 
ground, and tracked the footsteps of the Prussians therefrom to 
Waterloo, muat be struck with the extraordinary boldness of the 
Prussian operations, and the extreme importance in abandoning 
their communications eastwards,— which in face of Grouchy's move- 
ments they were not likely to regain, — of securing a fresh base and 
communications to the northwards. 

What if Antwerp, ^ and already developed line 

of communications with ^ Brussels, and presumably with Louvain, 
the Nassau Division having been billeted on the Brussels-Louvain 
road should be at their disposal ? 

In the event of Wellington being defeated at Waterloo, the 
exhaustion to’ the French consequent on the battle, a retreat by 
Blucher on Antwerp would appear quite practicable and less 
difficult than that on Wavre; after the battle of Ligny Thiel- 
manns corps in fact retreated from Wavre on Louvain on 19th June 
when defeated by Grouchy, a significMint circumatance. 
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Owing to tho suddenness of the Prussian concentration at ' 
Ljcrny by forced marches, which had not been completed by the ' 
date of that btattle, their reser\'e stores, etc,, could not have been 
pushed far away from the waterways of the Meuse, etc., by which ' 
transfer to Antwei’p could be effected* “ 

politically, Antweq) was a “ grand prize.” r 

It is not likely mat on such a point there would have been ^ 
any but secret negotiations, principally verbal and confined to the ^ 
most limited number of pei^sons, nor, considering that Wellinc^toii 
would be most reluctant to make such a concession, — equivalent almost 
to offering to a Kussian army the im: of Constantinople, —-that any ! 
definite assurance would have been given until the defeat of the I 
Prussians at Ligny eoUvStituted a grave military necessity. The ^ 
extreme mistrust of Wellington who, from his Indian service, wa.s I 
credited with Oriental astuteness by the heads of the Prussian Head* ^ 
quarters Staff, seems to point to some definite delicate negotiation ' . 
of a conditional, character. | 

The oft-mooted point, whether Wellington personally visited / 
Blucher after Qiuitre-Bras, may also thereby be explainable. f 

The specific reijiiest for two Prussian corps may have had refer- ! 
ence to the capabilities of Antwerp and the line of communications ' 
therefrom for inmiediate supply, and indeed, until the issue of the • 
impending battle at Waterloo had been decided, it was impossible 
for Wellington to know ivhether he could himself be independent of ; 
his communications with Antweiq), and supply his entire army from ’ 
those with Ostencl As events happened, both parties would bo ; 
equally interested in subsequent secrecy, but the absolute loyaKiy f 
of Blhcher to his allies and to the common cause, was in ariy^ase | 
highly commendable. f 

On the above hypothesis it would appear natural that Welling- 
ton, if defeated at Waterloo, should desire to fall back on his i 
communications wdth Ostend via Alost. | 

In view of the doubtful attitude of some of the Diitch-Belgian f 
troops, and his own experiences of demoralisation after entering | 
Badajoz, he might probably wish to avoid entering a densely popu- f 
lated foreign town like Brussels ; indeed, the conduct of some of the f 
Dutch-Belgian troops at Waterloo, seemed to indicate that he was t 
too close to Brussels as it was. !; 

In this case the advantage of a force at Hal, as a d'appui, ; 
to protect his flank during retirement on Alost, is apparent) | 
also the massing of Ms reserves in rear of his righ fiaiik at | 
Waterloo. \ 

If his sole object had been to bar the road to Brussels, along 
which Napoleon was advancing, and to retire, if compelled, on Brus- m 
sels, and Antwerp* it seams probable that his dispositions at f 
Waterloo would have been different, and that his reserves would ^ 
have been placed farther to his left, also, that the force at Hal would 
have been called in. Assuming that Wellington had been defeated 
and had retired vid Alost on 'Ghent, and tha-t the PriissiamU 
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fkllc'U back an Antwerp, it would appear that the campaign ni,>.ht 
have been indefinitely prolonged. ^ ^ ' 

Napoleon it is true, would have entered Brussels, but the 
advance ot the Knssuin and Austrian armies awainst the French 
frontier on the south-west would have re.piired his especial atten 
fcion and, probably, personal presence elsewhere 

It would have been difficult for his successor, for which Dost 
Ney appears to be indicated, to operate against either array, without 
exposing his Hank to the other, U, both the allied armies would 
have been acting in (jonthiiuxiion from divergent bases /n 1QQ 
Hainley’s Operations of War), and the situation of the allies fw a 
continuance ot the campaign would have been by no means unfavour- 
able. 

APPENDIX, 

List of places specifically referred to in the above article 
These may be found m any map of Belgium. Oudenarde, Lie^e' 
Osfcend, Ghent, Antwerp, Cologne, Namur, Maastricht, Fleunis’ 
Ligny, ()uatre-fcrM, Brame-Le-Comte, Waterloo, Louvain 

Wavre, Brussels, Aiost, Hal, River Rhine, River Meuse. 
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large armies, but also into small ones, such as those of Belgium, 
Switzerland, the United States of America, and others, and the 
detachments of aeronauts detailed to manage them form a regular 
component part of the organisation of each army, 

. It seems astonishing that captive balloons in the Russo-Japa- 
nese war were a complete failure, where there were for the first time 
opportunities of establishing their practical value, military worth, 
usefulness, and as to whether they are a necessit 3 ^ or not. We 
learn from the small amount of reliable information which is at our 
disposal regarding this subject at the present time, that the Rus- 
sians originally had only the mobile fortress balloon detachment 
with two companies at their disposal, which produced gas by means 
of the action of sulphuric acid on iron at the places where it was 
recpiired. It took with it seventy-six vehicles, and made such slow 
progress on the bad roads, that it never arrived at ’its destination at 
the time when it was wanted. Inconsequence of this, and because 
there was a lack of materials, the battalion had to cease work 
comparatively early. 

The first East-Siberian Battalion accomplished somewdiat better 
results at first, its companies being divided up among the three 
armies and attached to the 10th, 5th, and 8th Army Oorpa. At 
any rate it is reported in the account of the Battle of Sandepu that 
here indeed the observation from the balloon had been most success- 
ftxl. The later events turned out less favourable for this battalion. 

The Japanese tried various methods of ballooning, but appear 
to have attained no solid success with their curiously shaped 
monsters of 440 cubic capacity. At any rate no results with 

the field army have been reported. Before Port Arthur they kept 
themselves as a general rule at a distance of 8,000 metres (8,67 5 ' 
yards approximately from the Russian guns, and therefore at .such 
a distance that it 'was not possible to see much. Only the moye- 
ments of the Russian ships in the harbour, visible from afar on the 
glistening surface of the water, could be observed by them. 

But in spite of these insignificant performances in war of 
captive balloons, which are to be attributed in the first place' 
to faulty training of as well as to defective matkielf they 

will undoubtedly retain their great importance for a long time to 
come and be absolutely indispensable for commanders in modern 
war. That is to say, until it is found possible to institute motor- 
balloons and flying machines fully adaptable for use in war, which 
will also be able to accompany troops in the field over all kinds of' 
country# -v ■*' - ■ 

People are at present engaged in endeavouring to evolve these 
air-ships and machines, especially in the German Empire and in 
neighbouring France. In England, too, fiying machines are being- 
constructed and tested, as is instanced by their appeai’ance not long - 
ago at the Cordingtey E^chibition in London. 

There are^at present three dififerent types of the latest steerable 
balloons: the rigid, the flexible, and the paitially fie Repre- 
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sentatives of these three kinds are the balloons of Count Zeppelin 
of Major von Parseval, and of the Brothers Lebaiidy, respectively, ' 

The rigidly built balloon of ahiniiriinrn, perhaps the balloon of 

the hiture, is, in coosequet^ce of its gigantic dimensions— it hrjfjji 
about 12,u00 ord> 2 c ofgas, is 126* {S85 feet approxi- 

mately) long, with a diameter of 121 rnebes (about 30 feet^ and 
can take 9 |)eo].>le in its car — very difficult to control. 

It has, however, the great advantage that it retains its shane 
under all circumstarices, that all parts can be set in motion with 
safety and are theoretically in their prtjper places ; since it cannot be 
carried about unfilled it requires special arrangenients, both for 
filling it and for the ascent as well as for the descent and for 
salvage, and it cannot be employed for military purposes until it can 
always make sore of reaching its original point of ascent or a 
prepared harbour of refuge.” Whether with the help of its verti- 
cal steering apparatus it will he able to remain at a certain height 
for any length of time has not yet been proved. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the tireless and self-sacrificing pioneer in this vast 
and important field of science and of practical consequence. Count 
Zeppelin, will master all the difficulties still remaining,. The three 
giant balloons, which he has constructed up to date, have indeed 
each in succession made a step forward, so that we may hope that 
the deserving cavalry-general wdth his fourth creation, whose trials 
in the vsummer of this year the whole civilised world is awaiting 
with eager expectation, may make a really considerable step ia 
advance towards the goal for which he is striving. Details regarding 
the new balloon, the wherewithal for constructing which has been 
partially raised by means of a lottery (by permission) in the German 
Empire, are still lacking, but it has transpired that all earlier 
methods are to, be surpassed and that an electric searchlight is to 
form part of the new equipment Further it is said that the Count 
in his trial trips with his new balloon will undertake attempts with 
receiving apparatus ” for wireless telegraphy, in order to be able to 
follow these !ip later with similar ones with '^sending apparatus”; 
A success in this direction wbuld be of far-reaching importance, for up 
to date no safe means has been discovered or proved reliable for 
enabling orders, questions, and other communications to be seal; 
from headquarters to motor-ballooos hovering high op and far away 
in the air. Justin the same way there is lacking still that sure 
connection by means of which from the dirigabk balloon informatioa 
might be communicated to headquarters which may be perhaps 
some hundreds of kUmnkres in rear* Carrier pigeons which are 
used for this purpose at the present time, fail too often and can only 
be regarded as a ‘‘pis . . 

: The second type, the flexible balloon of Major von Parseval, the 

co-desi^er of the kite-balloon mentioned at the beginning of thii 
article, is in every way the exact opposite of the Zeppelin balloon: 
Herr von Parseval set himself the task of constructing a mofcor-air 
ship, which, as a matter of principle, with the exception of the cat 
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and of p^^r^> of the Hiachinery disposed therein, dispensed with all 
inflexible parts and all strengthening and stiffening by means of 
pieces of wood or metal. And in fact he succeeded, as one of our 
earliest military aeronauts, the Commander of the Prussiati Balloon 
Battalion, Major Gross, announced, in building a balloon which, 
when folded up in its unfilled state together with its car and motor, 
can be carried in a single railway wagon or in two country wagons, 
can be filled at any place desired without specially great labour, and 
then and there launched into the air. 

The value of a balloon of this kind is thus of course enormously 
enhanced in comparison with one like that of Count Zeppelin, which 
cannot be earned about unfilled, or one which for its ascent requires 
special workshops, a special building, and as regards time a period 
of several days. 

Major von Parseval’s balloon has an irregular shape, something 
like that of a cigar, and its elongated form rather resembles that of 
the kite-balloon This comparatively small balloon of 3,000 cubic 
mkm c§tpacity has a length of 48 rnktren (about 53 yards) and a 
diameter of %'hl metr^ (9'3 yards approximately), but carries a very 
powerful MercMes motor and a crew of four people. 

A very important question, which interests the widest circles in 
the closest connection with this construction of Major von Parsevafs, 
is now, whenever it turns out to be possible to construct such entirely 
flexible balloons on a larger scale, when their capacity for canying 
and their radius of action would be increased and at the same time 
their utility for militaiy purposes be significantly extended. The 
secret is principally contained in the fact that with increasing size 
it becomes more and more difficult to maintain the shape in a state 
of tension without any stiffening. 

Perhaps though the Motor Balloon Company, w'hich at the 
instigation of the Emperor has lately purchased the Parseval Bal- 
loon will, in conjunction with its constructors, master all difficulties 
which confront it and thereby evolve for us a new and valuable 
means of obtaining information, etc,, in war. Trials for this end 
which of course in the meantime are being kept strictly secret, are 
taking place continuously from a building on the land allotted to 
the Military Aeronauts at Tegel 

It has often been deplored in the press that in sharp contrast to 
the progress of the French in the field of steerable balloons and to 
the active interest which the French army leaders take in these 
events, our leading military circles remain far too dilatory in regard 
to military aerial navigation, and that not long ago the state (French) 
took measures to an adequate degree with reference to this weighty 
question which concerns the defence of the country as well 

The reproaches in consequence of this hurled at the Prussian 
Ministry of War are, nowithstanding, far from just, for it has been 
proved that these very authorities have followed each stage and each 
new feature in the field of aeronautics with great attention and 
conscientiousness^ 
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That for these aims not long ago only a somewhat exiguous 
sum of money was made a%'ailable Wm imperial funds is partially 
attributable to thefixeb that we are not so wealthy, as are the French, 
to be in a position to throw" about many inillions of money on aims 
which may turn out to be fruitless, and partially to the fact that we 
more than our western neighbours have been in (loubt, and are still 
so, as to which of the three types of motor-airships now under discus- 
sion give promise of the greatest expectations and of the most value 
for employment from a military point of view, and consequently to be 
supported the most strongly. 

In the meanwhile also, a feet w'hieh is but little known to the 
general public, the Prussian Ministry of War has taken m hand a 
steerable balloon of home construction. It is on the principle of the 
type of the Patrie of the French Lebandy system, of w-hicb detail- 
ed mention will be made further on. Major Gross considers this 
type at present to be the only one which can be considered to even 
a certain degree to be of real use in war. The defects from which 
this balloon suffers (in order to deal with this one first), consist 
principally in the fact that, although it is portable, it always 
requires several days to set it up. This at once as good as puts an 
end entirely to its utility for a real campaign, and essentially limits 
it to reconnaissance work in the service of fortresses. 

The defects of the opposition French one should now be avoided 
in the model of the German Ministry of War, and improvements be 
introduced, which should guarantee its useful employment for all 
purposes in war. A detachment of 3 officers, 10 non-commissioned 
officers and 75 men have already been trained with this balloon, and 
are said to have been perfectly satisfied with the first methodical 
trials. 

The steerable balloon of the Brothers Lebaudy and the Engineer 
Juillon is the representative of the third of the systems now in 
vogue, namely, the semi-flexible. It exists in the form of several 
greatly improved t 3 q) 68 . All these are made of the same material 
as the Parseval balloon, and have from underneath the appearance 
of an enormous shark with a sharp-pointed head (the fore part of 
the balloon), and a powerful caudal fin (the afterpart of the balloon.) 
This kind of caudal fin presents itself in the shape of a great semi- 
circular serrated sheet of strong sheet-iron, which is in a way fixed 
into the balloon, so that when in flight it assumes a horizontal posi- 
tion and invests it with a certain stability. Underneath the ballcmn 
is fixed a large oval bottom-board, to which the car, together with 
the motor and mechanism, is attached by means of about . 50 steel 
wire cords : in the afterpart is a great imdder, which resembles a 
fin and hangs in a perpendicular position behind* The driving 
power of the machine, in the first publicly exhibited model, is 
achieved by means of a Mercedes motor of 40 horse-power, which 
permits of the rotation of a screw-blade 2"4 (about 8 

long, at the rate of 1,200 revolutions per miaute> by means of which 
a speed of 40 an hour is attamed. Under the ear^ m 
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ventilator, so that the necessary air may be led into the air-bag 
continuoosly (this latter being fixed inside the ballooi)) and by means 
of ^Yhich the loss of gas which goes on. and which is only 2 per mnt 
per diejti^ is compensated for, and the balloon us always kept filled. 
The capacity of this Lebaudy '' Is 500 cubic metres, its weight, iii 
consequence of the size of the machine, amounts to 3,000 k\logrimvme% 
to w^htch may be added 500 kiloqnirnrae^ more for ballast together 
with fov\r people of normal weight. The car is 4*8 meiTes (about iO 
feet) long, and is constructed of sheet-steel and steel tubes; it is 
divided into three partitions, of which the foremost is given over to 
the man at the wheerb This individual looks after the fly-wheel 
for the steering, manages the valve*cord, and keeps an eye on the 
steanvo-auge. In the centre partition is the motor, and in the after 
one the mechanician. This first Lebaudy balloon, which was 
brought to the notice of the military authorities, achieved an undis- 
puted success in its various trial trips at Toiil, which extended into 
the middle of last year, so much so that the French army leaders, 
at whose disposal the balloon was gi*atiiitausly placed, determmed 
on ordering several more balloons of the same type. ^ 

In these, however, various improvements were introduced on 
the basis of former experiences. As one of the principal of these is 
to be noted the fact that while the original balloon could formerly 
only be transported when filled in its first trials from Chalons to 
Tool, and in the same way when being sent back bo Meiidon, in the 
case of the balloon Patrie,’’ which the Ministry of War purchased 
. in December, 1906, as the first of the newly ordered balloons, the 
platform, which metres (82 feet) long, and 6 metres (20 feet) 
broad, can be taken to pieces, so that it is quite simple to load it up 
on a w^agon or on a railway truck* In other respects, too, the 
f Patrie/’ type possesses substantial advantages in comparison with 
its predecessor. Touching its size, for instance, as it measures fi-om 
end to end 62 metres f about 202 feet) as against 58 metres (about 
190 feet) of the first balloon, and has a diameter of 10*3 
(abotxt 33 feet) as against 8’5 metres (about 28 feet) of the older 
budd. Corresponding bo this the capacity of the balloon with^ 3,156 
cubic metres is substantially larger than the one on which it was 
•modelled, and in the same way the motor, which can develope the 
equivalent of 70 horse-power. Further, too, the framework is con- 
•structed of Bteel-tubing, and the car too is somewhat larger since it 
can take 6 ^ people in place of 4 As regards its speed also the 
balloon ^ Patrie ’Vk distinctly superior to its prototype, although th& 
latter in its last trial trip before the testing (Commission accomplish- 
ed a veiy respectable periormance, in that it covered' the distance 
belmeen Nancy.and Tool, amounting kihmetreaXsihmt 9|; miies) 
in half an hour. The Patrie '", befoi^ it was sold, did seven different 
ferial trips; the last one on December 7th, 1906, in charge of ineii of 
the 5 th. Engineer Regiment, in which it had to c^vet the distance 
betweeit Moisson and Military Balloon Park at Ghalak-Meudon 
against the > wind at' a height of (650 feet) aobve the: 
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wound. The wznd ha<i a strength of 14 niMres (46 feetl a 

but in spite of this the distance of 52 kilomHrPs m 

accomplished m 1 hour and 12 minutes. The balloon 

after this was put to a second and greater test to see what?'®’’ 

capable of performing, when it travelled from ileiidon tn 

place of rendezvous at Verdtini. ^'^eutual 

Here is being constructed at present a building for th. u >, 

65 niefres (about 212 feet) long in a meadow nn balloon,, 

ville. It is to be built so high that the entrance will ^He-, 

sunk, as is the case at foul, when duJinTthe fir??®? 
original balloon a riding .school was utili.sed for^the nuri.r!?? 
of which had to be dug up. ^ the door 

Besides the balloon “ Patrie ” the military adminSc,.!,. *■ , 

further steerable balloons for employment with troop.s ? I??!?®' 
available for use m fortre.saes. For the “ T ,4,f i » , 
which tdie Government has just latldyliughl. a^l S 
oflBcial designation of “ Lebaudv No 3”m contn.vf.nf- ® 

earlier deeieion, ie net t„ be t'dten into S to™',*”; to “ 

remain for aome cenaiderabie time for purntoes of inetr,,!?.' ^ 

. Militaiy Balloon Park. f>f instruction m the- 
ft d hand, there are three more balloons aC 

atrie type actually in course of con.struetfon, concernino- wt,? 
it has already been settled that No 2 , which istobfar ®! ?? 
year and which is to be called “ Republique”, will be se? to T ?’ 

3, which wiil be ready h>r delivery in 19D8 on/l » k' i * 
called .•DemocraUe-, will go to EpimibL .<V ( whSt 
for delivery for a long time, will find a home at Beifort. 

.1 here IS a rumour now being circulated to the effeci fu V 

Maoon as the four great frontier fortre.sses are tiillyequiuned!!;?' 

balloons, each of the .six armies, which it is known that ■? 

pUoem tbobold on .be „„tbre.b „f war)” irbt iTtStaS^ 
the 

appear that it is not intended to make me of rhf> ** 1 wuldi 

»ley for purpoaee of reoon^iV^V 

photogTophic pnnomnins, or for »ny work of this Mtim b t fo 

torn 0,„„n.,t.nre8 to employ the,t m, wawns “ tS, 

that Soh”.!?.^ *r O'l* '* “ !’“"*«'* « '-'irioue ways in the orea 

2 £ postulation is at Lit: 

on July 2&th J899 t£- ^ r* was merely announced^ 

“ thetLomns- ofshoIlo!*? High-Lonfcraefcmg Powers agreed that: 

balloons or in any simi-: 

tfon wis ratffie?h?? *■ ^ ^his /eciara-i 

afcifxed by the mrioas powers m the years 1900 and 1901/ 
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! but is to-day, since it was not pnewed either in 1905 or in 1906, 
not in force, and will certainly with difficulty find an opportunity cf 
being included in the decisions of the International Peace Conference 
S of the present year. 

And, indeed, this seems all the less probable, if one considers 
! the interesting deliberations regarding these important points of 
controversy of the year 1899, and in nearer perspective the reasons 
on account of which at the time the agreement was arrived at with 
regard to the non-employment of explosives from balloons. 

The prohibition was especially recommended by the Military 
Delegates of Russia and the Netherlands, Emphasis was laid on 
the fact that the method of warfare in question represented not only 
aa insidious and inhuman proceeding, somewhat resembling the 
poisoning of wells and the like, but also technique in general had 
not made such great progress as to warrant the assumption that the 
I shooting and wounding of non-combatants should be excluded. To 
this pint of view, after all the delegates in the Sub-Commission, 

^yith the exception of the English, had spoken in favour of the above- 
mentioned prohibition, the Delegate of the United States of North 
America gave detailed expression, in that he emphasised the fact I 

that in the position of technique at the time harmless individuals, 
churches, and hospitals could be destroyed just as well as the troops, 
harboiu- 3 , and forufications of the enemy. If, therefore, the prohibi- 
tion of such a method of warfare must be deemed thoroughly neces- 
sary at present, the abovementioned reasons against it will soon 
become ineffectual in the rightly expected improvement in ballooning, 
for there is no bar in the future to posting balloons at any point 
desired at a critical moment, by means of which victory would be 
decided without violating the abovementioned conditions. By 
means of a dirigable war-balloon to be employed at pleasure no 
unintentional damage would, according to this, be caused; its effect 
would not be inhuman, but, on the contrary,, like all methods of war 
of concentrated intensity, would rather localise and precipitate the 
destruction, and in consequence, considerably curtail the final 
decision of the war, which is a result only to be wished for in the 
interests of mankind. “ Machinery must, therefore, not be set in 
motion to exclude for a long time such a means of fighting, which 
the future will probably bring forth, but it should suffice to put a 
stop to this method of carrying on war for a certain length, of time, 
until it can be directed on the abovementioned orderly lines, and by 
this means exclude harmful circumstanees which are not to be 
avoided in consequence of the position of technique at the time. '' 

Inasmuch as the French have the sole right to assert and 
claim that in accordance with their experience the hypotheses oh 
which the agreement here referred to was concluded in the year 
1899, no longer hold good, and other powers also have arrived at 
* to^Ily different conclusions in the opinions they hold regarding the 
military utility of dirigible balloons, to those which they had in the 
year 1899, thus, as has been already said, it will be difficult this time 
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to obtain a majority at The Hague to ratify anew the former agree- 
ments regarding the use of shells and ejcplo.sives from balloons. 

Although we are not in a position to prove that ail statements 
are correct, it rna)^ Itere l)o interpolated as a matter of common 
interest that, in England particnlarly, the fear of the dirigible 
balloons of the French would appear to be very great, and the press 
is continually harping on the statement that Parliament ought to 
compel the Government to turn its attention more than it has done 
up to date to the development of military ballooning. In most 
impressive words Mr. Edge, not long ago, gave vent to his opinion on 
this important question in the columns of the Daily Express”, 
saying that the French were so amply equipped with balloons that 
with the aid of them the whi>le British Fleet might be rendered 
absolutely and entirely useless at a distance of 20 English miles 
from the "French coast. 

It is incomprehensible that the Government does nothing, since 
the cost of balloons for purposes of war is comparatively small and 
amount to little more than £50,000. France would now be in a posi- 
tion, on foggy days, for instance, to let her balloons get so close over 
all the British men-of-war, which ventured within a certain distance 
from the French coast, that it would be simple to drop explosives on 
to these vessels, and in this way the most costly battleships could 
be destro 3 ^ed without any further trouble. 

Thus we are afforded the opportunity of briefly touching on the 
certainly most weighty question, what aspect does the carrying and 
employment of explosive shells in war balloons assume in the posi- 
tion at the present day of motor-ballooning. 

And in this it will appear (to anticipate this most important 
fact here at once), that the carrying into effect is nevertheless not 
altogether so simple a matter, and the’ fears of the English for the 
threatened destruction of their fleet, even if they really ought to exist, 
are at present at any rate nob on the whole well founded. In an 
extraordinarily instructive article, which that experienced aeronaut 
of the Society for the Study of Motor-Ballooning, Captain A. D. von 
Krogh, has written, and published quite a short time ago in the 
Zeitschrift far das gesamte Schiemivnd 8prengstof -weseii'\ the 
subject amongst others discussed was that, as a balloon on account 
of risk to itself was not able to travel too near the earth, the hi tting 
of comparatively small objects, such as armoured towers, ships, and 
the like, would be extremely diiScult. Therefore we mast rightly 
regard with some seep t is in the newspaper reports to this effect and 
the communications from eye-witnesses, which spoke of the very 
successful trials against such targets on the part of the Lebaudy 
balloons from a height of 50Q unUres (1,625 feet approximately ), 
and over. Besides heights of less than 1,000 (3,250 feet 

approximately) although up to the present we have been unable to 
collect any wholly reliable experiences regarding the bombardment 
of dirigible balloons, will be decidedly dangerous owing to exposure 
to Infantry and Artillery fire. On the explosion id* siidh large cnargres. 
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too, strong pressure -waves would be generated, which would spread 
into the air above, and might have an extremely unpleasant effect, on 
a balloon travelling comparatively near the ground. And, also in 
such aneventthe ensuing vacuum with its consequent rapid nishing 
together of the air would prove an ei.erny not to be de.'>pis(;'d. 

In other respects, however, the conditions are favourable for the 
attack of extensive objectives, as, for instance, blockaded forts, and 
particularly harbours and the larger inhabited places. Against such 
objects one could operate either by night or else choose «*i day in 
foggy weather, and thereby be j>rt)tected from view, as one would 
travel above the clouds. It would be STiffieieutly accurate to fix one’s 
piosition by ihe compass, in order to reach the desired spot, and the 
fact that one was really right over it would be guaranteed, if the 
motor was stopped from time to time, by the noise which rises up 
from lai'ge places to a fairly considerable height 

Also as regards the amount ofexplosi\'e material to be cf.rried in 
a lalloon Herr von Krt^gh gives most interesting daUi. In this 
connection it was stated in the press that the new French motor 
balloons were not to be feared in this respect, as they had not enough 
space to take with them an adequate s^upply of shells and the like. 
According to the undoubtedly correct cafcnlations, which Captain 
von Krogh has put forward, this supposition does not hold good. 
hi Major von Parse vaFs balloon, which, as we have seen, has a 
capacity of 000 cubic metres, taking the normal ealciiktion of 
nnanceuvring ballast at 200 l:Uogramrn<% a further weight of 200 
kilofjrumrnes of explosive materials can be carried. If the- above 
ballast were somewhat lessened, the amount of ^ explosives could be 
raised to a weight of fronni 250 to 800 kilognivinte^. And now as 
the “Patrie/ with its capacity of 3,150 cubic metres, has a somewhat 
greater bulk than the Parse val balloon, it can be loaded at the 
very least to a weight equal to the latter, with which, provided the 
marksmanship be tolerably good, favourable results ought to be 
attained. 

It is, moreover, characteristic of the great significance which 
the French ascribe to military ballooning that the competent author- 
ities, in spite of the successes of the Lebaiidy balloon, are energeti- 
cally trying to support and promote all further undertakings and 
prtigress in this field of enterprise. Thus, the trials at St. Germains, 
held a short time ago, with the improved dirigible balloon, ''Ln 
Ville de Paris of M. Henry Deutsch de la Meurthe, took place in 
the presence of representatives of the Ministry of War. 

This balloon has a total length of 62 nrelms (202 feet approxi- 
mately), a capacity of nearly 5,500 cubic mitres, and is driven by an 
Argus motor, which by a Wa-register of 900 turns develops 70 
hoisc-power. The screw, made by Renard, is propelled by nieans of 
a cog-wheei arrangement Avith a reduction of 5 :1. The eight small 
balloons, which are fastened to the four sides of the large one, embody 
a new idea. The first ascent did not pass off altogether satisfactorily, 
for, after travelling for a quarter of an hour^ the motor did not work 
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j^iiioofchly. M. Deiitsch, howevt^; hopes soon to be able to iiuprove 
this vsniall defect, anti then again to undertake trials. 

Especially interesrJng to the unlitary authoritieH 1?^ 
latest balloon probjeui (jf that Nvelbknovvn sportsman, de Sfc 
Chaffrey, who has a lialhjon narned after himself in hand/ and ^Yho 
u’ished to start the public preliminary trials in May of this year. The 
balloon is at the present time lodged in the balioondiall, “La 
Menagerie^ belonging to the Balloon ^ Battalion at Versailles, anil 
according to the arrangeuient of the Mini.sfcer of War is to be manned 
cxelusively by men of the ^Milihary Balloon Park at ('halais-Meiidon, 
This balloon is said to be very like the small dirigible balloons which 
Santo.s Dumont constructed some years ago, and which are shaped 
like a spindle, with a car made of bamboo, obtaining their motive- 
power by means of a imjtor of 2;5 horse-power. 

At the present, however, the French Mini.stiy of War is directing 
the closest attention to the trials of the well-known aeronaut, Snntc^ 
Diimunt, with the “dracmn-dy ” built by hiruself, w^hich were com- 
menced on October 2.5th, lfW(), a!id again renewed since that chUe, 
M. Dumont, who has for some considerable time busied himself with 
great success in the construction of dirigible balloons, and amongst 
other things won the “ Dentsch ” prij^e for his flight round the 
Eiffel Tower, is of opinion that this {irpblmu hn.s not sufficient 
practical value, and that his flying- machine appertains to the 
future. 

The invention of the “ dragon-fly is roall}’* to be traced to 
Austria, but work on it was not prosecuted in that country, and 
therefore in the year 1904 it \va..s taken up by the young Brazilian, 
Dumont. 

The “ Bird of Prey ’I as this first flying-machine of Dumont was 
called, consists entirely of supporting sails» w^hich arc made of linen, 
with a rudder, an Antoinette inotor of 50 hoi'se-power with a weight 
inchiding the entire meebanism of only HO Idhyrnimm,^, and it can 
moreover run on a pair of wheels Unn)anned it weighs 160 lilo- 
{f rammer, and has a length of 10 metres (about SB feet); the span 
(»f the wings amounts to 12 (about flO feet), while the sail- 

surface is HO square yanls. 

M. Dumont's prinmry object was to earn for himself the prize of 
500,000 francs (£20,000), offered a short time previously by Henry 
Deutsch and Archdeacon. This eompetifeion impij*sed, ns is known, a 
flight of 1,(K)0 . about 1,075 yards) with aeroplanes. ITie 

conditions of it were, in the fir^-fc place, that the flight must be 
continuoiwaud unbroken, ami, seconclly, that the machine must retiirn 
to earth to the same spot fruui which it .started. At the first trial 
with the Dumont flying-machine it raised itself 3 or 4 mefrrs (10 to 
13 feet) from the levcd of the ground, and flew for a distance of 80 
(87 yards). Then a screw failed, so that the flight could 
not be continued The second trial parsed off without any mishap, 
and in it the flying-machine covered a di.stance of 220 inHres (240 
yards) at a height of about 5 miercs (IBi feet) above the groun^^ 
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level in 21^ seconds. The greatest speed attained was 82-f) meives 
in 7* seconds, that is, 42 kilometres {2i}}( miles an hour), 

’^In the coarse of last winter Dumont built another ‘‘ dragon-Hy”, 
to which he gave the narne of “ Bird of Prey 2nd ”, in the hope that 
with it he might attain his object more quickly. All that is known 
about its construction is that the supporting sails are made of wood 
and that the motor develops iOO horse-power. Tlie trials under- 
taken with this machine in March and April of this year from the 
“Balloon Hall” near the parade ground of St. Cyr, in the presence 
of numerous officers and of the donors of the prize were, however, 
.unsuccessful, so much so that Dumont has again taken up his first 
flying'machine, the Bird of Prey'*. 

But ill-luck overtook this one too in the trial undertaken once 
again a short time ago. After going a distance of 30 metres (82 
yards 1 against the wind, the dying- machine rose easily to a height 
oi lyi mkres (.5 feet), but it wa.s soon evident after a short trip that 
its stability left much to be desired. As soon as it had traversed a 
distance of 50 to liO (55 to 65 yards) in the air, it suddenly 

made a half-turn, and inclined so much towards the earth that one 
wing struck the ground. The consequence was that the machine 
grounded with a sharp shock, and Santos Dumont was buried under- 
neath the broken parts of the wings. As the damages only affected 
the supporting sails and one of the wheels, and moreover both motor 
and air-screw remained intact, Dumont hoped within a short-time 
to be able to repair the machine, and then subsequently to renew 
his trials. 

This has certainly not come to pass up to the present. But in 
the French professional press one reads that the task which Dumont 
has set himself, as indeed his experiences up to date have sufficiently 
shown him, is one impossible of accomplishment, foi*, for many reasons 
he will never succeed in turninground in a wind back to the starting- 
place. 

In the place of Dumont’s machines, an aeroplane of Delegi'ange, 
which is a two-decker after the Dumont system, is being talked of a 
great deal at the present time in France. The first ordinary trials 
on the parade ground of Vincennes are now being followed up by 
others on the parade ground of Longchamps, in the course of which 
67 metres (73 yards) have been traversed in a flight. 

The flying-machine of the American Brothers Wright, about 
which so much has been written of late, especially in the foreign 
press, we have intentionally left out of consideration, as the technical 
a>ccoiiDts of it vary so greatly. We have, as a matter of course 
regarded as improbable the report that the German Empire has 
bought the American invention, a fact which the entire press has 
announced. This news has just been denied from America, with the 
corollary that this flying-machine has been acquired by the Govern- 
ment of the United Statesat a cost of over 500,000 marks (£25,000), 
but the inventors are pledged to further secrecy of the plans, so long 
us it is being worked towards completiun for practical use. 
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Ill connection with all these weighty experiences in the field of 
iiKHlorn aeronautics, the pointing seems relevant to the conclusion 
that, the more general becomes the intention to make use of this 
method in military aims for finding out the measures, etc., which the 
enemy is taking, so much the more must a study be made of pre- 
ventive measures with which the disadvantages to the army of these 
annoying “ points of vantage can be countered. 

As has already been the case for some years in Germany and 
France, trials have now taken place in Austria at the School of 
Gunnery for Fortress Artillery in shooting at captive balloons with 
so-called “ lial loon- batteries ” from 12 ctntlmofre guns on wheeled 
gun-carriages. The results attaineil by these batteries in some 12 
trials are said to have been that in 10 cases, after a period of 
10 minutes at the most, the greatest number of shots being 40, the 
balloon was on each occasion brought to the ground. 

Germany has gone a step further, for there people have been 
wrestling with the question of the effective fighting of dirigible 
balloons. It was first of all a question of a 5-eeniimetre armoured 
automobile gun detailed for this purpose : this was on view at last 
years aiitonnibile exhibition in Berlin. Against this gun the^ objec- 
tion chiefly raised was that its efficacy was not sufficient, for it was 
lacking in adequate range and hitting capacity, and above all had 
not a good shrapnel. An article which made its appearance in the 
Militivr Wvehenblatt demanded an effective gun, which brings up 
both its crew and ammiioition by means of luiarmoured, quick- 
movi ug, and strong wagons, which would have to serve as limbers 
or platforms, to a suitable place from which to shell the balloon, 
and would there remain under cover. 

A field gun of this pattern is in course of construction, at 
Kriipp’s works and this indeed in the form of a 6\5-centi?netre gun 
L/S5 on a recoiling carriage, in which the trunnions, as is the case 
with the later types of howi triers and mountain guns, are placed in 
rear, and which permits of an elevation to the barrel of 60®. The 
weight of the projectile is 4 S-kilo^7'am?n^s (that of the cartridge 
being about 5’9 kilogrammes), and the muzzle velcxjity, if one 
demands on the one hand that the weight of the gun should not 
exceed 9.50 Uhgrmmaem and on the other that an absolute stop 
at less than 10^ elevation does not appear requisite, would amount 
to about ()00 metres { 1,950 feet) a second. To enhance the rate of 
fire a semi-automatic lock is made use of 

In \’iew of the great importance, which the subject here alluded 
to has both for the science of modern shooting as well for aero- 
nautics, its farther development, especially with regard to the later 
results of shooting especially with the proposed 6*5-ce7itimMre gun 
maybe awaited with close attention. 
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PREMOH PAPER, 

Revite Militawe Siiem\ April 1907, 

The July number ojiens with nn interesting* article : “ The attack 
oi' fortified positions in ^^binchuria;” 

The author bases his remarks on articles in various magazines 
bnt deals chiefly with the seemai army under Oku, which, on several 
occasions, was compelled to make attacks in the open on fortiiiec! 
positions. 

The first condition of success, it appears, is orientation. All 
authorities agree in this. 

The exact position of the enemy, ami particularly of his artillery 
tnust be determined b}’ oliicer’s' patrols, or other means, with the 
greatest care. Thus before the Yalii the Japanese sent out Chinese 
and Corean spies, and organised an active service of patrols along the 
river. A telescope was installed in a temple on an elevation on the 
bank. In the result when the battle began the Japanese authorities 
were informed in full detail uf the extent of the enemy s position his 
works and the position of his reserves. It is true that the negli- 
gence and apathy of the Russians gave the Japanese considerable 
advantage in obtaining the information. 

But the reconnaissance of the enemy's position alone is not 
sufficient. The ground over which the attack will pass, the com- 
munications, the artillery positions, etc., must be minutely examined 
If necessary the enemy's advanced posts most be driven in. 

The plan of attack is the next operation. The chief commander 
divides up the ground, apportions the troops and informs each 
commander of a section of ground of the object in view. These 
latter then carry out their own reconnaii^aoces. 

The favourite Japanese plan, and one well understood through- 
out the army, was a combination of a frontal attack and an enveloping 
movement on a flank The follcnving i$ an example of a reconnais- 
sance and subsequent attack. 

During the battle of the Sha-ho, the II Japanese Army formed 
the left wing of the line. The 3rd Division was along the railway, 
the 6th on the Sha-ho, and the 4th between the Sha~ho and the 
Hine*ho. 

On the 11th October the advanced Russian troops fell back in 
the line Shilihe-EnieniuIu-ToBtai, which had bem strongly fortified. 
A regiment of the 3rd (Japanese; Bivisioa seiised Ehteniulu during 
the night of the 12th October, but was unable to hold it. Two 
more regiments attacked Tontai. At the same time the reserve 
(two regiments) was in the deep bed of the Sha-ho- The commander 
of the leading regiment sent out an offieeFa patrol along the bed 
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of the river. This patrol reported that the bed was not occupied by 
the enemy. The commander at once decided to advance along the 
bed^ This was done under great difficulties, and very slowly, the 
reconnaissance officer acting as guide. Eventuaily the regiment ffiund 
itself within 50 paces of the Russian trenches, and directly in their 
rear. A sudden fire by the Japane.se drove the Russians* into the 
village with great loss. 

In the "result as soon as the Japanese frontal attack began, 
the Russians evaciiatexl Tontai, thus compelling the abandonment of 
Enteniuliu. The Russian front was enveloped. 

The Japanese flank attack had thus ensured the capture of 
this strong position. 

The lessons of this episode are ; — 

1. The utility of reconnaissance. 

2. The advantage of an enveloping movement. 

3. The necessity of fixing a definite limit to each .section of 
the ground — the reason that the Russians had not patrolled the 
Sha-ho, was that neither of the two sections concerned looked upon 
this part of the ground as within their own province. 

After settling the plan of attack, the next thing is to prepare 
to carry it out. Ail troops move at night to their preliminary 
positions, and are prepared to advance at dawn. This was the invari- 
able Japanese method. 

The minimum distance from the enemy, to which infantry can 
advance at night is perh^rps l/)00 metres. For artillery effective 
range is sufficient. In daylight infantry will be compelled to deploy 
at 4,000 ^mtres* After this open formations are necessary, and losses 
will be appreciable. 

What should the first action be in the attack ? 

The English procedure at Colenso and elsewhere is well known. 
A vigorous cannonade preceded the infantry attack. But the effects 
of the artillery fire were most disappointing, and the infantry found 
an unshaken enemy before them. 

At the beginning, the Japanese followed this example. At 
the Yalii their artillery silenced the weaker enemy s guns before 
the infantry advanced. But the Bo.ssians did not permit a repeti- 
tion of the experiment. 

In subsequent engagements the Russian batteries ceased fire 
as soon as they began to feel their inferiority, only to start again 
when opportunity offered. 

The result was that it was found impracticable for the infentry 
to await the conclusion of the artillery dueh The infantry had to 
advance to within effective range in order to unmask the position 
of the enemy s batteries, for these latter; never showed, except 
under infantry fire. 

But the artillery's duty remains, as before, to destroy the 
enemy's guns, or at least to prevent their damaging the infantry. 

As soorii therefore, as there is sufficient light in the morning, 
the infantry advances. The object is to get within effective range 
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ai> soon as passible. The advance consists of a series of rushes. 
As soon as the desired object is attained, the men lie down 
and take cover, entrenching if necessary. Then comes the fire 
combat. 

The Japauese, however, always endeavoured to shorten the 
lire combat if possible. If necessaryj they lay in the position attained 
till night, and then assaulted with the bayonet. Sometimes the 
first night attack only brought the assaulting line a hundred or 
so yards nearer the enemy and a second line of entrenched positions 
would be necessary. A seemid day would be spent in fire combat 
and a second night in a final assault. 

The generality of the reports fix the distance of the assault at 
from 400 to 200 from the enemy’s position, up to this point 

the advance has been a series of rushes, but from this point one 
single rush to the enemy's line must be made. 

Throughout the attack the artillery supports the infantry by ~ 
keeping down the fire of the enemy’s artillery. 

The chiefs of the staffs in the three divisions of the II Army 
all give it as their opinion that the artillery must devote its whole 
attention to the defender’s batteries, only a small portion being 
relieved of this duty to give on the enemy’s infantry. During the 
assault a few batteries should ad vancej as far as possible, and fire 
over the heads of their own infantry until the last possible minxite. 

It is true that there is a considerable chance of hitting your own 
troops, but the Japanese at least prefer that risk to the absence of 
the artillery support. 

It should be noted that the iumd to hand combat is no longer 
merely a threat ; whether the assault is made by night or by day, the 
bayonet and the hand gi'euade are the last resort. 

From the actual facts of war two points appear to be clear: — 

If the defender receives fire on two fronts, if his cover and 
shelter is bad or if he is in very inferior numbers he will abandon 
the position before the menace of the assault. 

If his entreuchnients are strong, his flanks well covered, and 
he is not too demoralised by the attacker's fire, he will await the 
assault with a good heart, iind it is then that the hand to hand 
fighting decides the event. 

As has been pointed out the Japanese system invariably 
consisted of an enveloping movement If the object of the attack 
were a redoubt supported by other works, then the neighbouring 
troops occupied the attention of the said other works, while the 
enveloping party penetrated the line, with the idea of reaching the 
gorge of the redoubt. 

Destruction of the defenders obstacles must necessarily precede 
an assault. This operation must usually be carried out at nighfr 

Lastly, and above all, a firm determination to win, and not 
to recoil before any sacrifice is necessary. The value of the troops' 
morale cannot be over-estimated in its importance as a factor. 

The episode at Mukden is a striking example* % . 
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The 21st Japanese regiment of the 6th Division started to 
attack a Russian redoubt at 10 a.m. The garrison consisted of one 
regiment and 2 machine guns. The advance was made by two 
battalions in line, each with 3 companies deployed, and the fourth 
in ^helon as a reserve, but also deployed. The advance was made 
under a murderous fire, both from infantry and artillery. At 800 
paces from the enemy the reserve companies came up into the firing 
line. This brought the Japanese to a point some 300 to 400 paces 
from the redoubt. Further advance was impossible. The loss in 
an hour had been 304 killed and 965 wounded out of a strength of 
2,500 officers and men. 

The men lay down, scraped up the earth with their spades, 
filled the sacks they carried, thus making some sorb of cover. They 
ceased firing, but remained where they were. Meantime the Rus- 
sian artillery prevented the third battalion of the regiment, which 
was in reserve behind a village, from coming up. The Japanese, 
however, held on to their po.sition till night-fall, when the third 
battalion was able to come up. 

During the night the Russians received orders to retire, and at 
dawn their rear- guard was easily driven out of the work. 

One point remains. The signal for the assault. This usually 
comes either from the chief commander, or from a commander of a 
section, in his section. It seldom comes from the firing line. The 
latter reports when it appears to be suflGciently advanced, and the 
authorities decide. Lastly comes the question of pursuit. It is 
obvious that after the position is won, the first thing to do is to seize 
the opportunity and organize the pursuit. The Japanese do not 
appear to have undertaken any pursuit, and accordingly never reaped 
the full advantages of their victories. 

The August number contains little of general interest, beyond 
a note in the coixespondence that the prophecy in the May number 
that a referrendum on the new law would be demanded has been ful- 
filled. The result thereof is, however, yet to be seen. 

O.', ' 
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The most noteworthy article in the September number of this 
paper is “The Armed Strength of Abyx-sinia ” of which a precis i« 

given below:— | 

The .standing army of Aby.ssinia is composed of the Imperial I 
troops and tho.se of the Tributary States. \ j 

The Imperial troops are irnmediateiy under the Emperor 
Menelik, they are maintained by him and led by commanders*^ ap- 
pointed by him. They consist of the troops that are accommodated 
in the Imperial Residences and tho.se detached and placed af the dis- 
posal of the feudatory princes of the Tributary States. They are f 
organized into regiments (Sendi) of 300 to 1,000 men (.seldom more) | 
The rank of regimental commanders varies according to the strength i 
and importance of the regiment concerned. The reginients°of 1 
Menelik’s Body-Guard are commanded by those men of the most i 
distinguished military attainments. The provincial regiments are I 
commanded by “ Balamharassi.” (Fortress Commandants.) I 

The regiments are divided into companies of 100 men (Meto) ! 
and these are again divided into half companies of .50 men (Amsa). 

The “Amsa” is the smallest tactical and .self-contained unit in the 
army ; it is divided into 5 sections of 10 men each, under a non-com- 
missioned officer f Aleka). The Imperial troops consist of— f 

10 regiments of the Imperial Guard the “ Snaideijashi ” and 1 
“ Gondari ” also a complement of artillery. / 

The Imperial Artillery consists of— (1) 4 mountain hatteries, f 

each with 6, 53 mm. Hotchkis guns. Each gun is carried on 4 mules | 

(1 for the barrel, 1 for the carriage, 1 for the wheels, 1 for 40 rounds j 

of shrapnel) ; 1 mountain batteiy with 4 Austrian 7 cm. guns and \ 

also 60 Italian 75 ?n.m. mountain guns. | 

(2) 2 batteries each with 6, 8 cm. mitzzle-loadera, 2, 8 cm. ; 
Italian breech-loaders, 2 Krupp 8 an. guns of position mounted on 
siege carriages, captured from the Egyptians in 1876. This heavy 
artillery is mounted in the Fortress of Golla near Ankober and is [ 
provided with an ample supply of ammunition. 

(3) The machine gim detachment of the Negus, which consists ij 

of a few machine gums of American make and 2 maxim guns. These ^ 

guns are used in peace time for the personal protection of Menelilc | 

and are always parked in the vicinity of hi.s tents | 

(4) The Negro Company composed of 200 Negro prisonei-s j: 
of war, who ai'e trained by European instructoi s.* 

* Baa Oide^GeortiiiH, the ruler oi the Trilmt^ry State of Katfa, baB a similar com- ; 
RaoT at his dispoa L * i 
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The Snaiderjashi/’ about 60,000 men, form the pick of the 
Abyssinian army and are used to garrison the fortresses as well as 
the crown estates of the Negus situated in the Kingdom of 8hoa. 

The “Gondari,"’ between 2,000 and 8,000 men, are those Imperial 
troops detailed for service at the courts of the feudatory princes- 
They really serve to uphold the dignity of the Emperor and more 
especially in those principalities situated in the centre of the King- 
dom. 

The troops of the feudatory princes have a similar organisation 
to those of the Emper«>r. In 1905, they are said to have numbered 
80,000 men with 2^1 guns- The most powerful vassals, Ras Makon- 
nen of Harrar and Ras Mikael of Wallo each have 20,000 men at 
their disposal and Ras Olde-Georgis of Kaffa 15,000. Other tributary 
chiefs follow with, 12,000, 8,000, 6,000, 5.000 and 4,000 warriors, and 
there are various others with forces of less than 4,000 men. 

Besides the Rnperial and feudatory troops the “ Civndebel troops 
(also written Gindev'el) are available. These are only called up for 
service on war breaking utit and in retuni for their services receive 
grants of land for cultivation from the Negus, They are employed 
in the Transport Service of the army and as garrison troops. Their 
number is estimated at 40i)00 to 50,000, 

Volunteers are called “ B'anno’’ troops. They have no regular 
organisation and serve under independent leaders. 

Lastly there is the Levee en masse Je-Ager-Tor ” for which 
every man capable of bearing arms is liable. Abyssinia is in a posi- 
tion to place about 200,000 men in the field on a war footing. 

The standing army of Abyssinia is recruited entirely from volun- 
teers, who Hock to the colours in great numbers owing to the warlike 
spirit of the nation. Compulsory enlistment is not necessary, though 
Menelik for some time was obliged to take strong measures to prevent 
the emigration of recruits from the vicinity of the capital to the 
southern districts. The reJ:isori for the disinclination to serve in the 
neighbourhood of the capital was to be found in the hard work that 
Menelik demanded of his troops in the coUvStruction of public works. 

The article on “ The Armed Strength of Abyssinia ” is continued 
in one of the October numbers, and the following is a summary of the 
writer's account : — 

There is no clear distinction between cavalry and infantry in the 
Abyssinian army. On the march, in camp and in action horsemen 
and footmen are mingled together in a confused mass. About nine- 
tenths of the army are on foot, and only some of the leaders and 
older soldiers ride on horses or mules. The mounted contingent only 
act as a separate unit for foraging and reconnoitring purposes, and 
also in pursuit. 

The marching capacity of Abyssinian soldiers is extraordinarily 
high. Their average rate of marching is 6 kilometres in the hour, 
and a march of 70 kilometres in the day is not considered anything 
out of the way. In 1899, in the campaign against Ras Managashi, 
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Menelik’s army marched for 10 days consecutively, and on each day 
10 to 12 hours were occupied in iiuirching. A few individuals 
covered a distance of 500 kilometres in 8 days i 

Another excelieut quality of the Abyssinian is his natural 
aptitude for making the best use of cover under any circumstances. 
The hunter’s life he leads from the time of his youth up, no doubt 
strongly helps to develop this quality. 

Musketry training stands at an extremely low level. The 
Abyssinians have no idea of firing beyond point-blank range, and 
do not cumber thernseivos with the intf'icacies of the bact siglit 
and firing with different elevations. Many of them remove the leaf ‘ 
of the back sight altogether, and content themselves with fixed 
sights. 

The manmuvring capacity of Abyssinian troops is also ex- 
tremely slight. They march together in a disordered mass, and 
the regimental units only begin to .show a separate grouping after 
they have settled down in camp. It is the same in action. Once 
committed to the fight, the leaders lo$e^ all control over their units 
which mingle together in one irregular horde. 

As mentioned above, there is no sort of regular cavalry. The 
horse is looked on chiefly as a means of transport, but the Abyssi- 
nian is a good rider and fond of horses, and for the ordinary 
purposes of mounted infantry the mounted soldiers are of no snaali 
value. 

The Abyssinian artillery has a separate organization. They 
wear a different uniform from the others, and both on the march and 
in battle they endeavour to keep apart from the other fighting masses, 
and to play an independent rdle. The greater portion of the artillery 
consists of Italian mountain batteries, but the guns are kept in 
very indifferent condition. The men are hardly ever exercised in 
handling their guns, and owing to the expense of ammunition the 
guns are never fired for practice, except on certain big festival days 
when a few rounds of blank are fired as salutes. 

The infantry are armed with rifles and ammiinitiun of niiine- 
rolls patterns, as the Abyssinians are entirely dependent on Europe 
for their supply of arms. The army possesses patterns of every des- 
cription, Gras, Berdan, Winchester. Manser, Martini, etc. The French 
Gras rifle and the Russian Berdan are the most common. 

Two or three different patterns of swords are also in common 
use. The former principal weapon, the lance, is now only carried as a 
warlike insignia chiefly by the Uallas section of the population. 

The round, convex, and leather-covered shield is still used by the 
Abyssinians as a weapon of defence. 

The dress of the soldier is very simple. It consists of cotton 
shirt and drawers held together by a ' kummerband ' to which the 
ammunition bag is attached. Over this a square piece of cotton 
cloth, called the ‘'Sfoimma,/'’ is picturesquely draped 
body. In the cold season, this costume is supplemented 
' B urnus ^ or overcoat, which also provides head-co 
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A concluding article on “ The War Strength of Abyssinia ” is 
promised in a future number. 

An article on the “Philosophy of War” reviews a book bearing 
the same title by Dn Rudolph Stieininetz, The views enunciated 
in the book are decidedly contrary to those of the advocates of 
universal peace, as may be seen from the following extract with which 
the article concludes: — 

“ Short-sighted visionaries It l*i Tolstoi have tried to persuade 
us that war is merely the oabcome of brutality and cruelty, whereas 
in reality it is the highest possible development of power and 
energy in a nation, whose fitness for survival can be tested and 
proved by war alone. Further, war is also the highest and most 
just of arbitrators, since those nations remain victorious, who in 
consequence of I !;eir superior fitness dispose of the most powerful 
means ensuring victory, viz.^ greater wealth and population, 
sound government and the happy political condition resulting 
therefrom, and, finally, an advanced state of civilisation and a 
high standard of physical and moral qualities. To do away with 
war would, therefore, mean that a State would be robbed of its 
highest test of strength and the chief preservative of its great- 
ness, seeing that the latter can only be maintained by constant 
fighting. It may not be possible to affirm that this is a benefit to 
the human race, but there can be no satisfactory substitute for war 
because war means the highest possible effort of strength. ” 

The above is the concluding argument of the book, but the 
author in various details makes some striking points against a 
number of exaggerations which have been assiduouvsly promulgated by 
fanatical opponents of war. He shows by statistics, for instance, that 
the general mortality only slightly increases in war time, that only 
the small fraction of the population inhabiting the area of hostilities 
is exposed to the horrors and sufferings of war, that experience proves 
that th6 vanquished very soon recover from the effects of their defeat, 
while the victor acquires a rapid and unmistakeable upward impulse 
in every sphere of development. 

“ A Tiew mtrewkvng tool” is the title of an article discussing 
the familiar problems connected with the equipment of each soldier 
with an intrenching implement. The difficulty of combining the 
functions of pick, axe. spade, and, if possible also wire-cutter, in one 
single implement, which further requires to be light, portable, strong, 
simple, handy, and , capable of withstanding the roughest usage, is 
recognised to be very considemble. No definite suggestion is made 
as to the form the implement should take, biit some interesting con- 
clusions are nevertheless arrived at. The writer suggests that the 
bayonet and its scabbard should be done away with as a side-arm, 
and its place taken by the intrenching tool. The latter would be 
attached to the belt by means of a clip or similar contrivance. The 
intrenching tool would thus he conveniently carried, and could he 
brought into use and replaced with the least possible effort or trouble 
in any position the soldier may happen to be in. Straps and slings 
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of any should he regarded as an evil. As for the bayonet it i 
shoufd be light and short, and ean-ied as part and portion of the rifle ■ 
mow this is to be done, the writer does not explain.) ' j 

^ In view of the fact that the Briti-sh army has just introduced a ' 
ioncer and heavier bayonet, it is noteworthy that German military ‘ 
opinion seems to favour a bayonet of exactly the opposite description \ 
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ITALIAN PAPERS. 

[Rivi^tad' Artiglierui e (jevio^ March. 1907.] 

Machine-guns with the Japanese Cavalry in the late war. 

In the matter of armaments in tlie various armies, a much dis- 
cussed question at the present time is the adoption of machine-guns, 
and the organisation of the troops armed therewith. In this, as 
in other similar argimients, the lessons drawn from the Russo- 
Japanese war are capable of furnishing valuable advice, although the 
conclusions arrived at are not always the same. For instance the 
Japanese were led by their experience to institute four-gun batteries 
of machine-guns, while the Russians have broken up their machine- 
gun companies into small parties or detachments. 

In any case it is certain that whatever may be the method of 
distributing these weapons, the necessity for their adoption becomes 
more insistent every day. If, however, the machine-gun is consider- 
ed, not as a special arm requiring its own particular troops, but as 
an efficient means of increasing the fire effect the rifle, it appears 
to be only logical (as is now generally held by competent authorities) 
that these weapons should be assigned in greater or less proportion 
to the infantiy and cavalry units themselves, without losing sight 
of their value for reconnaissance. 

In proof of this it may be well to remember the words of the 
Japanese Captain Matsuda, who commanded a machine-gun detach- 
ment, in the late war, which was attached to Prince Kanine's cavaliy 
brigade. His report is briefly as folio w's : — 

The cadres for machine-gun detachments were prepared in 
March 1904, and in May when the the 2nd Cavalry Brigade 
(Kanine) was mobilised, they were completed with the neces-' 
sary personnel to form a detachment of six guns, which was 
ready in six days. This consisted of two guns drawn by four-horse 
teams, four guns on tripods and six ordinary artillery wagons for the 
ammunition. In the middle of June one-horse vehicles were sub- 
stituted Avhich entailed fresh instruction of the personnel and also 
of the horses (to teach them to stand fire). 

This equipment proved defective by reason of the instability 
of the carriages, and their small cany ing capacity which involved 
frequent reloading, especially at high rates of speed. 

The consequent inconvenience was so great that Matsuda, 
although he recognised the greater weight of the four horse guns, 
asked for six of the latter type. With these he exercised his men 
until the embarkation in the middle of August 

The detachment could hardly be called ready. The horses 
worked badly in draught, and the men, though well instructed as to 
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i{un.s in the mechanism, were far from equally trained in firing. 
Mut during the inarch to the front, and afterwards during a loll in 
rlie openitiuns, an attempt was marie to complete the training. 

The detachment disembarked at .Dalny at the end of August 
1904, and started for Liao Yang. The march was slow and difficult, 
on account of the bad condition of the roads, which in some parts 
were ruined by rain, and. in others rocky and hilly. So that the 
guns did not join the 2nd Cavalry Brigade (at Kaio) till the 21st 
September. However, this march served to show that the equip- 
ment was too heavy, and iinsuibable for machine-guns acting with 

C'.ivalrj^ 

On Captain Matsuda's proposal, Prince Kanine gave orders for 
the construction of experimental tripod mountings to replace the 
carriages, and for trials \vith an entire pack transport equipment. 
In a few days two wooden mountings were constructed, w^hich gave 
excellent results when used for practice. After this the whole six 
machine-guns were mounted in this w'ay, and used with pack 
transport. 

On the 28th September two guns accompanied a reconnaissance 
of the 16th Cavalry Regiment. The consequence of this was that it 
was considered advisable to modify the loads. Meanwhile the 
Russians had started the offensive operations, which lead up to the 
actions in October known as those of the Sha-ho. It was found 
necessary to employ four horse-drawn machine-guns, and this proved 
once and for all that that system was unsuitable. 

When on the 9th October the 2nd Cavaliy Brigade received 
orders to move from Kaio to Pensiho by the direct way of 
Sakkochi and Kiaoto, the machine-guns were prevented from follow- 
ing by the condition of the roads, and were therefore compelled to 
make a long detour without an escort along the left bank of the 
Taitseho, involving 70 /rm. of marching in place of 35. But even so 
they "were obliged to halt a few miles from Pensiho, because the 
vehicles could not climb the Chenchonilin ridge, 

In the meantime the extreme left of the Japanese army (the 
12th Brigade of the 12th Division, commanded by General Uhima- 
mura), was offering a determined resistance to the eastern group of 
the Russian forces, which was attacking from the north and east 
on the right bank of the Taitseho. At the same time the Russian 
cavalry crossing to the left bank (Samsonoo's division) was threaten- 
ing Pensiho from the south. The 2nd Brigade now crossed the 
Chenchonilin ridge, and came to the assistance of the Japanese. 

Captain Matsuda, who saw what effective aid lus machine- 
guns could have rendered at this difficult moment, took the 
energetic resolution to leave the carriages behindh and to tiunsport 
four guns by hand on to the field of battle, together vvith three tripod 
mountings, and the ammunition required: All the equipment which 
could not be moved was left on the south side of the ridge* It was 
not till the morning of the 11 bh that the Diaclrine-guns could be 
employed (in an affair between the 15th Japanese Cavalry Regiment 
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and two Russian battalions). But according to Matsuda himself 
hey could have gone into action far sooner had the equipment 
been lighter and more portable. 

Daring the suspension of operations which followed the October 
battle, the 2nd Cavalry Brigade went to reinforce the extreme right 
wing of the Japanese army, and the section, of machine-guns was 
sent with the outposts. 

The various attempts made during the winter to improve the 
transport of these weapons failed to give satisfactory results. Lastly 
in the last days of January the detachment was provided with pack 
equipment; shortly afterwards the 2nd Cavalry Brigade moved from 
the extreme right to the extreme left of the Japanese front. 

During the development of the operations round Mukden, 
from the 29th February to the 20th March, the machine-gun 
detachment was continually on the inarch, and experienced no 
difficulties* This was the effect of the new equipment. Only 
five horses were slightly galled from the loads, although tactical 
necessities compelled the detachment to be always prepared for 
action. 

One section covered 44 kilometres in five hours, but the horses 
with gun loads did not appear to be more fatigued than the riding 
horses. 

These experiences of Captain Matsuda's detachment were repeat- 
ed ivith little variation in the other eases, and all agreed in 
considering the draught equipment as unsuitable, the more so as the 
guns could not be taken right to the front to any convenient position 
by the teams, and the equipment was too heavy to be man-handled. 

Another type of equipment, which was used in the Japanese 
army, consisted of two-horse teams, and was light and mobile, but 
had to be abandoned as being too weak, and incapable of fast 
travelling. 

Matsuda concludes by giving the preference to a pack equipment, 
as being independent of the nature of the ground, and capable of 
advancing right up to the firing line if necessary. The sole draw- 
backs are the time occupied in loading and unloading the horses, 
and the small allowance of ammunition permissible. 

Captain Matsuda considers that his experience in the 
campaign warrants his laying down that 9,000 rounds per machine- 
gun wouH be sufficient, even for a lengthy action. As a matter of 
fact, on the 3rd March 1905, one section expended 22,000 rounds, 
another 15,000 and h third 3,600, or a total of 40,600 rounds, that 
is, 6,700 per gun. A very heavy fire was kept up, so much so 
indeed as to give grotmds at the time for believing that the whole 
allowance of 25,000 rounds per gim would be expended. 

A fact which shows the great importance of adequate training 
for the personnel Is that while at Pensino, on the 12th October 1904, 
jams began to occur after about 1,800 rounds per gim, on the other 
hand on the 3rd March 1905, not a single hitch took place though 
the guns fired 11,000 rounds apiece. 
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Guns and Gas Motors. 

It WHS the expansion of the products of combustion of gun* 
powder that furnished Hantefeuille, Huygens and Denis Papin with 
the motive power of their first /re rmr/mes. Their inventive 
genius was busied erpially vvith constructing industrial motors 
and with finding a method of propelling projectiles to long distances! 

These primitive machines were atmospheric, like that of the 
Marquis of Worcester, and depended on the vacuum produced by the 
cooling of the gases generated by the explosion of gunpowder. 
Denis Papin, observing that steam when condensed furnished a 
better vacuum, was induced to abandon the gunpowder machines in 
favour of steam. But the idea of utilising the expansive power of 
explosives to move a piston in a cylinder attracted numerous 
inventors, who were encoiiraged by the w'onderful results obtained 
with fire-arms. 

In fact, if the matter is carefully considered, the problem is 
exactly the same with an explosive motor as with a gun. It is that 
of introducing an explosive cOarge into a closed chamber, and apply- 
ing a light to it. The explosion develops a large volume of gas at 
a high temperature, and therefore at high pressure. The gas ex- 
pands, and expends its energy on the movable object which is pushed 
in front of it. The purpose in both cases is to obtain the complete 
expansion of the hot gases, to reduce the loss of pressure and heat 
to a minimum, and lastly to allow the gases to escape into the air at 
not too high a temperature, at a pressure little above that outside 
and at a negligible velocity. The methods of operation and the 
theory to be applied are ideutical 

It follows therefore that the gun and the explosive motor are 
the results of the same researches, and their progress is due to the 
same victories of science. It seems therefore useful to observe why 
the gun has become the wonderful machine of war that every one 
knows, while the gunpowder motor has made no progress. 

The explosive gas motor, which is a mild form of explosive 
engine, is the only one that has so far made any headway. Its 
successes have pteed it in the forefront of industrial thermal 
engines. And indeed it is the motor which makes the best use of 
the available heat, and transforms the largest proportion thereof 
into \york. The steam engine has been far surpassed by it. 

The best steam engines known consume 3,000 calories per 
indicated horse-power hour, or 3,300 per effective horse-power horn. 
On the other hand gas motors consume from 2,300 to 2,500 calories 
per horse-power hour. It may in fact be said that the gas motor 
has an efficiency of -30, while the best steam engine scarcely reaches 
T9.' " . ^ / ■' ■ 

The engineer Aim4 Wite has carried out some infceresting re- 
search with the idea of illustrating the theory of gas motors by 
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measuring the results given in the latest patterns of guns. He 
shou'S what progress it may be hoped to make with gas motors. 

The efficiency of a gun (aiui similarly of a motor) is measured 
by the relation between the heat transformed into energy, and the 
heat available from the charge. To cahuilate the resurt it is neces- 
sary to know, on the one side, the mass m of the projectile, and the 
velocity 'U at the nioiith of the bore ; and on t!ic other side the weight 
tc of the charge, and the number Q of calories given out by the 
complete combustion of one kilogramme of the explosive. 

Take A as the calorific equivalent of the work, which is equal 

toAweget- 

A k mr- 

The value of .r for a Krupp gun of 30o5 with a 408 
projectile/ and an initial veloeiry of 69(>'5 /a using a charge of 
()6’85 fey. of smokeless powder is *44. For the majority of modern 
gims the figure is *30. 

The efficiency of a gim is theretbre superior to that of an 
explosive motor, -which in its turn is higher than that of a steam 
engine. 

From this incontrovertible fact the engineer Wit:5 endeavours 
to draw conclusions with the object of improving the gas motor. 

He analyses the operations performed by guns as follows : — ^ 

Modern powders are characterised by their power and slowness 
of action, that is, they burn slowly and produce great energy very 
gradually, so that the gun is not subjected to undue strains. The 
velocity of recoil and the power of the effects may be altered at 
will by modifying the shape and composition of the powder. 

A suitable description of powder has been manufactured for 
each kind of gun or rifle. The burning of the charge, which follows 
the sensitiveness of the explosive ensures complete combustion, and 
the copper driving band on the projeecile, which is pressed into the 
rifling of the bore provides a far more effective sealing arrangement 
than the piston in a cylinder, however well fitted. The gases 
developed in the chamber by the explosion are compressed at about ' 
400 and attain eventually an explosive pressure of 4,500 kg. 
The corresponding temperatures are very high. 

In the French model 1886 rifle the 80 cm. bora is more than 
110 c^ilibres in length. The latest guns are at least 35 calibres, and 
have been manufactured up to 60 calibres in the bore. The tem- 
perature and pressure of the gases is much reduced by the longer 
time in which they expand, and consequently the effective work is 
increased, the loss being smaller. 

Generally speaking the results show the perfection of that heat 
engine, the modern fire-arm. 

It may be remarked also that considering the gun purely from 
the mechanical standpoint, Mr. Longridge found thafc^ the sum 
total of the losses due to the ener^ of recoil, the rotation of the 
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projectile, the engiuving of t4ie driving band, etc., do not exceed 
4 per cent, which gives a mechanical efficiency of 96 per cent. 

But the experimental theory of motors receives a valuable 
contribution from the comparison with the gun. Let us consider the 
influence that the walls of the cylinder has on the efficiency of the 
motor. By experiments in a laboratory, made with a cylinder 
containing a piston, actuated by the products of an explosive 
mixture, Witz has sbown tliat the cooling of the gases in contact 
wdth a wall more or less hot tends to modify the action of combus- 
tion, and expansion, in the sense that by diminishing the cooling 
eSect the efficiency is sensibly increased. The heat taken out of the 
walls cooled by means of the 'svater, which circulates in the chamber 
outside the cylinder, is evidently lost. Therefore the walls should 
be heated to as high a temperature as possible, and the combustion 
and explosion should be effected in the minimum space of time. 

Now this conforms in a most unexpected manner to the theory 
of the gun. 

In tact the use of Colonel Yoiwghusband’s measuring instru- 
ments shows that the period of the trajectory of a projectile spent 
in the bore of a gun extends to only a few thousandths of a second. 
The interval, during which the heat can be conveyed from the hob 
gases to the metallic container, is therefore very small, and conse- 
quently the importance of this loss is much’ reduced. Indeed while 
General St, Robert found that the loss from this cause in long 
guns is only 3 to 4 per cent, Messrs. Noble and Abel found on the 
other hand that in gas motors the loss from the same cause is from 
30 to 35 per cent. Thus the theory is confirmed that the greater 
efficiency of the gun is due to the small harmful effect exercised 
by the walls of the bore. ^ 

The deductions drawn from the comparison between guns and 
motors are all in favour of high pressures, elevated temperatures, 
ample expansion and movements at great velocity. Necessity 
limits the application of these laAvs in motors. Therefore the effi- 
ciency of powerful explosive motors seldom exceeds that of the smaller 
motors, though the contrary might be anticipated. To sum up, 
according to our author, manufacturers will make a great mistake 
in losing sight of the advantages to be gained by reducing the 
action of the walls. 

To confirm his conclusions he quotes the following instance 
In 1867 Messrs. Langer and Otto constxucted a smaH motor, consist- 
ing of a semi-atmospheric engine, in which a free piston was 
actuated by the explosion of a detonating mixture, and on its return 
stroke engaged the motor shaft. The cylinder was not entirely 
cooled, and the water circulation only extracted 6 per cent of the 
heat of the gases. Well, this imperfect motor gave an effective horse^ 
power hour, with a consumption of only 740 litres oi illuminating 
gas. This result has not been surpassed. Witz considers the deduc- 
tion obvious. This engine was really a motor gun, in which the 
action of the walls was reduced to a 
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l^Rivista cVArtiglieria e Genio, Jnne\%'l*'\ 

The German General Staff on the Siege of Fort Arthur. 

The German Genenil Staff is publishing a series of articles on 
uon-European wars, which began with the South African campaign. 
I'hese monographs are not intended to be complete histories, but 
rather sketches of the more instructive episodes in the wars. Among 
these, the articles on the great war in the Far East naturally find a 
prominent place. They begin with the siege of Port Arthur, as 
embodying some of the most interesting questions which arose 
during the campaign. 

The Italian reviewer of the German monograph, from whose 
excellent article this precis is taken, recommends every one to study 
the original The facts are set forth in a methodical manner, and in 
places where the text is apt to be dry the attention of the reader 
is held by well considered comments and reflections on the. situa- 
tion. The MiliUlr W ochenhlatt Qxpldibxs that the main value of 
the monograph lies in this, that it expresses the ideas and opinions 
of the General Staff on a matter, which has received but little 
attention, viz»^ siege warfare. The appreciation of the situation 
and the eventualities is assisted by such excellent maps and sketches 
that a student of war will find an inexhaustible store of material, 
no matter to what particular arm he may belong. Briefly the mono- 
graph is as follows 

Chapter L — A rapid historical survey of the creation and de- 
velopment of the fortress ; a summary of the Russian plans for its 
strengthening and a glance at the actual condition of the works 
when war broke out, showing clearly, like many other inexplicable 
facts, that the Russians never really believed that the Japanese 
would have recourse to the arbitrament of war. Otherwise the forts 
would have been in a very different state. Every time the Russians 
have looked upon a situation as serious, they have had no difficulty 
in providing the funds to place their bouse in order, nor have they 
been hampered by considerations of the delicate susceptibilities of 
other States. 

Ghafter 2* — ^A short and clear description of the terrain round 
the fortress. 

Chapter 3.— Details about the Russian forces and fleet. 

Chapter 4.— The condition of the fortress at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the various works, etc., and their armament. 

arrangements made by the HI Japanese 
Army, which was charged with the duty of besieging the fortress. 

Chapter 6. — The Japanese operations against Port Arthur 
before the investment. 

Chapter 7. — ^The communications on the flanks of the besieg-- 
ing army, with a survey of the secrecy with which they were made 
altered or increased as occasion demanded. 

Chapter 8.*— The choice of the front to bo attacked. 
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Craptek 9. — The developoient; of tiie siege. 

Chapter 10.— This contains the verdict, and is of marked 
interest so that its reproduction here, as far as space permits, needs 
no apology. 

The means of attack at the start were too weak. The besiecr, 
ing army at the beginning was but slightly stronger than the 
defence in ivfantnj. and though the superiority gradually increas- / 
ed, it was not until the arrival of the 7th Division, in November 
that it became sufficient. ^ The case of the besieging artillery was 
even worse. It was inferior in the number of guns and in their ■ 
calibre, and it was not till October that a few guns arrived, which I 
could be expected to produce some effect on the fortifications. i 

It is true that the Rus.sian artillery was also weak, being mostly of ; 

antiquated piattern. But this was not so great a handicap as" the I 
weakness of the attacking guns, when it is remembered that the 
latter had to deal, not only with the defending artillery, but also with I, 
the infantry and the forts* ® 

In a criticism of the fighting, the fact of the insufficiency of 
the means for the frontal attack on the naturally powerful positions I 
must always be borne in mind. Consequently great circumspection I 
must be exercised in drawing conclusions. I 

The operations round Port Arthur do not give a clear reply to I 
the question whether the attack of terrain not immediately adjoin- 
ing a fortreas should be opposed. In the extraordinarily favourable I 
conditions of the Kuan Timg Peninsula the possession of the outer 
terrain could not have been entirely neglected by a really energetic 
defender, more especially as it was necessary to gain time, in order 
to complete or at least push forward the progress of the fortifi- 
cations. 

There is no doubt that the Russians could have done more 
at Kin Shu. The last battles of Jtme and July show that the 
occupation of extensive positions, which cannot be supported by the 
guns of the fortress, will not ensure holding the outer terrain. 

The Russians only maintained their positions till the end of 
July because the Japanese were not yet strong enough to attack 
the fortress. More active methods would have given the Russians 
good chances of success. 

The occupation of advanced p<^itions for the artillery of a fort- 
ress was shown to be of advantage. The advanced positions at 
Taku-Shan, and on the north-east and north-west fronts cost the 
Japanese much loss of life and time, and even necessitated > partial 
siege; though how far the weakness of the Japanese means of attack 
contributed to this, it cannot he said* 

The, Japanese attempt, in August, to take the fortress by 
assault failed, and it is not surprising. The conditions of success 
were wanting, such as a incapaeity of the works to resist assault, 
demoralised and weakened defence, and powerful preparation by the 
attacking artillery. Still the defender's position must have been 
something like critical when the Japanese, having captured Nos. 1 
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and 2 ptishe<i the aHisaiilt up to the Chinese wail Hnd 

the attack been stronger, the circle of defence would probably have 
been penetrated at. one oi^tvvo 

The regular siege Avas slow !w n^ason of the attackers weakness. 
Thi^ weakness explains why the besiegers and besieged were almost 
' hand to hand for weeks, without the former obtaining the supe- 
riority: and also why, in these days of scientific war niaterie!, 
ancient devices, such as liand grenades, were used with advantage 
on both sides. 

The siege of Port Arthur is a convincing proof that to attack 
a fortress with insufficient artillery must necessarily ivsiiit in 
numerous tailiires and scibuis iosses. The Japanese artillery made 
no impression on the concrete bomb-^proofe excavated in the rocky 
soil It cannot be safely said that niimerous guns of a modern type 
would have done any l>eUer. But certainly large cidibres, and a 
heavy expenditure of aramunition would have been required. 
Where, as at Port AArthur, artillery iails to produce any effect on 
casemates, this duty a.s heretofore falls to the engineer services. 
The same applies to bomb-proof shelters for troops. At Port Arthur 
the Russian power of resistance after the caponiers had been des- 
troyed was due to the fact that the garrison was invariably kept in 
bomb-proof cover until required to repel an assault. 

The employment of the Japanese artillery was not in accordance 
with modern accepted principles. At first no attempt ivas made to 
obtain the superiority over the enemy s artillery. Instead fire was 
distributed between the harbour, the city and the enemy’s positions. 
So also before an assault fire wm directed chiefly on the point of 
attack, without paying sufficient attention to the strength of the 
enemy’s fire from neighbouring works. In consequence the heaviest 
Japanese losses w^ere due to flanking fire. Later on an attempt 
was made to overwhelm the Russian guns, but this did not succeed 
entirely, perhaps through difficulties in the ammunition supply. 

The grouping of the defence works in accordance with the 
depth of the position was a success. The terrain was suitable, and 
as a rule every advanced work was supported by those further back. 
Thus enveloping movements were impossible, and the difficult frontal 
attack was the only coiu’se open to the Japanese. In consequence, 
also, even when an ad vanced work had been taken, fresh attacks were 
necessaiy for the works further on, etc. 

The use of machine guns formed a notable addition to the 
strength of the defence. They are easily moved about and brought 
into position, offer a small target, are difficult to see and have 
excellent effect against assault. 

Of necessaiy defences, the simple wire eiitanglement has shown 
itseif the most useful. Passing an electric current through the 
and other experiments proved to be of small value. 

There was no veritable subterranean warfare, as formerly under- 
stood, Mines were only resorted to when the Japanese had reached 
the glacis of a fort and taken it, in order to destroy casemates. The 
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possibility or otherwise of au attack by mine after the ancient 
fashion is a point on which Port Arthur throw’s no light. 

Surprise has been expressed at the Japanese procedure of 
mining under the very outworks of the forts. But there is in fact 
no ground for the surprise. The assaults made after the destruction 
of the caponiers were repulsed with heavy loss* The Japanese 
guns were nob powerful enough to operate against the enemy's 
excellent cover. Mines were the only resource. And here indeed 
there came the real subterranean warfare. The Russians answered 
mine with countermine, though in the result the progi^ess of the 
Japanese was not greatly impeded. But this sorb of thing would 
not be necessaxy if the attacking artillery were up to standard, • 
and the infantry as numerous as they should be. . 

The positions from which the assaulting parties set out were 
fer nearer to the enemy than had been considered practicable, the 
actual distances running from 100 mUres down to as little as 30, 
At the same time the point of attack wms invariably the object 
of the heaviest artillery fire that could be brought to bear. Yet no 
inconvenience was experienced. It is, however, open to question 
whether such tactics would be possible with high explosive shell. 

The Russians made no attempt at sorties on a large scale, 
although the nature of the ground and the Japanese weakness 
offered the most favourable conditions. Minor sorties were fre- 
quently attended with success. 

The siege of Port Arthur wtis a necessity. The Japanese could 
only prosecute their operations on land on the condition that they 
had complete command of the sea. Therefore it was necessary to 
destroy the Russian Far Eastern fleet, and as this fleet would have 
* found a secure haven in Port Arthur, an attack on that fortress from 
the land became a matter of necessity, even though it was so far 
removed from the theatre of operations. 

The. wisdom of the decision to undertake the siege of Port 
Arthur was at once apparent when the Russian Baltic fleet began 
to approach the waters of the Far East, 
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I 

I WELLmGTON’S CAMPAIGNS-* 

I. . . 

i Peninsula-— Waterloo ; also Moore’s Campaign of Corunna 

^ (for Military Students). 

By Majob-General C. W. Roulvsuk, C. B. (late Rifle Brigade). 

With .sketch-maes and plaxs. 

I 

I Tbe author has brought together in this single valmne his ac- 

counts of the campaigns, which he has previously published in three 
parts, having thoroughly revised the text, maps, and plans of the 1 
latter. ■ I 

Wellington’s Campaigns must always form an invaluable study I 
I to British officers, illustmting as they do the manifold difficulties, 1 

: which beset a Cornnmnder-in-Chief in the field under the British I 

Constitution, and the many heart-burnings and jealousies which 
arise when acting in concert with Allies— all of which must repeat 
I themselvovS when the British Array again takes the field on the confci- 

neot of Europe in the jierhapa not very for distant future. The 
inestimable value of the command of the sea, and the necessity of ! 
intimate co-operation between the two Services are sulyects which I 
can never be harped upon too much or too often, and the author ^ 
: points out what weight Wellington attached to them. , 

I The topography of the theatre of war is ably described, and 

emphasis laid on its influence on many of the operations. 

Without entering into any great detail, all the chief events of 
the campaigns are mekided in a careful account, and really valuable 
comments are added after each particular campaign or battle. 

The author would seem to have missed a point in not laying more 
, stress on Napoleon’s raaaterly strategic concentration for the Waterloo 

Oampaign— -a model for all time, --but with this exception the lessons 
;; of the campaign are brought out, and the mass of information ' 

‘ available well sifted. 

! The book h well got up> the maps and plans am clear (which is 

^ certainly not the in a m^ent work on the Pemnsular War) and 

\ there k a u^ful index; 

i I It is a work that all militery libraries should possess. . 

I * l^aoEt HttghIhs^ Lt4, 
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WATERLOO / 


By the late Captaix J. W. E. Donaldsox, R.F.A., p.s.c., 
AND Captain A. F. Becke, late R.F.A® 


•With one map and two plans. 

This little book is really a reprint of Chapter 5 of the 2nd edition 
of “'Military History applied to Modern Warfare” by the same two 
authors. 

It is merely intended to supplement other and larger works and 
for detailed composition of the various armies the reader must turn 
to Ropes, Siborne, etc. 

It does, however, present the events of the short campaign in 
a concise manner, and sets forth dearly the le>ssons to be learnt. 

There is a good discussion of the courses and lines of advance 
open to Napoleon, though the difficulty of the ^Ardennes country as 
an objection to the eastern line is not mentioned. 

The homogeneity of the French and Prussian armies as con- 
trasted with the heterogeneous collection under Wellington is well 
brought out. 

The qualities required of a commander and of a chief of the 
staff are very different, and though Souit was a leader of men he 
was not a Berthier ” ; once more we are shown by his mistakes and 
those of his subordinates that a competent staff cannot be improvised, 
and that '' faulty staff work will mar the most brilliant conceptions.” 

Zietheffs well-known handling of his troops on June 15th is 
described, and — a point sometimes missed— his singular omission in 
.allowing the bridges over the R. Sambre to fall into the hands of the 
French without attempting to destroy them. 

The preliminary dispositions and subsequent concentration too 
far forward of Wellington and Bllieher are ably criticised, and their 
good fortune in not suffering on this account owing to Napoleon’s 
unusual lack of energy is emphasised. 

The strategical and tactical lessons deduced and the causes of 
Napoleon’s ultimate defeat are well and clearly put at the end of 
the book. 

As regards the plan of the Theatre of Operations it would he 
m improvement if the scattered dispositions of Wellington and 
Blilcher were placed on it, say on June 14th, as also the positions 
of the various French Corps on that date. 


^ Urkdou ; K«aj, Lfed., 119 , Pall AMI, SAY., 1907 . Price/ 2s. Qd, tiefc* 
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REVIEW. 


This statement has been called in question. One correspondent 
Avrites as follows May I be allowed to offer a correction? The 
English word ' morale ’■ — which is indeed a corruption of the French 
word ^ moral ^ — is correctly used by those competitors, who wTote 
it as abov^e, and not as stated by the Adjudicating Officer. This 
word is to be found in Dictionaries of the English language and 
means the mental condition of the soldier and others as regards his 
courage, hope, zeal, etc.” 

I have examined several authorities. The only one I can find 
ill support of this correspondent is a book published at the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, in 1906, called The King’s English.” In this book 
occurs the following passage: “The French for what we call morale, 
writing it in italics under the impression that it is French, is actually 
raorah The other is so ffimiliar, however, that it is doubtful whether 
it w’ould not be better to drop the italics, keep the e, and tell the 
French that they can spell their word as they please and we shall 
do the like with ours.” This is a truly insular English view, the 
adoption of which I leave to those to whom it appeals. 

In support of my contention that a French word should he spelt 
as the French spell it, especially when by the addition of the e it is 
given a totally different meaning in French, besides the vivid 
recollection of the scorn of my old French master of what he con- 
sidered the ‘ English habit ’ of stealing a foreign word and by- mis- 
spelling destroying its original meaning, as well as the memory of 
many corrections on this, point given by the professors of the Staff 
College, I have the following authorities — 

From “ Bellows ' Pocket Dictionary ” 

“Moral spirits mirid : intellect. (The English generally' 
misspell this word in speaking of the * morale' of an 
army for its courage and discipline).” 

From the “Imperial Dictionary of the English Language ” : — 

“ Morale (mo’-ral) n. (An erroneous spelling of the French 
morai, which is used in same sense.) Moral or mental 
condition as regards courage, zeal, hope, eta” 

There are many other English dictionaries, which give corrup- 
tions and other vulgarisms, but to quote from these is only to 
emphasise the fact that 'morale' is -an error, a misspelling of a 
French word, the use of which is to be deprecated by educated 
people. 
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TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION, APRIL 1907, 


WINNING SOLUTION, 


By Peo TJtxlitate,” Major E. Tennant, 20th Deccan Horse, 
Reoistbation Officer, 


GENERAL IDEA. 


1. The road from LISS to DERBY vid GARTH’S CROSS- 
STOKE-RONDAL forms the line of commimication of a Red Army 
which is operating to the east of the map. 

2. The country is hostile to Red and formed bodies of hostile 
(Blue) ti’oops are kno\vn to be to the south and south-east, 

3. A Red convoy, consisting of a siege train, ammunition and 
other valuable stores, escorted by a Brigade of all arms, is moving up 
the line of communications to join the Red Army. 


SPECIAL IDEA. 


4 On the afternoon of June 1st this convoy has halted for the 
night at a Post X, 2 miles west of BORTON. 

2 sqnaarona Cavalry. 5. The advanced g;uard of the convoy, 

Strength as per margin, which is under 
1 Sitotry your command, has halted for the night 

(withgBdime transport), DUNSTAN HALL 

6, At 5 P.M. on June 1st you receive the following instructions 
from the G. O. 0. convoy 

Post X., 4-30 P.M., l-6-07.~The convoy will march at 6 A,3I, 
to-morrow t’ict GARTH’S CROSS-STOKE-RONDAL-CROMER to 
Post Y (4 miles north-east of CROMER). 

I have reliable information that the country to the East is clear 
of hostile troops, but that a Blue force, estimated at 1,800 mounted 
men with 4 guns, arrived to-day at BANSTEAD (24 miles south of 
ALTON). The force under your command will protect the right 
flank of the convoy during its march to-morrow, within the limits 
of the map. When the rear of the convoy has cleared CROMER 
your force will follow to Post Y, acting as Rear Guard. 

A new advanced guard for the convoy, strength 1 Troop Cavaby? 
and 2 Companies Infantry, has been detailed and marches at 5-40 A M. 
■to-morrow. ' 

Reports for G. 0. 0., convoy, during to-morrow’s march, to he sent 
to the head of the main body of the convoy escort.” 

7, The convoy column, including its escort, occupies 4 miles of 
pad and moves at 3 miles an bouY- 
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8. Your patrols, afc 3 P.M. on the 1st, reported all clear up to 
a line from 5 miles south of ALTON to CROMER. 

9. Your force, during the night of lst“2nd June, has 2 Com- 
panies Infantry on outposts. 

10. Required : — 

(a) An appreciation of the situation and the action you 
propose to take to carry out your instructions. 

(i) The orders you issue on the evening of June 1st. 

APPRECIATION. 

Bodies of hostile troops (strength and composition unknown) 
are reported to be towards the S. and S.-E. including a mounted 
force of 1800, men and 4 gunsin the neighbourhood of BANSTEilD. 

To the E. all is clear. Regarding the N. nothing is stated. 

The country is hostile therefore little or no information will 
be obtainable from the inhabitants. The Blue force is so vastly 
superior that its commander will have no difficulty in detaching 
3 or 4 squadrons to oppose my 2 in order to prevent them from 
discovering the line of advance of the bulk of his troops. I must 
therefore be prepared to meet an attack in any direction with little 
or no warning. * 

The length of front which the flank guard has to cover is repre- 
sented by the length of the convoy, viz,, 4 miles. 

The information given regarding our own troops is rather 
vague, ‘'a convoy, consisting of a siege train, ammanition and 
other valuable stores, escorted by a brigade of all arms.’" Nothing 
official seems to be laid down as to the composition of a siege train — 
(in the current number of the R. A. Journal it is estimated at 184 
pieces, consisting of 8" and 6'' siege guns and heavy and “ medium 
howitzers, with some 3,000gunners), but whatever its actual strength 
the presence of heavy guns with the convoy is an important factor 
in the solution of the problem. 

“ A brigade of all arms '' is also somewhat indefinite but may " 
be assumed to consist of— 

4 battalions infantiy. 

1 regiment cavalrj\ 

1 batteiyP.A. 

Under these circumstances it is a fair deduction that the duty 
of my flank guard will be— 

(a) to guard against surprise, 

(&) to hold the enemy in cheek long enough to enable the 
Q.O.O. to make the necessary cfispositions/ 

But that it is not expected to be able to hold its own, without 
support, until the main body and convoy have passed. 

In considering the measures to be taken it must be borne in 
mind that the enemy s strength (i.c., of the only force of which I have 
definite information) lies in his mobility and his weakness in the fret 
that for dismounted action a large proportion of hjs force wi^ be 
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used up as horse-holders mid mounted escort •md ’ m- 
dismounted troops being unprovided with bavonets'^vPl i 
on outHanking movements to capture rlefendod J,, Iw- 
a yen- tew nfies lining the edges rS' woods or LhinTenr®’ f 

will be suthcient to stop any direct advance aJiL J 5 
other -hand particular care will have to be fi£n r 
hanks from being turned. ' P*'6venb ths 

Tht! enemy may, liowever, retain his tmnr 
endeavour to gallop through or jiast the Bank counted and 

the convoy. The most tiuourible localities^ ir cLl^n 
plan are— carrying oufc 


r ^ o DUis 

Thf&oJtd'tS- IS®! sr “ ?T?“- 

(1 mile .S. of LOBNE PARK) about 6-20 \ i Jd iff 

Will not be Clear Of this .spot until 7-40 sflm T"- 
period I must be prepared to protect the ritht 
tor the whole distance between RONDlL fL 
map. Furthermore, it must be noted that a hn Jt T 
previously driven in uiv mounted trooDs eoo Id having 
near THORPE and then raJSlv !X£ce fv 
routes, all of which are concealed until ^ ^he following 

uides of the vallej, i„ tvhifh tSflie “ " « 

(a) Ada HOLLOW FARM-LYE FARM-rOY’t5 Pimr 

m ?!?! r";"go the Souk®® ^ 

* mahaeaSboct Sfbow “ 

(e) TOB^"OOD and along the eastern slope of 

a fi,™ hflSg thfl'iL’’’Sp™itl' T"nk'guf’S‘“ '« W«Wkf 

fen bfffay ofYora^T^r””* 

TOR WOOD would he ,» PL i * detachment posted in 

that he would be compeiled to ca»t£e^h^^ 

spur before advancS thif rfn£ TW. '“f. ‘f"* “P ““ 

presence. oi itt. This would at once betray ius 

FORk“^STSpLteVw *f^rK"’i® GARTH'S CROSS, 

of the feet in the Broblem?7b!f^ff‘-°''^^‘ no mention is made 

enemy s country ani that ^^Brring m mind that it ia an 

employed my 25 cvclisf^ from any <joarter, I have 

points ^ ^ posted near the following 

L THE GREEN, 
f- from ALTON. 

3. KEEPER’S LODGR 
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4 DOFS FAEM. 

^ 5. BULL INN. 

6. TILFOED. 

My cavalry have been out reconnoitring all day, probably also 
on the previous days, and they will be required very early the follow- 
ing morning, therefore I decide to give them all the rest I can. It 
is absolutely necessary, however, that I should get some more 
definite information regarding the enemy and also that I should get 
it before morning. I therefore send for my 0. C. Cavalry and order 
him to despatch, as soon as it is dusk, two Contact troops — one in 
the direction of BANSTEAD and the other towards PENCE, to get 
into touch with the enemy's mounted column and keep me informed 
of his movements. 

Whole troops are considered necessary as it is impossible to say 
how long they may be away, and the transmission of information by 
despatch ridem consumes a great number of men who cannot be 
replaced. Reports to be sent to DUNSTAN HALL till 6 a.m. the 
following morning and then to FORGE. 

The remainder of the cavalry will return to the bivouac at dusk 
by which time the outposts will be posted. 

As I cannot rely on my cavalry being able to give me either 
early or detailed information regarding tne enemy's movements, I 
must make arrangements for occupying the more important tactical 
positions beforehand, even though it necessitates a dispersion of my 
troops. 

The latest information received on the afternoon of the Ist June 
was that no hostile troops were within 5 miles of the ALTON- 
OROMER line at 3 p.m. Between 3 P.M. and the following morning 
the situation may be entirely altered, hence it is useless to issue 
detailed orders for the morrow which may very possibly have to be 
cancelled or modified during the night. 

Accordingly on the eve of the 1st June I merely issue Assem- 
bly Orders" for the following morning, but in order to make my 
solution of the problem perfectly clear, I append a draft of the 
arrangements I propose to make on the following day if no forther 
news come to hand in the meantime compelling me to alter them. 

Bivouac KB. Dunstan Hall, 
Lst June 1907* 

OPERATION ORDERS. 

Ho. 23 by Colonel X, Comuaandmg Right Flank Guard 

The map referred to is ma/rked **Map Gf 

1. Hostile troops are reported to be towards the S. and S.-E. 
including a column, estimated at 1,800 mounted men and 4 guns, 
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which arrived at BANSTEAD to-day. According to reliable infor- 
mation the country to the east is at present clear of hostile troops. 

The convoy will continue the march to DEKB Y to-uiorrow morning 
at 6 a.m. from POST X, r frit he LISS-GARTH\S OROSS-STOKE road. 

2. The detachment will form the right Hank guard to the con- 

voy during its march to-morrow : a new advanced guard being de- 
tailed from the main body. . 

3. The detachment, with the exception of the outposts, will 
be formed up at 4-30 a.m, to-morrow, ready to march off, just north 
of THE ANGEL and \yest of the river YARE. 

4. The 2nd line ti-ansport, in charge of 1 N.-C. 0. and 3 men 
to be detailed by the O. 0. 1st Battalion, will remain at the bivouac. 
It will be formed up in column of route at 7-30 a.m. and fall in at 
the rear of the convoy column. 

5. Reports to be sent to the bivouac. 

E. T., Major, 

Issued at 5-30 P.M. 

Dictated to representatives of the following units — 

1st Cavalry. 

1st Infantry. 

1st Battery R.A. 

One copy to 0. G. Outposts. 

Ditto G.O.C. Convoy Column. 

Proposed arrangements to be made at daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd .June, provided the situation is not materially 
changed during the night. 

1. The detachment to take up a defensive position extending 
from THE GREEN to DICK’S FARM. 

2. Gavcdr^»~One squadron to watch the front up to 5 miles 
south of the Une THE GREEN-TaOEPE. 

Two troops to at once occupy the S. edge of TOR WOOD. 

Attention of O. C. Cavalry to be specially directed to the 
approaches to THORPE and THE GREEK 

3. The guns to take up a position of readiness near ; 
THE GREEN and feo come into action immediately upon the 
approach of hostile troops. 

4. Infantry* — T\oo cQmpmhies to occupy No. 1 section, ex- 
tending from the W. edge of the map, through THE GREEN and 
BISLEY WOOD to the river YARE (both inclusive).- 

One company to occupy No. 2 section, extending from the river 
YARE (not inclusive) along the S. edge of GLEN WOOD to 
KEEPERS LODGE (inclusive). 

Tioo companies to occiipy No. 3 section, extending from 
BEEPERS LODGE (not inclusive) through BEECH WOOD to the 

S. E. corner of MAHARAMBOUT WOOD (not inclurive)» 

One company to occupy No. 4 section/ extending from the 
S. E. corner of MAHARAMBOUT WOOD to DICKS FARM 
inclusive) 
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i). Oiitfoets — TheinfaTiiTyoi the oufcposts to concentrate at 
the FORGE where they will form the general reserve* 

The eydist standing patrols at THE GREEN, ALTON, 
KEEPER’S LODGE, and DOD’S FARM to stand fast till the azTiyal 
of the troops detailed to defend the sections in which their respective 
posts lie, they will then come under the orders of the 0. C. the section. 

The remainder of the cyclists to concentrate at the FORGE 
to act as despatch riders to the 0. C. Flank Guard. 

6» Communication to be maintained between all portions of the 
force, as far as possible by signalling, 

7. Reports to be sent to the FORGE. 

These arrangements would hold good up to 7-40 a-m. 

Between 7-40 a.m. and 9-30 a.m. (after which the convoy should 
be clear of CROMER) the front to be guarded may be said to ex- 
tend from the river YARE (near ALTON) to the E. edge of the map. 

In order to do this I propose to move the guns from THE 
GREEN into a position of readiness on the road near DOD’S 
FARM ; the company of infantry from No. 4 section, reinforced by 
the 2 companies in reserve at FORGE, into a position of readinesa 
in rear of the crests of LONE HILL and LAMB’S FARM spur. 

The 2 companies from No. I section to move up to LARRY 
and form the reserve. 

The cyclists (less those required by the 0. C. as orderlies) to 
concentrate at DOD’S FARM and form the escort to the guns, in 
order to give the latter more mobility. 

The squadron cavalry, if driven in, to fall back on TOR WOOD 
and reinforce the two troops already there. 

REMARKS BY ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 

Sixteen solutions of the scheme were submitted and it was not 
easy to adjudicate the best as several solutions were of nearly equal 
merit with the one by ^vPRO UTILITATB among them may be 
mentioned those by " VIRTDS SUB PONDERE CBESCITr 
‘‘TEMPUS EDAX REBUM" and « UT INFRA." The winner 
however is considered to have, generally, best fulfilled the necessary 
conditions, though there are points, eitner omitted, or open to criti- 
cism in his solution, ’^hipb were recognised and dealt with by one or 
other of the three competitors above mentioned, 

. The task hefore theHommander of the Red detachment involved 
dealbg with a very mobile opponent, about whose movements little 
was known and who, haying the initiative, could choose where to 
strike. Early informatioa regarding the Blue mounted force at 
BANSTEAD was therefore of first importance in order that the Red 
Commander might possess some indication where to be best prepared 
to meet his enemy along the extended front which it was his duty 
to protect — Combined Training, section 152 (3), 153 (3). 

Most competitors recognised the importance of this, but few took 
any steps towards it, and among these few the greater number relied 
either on their outpost standing patrofe or on patrofe which were not 
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ont till the morning of June 2nd. Both rhese moans were in- 
isuffieient ; the businef^s of standing patrols is pr.>teetive '' non ‘^ tacti 
ml iveonnaissaiiee ’WC'a\aiiry Training, lT4_17g and Com- 

bined Training, section 9l>), The Uvo duties are distinct and separate 
and to get inibnnation of the enemy special patrols should have been 
sent out once with or{:kn\s from the Cotnruander to seek out 
the enemy (not to take any locaHty as thoir objective-— Cavalry 
Training, page 191) (c) ), to keep t^mch with him and to report 
movements. The niorning of the dial was too late c<) despatch patrols 
it being quite possible that the enemy migdir have advanced on the 
afternoon of the 1st ordmmig the night of the lst<2tid. Cyclists are 
suitable to employ for recon miissauce at night in such country and tlie 
winner might have used some in cunjunction with his contact 
troops instead of empl>ring them all as standing patrols. 

The line THE GREEN, N.*E. corner of EIPSOM DOWNS or 
LONE HILL, was generally recognised as being the one which it 
would be necessary to deny to the enemy in order to ensure the 
safe march of the convoVj and the method adopted by most com- 
petitors of securing this line by means of detachments holding the 
most important tactical points, with a rt'-:erve to move wherever 
required, seems a suitable tuie and i.*- also well adapted for the subse- 
quent retirement as a Rear Guard — Combined Training, sectioa 61 
(3) and (4) ). It would seem best, however, having in view the 
mobility of the enemy for the Bed C >mrnau(ier, to have made sure of 
forestalling the enemy on this line a id to have moved, at least to- 
wards it, on the evening of the 1st. The eorivoy at Post X would 
have its o>Yn outpost protection and there is no reason svhy the Red 
detachment should remain near DIJNBTAN HALL wkich is in- 
conveniently far from the line which must be denied to the enemy. 
The days in dime are long and the furthest point to be held is not 
more than 1| hours' march from DlJNvSTAN HALL, the men 
would not therefore be put to any real discomfort by moving, say, at 
6-30 P.H., and the extra security obtuined again.st any rapid move 
on the enemy's part would be eonsidembla. Two of the solutions 
arranged for such a move; btitone took, pracbicallj, his whole force 
to LONE HILL and left the western portion of his front, the one 
on the enemy's most direct line of advance from BANSTEAD, 
entirely unprotected ; this was not sound. 

The winmog soUition makes a mistake, I think, in taking his 
line northward to DICK'S FxlEM ; it would have been better con- 
tinued from BEECH WOOD to LONE HILL or BYNGS LODGE, 
the latter localities, as is reeognmil in mtBt of the appreciations, 
are important as they allow of artillery fire being brought to bear 
at effective range on the convoy roiifce nearBONDAL and CEO- 
JIERpDICKB FARM, moreover, is too close to the convoy route 
to make it of value to hoId~(Gomfamed Training, section 153 (2) T)* 
The winner however makes some amends by occupying TOR WOOD 
with cavalry ; this might give time to bring the left of his Hue for- 
ward, should the enemy attack early in that direetion. 
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There generally, not much to criticise in the appreciations 
or in the calculations of time tind space, except that few cumpetitovs 
co[ 3 sidered the possibility of an early move of Blue mountefl force 
from BANSTEAD; for anything that is known to the contrary this 
force may only have done a short march to that place and it is quite 
possible If it learns (as it is likely to in a friendly country) of the 
position of the convoy that it will make a push fbj'ward, say, half way 
towards .\LTON on the 1st which would bring it within 13 miles {2 
hours’ march) of the line to be protected, it might be on this line 
very early on June 2nd. It wr3uld, at alt events, have been safer to 
consider such a possibility and to make dispovsitions accordingly. 

The method of employment of the E,ed cavalry was in many 
cases not satisfactory : in some solutions the whole 2 squadrons were 
employed on night outposts, work which would be better done by 
iafantzy and which would render the cavalry less efficient for the 
next day— (Combined Training, section 73 (d; ), The cavalry was also 
sent out late and was hampered by many precise and detailed orders 
as to its employment. Except for standing patrols, and the special 
reconnoitring patrols before mentioned, the bulk of the cavalry 
should have been withdrawn for the night ; sent out very early on 
the 2nd, with orders to delay the enemy’s advance and to protect the 
flanks of the Red position ; the cavalry commander being given a 
free hand as to the method he would employ in attaining these 
objects, and not being restricted as to the distance he is to go, the 
routes he is to use, etc. [Gotnbined Training, sections 115 (2~iv) 
66/5), 127 (3)] 

In many cases an escort for the guns WcTS not provided ; when 
occupying such an extended front against a very mobile enemy it 
would be desirable to do so. In the wintiiug solution an escort of 
cyclists is provided, this is not a very suitable arm for the duty ; off 
roadvS it is less mobile than Infentry, and the guns will almost 
certainly have to move across country at times. A small escort of 
Cavalry would be most suitable. [Combined Training, section 119.] 
The following foults were noticed in some of the Orders : — 
Time of issue not noted. ^Combined Training, Section S ( 14).] 
Copy of orders not sent to G. 0. 0. Convoy for his information. 
[Combined Training, sections 95 (4), 112 (7).J 

Companies and squadrons detailed by name, by 0. C. Red 
Advance Guard; this is incorrect, the 0*0. Force should detail 
2 Companies No. 1 Battalion,” not E and F Companies, No. 1 
Battalion ” ; the 07 0. the unit would decide which of his two com- 
panies he would detail. In some cases separate sets of Operation 
Orders were i^ued to the Cavalry and to the remainder of the 
detachment ; combined orders facilitate co-operation and should be 
.used whenever possible. [Combined Training, section 3 (5).] 

The O. C. a Flank Guard is responsible for the maintenance of 
communication with the Main Body. [Combined Training, section 53 
(2j (B).] This was not provided for in some of the solutions. 
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CO-^OPERATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY AND THE NAVY, 
By Majob W. H. Bbown, 103bd Mahbatta Lioet Inbantby, 


It may, perhaps, be safely assumed that there are, at any rate, 
some officers, who never heard of the existence of the Indian as dis- 
tinct from the Royal Navy; and more who are unaware of the many 
occasions on which the Land and Sea Forces of India co-operated. 
Few if any of the actions in which they worked together are referred 
to in Colonel Cailweli's book ; and Lowes History of the Indian 
Navy'’ is, comparatively speaking, rare and not often met with. It 
is from this interesting work that the following notes have been 
collected. Some of the more important actions are dealt with in 
extenso : of the remainder only a brief sketch is given. Nothing is 
new under the sun, and none can say that the lessons of history, 
however old, may not be indented upon in the nnknown future. 
Burma, China and Ashanti have been thrown upon the screen more 
than once already. 

A salient point in the history is the good feeling which nearly 
always prevailed between the sister services — Callweirs book shows 
only too clearly that this was not always the case in other parts of 
the globe. Toe sailor’s reputation as a ‘‘ handy man ” loses nothing 
from the recitation of these old-time actions. Sometimes he com- 
manded combined forces— sometimes he played the part of a soldier 
pure and simple ; but nearly always he came off with flying colours 
and proved to the hilt his ready wit. 

One parallel we caimot pass without remark. ColonePCallwell 
relates how the Persian Fleet came to be turned into a land fort ; 
does not the beaching of the ship on the Bxirmese coast while repairs 
were effected funnsh us with a duplicate in miniature ? 

la February 1756 a combined Naval and Military Expedition 
sailed from Bombay to attack Gheria. The force was composed of 
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800 European and 800 Portuguese soldiers wifeh 800 sepoys under 
Clive (afterwards Lonl Clive) ; five ships of the Royal Navy, under 
Admiral Watson, and ID Company’s ships with which acted 44 
Mahratta vessels. The Peishwas troops had already been operating 
for some months and had reduced all the strong places north of 
Oheria. Toolaji was so frightened when the fleet appeared that he 
left the defence to his brother and surrendered to Ratnaji Punt, 
offering a bribe bo secure his freedom. The Mahratta General would 
nob, however, come to terim. In due course the fleet commenced 
the bombardment and the pirate vessels were soon in flames. 
Shortly afterwards the fort was also set on fire. Admiral Watson 
then asked Clive to invest the fort on the land side, which was done ; 
and soon afterwards the fort, hitherto considered impregnable, was 
surrendereeU The British loss -^vas trivial. Gheria wu.s garrisoned 
by 600 British and Native soldiers aided by 4 of the Company s ships 
of war, and the remainder of the expedition returned to Bombay. 

In 1748 a combined Naval and Military expedition sailed from 
P’ort St. David bo operate against Pondicherry. The fleet, the 
largest hitherto seen in the East Indies, consisted of 12 ships of 
the Royal Navy and 14 of the Company's vessels, manned by 3,580 
seamen and carrying 1,200 Royal troops, 800 marines, 80 artiUery- 
men and 750 of the Company s troops under Mirjor Lawrence. The 
Admiral—Boscawen— 'landed 1,100 seamen to co-operate. Dupleix, 
however, made a successful defence, and, as the ships of war could 
not draw in close enough to assist, the siege was raised with a loss to 
our forces of more than 1,000 men. 

In January 1761 Pondicherry was again besieged by a force 
under Admiral Cornish and Colonel Coote^ and capitulated; when 
Lally and his garrison were made prisoners of On this occasion 
also, seamen were lauded to co-operate. During the siege a violent 
hurricane came on and five ships were driven ashore. 

In February 1759, at the request of the Mogul Admiral, an 
expedition was fitted out at Bombay to compass the capture of 
Surat. It consisted of 5 of the Company’s ships, 850 European and 
1,500 native troops under Commodore Watson of the Bombay Marine. 
The troops were landed 9 miles from Surat. The first thing to be 
effected was the dislodgment of the Seedee's sepoys from the /' French 
Garden.” Four of the Company *s vessels moved up the river during 
the night and bombarded the Seedee’s bandar. The troops were 
then landed and the Seedee’s forces put to flight while the ships 
bombarded the fort> which after a timeNvas surrendered. A garrison 
was left and the expedition returned to Bombay. 

Early in 1768 a squadron, 400 European troops and a number 
of sepoys were despatched to attack Haidar Ah’s forts on the 
Malabar coast. The latter had appointed a cavalry officer as his 
admiralj with the result that the fleet in disgust deserted to the 
British. Onore was soon captured and a small garrison was in- 
stalled; with the result that soon after the expedition returned to 
Bombay Haidar AH recovered it and all that he had lost in Canara. 
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In 1771 a tutile expeflition u’as sent fco Broach to be foUo^ved 

l)v a ivirn'c ^>uccessfal effiat the next, year, when General 
Wetlderbiirn was among^the killed. ^ ^ ^ 

At the end of 1774 an ex|K‘dition set out for the reduetwnof 
Tanriah. It consisted of nearly 2,000 soldiers and several vessels of the 
Bonibav 'Mrirwe: the place was held by Mahratta troops opposed to the 
Peish^v^i. Bribeiy proving inv‘ffi‘ctnal t!ie soldiers with some seamen 
^v^•re landed arid after 8 da> s* boinbardnient che breach was considered 
praeticahle ; and tltesetaaid a>sauU prroang siKaa-sstn! the garrison was 
put to the sword. Among the killed was (J<>tJimojlore Watson. 

During Coh>ne{ Keatings f»perations for the reinstatement of 
Kaghunath Rao the B«nid>av Marine lent valuable assistance bv 
destroying the JIahratta Heet off Gheria. / ^ 

At the siege cd' Bassedn in 1771) the Bombay Marine co-operated' 
the native troops proceeding by land while the Europeans were 
embarked on board marine vessels. 

Main was reduceii by a combined expedition in 1799. 

In 1782 upon, the death of Haidar Ah, General Matthews Avith 
a combined force captured the fort of Rajainandrug and proceeded f 
to Onore, where other forces were ordered to eoncenfcnite. The fort i 
was soon captured and Ananpur and Mangiitlore followed suit The I 
defence of Onore by Captain Torriano with less than 1,000 men I 
against ten times the number wm a brilliant episode of these times. I 
The Bombay Marine played an iTaportant part in this affair as also 
at the capture of Cmmanore. I 

England being at war with Holland in 1795, an e.xpedition was I 
sent for the reduction of Ceylon. Trincomali capitulated after a | 
a siege of three weeks and Jaffnapatam made no resi.stanoe. On the | 
receipt of reinforcements Fart Negombo capitulated and Colombo f 
soon afterwards surrenderod. I 

In 1801 the Indian Xavy co-operated on a small scale in the ) 
expedition against the Dutch possessions in the Molucci^s; as a result 
of the operations the islands were coded to the British. 

It was intended to annex the island of Perim in 1799, but the I 
ships sent for that purpose with SOO troops were obliged to abandon t 
the enterprise .osving to the searcity of water* 5 

In April 1801 the Navy ca«of>emfeed in the first expedition to j 
Egypt ; but the details are m fully set forth in several works, includ- 
ing the ^'Lifeof vSir David Baird'' that any further allusion to it ; 
here is unnecessary. , I 

In 1809 a force under C^ilonel ICeating, much assisted by the 
Navy, captured the haibour of S* Paul in Bourbon. : 

In 1810 it was decided to wrest Mauri tins from the French, and \ 
prfiparations to efiect this were begtm simiiltaneously at the Cape J 
lind Bombay* Nineteen'ships'of war participated, and after a few | 
skirmishes, in which the British sufFered a loss of some 150 : 

men, the island w^rs surrendered on the Sid of December- ^ 

In 1811 attention was directed to Java and 31 ships of the ^ 
Royal and Indian Navies took part in the expedition. Lord Micto ^ 
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accompanied it, and Sir Sanuier Anchmnty was in command of the 
troops, one divismn of which was led by the fimrous Colonel G llesme 

force sent to pnnish^the Soltof of 

po.se, and among the wounded was Colonel Gillosnie. ^ ^ ^ 

Jn 1813 tind 181 ^ ininor 6xpf‘ditions wAm • l. » 

Sultan of Jambas and the Rajah of Bono: both were succesTfId 
Ihe pirates on the Katbhiawar coast hi/l e 
deal of trouble; and in ISIl Colonel Lionel Smith was 
mand of an expedition against them. A small aquaSon of ihe 
Imlian ^avy accompanied it. Operations continued on nd off t 
several yeans, and, after .some troublesome work- the«; f " 1 
had previoiisly been a thorn in the side of the Duke wShn 
were brought into line. Wellington, 

During the Mahratta war in 1817-IS the ship.s proved of crest 

fi, operafwns the troops and the Navy received the 

thanks of the Governor of Bombay when he referred to "thi 
perfect cordiality ” which existed between the two services. 

The JoAssn Pirate-s- 

111 1808 the Joasiui pirates, whose headquarters were at Ras il 
Khaima, on the western shores of the Pereian Gulf w! 7n - 4 ^ 

appearance oS the Indian coasts. They Xncef™? 
constant conflict with the Britkh ^ came mto 

consisted Of ,L*-Cc aS oleS'? hTdS 71,” 

ones, manned by nineteerf thousand men An^extiedD^nn f A 
IvE ‘l>e Imam of Maskat from the peer rf - 

dcpai“to the ftLZSalS 

“P H- M. S. 



hi« ” „r.A .Vt) • ^ c Txr , -a-iiroi-a 

“'^"stal” and “Ariel” 
who were emSfeid L f bomb-ketch “ Stromboli ”. The troops, 
ment ^ ia^g-^traasports, were H. M. 65tfa ReS- 

“f B^ty Sle^vASA t H. M 47th Regiment, a detachment 

She h», 
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After a long passage Maskat was reached, and a stay of some days 
made there, to refresh and concert plans for the future. The Imam 
considered the force too small for the attack of Ras-al-Khaima, and his 
warning was prophetic of what was in store. The ships arrived at 
their destination on the afternoon of the Ilth of November, but the 
water was so shallow that the frigates could not approach within 4 
miles. The pirates were just starting on an expedition on their 
own account, but put back on seeing the hostile fleet.. Their largest 
ship, the “ Minerva/' ran ashore under a smaU fort one mile above 
the town, but being attacked by the smaller vessels and gunboats, 
her crew were driven out of her, and she was taken possession of; 
but the heavy niusketry fire, which was opened from the shore, 
obliged the captors to abandon her, after setting her on Hre. The 
squadrotx now anchored abreast of the town, and preparations ^vere 
made for the attack and for landing the troops, when some impression 
had been made upon the works. It was now seen that the enemy’s 
prowess had been under-rated : and as the frigates could not get 
within three miles of the town, and the only bomb vessel had been 
lost, the prospect was not cheering. It was only ’ possible for the 
smaller vessels to take part in the bombardment, and they accord- 
ingly opened with considerable effect, but the inhabitants kept up 
a cool and well-directed fire from the batteries and entrenchments, 
which did considerable mischief. The peninsula, upon which Rtis- 
al-Khaima stands, is three quarters of a mile in length, and a quarter 
of a mile in breadth ; across the latter was a hi^h wall, flanked by 
four towers, and the sea-front was lined with the batteries and 
entrenchments, above alluded to, evidently erected under European 
supervision. The harbour, formed by this peninsula and the main- 
land, is about half a mile broad. TkC’ number of armed men in 
the place was about five thousand ; but it was known that consider- 
able reinforcements could be received in a few days from the adjacent 
ports. Towards the outer end of the harbour, the houses were so 
close to the landing place that the disembarkation appeared to be im- 
practicable; the wall across the isthmus opposed a serious obstacle 
-at the southern end of the town ; while the strong garrison, and 
the numerous hostile nomad population, rendered it undesirable 
for the small British force to undertake regular siege operations. 
However, the party were ordered to be in readiness to disembark at 
2 on the ISfeh. The main body, consisting of Hv Mi 65th 
Regiment, the flank companies of the 4Tth and detachments of 
Marines and Indian troops, I'endezvoused alongside one of the cruisers 
stationed off the south end of the town ; while two gunboats and 
the ship's boats, with a few troops, pulled in towards the mouth 
of the harboun The latter opened a heavy fire at dawn upon the 
north end of the town, which impressed the enemy with the idea 
that they were trying to force their way into the harbour. Their 
whole attention was consequent ly attmcfced to that pomt, and a heavy 
fire of musketry was opened by them, which was the signal for the 
uiain body of the British troops to land/ at the other end. of the 
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t»>wi), and push (»u to tho wail. The enemy perceived this inanrenvre 
too fate, and ns the tire wliich they 0 }>ened from the towers and 
buildings was ineftecttml, they came boldly down to the beach to 
dispute the landing, sword in hand. The turnips had been orderecl 
to form under the side of the breach, which would afford some measure 
of security from the enetny s fire j but, before one company had been 
landed, a desperate attack was threatened on their left. The steadiriess 
and discipline of the cre ws of the gunboats which had been stationed 
to flank the landing, was at this time invaluable. Reserving their 
fire until the enemy were- almost in contact with the troops they 
pourerl in a heavy fire of grape, which checked the onslaught and 
gave time for the British advanced guard to form up. These in 
their turn made a desperate and successful charge : and as the sun 
rose above the mountain which formed the. back ground, the Cross 
of St. George floated above the fco\vers of Ra.s-al-Khaima. 

The troops ’were now' eager to advance into the town, but 
their commanders -tvere too prudent to act hastily. The place was 
known to be occupied by a w'ell-armed population ; so the land 
%vaU and towers were first taken possession of, and in the meanw'hile 
field pieces, ammunition, and scaling ladders were landed. When 
ail was ready for the advance, an attack was made upon .some of 
the most commanding buildings, by effecting lodgments in adjacent 
ones, supported by artillery fire and the cross-fire of the gunboats ; 
but the obstinacy of the defence showed that this method would 
be very tedious. In this, as in most eastern towns, the houses of 
the poor intermingled with those of ; the rich ; and the whole pre- 
sented a TQotley appearance. The former were built of palm leaves, 
and the latter of substantial white bricks. Most of the larger houses 
became separate fortifications which, in the result, led to their des- 
truction; for hy setting fire to the hats, the flames were fanned by 
the wind, which blew from the point of disembarkation, and the 
Joastnis were gradually 'smoked out of their positions. The defen- 
ders of some of the buildings, however, yet niade a gallant and 
prolonged resistance. , In one instance a large house was defended 
even after the British had scaled the roofs, and dropped hand- 
grenades through holes worked by the bayonet ; when at last its 
flefenders rushed out, and made a gallant though vain attempt to 
cut their way through the troops which surrounded it 

It was 2 P.M. before the British troops had worked their way to 
the centre of the town, where the ShaikhV palace was sitimted. It 
was expected that a desperate attempt to rally wouki have been 
made here; but the compact order of the British was not to be 
shaken, and, aided by the des true tive fire of the artillery, they 
soon expelled the enemy. The height of the building, commanding 
as it did the neighbourhood, made it the key of the position; and 
the enemy found any further ordered resistance vain. They still, 
however, defended the north end of the town; while the inhabi- 
tants were permitted to make their escape in boats across the 
harbour. 
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Br 4 P.M. the :>eaintRi had stT upwards of fifty vessels* 1 

Tijany of these being large war dhows, d'he guns of sonie of the I 
latter were i<«ade<h and tinny et taem and «d the houses contained ^ 

flepdts of giinp'vwtler, the explosion i-f which, together with fch^ f 

cradiagration in the tiovn and harbour, added to the scene of \ 
(h/solation. Eas-al-Klminta was found, to contain go^»ds of consifji'i^ / 
able value: and the taiemy ap|)i:\ared trylravt^ so conMonl; ' 

of success that nrdhing hail been reiauved int-. the interior; many 
warehouses, Hlled with va!ua,lde goods, were V)un]ed, The British 
acted on the prineiplr^ that they luui come to i-xact relributicm ami 
not for gain; or nuieb vaSuulde plunder might have been taken 
away. Looting was strictly profuluted, and only a few jewels and 
a little treasure was taken off' to the ships by tlie inflividual captors 
with the Cominaiiders permission. The British !o.ss was trilling 
cozisidering the resistance mete with, while at least 300 of the ' 
Joasmis were killed. ,, I, 

The condign punishment thus meted t:>ut was deprived of some ^ 
<..)f its deterrent effects by the hasty re-ernbarkation of the troops, f 
The hurried exit reassured the Joasmis, who, far from giving way to 
depression at the sight of their desfilate hearths, again opened fire 
upon the troops. The embarkation t<:»ok place at daylight in the 
moniing, and, while the fleet remained at anchor, parties contmued 
to assemble on the shore, displaying their banners, brandishing 
swords and spears, and rlischai'giog their muskets from eveiy point; 1 
the conquest therefore was not m eomplete as would have been i 

desirable, no formal act of submission having been made. Reports 
had been received that the enemy was about to receive reinforce- r 
ments ; bub whether this or the lukewarm intructions of the 
Government hastened the embarkation is not known. 


The expedition now sailed for Lingeh, a port on the Persian coast, ' ^ 
near the island of Kishm. The very appearance of the squadron f 

however, terrified the people, who fled to the hills, taking their goods 
and chattels with them. The town was oecnpied without resistance J 
and burned ; and twenty vessels, including nine war dhows, destroyed. i 
H. M. S. ^'Caroline/' with the trarisports and the bulk of the troops ' 
proceeded to Birkeh, some 40 miles from Maskat, for supplies. ^ 
Other ships were occupied in blockading and ex|»loring duties; and 
two prixjeeded to the eastward of Kishnv to prea^ent the 
the LiifVpimtes. On the 2lfch NoveadH^r Cotumodore Wainwri : 
with six ships carrying five hundred troop, having obtained pilots, ; 
started for Luft, on the north of Kialim, which was reached on tlie 
26th. A summons to surrender was sent on shore, as the people had i 

taken post in a large and fortified castle. The negotiations were pro- 
tected for twenty-four hours ; but the Chief iltilla Hussain, would i 

come to no decision, and at 2 o’clock on the 27fch the troops, niidet ; 

Colonel Smith, were landed. There was a slight skirmish on the i 

beach, but the enemy took refuge in the castle, the walls of which i 

were 14 feet thick and well aupplied with luopholes ; there was only i' 

one small gate, of considerable strength, which it was intended to 
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blow in wifch a howitzer ; as ?50on, however, afT the troops opened out 
to surround the castle, prior to Htorming, they were picked ofif 
promptly from ^the loopholes and ded, abandoning the howitzer 
before it had firetl a shot, and taking what cover they could find. 
An Irish officer, who jumped up and called for men to rescue the how- 
itzer, was at once shot, and those who peered above their cover to 
take stock of their surroundings soon received their quietus from the 
same unerring aim. It was resolved to remain under cover till 
night, and then to re-embark. ^deanwhile the gunboats and the 
‘‘Fury’’ got within musket shot of the fort, and opened a heavy fire 
upon the castle, which caused much damage ere sunset. Again 
Mulla Hussain was summoned, under penalty of another bombard- 
ment, and a threat of no quarter — rather an un-English idea, this 
latter. As dawn broke all eyes looked towards the castle, and to 
everyone’s surprise the Union Jack was seen flying from the walls. 
It transpired that Lieutenant Hall, of the Bombay Marine, Comman- 
der of the ill-fated Stx'omboli”, had proceeded on shore alone during 
the night and advanced to the castle gate, from which most of the 
inhabitants had already withdrawn. The remainder, who had had 
by this time qui te enough bombardment, and who naturally supposed 
that no one would be so foolhardy as to carry out such a plan with- 
out support being at hand, fled. The usual retribution followed, and 
much burning was indulged in ; but the bulk of the property having 
originally belonged to the Imam of Maskat was restored to him. 
The loss in this affixir was very heavy, as there were twenty-seven 
killed in the squadron alone. 

The squadron now proceeded to other towns, but, limited by the 
orders of Government, destroyed only such vessels as were found 
there. They then returned to Birkeh Roads, and concerted 
fresh measures with the Imam, who was no less surprised at the 
Ras-al-Khaima success than pleased at the recovery of Luft. 
Spinas, norbh-w’est of Sohar, and Khor Tukaun were selected as the 
objects of the next attention. The former had a strong fort, but 
the latter was built on the shores of a sandy bag and wmsa place 
of no importance. On the v? 1st of December the squadron 'reached 
Shinas, and a summons was sent to the Wahabi Chief; a prompt 
refusal being his answer. A bombardment was immediately opened 
with but little result. On the following day all the troops were 
landed and encamped on the shore, and erected a battery and other 
siege works. A heavy bombardment, during which four thousand 
shot and shell were expended, was carried outdaring the night 
against the castle, whither the people had withdrawn, after burning 
the town. Next moniing Colonel Smith, admiring their courage, 
gave them yet another opportunity of surrender ; but the same 
defiant answer was received. Although the walls were crumbling all 
round them, from the effect of the bombardment, the plucky 
defenders actually hurled back the grenades before they could 
burst and thrust with their spears through the ruins among 
which they la buried. Twice more Colonel Smith ordered firing 
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to cease, to give them another opportunity of changing their 
minds ; but it was not till a practicable breach had been made that 
they surrendered, on a promise of protection from the Imam’s 
troops, who participated in the attack. The enemy’s loss in killed 
and wounded was about one thousand. 

After their experience at Shina.s the Imam hesitated as to 
the policy of attacking Khor Tukaun ; and the idea was abandoned, 
the troops returning to Bombay, while the frigates and cruisers 
proceeded to Maskat 

Second Expedition to Ras-al-Khaima. 


In spite of the punishment they had received the pirates were 
by no means done with ; and after some years of provocation the 
Bombay Government made up their minds to extinguish piracy 
on the Persian Gulf for ever. Orders were therefore issued for 
the formation of yet another expedition at Bombay. The Royal 
Navy was represented by H. M. S. “Liverpool” (50), Captain 
Gollier, O.B. in command of the Naval division; and H. M. S. 
“Eden” (26), and “Curlew” (1^) — The Company’s ships were 
“ Teignmouth ” (16) ; “ Benares ” (16) ; “ Aurora ” (l4) ; “ Nautilus ” 
(14); “Ariel” (10); “ Vestal” (10). 

The military poriion of the force consisted of one Company 
of Artillery, H. M. S. 47 th and Goth Regiments, 1st Battalion 
2nd Native Infantry, flank companies of the 1st Battalion 3rd 
Native Infantry, the Marine Battalion, and half a company of 
Pioneers, all under Major-General Sir W. G. Keir, 18 transports 
were taken up, and the two British Regiments, with the Artillery, 
embarked on the 30th of October, the remainder following suit 
next day, A few days more were occupied in taking up extra store 
and hospital ships, as the transport did not afford sufficient accom- 
modation for the latter. The first portion of the expedition, with 
head-quarters, finally started on the 3rd of November, followed in 
a few days by the remainder. It was high time that the Joasmis 
were suppressed, for at this period a fleet of 64 vessels with crews 
aggregating 7,000 was cruising off Kathiawar and Cutch, and 35 
more off Makran and Sind. 

The fleet proceeded to the rendezvous at Kishm; %yhile the 
“ Liverpool,” with the Naval and Military chiefe, went on to Maskat 
to interview the Imam, who had promised a force of 4,000 men and 
three war vessels. Sir Grant Keir now sailed to reconnoitre Ras- 
al-Khaima, and falling in with the “ Benares” took her with him to 
assist in the blockade of the place. 

Sir Grant Keir, after two days’ inspection of the defences, 
considered that the force already at Kishm wonW suffice for the 
reduction of the place and the “Benares” was despatched to 
summon the fleet, which, arriving on the 2nd- of December, amnge- 
ments were immediately made to disembark the troops. During the 
afternoon four more transports from Bombay, and the Imarn with 
2 frigates and 600 men joined the force. On the following 
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the disemba^rkation was carried out with great, speed, considering 
the distance from the shore, at which the ships were obliged to anchor, 
and the insufficiency of means for transporting such a large force 
with guns, suppjlies and siege material. The gunboats and armed 
launches covered the operation. The troops were landed two miles 
from the town, and the Imam's contingent did very valuable work. 
The “ Aurora ” and '‘Nautilus” brought up at the mouth of the 
creek, and created a diversion by firing in that direction ; this possibly 
explains the slight resistance that was opposed to the landing. A 
body of 500 seamen -was landed from the ships, to assist in the 
siege operations, and helped to work the guns in the batteries. 

An officer of the Bombay Marine, who was present, thus des- 
cribes the defences of Ras-al-Khaima ' The town was w'alled along 
the sea-face, across the end nearest the point, and also across 
the south-^vest face, the walls, wffiicli were well-built being about 
nine feet high and two feet thick. At intervals w^ere round towers 
about twenty feet high, the lower half of solid masonry, and a small 
store or guard-room between this portion and the roof which was 
surrounded by a parapet with loopholes for guns instead of em- 
brasures. The side next the creek was open but had a number of 
guns planted along it. To the southward of the town was a square 
fort, in -which were mounted some small guns. On the island of 
MaWa, opposite the town, i.vas also a strong tower, and there 
were several more in the date groves. The number of men in the 
town at the time of the arrival of the expedition is said to have 
amounted to near seven thousand^ but from various enquiries I have 
made since, I do not think it exceeded at any time four thousand. 
These consisted of the Joasmis, Toal, Shakine and Motarish tribes, 
and there were also about one thousand mercenaries w-ho had 
been in the Mahratta service. A veiy large portion of the property 
of the place was removed, on the arrival of the expedition, to the date 
groves; most of the women and children were also sent there, and 
the Chief, Hassan Bin Rahma, with his brother Ibrahim, prepared 
for the defence.” 

The following is Sir William Grant Keifs despatch describing 
the operations. 

The troops were formed across the isthmus connecting the 
peninsula, on which the town is situated, with the neighbouring 
country, and the whole of the day was occupied in getting tents 
on shore to shelter the men from the rain, landing engineer’s tools, 
sand-bags, etc,, and making arrangements pieparatory to making our 
approaches the next day. On the moniing of the 4th the light 
troops were ordered in advance, supported by the picquets, to 
dislodge the enemy from a bank within 900 yards of the outer fort, 
which was expected to afford good cover for the men, and to serve as 
a dep6t for stores previous to the erection of to batteries. The 
whole of the light companies of the force, under command of Captain 
Backhouse of H. M. S. 47feh Eegiment, accordingly moved forward, 
and, drove the Arabs with great gallantry from a date grove, and 
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over the bank above c 
followed by the picqiiets under ^byor Molesworth, a I 

zealous officer, vvlit) took post at the sand bank, whilst the European I 
light troops were skirniisliing in front. The enemy kept up a sW I 
fire of musketry and cannon during these movements; and I regret I 
to acid that Major Jfolesworth wms killed by a cannon shot aUhe J 
head of the picquots ; Lieutenant Stepney c.f the 1)oth was wounded 
on this uccasion. The troops, however, mairuained their position 
during the day, and in the night effijcged a lodgment within 300 • 

yards' of the sou theriu oust tower, and erected a battery for four guns ^ 

together with a mortar battery on the right and a trench of com- I 
mimication for the proteetimr of the covering |>arty. The weather ^ 
having become rather iinftivourable for the disembarkation of the ! 
stores required for the siege, it was with considerable difficulty i 
that the primary object was eftected ; but every obstacle was 
siirmounted by the sseal and indefatigable exertions of the Navy 
and on the morning of the Gth we were enabled to open three 18- 
pounders on the fort ; a couple of howitzers and 8-pounders were J 
also placed in the Imttery on the right, which played on the defences 
of the tow'ers, and nearly silenced the enemy’s fire. The “ Liver- 
pool/’ during these operations, warped in as close to the shore as her 
draught of water would permit, and opened her guns on the town, : 
which must have created considerable alarm in the garrison, but 
she was unfortunately at too great a distance to produce any I 
decided effect. The enemy, who during the whole of our progress, ' 
displayed a considerable degree of resolution in withstanding, and 
Ingenuity in coimteracting an attack, sallied forth at 8 o’clock this 
evening along the whole front of our intrenehments, crept close up to ; 
the mortar battery without being perceived, and entered it over the 
parapet after spearing the advanced sentries. The party which ' 
occupied it was obliged to retire, but being immediately reinforced, 
charged the assailants, who were driven over of the battery with 
considerable loss. The attack on the left was re|)ei!ed instantaneousiy 
by the spirited resistance of the covering party under Major Warren, 
who distinguished himself much on this occasion by his cooluess 
and galiantry. The enemy repeated his attack towards the mora- i 
ing, but was vigorously repulsed. During the 7th every exertion 
was made to land and bring up the remaining guns and mortars, 
which was accomplished during the night, after incessant labours by 
the sailors, assisted by working parties from the troops, and those of 
His Highness the Imam, who cneeifully volunteered their services. 
They were immediately placed in battery, together with two 24- 
pounders, which were landed from the “Liverpool,” and in the 
morning the whole of our ordnance opened on the fort and fired i 
with scarcely any iutermisssion till sunset; when the breach on the ] 
curtain was reported nearly practicable^ and the towers almost 
untenable. Immediate arrangements were made for the assault, and 
the troops ordered to move down to the trenches at day-break the 
next morning, The bombardment continued during the night, and the 
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lescribed, close under the walls of fcbp f,. x I 
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batteries having recommenced the fire before daylight, completed 
the breaches by H och>cK. The accompanying orders will explain 
to His Excellency the disposition of attack, as well as the measures 
taken to guard against the possibility of a failure, in the event of 
the enemy defending himself as desperately as might have been 
expected from his previous defence. These precautions, however, were 
unnecessary, the party moved forward about 8 o’clock and entered 
the fort without firing a shot, and it soon appeared that the enemy 
had evacuated the place. The town was taken possession of and 
found almost entirely deserted, only eighteen or twenty men and a 
few women remaining in their houses. Upon the whole, it appears 
evident, considering the spirited behaviour of the enemy at the 
commencement of the siege, that their sudden resolution to evacuate 
the place was occasioned by the overwhelming fire of the artillery, 
of which they could have formed no previous idea, and which the 
ample means placed at my disposal, enabled me to bring against the 
town. Our loss, I am happy to say, is much less than could have been 
expected from the length of the siege, and the obstinacy with which 
the enemy disputed our approaclies. I have had no means of 
ascertaining theirs, but it must have been vsevere, I beg that you will 
assure His Excellency that I feel entirely satisfied with the conduct of 
the troops, their gallantry has been exceeded only by their patience 
and cheerfulness under every species of privation and fatigue, and 
the peculiarity of this service h^is called forth a display of these 
qualities which are equally creditable to the soldier as the most 
intrepid act of bravery. By the orders which I do myself the honour 
to enclose, His Excellency will be enabled to estimate the services 
performed by Captain Collier and tbe naval part of the expedition, 
and I can only add that the acknowledgments expressed are scarcely 
adequate to the assistance I have received from them.” 

A Joasmi spy brought news that as a result of the bombardment 
on the 5th the enemy had suffered a loss of 90 killed, exclusive of 
wounded ; among the latter being the Shaikh’s brother who had 
lost a leg. 

The soldiers in the trenches were relieved every four hours but 
the sailors only once in twenty-four. The filre of the Arabs slacked 
off considerably on the 6th and they were evidently running short 
of amraunition, as large stones were fired, generally wide of the 
mark; and the Am-hs picked up and returned our round shot. 

An eye-witness described the night sortie referred to in the des- 
patch. The night was very dark and the picquet on the alert. At 
about 1 A.M., an object resembling a dog, followed by others, was 
discovered creeping along. The advanced picquets were instantly cut 
down, and the Arabs swarmed into the trenches, and joined in a 
hand to hand encounter with the defenders ; spearing and stabbing 
right and left. They also dragged away a howitzer in triumph. The 
reserve came up and recaptured the howitzer; the Arabs fought like 
fiends but were aU soon bayonetted, 90 being found dead in the 
trenches. 
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The 24-pouu(ler.s were lauded from the Liverpool,” as the lighter 
guns appeared to make no inipression mx the walls and towers. The 
enemy, unable to use the larger shots, fell back upon their own stones 
and grape. 

The following anecdote is told regarding Slack’s' irrepressibilifcy. 
During t-he hottest part of the cannonade, a bullock and a white cock 
were viewed close under the wall, under Hro from our batteries, but 
unharmed. Two sailors calculated thc*it they would be acceptable for 
their mess; and vaulting over the wall, ran towards thorn; fire being 
slackened for the purpose, and the men in the trenches cheering them 
on. The Arabs opened a brisk fire upon them but one sailor coolly 
drove the bullock l3efore him, while the other captured the cock. They 
returned safely to the trenches, and the spoil was soon cooked and 
eaten. The Officer in Command, so for from being able to reprove 
the breach of discipline, thoroughly enjoyed the joke. 

The total loss during the siege was one officer and four men 
killed, and three officers and forty-nine men wounded, the enemy’s 
loss was estimated at one thousand killed and wounded, and sixty- 
two guns were captured, while the Chief and one thousand of his 
followers surrendered as prisoners. The Chief reported that a single 
shell bursting in a room had killed and wounded one hundred. 

Three of the ships were now sent to blockade Rams, six miles 
north-east of Eas-al-Khaima ; but it was found to be deserted, it being 
reported that the inhabitants had taken shelter in the fort at Zayah, 
two miles inland. As the place "was said to contain a garrison of four 
hundred, under the Vakil of a famous Wahabi Chief, it was necessary 
to subdue him, and prevent him from returning to his former 

E iratical habits; and a strong force was landed, with two of the 
liverpooFs 24-pounders, to effect this object. The work was short 
but sharp, owing to the determined defence. Ensign Mattieson, of the 
65th, was killed during the investment, between the 18th and 22nd 
of December. At half past eight a.m. on the latter date fire was 
opened to effect a breach, and to destroy the defences of the ShaiWs 
house in the town. As soon as all was ready for the assault a white 
flag - was hoisted; and nearly four hundred men marched out and 
surrendered. The prisoners were taken on board the ships and 
landed at Ras-al-Khaima. The British loss was one officer and three 
men killed, and sixteen men wounded. 

A Military Officer thus describes the operations at Zayah : "A 
strong fort on a neighbouring hill called Zaire still held out. The 
duty undertaken by the seamen was most arduous in this ease ; two 
24-pounders were dragged by the poor fellows for a space of two 
miles over rough and swampy ground. After batteries had been 
erected, a brisk cannonade was kept up against the fort, and shells 
were thrown without intermission. The fiie was unremitting and 
tremendous. The fort was deemed quite impregnable by the natives, 
but they had soon speedy reason for entertaining a mortifying 
belief to the contrary ; they accordingly manifested a wish to 
capitulate. The General offered unconditional surrender, which 
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after half-an-hour's deliberation, was acceded to. Shaikh Husain 
Bin Ali, the Chief, was sent prisoner on board one of the transport. 
He was the most active, and the most cruel, of the pirates, about 
thirty years of age, handsome in person, mild in demeanour, but 
wdth a look of sullen, tiger-like ferocity, lurking in his restless eye. 
On our return to Ras-al-Ivhaima, we found the place totally in ruins; 
the fort and towers having been blown up by the indefatigable 
soldiers and seamen employed on the duty. A strong work was in 
a state of forwardness for such of oiir troops as it might be deemed 
requisite and expedient to leave behind for the entire prevention of 
future piracies, and a check upon the Arabs in their attempts to 
rebuild their forts and strongholds. On the Srd of January we quitted 
the coast and proceeded to the different harbours in the vicinity, in 
order to capture and destroy all the piratical vessels and small craft. 
This operation was carried into complete effect, and it is hoped has 
succeeded effectually in destroying the roots and nipping the 
branches of piracy for a long period to come.” 

“ John’’ Company rewarded the men liberally; in addition to 
the prize property realized by the agents, the full valuation of boats 
captured and destroyed, aggregating over two and a half lakhs of 
rupees, was distributed. 

Treaties were effected and the expedition returned to Bombay, 
The Beni-b0-Ali Arabs. 

In 1820 complications arose with the Beni -bu- Ali Arabs, which, 
o\ying to Military mismanagement, led to a great disaster. These 
Arabs were a fierce and turbulent race, inhabiting Jiialan, a province 
belonging to the Imam of Maskat, whose authority they had just 
thrown off. They are said to be identical with the Blenlai, men- 
tioned by Pliny. Government had heard of some irregularities on 
the part of people of the Aahkara, a small place near Kas-al- 
Hadd, belonging to the Beni-bu-Ali Arabs. Captain Thompson j the 
Political Resident/was ordered to proceed against them, should their 
conduct be proved to have been piratical The * ■ Mercury, ” 14 guns, 
was accordingly despatched with a letter which, the surf being too 
high to allow of the passage of a boat, was taken on shore by 
the pilot who swam. On landing he was immediately cut to pieces. 
Captain Thompson at once determined to execute reprisals ; and six 
companies of the 1st Bcittalion Native Infantry and Marine Battalion, 
with a party of Artillery and eight guns were embarked on H*M S* 
Curlew,” and the Company s cruisers ** Ternate,” " Prince of Wales,” 
Mercury” and " Psyche” which sailed for Maskat, where a plan of 
operations was arranged with the Imam. It was decided to proceed 
to Sohar, there to be joined by two thousand of the Imam*s troops. 
One hundred seamen were to have accompanied the force ; but owing 
to differences between Captain Thompson and the Senior Naval 
Officer, they were re-embarked; and the subsequent mishap was to 
be largely attributed to the incident. 
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On the 1st November the detachment marched from Sohar -with 
the Imam's contingent, 2()-pminders, two howitzers and two iron 
IH-pounders, and nine hundred camels and draught cattle. After a 
fatiguing march the force arrived on the 8th of November near Bilad 
Bem-bu-Ali, the capital of the tribe. An entrenched camp was formed 
and a summons sent for the surrender of the fortifications and the 
town, together with the murderers of the pilot. It was pointed out 
that the Imam was acting on account of the murder, and the British 
on account of acts of piracy curniuitted* The Arabs agreed to the 
terms, with the exceptions of the surrender of their arms. Unhap. 
piiy Captain Thompson would not abate his demands. 

The force, leaving a guard over the camp, marched against the 
enemy’s town, which was situated with its rear resting on a deep 
date-grove, round W’hich it was neees.^ary to defile to reach the assail, 
able front, which faced the plain, and was protected by ditches. 
On arriving within sight of the town the light company of the 2nd 
Native Infantry oj)ened fire, and began to fall back according to 
orders; and soon a thousand of the enemy appeared on some elevated 
ground, and threatened the right flank. The troops were ordered to 
fail in in their direction and ehtirge bayonets. The sepoys hesitated 
to obey the latter part of the order and opened fire ; but the enemv, 
undismayed, continued to advance, broad sword in hand, and attacke*^d 
the wavering ranks. Instantly a terrible scene of slaughter and 
confusion occurred. The officers vainly tried to rally their men who 
broke and, mingling with the the Imam’s troops in the rear, threw 
them also into confusion. The whole force now fled, pursued by the 
enemy as far as the camp, two hundred and seventy men were killed, 
and six or eight officers. The Arabs gave no quarter to the wounded; 
and even dragged the surgeon, who was sick, from his palanquin and 
butchered him. The Imam displayed great courage and was sub' 
sequently presented with a sword by the Govemor-GeneraL The 
enemy made an unsuccessful attack upon the camp during the night; 
but Captain Thompson and the Imam, realizing that it could not be 
held, retired toMaskat, which was reached on the 17 th of November, 
whence Captain Thompson returned with his force to Deristan. 

As soon as the news of the disaster reached Bombay the Govern- 
ment recalled and censured Captain Thompson, and prepared another 
expedition. It was commanded by Major-General Lionel Smith, C.B., 
of Eas-al-Khaima fame, and was embarked in fifteen transports, which 
were accompanied by the following ships of t he Company’s marine:— 
“ Teignmouth/’ “ Prince of Wales,” Psyche ” and Vestal” 

The expedition sailed on the llth of January 1821, and arrived 
at Sohar on the 27th, where it disembarked. 

Before it set out it nearly met with a catastrophe* as the Arabs 
made a night attack which only just missed being auccessful The 
main camp had been pitched some distance from the beach, 
where the Geneml had taken up his quarters with the Bombay 
European Regiment. The Arabs seeing this determined to attempt 
to capture or kill the General with his party. Three hundred of 
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them accordingly made a flank march (jf fifty miles on the night of ^ 

the 10th of February, and fell on the sleeping and unsuspicious I 

camp. They had, however, reckoned without their host; and were | 

repulsed after some sharp fighting. The British lost one officer and | 

sixteen men killed, and three officers, including Colonel Cox, the I 

Brigadier, and twenty-three men wounded. The enemy lost twenty- I 

three killed and wounded. The General, warned by this experience, ■ 

moved to the main^camp. 

Transport having been procured from the Imam, the division, 
accompanied by sixty seamen and the remains of the d^achment of i 

the Marine Battalion, started for the interior ; and on the 2nd of | 

March arrived before the tribe’s capital The Bedouins left their :i 

defences and advanced to give battle. The A.rabs, thinking to 
repeat their former tactics, charged down on the bayonets with 
broadsword and target. Disregarding the showers of grape they 
fought with desperate valour and strove to find the weak points of 
the line, with the fanaticism engendered by their religion, and in I 

vain attempted to break the death-dealing squares. Their gallantry, ■ 

however, unsurpassed in the annals of war, was in vain. Of less than 
one thousand warriors engaged, five hundred were left on the field, j 

dead or wounded ; and two hundred and thirty-six, of whom ninety- I 

six were wounded, were made prisoners. The main attack was | 

directed against the right brigade, consisting of 400 of H. M. S. 

65th Eegimenfc and three hundred of the 1st battalion /Tth Native 
Infantry and of the twenty-nine killed and one hundred and seventy- 
three wounded, four killed and thirty-eight wounded belonged to 
the former, and twenty-two killed and one hundred and twenty-six 
wounded to the latter regiment The war ended with the cannonade 
and capture of the fort 

The 65 th had played a distingtiished part in the Indian warfare 
of this period, much of it in company with the Bombay Marine. 

Its first services were during the Mahratta war. It took part in the 
first expedition against the Joasmis. Then it was employed in the ] 

reduction of Mauritius, followed by the expedition against the Chief | 

of Nowanagar, in Kathiawar. In 1814 it was engaged during the j 

Kathiawar war at the capture of Beyt and Dwatka. In 1818 it saw ' 

service in Catch, Then followed the second expedition to Eas-al- 
Khaima, succeeded by further employment in Catch. Its . last ^ 

service was against the Beni-bu-Ali Arabs. General Sir Lionel j 

Smith was subsequently Governor and Commander-in-Chief at 
Mauritius. 
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A SCHEME EOR COMPULSORY TRAINIKG IN INDIA, 


By Captain E. F. Rutter, East Lancashire Regiment, 
Adjutant, Poona Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


More than one article has appeared of late iu the pages of the 
Journrd of fhe United Service Institution of Indict which can 
hardly have failed to be of interest to all readers who have the welfare 
of Indian volunteering at heart. I propose, in this paper, to touch on 
some further shortcomings of our present system, what the causes 
are that lead up to them, and show how, by the substitution of an 
entirely different scheme, they could be eradicated. 

We will first take, what is perhaps the most important question 
of all, recruiting. Do we succeed under the present system in 
obtaining the services of the class of man who the country would 
expect to rely on in case of need? If nob, then this system is a 
failure and some fresh one should he devised. Some corps may be 
more successful than others in this respect, but there is no doubt 
that the majority of Europeans throughout India will have nothing 
to do with volunteering, while even those that do join a corps are 
frequently volunteers merely in name. They have probably joined ^ 
on account of some benefits that they hope to obtain thereby, and 
are content to do the minimum amount of work required of them, 
looking upon even this as a nuisance to be avoided if possible. 
This may be regrettable but it is hardly surprising. Volunteering, 
as such, from the point of view of recreation stands no chance 
whatever with tennis, hockey, cricket or any of the other pursuits 
dear to the heart of the man who has borne the burden and heat 
of an Indian day in office or workshop. 

On the other hand it completely fails bo touch his sense of duty 
or patriotism, for the simple reason that in time of peace, at any 
rate, the average Anglo-Indian has none. As regards recruiting 
then, the present system can hardly be considered a success. We 
will next turn to the method under which a volunteer is trained. 
As all who are acquainted with volunteering know the minimum 
of work required of a man in order to become efiBcient for the 
year is nine parades and a shooting coiirse. These parades may he 
performed at any time during the drill season which usually lasts 
for some seven months in the year. The consequence is that long 
intervals may, and generally do, elapse between the performance of 
a half-heartea volunteer’s attendances, and he has as a rule forgotten 
what he learnt at one parade hy the time he appears at his next. 
Thus each time a comparatively fresh heginning has to be made, and 
he never becomes really efficient at anything beyond squad drilL 
It also means, as the year goes on, that those who have attended 
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regularly are consfcantly hampered by the presence of a number 
of half-drilled comrades, who are unfit to perform more advanced 
exercises and the work of the whole corps is retarded in consequence. 
This is especially felt in small corps where, even if all present 
were in the same state of advancement, a battalion parade would be 
difficult ; it is now practicfilly impossible, and anything in the shape of 
progressive instruction is quite out of the question. Eeform then of 
some sorb is urgently needed in the training of a volunteer as well as 
in recruiting. 

Then there is the question of inspections. That held annually 
before the 1. G. is probably as fair a test as it is possible to obtain. 
This officer having seen all the corps in India is able to compare 
one with another. He knows the peculiarities and difficulties of 
different corps and is well able to judge on their respective merits. 
The annual inspection before the G. 0. C., or more often before some 
officer detailed by the G, 0. C., to carry out this inspection is, how- 
ever, frequently no test at all. 

An Adjutant once remarked to me that inspecting officers 
were of two kinds. Firstly, those with but little knowledge ot 
volunteers, but well disposed towards them and anxious to give 
them as good a report as possible. Secondly, those with but little 
knowledge of volunteera, but badly disposed towards them, who 
were inclined to take the opportunity of emphasising their opinions 
by enlarging upon every shortcoming that might come under 
■ their notice. A third class, those who had some practical 
knowledge of volunteers, was so rare that it might be put down as 
a negligeable quantity. That while even the worst corps, if in- 
spected by one of the first mentioned class, would probably get a 
good report and all their shortcomings white- washed over, the 
very best corps, if inspected by one of the second class, would run 
grave risk of getting badly reported on and of having a keen 
season's w'ork discredited. This is perhaps a somewhat exaggerated 
view to take. At any rate, fortunately for the volunteers, the class 
of inspecting officer first mentioned largely predominates. This fact, 
however, does not detract from the point of his argument, as it is 
obvious that an over optimistic report is just as misleading as one 
that may err on the side of severity. 

Now as regards ^^ nmon dlitre of the different corps in India. 
It is probably not too much to say that but few corps in this country 
have the vaguest idea of the part they would be called upon to 
play on an emergency, still fewer have any plan laid down to guide 
them in the performance of that part. The volunteer spends much 
of his too brief training in learning to advance in skirmishing 
order, and to attack impossible positions, which it is in the lastj 
degree likely that he would have to do on active service. Such 
practices as putting houses, posts, etc., into a state of defence, 
throwing up entrenchments or loopholing walls are seldom, if ever 
carried out. There would be no difficulty in citing many other 
disadvantages under which the present system labours, but I think 
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qiifficienti has been said to make out my case; via., that the present 
^tate of volunteering in India is unsatisfactory and some sweeping 
reform should be initiated to remedy its deficiencies 

I ivill now endeavour to explain a scheme, which, it it could be 
carried out, would overcome all these shortcomings, and would give 
India a force stronger in numbers, far superior m efficiency and 
personnel, and not a pice more expensive than that available at the 

piescnt^M^e._^ fjji- granted that a mollified scheme of compiilsorj' 
service is possible in this country ; whatever difficulties there may be 
nolitically and otherwise in the way of such a scheme at home, they 
effect this country but little. There are no party votes to catch in 
India and if once the mandate were given, all individuals concerned 
would have to carrv it out and make the best ot it. This sounds 
somewhat autocratic" hut provided the measure was not _ unpopular, 
as there is no reason to suppose it would he with a majority of Euro- 
peans in India, there would be no serious opposition. 

The following then is the scheme I propose 

Conditions of Service. 

Recruit 18 days and a course of musketry. 

Next 5 years 12 ditto ditto. 

Next 5 years 6 ditto ditto. , • 

If a man reaches the age of 36 before he has completed this 
service, he need not do so unless desirous of so doing. 

Registration. 

Every European British subject, on reaching his port of dis- 
embarkation, to be registered and allotted to a corps according to ms 

future place of residence. - i. j • n. 

Those already resident in the country to be registered m the 

same manner. 

Cores Conditions. 

Corps to be brigaded in groups of three, each group having 

one adjutant and staff. , , . i /• j • 

The work of each corps, except musketry, to be performed in 
two camps, three weeks’ duration, held at different times of the year. 

No work to be done outside these camps. „ 

group of corps to arrange their camps so as to iollow, con- 
secutively, corps by corps. , o j o 

For example in Group A there are three corps 1, 2 and 3. 

Corps 1 holds its camps in October and January. 

Corps 2 ditto November and February. 

Corps 3 ditto December and March. 

MeSiers to have the option of which of their corps camps they 

like fco attend- 

The Adjutant and bis staff move from <»mp camp 
each through their work in turn. The work done will be thoroughly 
progressive. • 
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All recruits arrive in camp on the first day. At the end of the 
first week they should be suSiciently advanced to be able to take 
their place in the ranks with the 12 -day men who would arrive in 
camp at the beginning of the second week. At the end of the second 
week all these men would be sufficiently trained to be able to carry 
on their work in company with the 6-day men who would come 
into camp at the beginning of the third week. 

Thus all ranks would be trained together in accordance with a 
certain fixed standard and would finish up their camp with an 
equal knowledge of their duties. Only one Adjutant and staif would 
be required for three corps instead of three as now : their duties not 
necessarily being harder, as instead of attending a number of small 
parades for the benefit of men who may or may not turn up at 
any given time, all their parades \youkl be at full strength and each 
corps would complete their work in six weeks instead of six months. 

Musketry. 

Annual course as at present. 

One month in the year allotted to each corps to carry out their 
practice, ix — 

No. 1 Corps April. 

No. 2 „ May. 

No. 3 „ June. 

Adjutant and staff, as before, proceed from corps to corps put- 
ting each through in turn. 

July, August, September— off season. 

Adjutant and staff after furnishing reports, etc., free to go on 
leave. 

Exemptions, 

Any one, on payment of a tax in proportion to his income, i.e., 
for a man earning Rs. 2,000 per mensem, tax of Rs. 500 per annum. 

For a man earning Rs. 1,000 “ per mensem, tax of Rs. 250 
per annum. 

Fora man earning Rs. 500 per mensem, tax of Es. 175 per 
annum, and so on. 

The proceeds of the tax to go towards defraying the expense of 
the force. 

Government having the power to exempt any one they may 
think fit. 

Officers, 

The examination for entry into the I. 0. S., P. W. D., Forest, 
etc., should include a military test. 

Every corps should include a certain fixed percentage of officers 
drawn from these departments. 

The remaining officers would be drawn from the better classes 
of Europeans as at present. 

There would probably be far less difficulty in obtaining officers 
than now, as, if it became compulsory to serve at all, most men would 
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prefer service as an officer to serve in the ranks and there would 
probably be competition to obtain a commission. 

Eequirements. 

A preliminary examination and periodical examinations to test 
whether an officer is fit to continue as an officer or not, also for pro- 
motion. 

Officers would have to remain in camp for the full three weeks, 
and if possible should attend both of their corps camps. 

Cost. 

Much money would be saved by — 

1. Eliminating bands, headquarter biiildings and all other such 
institutions now used to entice the recruit to enter the corps. 

2. Economy in camp, by running all messing, etc., according to 
a sealed pattern under Government supervision. 

3. Fewer Adjutants and staff sergeants would be required, as 
each of these would manage three corps instead of one. 

Besides the above, the exemption tax would cover a good deal 
of the expense. . 

Railway Corps. 

Railway Corps already have the advantage of being able to 
compel their employees to serve. Their training however labours 
under the same disadvantages as other units, that is to say, it is 
spasmodic and unprogressive. For many reasons however the above 
scheme would not be practicable in their case so that some other 
plan would have to be devised. 

That there are many difficulties in the way of compulsory 
service in this country is undeniable, but when we consider what a 
great advantage it would be, not to India only, but to the whole 
empire to have a trained force of some 80,000 Europeans well drilled 
and able to mobilise in a short time, surely it is at any rate 
worthy of consideration. For not only would this force form a most 
valuable reserve in case of war in India, but in the event of compli- 
cations elsewhere it would be the means of setting free a large portion 
of the regular garrison who might be sent to the scene of opera- 
tions without endangering the safe ty of the country. 

How different might have been the result of the South African 
war if India had been able to spare at the commencement of opera- 
tions 15,000 men instead of 5,000. 























THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR, 1838-1842, 

A Lecture given at Kohat by Major A. S. Hamilton, 52Nr> 
Sikhs, F.F, (March 1907). 

In attempting to deal wifch the subject of this series of cam- 
paigns, I shall not do more than give their story as an encour- 
agement to a study of their strategy and larger tactics, in which 
we should all he interested, for is it not possible that the scenes of 
past campaigns may be identical with those of some future war ? 
The general principles which govern policy as well as these two 
divisions of the military art are eternal, and history may repeat 
itself in many phases and details of a future campaign in or near 
Afghanistan. 

With politics and strategy generally we probably shall not 
have much to do, but many of us may some day be in a position 
to profit by the lessons of a former campaign, and, perhaps, learn 
wisdom from the experience of others, which may help us to make 
the best of untoward circumstances, or at all events avoid some of 
the pitfalls towards which accidents in policy and strategy may 
lead us. 

This lecture then is only intended to give a rough outline of 
the first Afghan War in the hope of stimulating an intelligent 
study of its details, which are narrated more fully in the ’official 
handbook /of Afghaniscan, in the biographies of Nott, Pollock 
and Durand Broadfoot, and in various private journals, such as 
those of Hough, Sfeocqueler, Abbott, Eyre and Lawrence. Kaye’s 
interesting history, by the way, is perhaps not quite accurate enough 
to be a reKable military record. 

A short resume of political events must first be inflicted on 
you. . . ^ ^ ■ ,■ 

Russia, in 18S6, by the intidgues of her Minister at the court 
of the Persian Shah, had induced him to attack Herat, and had even 
gone to the length of sending a Russian envoy to Kabul by way of 
Kandahar. The British Government of, the day had consequently 
some reason for not placing implicit confidence in the ruler of 
Afghanistan. They wished to constitute a buffer state a^inst 
Russia under the rule of their own nominee, the deposed Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, a former Shah of Afghanistan, who had been ousted fh)m his 
throne by the brother of his murdered Wazir. This brother was 
the capable and ambitious Dost Muhammad, who had taken the new 
title of Amir of Afghamstan. 

With the assistance of Ranjit Singh, “ the Lion of the Punjab,” 
the British Government intended to establish a ruler in A^hanistan 
who should, on the one hand, be less inclined to tr^pasa on the 
territory of the Sikhs, and, on the other, be more amenable to th^ 
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Wishes of the British G(fvernment with regard to concerted me^ures 
against the Russian threat. In a word, a ruler more aggressive on 
the Russian side and less so on the Indian side. This Utopian per- 
son the British Government appear to have sought continually with 
no success. 

In aiding the claimant to the Afghan throne, the Sikh Maharaja 
hoped to re-establish his power which had been seriously threatened 
by Dost Muhammad on the Peshawar frontier. Shah Shuja was 
nominally to effect his own restoration backed up by British and 
Sikh troops; but, as will be seen, the contingents commanded by 
himself and his son formed a comparatively small part of the invading 
forces. 

The conditions under which the invasion of Afghanistan was 
undertaken in 1838 were so different from those of the present day, 
and even from those of the 1878 war, that a brief digression must 
be made to explain them. The Punjab was independent and Sikh 
susceptibilities prevented a British army following the direct road to 
Kabul through Lahore and Peshawar. Apart from this reason for the 
choice of route a second was that which to the present day makes the 
southern the easier approach—the Afridis of the Khyber are by 
no means yet a negligeable quantity in strategical problems of the 
day. Karnal, south of Ambala, was the most advanced cantonment, 
with outposts at Ludhiana and Ferozepur, on the then North-West 
Frontier. The Grand Trunk Road ceased at the former point and in 
advance of this outpost nothing but rough kachcha roads traversed 
the Punjab with primitive ferries across its great rivers. On the 
Bombay aide our frontier was still more restricted. Deesa was 
the most advanced cantonment ; whilst Karachi and the whole 
of the southern basin of the Indus belonged to the Amirs of 
Sind. Finally, the troops of each of the three Presidencies were under 
the control of their respective Governments with separate Com- 
rnanders-in-Chief. Such, then, were the political and physical 
conditions which existed when war was decided upon. 

Each of the two Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay furnished 
its contributioa in fighting men and train, nominally as a support 
to Shah Shuja’s own contingent, which he was personally to lead 
against Kandahar, whilst a second contingent under his eldest son, 
the Shahzada Taimar, was to be assisted by a Sikh force to thrust 
its way from Peshawar to KabuL These two contingents^ — the 
Shah's and the Shahzada's— had been raised throughout Bengal 
and Oudh during the earlier months of 1838 ; and with the 
exception of a Gurkha battalion of the Shah’s and a few Pathan 
irregulars in the Shabzuda’s contingent were of the same classes as 
our Bengal native cavaliy and infantry^ All the Infantry except the 
Pathan yasa'iicftis' carried smooth*"bore muskets. 

Bengal troops in five brigades under the command of Sir 
Henry Fane, their Commander-in-Chief, assembled at Kamal at the 
end of October 1838 and were concentrated at Ferozepur with the 
Shah's contingent by the end of November. News wa$ there 
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received by the Viceroy, who had /{oined the camp, of the raising of 
the siege of Herat and the coiiseijuenfe discoinfitnro of Ruslan 
designs! Nothing, however, would juit (iovernnieiifc off their plan'of 
plac?ng a puppet on the Afghan tiirone. The only alteration in 
the plan was to leave two infantry brigades and soine cavalry and 
artilleiy behind at Fero^iepur, With them, to his great relief; (hr he 
disliked the olyect of the campaign, remained Sir Henrv^ Fane. 

In December the Bengil troops inarcheti dewn 'the lefVbank 

of the Sutlej, crossed the Indus at Sukkiir and moved 2d miles to 
Shikarpnn ’ "Hiither Shah Shiija and hk mmtlngmt had preceded 
them, vvdiilst his son’s contingeiife and the Sikhs moved on Peshawar. 
(See Map No. 1.) 

The Bombfiy troops liad landed at Karachi in December, and 
following the right bank of the Indus reiicherl Sliikrupi.ir just before 
the Bengal force, ff he combiueil iorces which were then cfjn- 
centrated under the command of^ Sir John Keane, the Bombay 
Gonnnandei-in-Ghief; svere dignified by the name of the Army of 
the IndusA The Bengal ccdunui was about y,0(,)0 strong, the Bombay 
troops niunbered neariy 0,000, and Sliah Shuja's eoiitingent added 
another 0,000. 

Of the train of the Sludfis coiitingent there is no reliable record, 
biiti the 15,000 regular troops of Bengal and Bombay had some 

80.000 camp followers and about the same number of camels as 
transport besides many huiiocks both as gun teams and in carts. 

An order against excessive baggage and large establishments 
had been promulgated, but iiotwilh-stfinding this precaution his- 
torians tell us that one officer of the 10th Lancetis had 40 private 
servants; that one^Genem! Officer had 43 baggage camels, and it is 
said that some camels were loaded with as much as 14 maimds each! 
Such was the strangely er|uipped force that was now about to 
struggle across the deserts of Uj>per Sind, up the Bolan Pass, and 
over the Khwaja Amran range to the plains of Kandahar. 

On the 23rd February 1839 the Aimy began to mo\*e by driblets 
from Sliikarpur across the Kachi desert to Dadar. The followers 
were now put on half mtioos and the animals generally underfed. 
The Bolan defile was entered by ihe leading troops on the 16fch 
JIarch and Quetta reached by the advanced guard on the 20th, 
Eleven days were re<piired to concentrate the whole force at Quetta 
and meanwhile owing to the scarcity of supplies, for the collection of 
wffiieh the Baluch Knan of Kalat had been relied upon, the fighting 
men were also put on reduced rations. At the end of March, when 
all had reached Quetta, grain for animals gave out altogether; luck- 
ily MasiT was obtaioabie. 

After a week's halt, the advance eontiiiued. A cavalry regisient 
and two in&ntry battalions under Geneml Nott were left at Quetta, 
the Bolan Bass being already held by a brigade. 

The force which moved into Afghanistan was made up of about 

10.000 Bengal and Bombay troops and 5,000 of the Shah’s eontin- 
gent. The British eleincat eonsisted of British caval^^ 
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4 battalions and 3 six-poniider Horse Artillery batteries. Seine of 
the so-called ‘‘heavy” 18-pounder gum and '*24'pouiider howitzers 
were dnnvn by bullocks. 

The Ivhojak Pass was crossed without inciilent, slidcvS being 
made to let down the guns and transport carts, and finally Kandahar 
was reached unopposed on the 2oth April by the leading troops with 
Shah Shuja who made a triumphal (.‘Dtry. The Governor of that 
city and his brothers had Hed to Girishk without striking a blow. 

By the beginning of May the Army was concentrated at Kan- 
dahar, but not without consideiable loss to the animals which had 
suffered even more than the men from starvation. Twenty per cent 
of the cavalry horses bad died bet^veen Shikarpiir and Kandahar, 
which was not to he wondered at considering they had had no grain 
atul very little khasil for nearly a month. The troops w^ere not in 
much better plight, having also been on half rations for a nionih 
whilst of the >50,000 camels which had survived the Kachi desert 
and the Bolan Pass 20,000 only remained effective. 

All things considered the first objective — Kandahar — was seized 
with commeiidable speed. Not cpute ten weeks had elapsed since 
this unwieldy force had started from Shlkarpur, and it was less than 
a month since the final advance from Quetta — a result which can 
compare favourably with the movements of the 1878 campaign. 

As a coDse<}uenee of the casualties in transport and the difficul- 
ties in supply, the Army remained practically immobile until the 
end of June. During these two months transport and supplies were 
collected locally under the restored regime. The surviving transport 
meanwhile \vas found sufficient to provide for a small flying column, 
1,000 strong, which was despatched in May to Girishk to enforce the 
restored Shah’s poAver and to expel Dost Muhammad’s adherents 
beyond the Helmand river. 

By the 27fch June, sufficient transport and supplies to give the 
o)en half rations for a month having been collected, Sir John Keane 
moved towards Kabul with about 8,000 regular troops and half that 
number of the Shah's contingent, leaving two battalions, a few cavalry 
and twelve guns at Kandahar. The latter included the only four 18- 
pounder guns which had reached Kandahar. These, according to 
the political inteUigenoe officers, would not be required against the 
fortifications of Ealatd-Ghilzai or Ghazni which were, they said, 
despicable. 

The followers of the reduced Army of the Indus were still numer- 
ous. There were 30,000 of them for the 8,000 regular^ troops ; his- 
tory does not relate how many accompanied Shah Shuja’s contingent, 
but we may calculate that about 50,000 in all attended the 12,000 
fighting mem The force marched along the high-way to Kabul the 
so-called ‘4oad ” shown on the map. It had to move in four columns 
in successive days, owing to the length of its baggage columns. In 25 
days this heterogeneous army with its slow-moving transport cover- 
ed 21 inarches, or 220 miles, and appeared before Ghazni on the 21st 
July, having concentrated, in anticipation of resistance, one march 






We may tiirn from Colonel Wade and his force moving 
slo\yly forward towards Kabal from ‘the east and again join Sir John 
Keane^s army striking at Kabul from the south. Leaving a garrison 
of one Native infantry battalion and some irregular cavalry xat 
Ghazni, the ** Army of the Indus ” moved again in two columns on 
the last two days of July, and, covering the 90 miles to Kabul by 
way of the Maidan district in nine days, reached the capital without 
■ further opposition on the 6 th ^ A 

Dost Muhammad did not await its victorious advance, but aban- 
doning his guns €ed across the XJnai Pass after making a half- 
hearted attempt to rally his troops in Maidan, An attempt was 
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short of that place. Sir Donald Stewart took only two clays less to 
cover the same distance in 1880. 

The fortifications of Ghazni were found to be much stronger than 
was expected. On the night <,f arrival a further move was therefore 
made to the north-east of the town preparatory to an assault. A re- 
connaissance, together with news received from an Afghan infonner, 
disclosed the fact that there was only one vulnerable point — the 
Kabul Gate. This was blown in before dawn next morning and the 
breach entered by a storming party which headed an assaulting 
column led by the British battalions. Of the garrison of 8,500 nearly 
half were captured including the Governor, a sonof Dost liluhaminach 
and almost all the remaining half were killed. On our side there 
were less than 200 casualties. 


Whilst southern Afghanistan was thus invaded and Kabul threat- 
ened from the direction of Ghazni by the main force under Sir John 
Keane, the secondary attack was in progress from the direction of 
Peshawar. This containing force, which held Dost Muhammad to 
Kabul and prevented him from helping Ghazni, consisted as before 
mentioned, of the Shazada’s Gootingent and the Sikh supporting 
force. 

The Shahzada's contingent numbered 4,000 ; some of them were 
recruited from the Pathan tribes of the Sikh frontier and armed with 
their own jamiJs which were longer ranging weapons than the Brown 
Bess carried by the remainder of the force. The Shahzada's contin- 
gent was stiffened hy half a battalion and four guns of the regular 
Indian army. Ranjit SingKs force consisted of 12 guns and some 
6,000 men of the Sikh army. 

The 10,000 troops of the combined northern force were under 
the military, as well as political, control of Lieutenant-Oolonel Wade, 
the representative of British India at the Sikh court. Concentration 
at Peshawar occupied some months, but a start was eventually made 
from Jatnnid on the very day of the Ml of Ghazni. All Masjid was 
seized from the Afghan troops after five days had been spent forcing 
the way step by step up the Khyber defile. 
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m:vle to intercept his hight by 18 British officers and 250 Imlian 
cavalry headed by Captain Outraar, but, aided by the duplicity 
their gui<le, the Amir reached Baniian by the Irak Pass and thence 
with a few trusty followers retired to Afghan-Turkistan. 

Colonel Wade appeared at Kabul a month later. 

Active opposition on the part of Dost Muhammad was now at 
an end and the country secured to Shah Shujii. There was there- 
fore apparently no rea.son for keeping any except a small British 
force to help to consolidate his power. The Bombay column was 
accordingly despatched on its return journey to Quetta on the 18th 
September. The main road was left at Miikur, half svay to Kan- 
dahar and a bee line taken across the southern Ghilzai country by 
ilaruf to the Toba plateau with the treble object of making a 
demonstration in favour of Shah Shuja, exploring fre.sh country and 
exploiting new souree.s of supply. In six weeks time the Bombay 
troops, unopposed during their march, were clear of Afghanistan. 

The detachment at Kandahar, wffiich General Nofct had come 
from Quetta to command, was the only part of the original Bombay 
force left in the country. By the middle of October Sir John Keane 
also had quitted Kabul taking with him nearly all the cavalry and 
artillery of the Bengal column and half the infantry, thus leaving Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, who succeeded to the command, with two British 
battalions, the 13th Light Infantry and 1st Europeans, seven Native 
infantry battalions and two batteries of field guns, 9-poimders and 
6-pounders, With the addition 'of the Shah’s own forces these 
represented the total strength which the Government of India 
consideied adequate to the task of maintaining Shah Shuja on the 
throne. 

Several local Afghan regiments or levy corps were now raised 
and commanded by British officers as a political arrangement. The 
experiment, as we shall see, proved a dangerous one. Henceforward 
the peace of the country depended mainly on political efforts and we 
need not dwell long on these. 

=** ■ ■ # ^ '# ■ * ' 

Sir William Macnaghten, the chief political officer, or Envoy 
as he was styled, now began his reign, for Shah Shuja was merely a 
figure-head. One of the first steps taken by the paramount political 
authority was to remove the troops from commanding positions such 
as the Bala HiSvSar, or fort of Kabul and bring them into a low-lying 
cantonment about a mile north-east of Kabul city^ overlooked by 
the adjacent hills and surrounded by walled villages and enclosures. 
(See Map No. 2.) 

The cantonment did not even include the magazine, the supply 
dep6t or the treasury. The first was some way outside the canton- 
ment, the cecond in a village a guartar of a mile off, whilst the 
treasury and pay-office were actually in the city itself 

As the winter came on, a move was made by the political and 
military headquarters to the warmer climate of Jalalabad- 
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There were minor expeditions during the autumn ancHinf 
up the Kunar valley north of Jalalabad and in the direction 1 
Garden, south of Kabul, their object being to enforce the rule f 
the restored king and punish reealeitiunt tribesmen or those stil 
favouring Dost Muhammad To protect Kabul from any atternot 

made to approach it from the detachments had been sent 

imiTiediateiy after its occupation, to Charikar and Bamian. \ 
serious threat however as yet came from beyorul the Hindu Kush 
where Dost Muhaminad was ingratiating himself with the Ushaics 
of Afghan-Turkistan and slowly collecting adherents. 

The summer of 1840 passed quietly. The wives of British i 

officers by permission of Government settled with their husbands ^ 

in the new Kabul cantonment. But in September, a year aifter his 
forced abdication, Dost Midiaimiiad began to make himself again felt 
Our on tposts beyond Bamian — at Saighan, Kamard and Bajgah— were 
threatened by him and had to be withdrawn to Bamian. The 
garriscn there was then reinforced and internal disaffection removed 
by the disarmament of a local Afghan corps, many of whose members 
had aheady deserted to Dost Muhammad. Brigadier Demiie who 
was in -command again pushed forward, defeated the enemy and ^ 
occupied Saighan. 

Dost Muhammad upon this moved by a pass further east across 
the Hindu Kush to Kohistan, and the centre of disaffection was 
consequently transferrer! to Charikar. Here Brigadier Sale was in 
command of a mixed brigade, which, like al! detachments we read 
of, did not belie its name. It web composed of:— j 

The 2nd Bengal Bight Cavalrj". j 

A cavalry regiment of Shah Snya's contingent. j 

About 800 irregular Afghan horsemen* 

The camel battery* \ 

Two guns of a battery of the Shah’s con tingent. 

One 24-poimder howitzer and two mortars drawn by hullocka. 

The 13th Light Infantry (British)* 

The 27th Native Infantiy. 

Two compames of the 37 th Nati ve Infantry. 

On the 29th September ASale attacked a wailed village near 
Charikar and defeated thc^ enemy, but on the 3rd October was 
held up by a small hostile parly which o€cupie<l another fortified 
yiikge and infficta^l a loss on the British of about 50 killed and 
wounded before escaping* Sale wm then reinforced by the remaia-* 
iug six companies of the 37 th Native Infantry and a section of field 
guns* 

Against him came Dost Muhammad in person* On the 2iid 
November the ex- Amir with an ad vanced guard of 200 horsemen was 
being pushed out of the village of Parwan near Charikar when fie 
turned on the pumuing 2nd Bengal Cavalry^, who were out of reach 
of the supporting infantry# The Native Cavalry failed to follow their 
British officer, two of whom were killed togelher with the political 
officer and two more were wounded* When, however, the infantiy 
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afc length arrived they defeated the Afghan force with considerable 

slaugl^ter. ^ 

This was Dost Mnhammad’s last effort to reinstate himself. 
Next day he rode into Kabul alone and gave himself up to the 
British Envoy. Along with Sir Willoughby Cotton he was escorted 
to Inilia and there treated as a political exile. 

vSir Willoughby successor was General Elphinstone, who 
brought up the 44th Foot under Colonel Shelton to relieve the 1st 
Europeans. 


, , * 4 ? m ^ # 

Now that the disturbing element in Afghan politics was 
removed from the arena, Shah Shuja apparently began to think that 
the sooner the British army left him to rule his country in his own 
way the better ; or, if he personally did not consider himself strong 
enough to do so without the help of British bayonets, the Afghans a.^ 
a whole, and the .Durani Sardars in particular, resented strongly the 
continued military occupation, but most of all the political acfminis- 
tration, of their country by aliens. 

They argued — and, who will say they were not right ? — 
that the British, under pretence of assisting the legitimate ruler 
to recover bis rights, had secured the assistance of the loyalist party 
and, using that device to prevent united resistance, had seized their 
country against the opposition of the Dost Muhammad faction only. 

# # # # 

Signs of unrest began to show themselves early in 1841. The 
Alizai Duranis of the Zaminciawar District near Kandahar, then as 
at the present day the most fractious of the tribe, were the first 
to disturb the peace. 

The Kandahar garrison %vas therefore raised by the 1st March 
to a strength of 18 guns, one native cavalry and seven infantry regi- 
ments. Several small expeditions were made into Zamindawar, in 
some of^yhich the Afghan levies on our aide showed by their 
conduct that their sympathies were with their malcontent kinsfolk. ' 

The Ghilzai tribesmen joined the general disturbance in April 
and tried to prevent the improvement of the ruined defences of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai which had been occupied by a small detachment. 
Reinforcements sent to this outpost were attacked on the road but 
inflicted a loss of several hundreds on the enemy. 

After some desultory fighting had occurred on the Helinand in 
August, General Nobt, at the end of September, eventually sup- 
pressed the rising by an expedition which penetrated to Miran, about 
70 miles north of Kandahar. 

To shift the scene again to northern Afghanistan where the, 
inhabitants had remained quiet so long as Shah Shuja still continued 
to suffer the presence of his self-appointed pro tec tors, and dared not 
as yet countenance open opposition. 
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Major Eldrcd Potfcingf-r, who was the hero of the siege of Herat 
with which this lecture opened, arrived at Kabul as one of the 
political statf in May. He venture<l bi point out to the Envoy 
that the military strength was nut adequate to the task of enforcing 
political demands. Proof of the soundness of this advice was soon 
forthcoming in the repulse of a small party sent to collect revenue 
near Gardez in August, 

Punishment was meted out to these rebellious inhabitants of the 
Koshin district in September. The force consisted of two squadrons 
of Native Cavalry, 200 British and 1,000 Native Infantry, with six 
guns and some Sappers. They marched to Gardez dragging their 
guns over the Altimiir Pass and back the same way, after effecting 
their purpose with practically no casualties. 

This affair had no serious bearing on the condition of affairs 
at Kabul. That place and others in its immediate line of reinforce- 
ment were to the British vital strategic points. 

The lines of communication between Peshawar and Kabul had all 
along been kept open by political or diplomatic methods, that is by 
paying blackmail to the guardians of the passes— Ghilzais, Khugianis 
and Afridis. The Indian Government were at this juncture ill-ad- 
vised enough to reduce the northern Ghilzai allowances by Bs. 40,000. 
The immediate result of this fatal economy was the defection of the 
tribesmen of the Khurd-Kabul defile and Tezin valley. Through 
these gorges ran the only caravan route to India. The short cut over 
the Lataband Pass was not made until the second Afghan War. 

The rising of the hill clans was secretly welcomed by Shah 
Shuja and openly by all the Afghan Sardars. The Shah himself 
continued to pretend to discourage the Ghilzais in their rebellion. 
He, however, was a mere cats-paw. 

The annual movement into warmer winter quarters began early 
in October, and Sir Robert Sale was to march to Jalalabad with his 
own regiment, the 1 7th Light Infantry, 800 Native lu&ntry, the 
camel battery and a squadron of the 5th Light Cavalry, besides a 
few Sappers and other cavalry details. 

He was attacked when moving with part of his force to Khurd 
Kabul, and being reinforced there by the remainder continued to be 
harrassed all the way to Tezin. Finally, after crossing the Jagdalak 
Pass, the rear guard was followed up in force as far as Gandamak. 
In these affairs 200 casualties occurred. 

^ ' ' #■ , .# ' . , 

Before narrating the principal events which took place at Kabul, 
a brief notice is required of the outbreak near Oharikar. The 
Assistant of the political officer there, Major Pottinger, wa3 a Lieute- 
nant Rattray. One of a Jirget of Kohistanis, stirn^^ by the 
political officer to enquire into the defection of some Afghan levies, 
assassinated Lieutenant Rattray on the 3rd November. The post 
at Oharikar to which the Political Staff escaped was then surrounded 
by some thousands of Kohistanis. 
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On the second day the water guard tower was surrounded 
through the treachery of the Afghan raumhi. The Gurkha garri- 
son of the post after suffering terribly from thirst; anti losing 
tw'o British officers and 200 of their number; attempted on 
the tenth day to cut their way out. Only Major Pottiiiger, 
the Adjutant and a Gurkha orderly escaped to Kabul with 
their lives; all the other British officers were killed and only 105 
Gurkha survivors were eventually found scattered about the country 
as slaves. Two other British officers with the Kohistani levies were 
deserted by their men and murdered between Kabul and Charikar. 

The last and most tragic events now remain to be told. 

General Elphinstone who had relieved Sir Willoughby Cotton 
in the previous April 'waS; on account of his age and natural 
decrepitude, becoming daily more effete and disinclined to mental 
and physical exertion. These characteristics had not militated 
against his selection for the chief military command in Afghanistan. 

The authorities apparently considered that a natural disinclina- 
tion to interfere with the Political Envoy at Kabul was a distinct 
recommendation for the appointment. 

A brief pause must be made in the narrative to explain the 
military dispositions. 

The garrison of Kabul and the neighbourhood consisted of 
about 5,500 men and 14 mobile guns, besides some heavy pieces of 
ordnance. It was made up of one British regiment, the 44th, two 
squadrons of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, a regiment of the Shah's 
cavalry, a troop (8 guns) of Bengal Horse Artillery, a field battery of 
the Shah's and three mountain guns, three regular Native Infantry 
battalions and one of the Shah's, besides Sappers and Miners, Of 
this force one Native Infirntry battalion and three mountain guns 
were afe Khurd Kabul Some of the troops were on the Siah Sang 
heights <about 1,000 yards south-east of the cantonment where the 
remainder of the force lay. 

On the 2nd November the fl^rst act in the disaster of Kabul 
began. 

It will be remembered that the treasury was in the city. This 
and the house of the Polifeical Agent, Sir Alexander Burnes, close to 
it, were attacked by 300 malcontent Afghans, and he and two other 
British officers were murdered and the treasure looted. No attempt 
was made to succour these officers and, their unavenged massacre was 
the signal for the rising in arms of the whole Afghan population 
The only steps taken were to bring in the troops at Khurd 
Kabul and on the Siah Sang to the cantonment, and to occupy the 
Bala Hissar with a fairly strong force. 

Thirty-six hours after Sir Alexander Burnes' murder the supply 
dep6t, being like the treasury some distance avyay, was cut off irom 
the cantonment. Its evacuation was then ordered by General 
Elphinstone against the protest of many officers. An attempt made 
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to relieve its small garrison was repulsed with the loss of six British 
officers killed and wounded besides many men. E\renfciuilly after a 
two days' siege the young officer who cominanded, acting on hig 
orders, fought his way back tu the caiitsinniimt. 

Daring the two succeeding days futile attempts were made to 
recapture the supply post or at all events prevent the Afghans making 
off with its contents. By the Hth Ni,»vember nearly a!! the available 
supplies in the cantonment w*ere exhausted^ 

On the nth November, Brigadier Shelton, the second-in- 
command, with half tlie garrison of the BaL-i Hissar was recalled to 
the cantonment to support the (ieneral physically and morally, 
was in favour of an iimaediate retirement towards India. The 
enemy now, creeping closer to the cantonment, occupied a fortified 

village not a quarter mile distant froin wffiich they were oiusted by 
Shelton and three battalions with a loss of three British oflficers 
killed and 200 other casualties. This somewhat relieved the pressure 
and a few supplies were secured. 

On the 13th the enemy mounted two guns on the Bemaru ridge 
half a mile from the cantonment, and the.se had to be dislodged 
Shelton was again employed with a comsiderable force and succeeded 
in his object. 

A week later Muhammad Akbar Khan, the most vigorous of 
Dost Muhammad’s many sons, arrived with a numerous following 
at Kabul from Afghan-Tiirkistan, and the next day occupied 
the Bemaru ridge. Shelton made a third .sortie with two battalions, 
three squadrons and a single gun and sei 2 :ed the hill before dawn ; 
but he was unable to hold it. After being assailed on all sides 
throughout the day, the force retired in confusion to the cantonment 
leaving behind about 200 dead and the gun. 

Throughout these days all the officers of standing continually 
urged the General to abandon the cantonment and occupy the Bala 
Hissar. Day by day the Afghans grew bolder. The bridge by which 
the garrison would have to retire was destroyed. An outlying 
post was abandoned by its garrison in a panic. The Afghans now 
obtained the entire evacuation of the Bala Hissar under the false 
pretence of treating regarding an honourable retirement of the 
British to India. Thus the December days p^issed ; the garrison tried 
by hunger, annoyed by continual threats and haiTassed by their 
anxieties. 

Two days before Christmas Sir Willkm Macnaghten was in- 
veigled by Muhammad Akbar into a further parley regarding an 
assisted retirement; he was then treacherously murdered within 500 
yards of the cantonment and his remains submitted to every indig- 
nity. This outrage could not be avenged by the helpless garrison. 
General Elphinstone remained supine, nor could he make ^ up his 
mind to any action, though urged once more by Major Potfcinger l:o 
seize the Bala Hissar. 

The Afghan promises of safe conduct, whieh they had repeat- 
edly made, all came to nothing, though they had succeeded on their 
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part in inducing Macnaghten to send messages ordering the eva- 
cuation of Jalalabad and Kandahar as a preliminary step to further 

negotiation. 

On the 6th January 1842 began the disastrous retreat, the 
details of which I have not time to recount. 

A few wounded left in Kabul were protected by Muhammad 
Akbar; but of the 4,500 fighting men and nearly 12,000 followers 
besides women and children, who marched, all were killed or 
perished from exposure except a few natives who remained as 
slaves in Afghan hands, and the 40 British prisoners who included 
the General, Ladies Macnaghten and Sale, 10 officers, mostly 
wounded, and their families. Doctor Brj^len alone of the whole force 
reached Jalalabad after seven day.s and nights of terrible experiences. 


ik Hi ^ ^ ^ 

Sir Robert Sale meanwhile had been continually threatened ? 

at Jalalabad, where his Engineer, Captain Broadfoot, had marvel- f 

lously improved the defences. Reinforcements from India were ! 

anxiously awaited and when the news reached Jalalabad of the failure ’ 

of the first attempt to force the Khyber, Sale called a council of war 
to consider the orders 'which the Afghans had induced Macnaghten to 
issue. Only three officers formed the minority against any surrender. : 

Fortunately negotiations were not brought to a finality. | 

On the 18th February news of the approach to Peshawar of 
a large relieving cloumn reached the garrison, who were thereby ; 

so much cheered that they made light of an earthquake which de- I 

moiished their defences the next day, and at once set to work man- I 

fully to repair them. Up to the beginning of April they were I 

continually harrassed by large numbers of Afghans under Muham- 
mad Akbar. On the 6th April Sale sallied out to attack him with 
nearly every man of his 1,500, leaving camp followers armed with 
pikes to protect the fortifications. ' I 

The Afghans, four times as strong as the British, were turned out 
of their position and completely routed at a cost of only 82 casualties. 

On this day Shah Shiija was assassinated in the Bala Hissar by I 

one of the Dost Muhaimmrd firction. ; 

The news which had so raised the spirits of the Jalalabad 
garrison, and thereby brought about the first success to our arms, I 

was, that General Pollock was advancing with a force from f 

Peshawar to extricate them and effect the release of the prisoners. 

The first of Pollock s troops indeed had reached Peshawar two } 

months earlier but they were not sufficient either in strength or 
moral to force the Khyber tilt April His army by that time con- 
sisted of the 3rd Light Dragoons, the 9 th Foot and a British Horse 
Artillery battery, five Native Cavalry regiments, eight guns of the 
Native Artillery and about 4,000 Native Infantry belonging to eight 
different units with the usual complement of Sappers and Miners. 

Besides these were 400 Pathan jamilchia and a large Sikh contin- 
gent which is said to have numbered over 24,000 men with 20 guns. 
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Aii Masjid ^yas easily captured with a loss of 135 killed and 
wounded; the 9bh Foot, who still cherished their Peninsular tradi- 
tions, led the way in each of the three columrm. Ten days later 
Pollock relieved the '‘illustrious garrison.” 

# # ^ # # 

Leaving the united forces at Jalalabad we may now turn for a 
while to General Notts command at Kandahar. 

A brigade of three Native Infantry battalions in compliance with 
a demand from Kabul started northwards on the 17th November. 
It failed to reach Ghazni: the want of success is said to have been 
due to lack of supply and transport. The only purpose it served was 
to provide a reinforcement to the garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai, bring- 
ing that detachment up to the strength of a battalion and a half 
with four guns of a British battery. But the slender garrison 
of Ghazni was still more in need of help. The 27th Native 
Infantiy, without guns or supplies, endured four distressful winter 
months and eventually capitulated on the 6th March, the British 
officers being kept as prisoners and the sepoys enslaved. Some, 
however, of the latter w^'ere murdered in cold blood. 

In February by the terms of Macnagh ten’s treaty the evacu- 
ation of Kandahar was demanded by Akbar Khan. General NotPs 
situation being a strong one he naturally refused, and replied 
by clearing Kandahar of all suspected inhabitants. He then 
made several successful sorties against the Afghans which would 
have been still more effective but for the paucity of hie cavalry. 
Anxious to move north, he called for reinforcements from Quetta 
and after considerable persuasion General England, who commanded 
there, moved with his brigade towards Kandahar being helped over 
the Khojak by another brigade sent to meet him from Kandahar, 
The garrison of Kalat-i-Ghilzai was now hard pressed by the Qhiizais, 
and its relief was arranged for by the despatch of a mixed brigade, 
but Colonel Wymer and his bravo garrison had already caused the 
raising of its siege by successfully repulsing a most determined 
assault six days before the relieving column amved. It was here 
that the Shah’s 3rd Infantry, which formed two-thirds of the tiny 
garrison, earned the title of the Kalat-i-Ghilzai Regiinent and a 
place in the regular army as the 12th Native Infantry RelieveiB 
and relieved not being strong enough to remain at Kalat-i-Ghilmi 
were withdrawn to Kandahar. 

No orders could be elicited by General Nott from the Indian 
Government permitting an advance on Kabul until early in August, 
wheii the Viceroy eventually gave a bdf-hearted approval in the 
foxm of private instructions permitting Nott to retire fr*om Kanda- 
har by way of Ghazni and Jalalabad. So tied were the Viceroy’s 
hands by the Home Government that he dared not publish ordej^s 

for aggressive movements. 

Nott did not wait long to avail himself of this tardy^ permission 
to advance though it laid all the responsibility on bis shoulders. 
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On the 8th August he moved from Kandahar with six squadrons, 
22 ffuns and seven weak battalions ; one battalion and one troop 
of Horse Artillery alone being British. The southern line ot com- 
munication to Quetta was then roller! up. The 
eventful till Cdiaxni was approached. Thirty-hve miles 
place, not far from the scene of the battle ol Ahrnad Ahe , 
years later, he met 12,000 of the enemy and heavily defeated them. 
The want of cavalry again prevented the complete rout ot tne 
Afghans. Four weeks from the start Ghazni was reached, the place 
being abandoned by the Afghans, on threat of an assault. 


The last act in the drama now opens. • j i. 

General Pollock’s instructions from the Viceroy, received at 

> i -t.-l 1/ Im. I cy 


Jalalabad, were equally with Nott’s extremely guarded. _ Kabul was 
not mentioned as his objective nor was specific permission given to 
go beyond his original orders to confine himself to the release ot the 

On the 20th August Pollock, having communicated his inten- 
tions to Nott. moved the combined force 8,000 strong with 17 g^uns 
towards Kabul. At Gandamak he halted to get news of the Kan- 
dahar column, and, leaving a detachment ’svitli a su'gply depot 
he forced the Jagdalak Pass against some opposition on the Hth 
September. Tezin was reached on the 11th and, during the next 
day’s halt to rest the transport, the camp outposts were attacked by 

Muhammad Akbar’s forces. j ^ -u 

On the 12th the Afghans were rash enough to stand and bar 
the British advance in sti'ength on the watershed between Tezin and 
Khurd Kabul. Though double the strength of Pollock, Muhammad 
Akbar was completely defeated and his forces scattered with a loss to 
the British of only about 160 killed and wounded. j ir v i 

As the avenging army pushed its way through the Khurd Kabul 
gorge ghastly traces of the tragedy of January were visible on every 
side. The skeletons of the victims had to he cleared from the track 
to allo w of the passage of the field guns. . • t 

On the 15th September Kabul was reached and the British pn-^ 
sonei’S, who had by this time effected their own release, were met two 
days later by a mounted force which went out to assist their escape. 

Two days later NotVs Kandahar column marched into ^mp on 
the other side of Kabul. He had covered the 310 miles from 
Kandahar in less than six weeks, fighting many skirmishes and one 
general action on the road. 




There now only remained retributory measures at Kabul and 
punishment for the treachery of the Kahistanis at Charikar. 

An expedition to the latter place avenged the massacre of it^ 
garrison and released many of the Gurkhas found as slaves in the 
district. , 

At Kabul punishment was not meted out to the A%hans 
themselves. The expiation of their crimes was exacted in the 
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desfcruction of the covered bazar in Kabul city where Sir William 
Macnaghten s remains had been exposed. 

On the 12bh October began the return march of the united 
columns. The movement is only of interest for the ingenuity with 
which the large force was marched with considerable speed over 
infamous roads. No fighting occurred until the Khyber was reached 
and here as usual only the rear guard was harrassed by the Afridis. 

One month after leaving Kabul all had reached Peshawar and 
the First Afghan War was over. 

^ ^ t ijt 

The only moral which I would venture to point is contained 
in almost the last recorded words of General Elphinstone, who died 
in captivity. He wrote : — 

I was iinlucky in not understanding the state of things — and 
being wholly dependent on the Envoy and others for information/' ^ 


* The Kabul Inaurreetion," by Sir V. Eyre. 




THE FIRST GREAT CA\^ALRY GENERAL 
By Major D. S, Buist, 29th Lancers. 


I think if any of us were asked to name the first great cavalry 
leader, he would have little hesitation in mentioning the iiameof 
Hannibal. The theme of the exploits of the great Carthaginian isan 
old story, but it is a story that can never die of age ; it must ever 
exercise a powerful fascination on the minds of men. Of ail the 
great Captains he was the greatest ; he had the mind to conceive 
and the ability to carry through enterprises bordering on the im- 
possible, and after a. lapse of 2,000 years the world is still filled with 
wonder at the astounding genius of the man. But there were Gene- 
rals before his day who well understood how to use the mounted arm 
and we have only to cite the exploits of Alexander's 7,000 horsemen 
at Arbela, to show how well they were handled. Arbela was in great 
measure a cavalry fight, though mounted men formed a relatively 
small proportion of the forces engaged. Although the Persians 
vastly out-numbered the Macedonian levies, the superior discipline 
and training of the latter, together with their better tactical handling 
gave them the victory. Especially was this true of the cavalry, for 
whereas the barbarians fought in confused masses, with great bravery 
but with little order, or cohesion, the Greeks had organised their 
forces into units, which were able to manmuvre, and render each other 
mutual support. As it was in the days of Ale.xander, so it must 
ever remain — “ Two Mamelukes,” said Napoleon, “ were able to make 
head against three Frenchmen, but 1,000 Frenchmen could easily 
put to rout 1,500 Mamelukes, such is the influence of tactics, order 
and evolution.” 

In the earlier wars we find that chariots were always associated 
with horsemen, much as at the present time horse-artillery completes 
the cavalry brigade, and the 300 scythe-bearing chariots that Darias 
put in the field, were by no means the useless encumbrances we are 
apt to think them. Given suitable ground for their use— such as 
the vast plains which stretch between the Tigris and the mountains 
of Kurdestan, they formed a dreaded weapon of offence, which fact 
all who remember their “Caesar” can well appreciate. Their tactical 
use was to create umteadinesa in the ranks against which they were 
driven, and squadrons of cavalry followed close upon them, to take 
advantage of the confusion they created. 

After the death of Alexander the systematic use of cavalry seems 
to have been neglected, till ite glories were revived by Hannibal at 
the battles of the Tieinus and Trebbia- The Romans were not slow 
to take their terrible lessons to heart, and in later years the mounted 
branch became their most highly prized and popular service. Bat 
the making of a cavalry soldier requires time, and it was not till 
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long after the days of the great Carthaginian, that the Eoman 
cohorts contribated so conspicuously to make their country Mistress 
of the World. 

Carthage w<is originally neither the most ancient nor the most 
powerful of the maritime colonies which the Phoenicians planted on 
the coasts of Northern Africa, but the commercial and political 
energy of her citizens gave her the ascendancy over all her rivahs. 
The empire was in many ways a prototype of that of Venice, and not 
the least was it so in the composition and organization of its armed 
forces. Though thirsting .for extended empire, and though some of 
the principal citizens became Generals of the highest order, the 
Carthaginians, as a people, were anything but personally warlike. In 
the earlier days of the colony their leaders, like those of the Persians, 
seem chiefly to have relied on numbers, and showed little military 
skill. It was not till the time of Hamilcar Barca that their army 
became an organised fighting unit. Recruited as it was from Libja 
and Numidia, from Spain, Gaul, and Greece without any bond of 
origin, religion, or patriotism, it was a mercenary force in every 
sense of that term. The chief commands however were assigned to 
Carthaginans, and to induce them to take to a military career, motives 
of honour were held out, each citizen wearing as many rings as he had 
served campaigns. Although service in the cavalry seems chiefly to 
have attracted the upper classes, there was in every army a '' corps 
d'elite” of footguards, called the “sacred band” formed from men of 
position, who were distinguished for the lavish splendour of their dress 
and accoutrements. The admirably efficient Numidians, of whom I 
shall have so often to speak, formed the predominant element in the 
Carthaginian cavalry. They were raised, as their name implies, 
from the nomadic and independent tribes who dwelt in tents on the 
borders of the African deserts. Mounted without a saddle,^ on small 
active horses, so well trained as not even to require a rush halter, 
which formed their only bridle ; armed with a long lance, with a 
sharp pointed iron head, equipped with a piece of elephant hide for 
shield, and a lion skin for dress and bed ; rapid alike in the charge, . 
pursuit and rally, they formed an ideal irregular mounted corps. 
Another body of horsemen was recruited from the Libyans, a subject 
race who dwelt in tenitories surrounding the city, while both Spain 
and Gaul contributed small contingents of mounted men to the 
army of Hannibal. 

“ Military genius/' 8a3r8 Lord Wolseley, is composed of a greater 
variety of talents, and of natuml gifts, than that which has made 
men great and renowned in any other walk of life/' and we have to 
consider, but for a moment, the lives of Hannibal, Csesar, and 
Napoleon to be convinced of the truth of this remark It is, however, 
of Hannibal as a soldier only that 1 must speak, and surely never 
was one so successful against so many opposing difficulties. To a 
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iM'iuavkubie degree he pcKS-sossed all the «*ittribute:$? of an klealloacler. 
His inuguetie iiiHuence attracted to his standards races of all climes 
and nationalities, whom his consnnunate genius transforiued into a 
devoted army that for 15 years bade dehance to the Imperial power 
nf Home, He possessed a moral ascendancy over the minds of men, 
and by appealing to their passions, imaginations, and affections, 
aroused a martial spirit that no hardship, disaster or inisf>rtnnc 
could exorcise. For steadfastness of purpose, for organizing capacity, 
and as a master of the art of war, he has never had an equal. Never 
has any General excited so personal an attachment amongst his 
soldiers ; no mutiny ever disgraced his armies, no panic ever seized 
the vaNVcsf of his levies, no factions disintegrated his heterogenous 
hordes, im assassin ever attempted his life, though urged thereto 
by the perlidy of Rome. He had not, like xVlexancler, like Ca.‘sar, 
like Napoleon, an armed nation at his back, but he had a genius 
greater than these. Judged by the standards of his age his human- 
ity is not his least distinguishing characteristic. Reared in camps 
from his earliest childhood, amongst an alien and barbarous people, 
his innate chivalry is all the more remarkable. In the hour of victory 
he was generally magnanimous. His treatment of the Roman allies 
who fell into his hands, was beyond all praise, though doubtless 
inhuenced by political motives. No such reservation, however, can 
be made in the credit we give him after his crowning victory at 
Cannae. From amidst the heaps of slain he sought out the body 
of the vanquished Consul, and honoured it with obsequies becoming 
the dignity of one of the first magistrates of Rome. Nor does 
this deed of generosity stand uloae, for he similarly honoured the 
bodies of ilarcelliis, the most successful of his opponents, and of 
Tiberius Gracchus, one of the noblest of the Romans, after he had 
defeated and slain them in battle. When we compare this conduct 
with the savage brutality of Nero, who after his victory at the 
Me taur us, ordered that the head of Hasdrubal should be carried 
two hundred miles, and then thrown into his brother's camp, we 
shall not fail to appreciate how hi voiiral% Htinnibal compares 
with the noblest Roman of that age. To allow that his conduct 
did not ahvays conform to the highest modern ideals, is to admit 
that he was human, but to credit the calumuies of Rornan lus'* 
torians is to ignore the spirit of all criticism. Helms no apolo- 
gist from amongst his own coiintrymeh, it is from his enemy s we 
judge him, and even from these he won a grudging esteem- They 
relate that upon occasions he skirghtered many of his captives, that, 
upon the Romam refusal to ransom any of the prisoners who had 
fkllen into his hands atCannae, he was guilfcy of grave excesses. 
The fact that after this crowning victory he sent to Carthage three 
bushels of gold rings, which had been taken from the fingers of 560 
Knights vslain in the battle,^^is a small matter, when , we consider 
how inadequately his great enterprise was supported ^7 
eniment, and how much this meant to the moral and material weltare 
of his arniy, by bringing home to his countrymen the reality of his 
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victory. It has been well said that Hannibal was greater than 
Carthage, that great as was the Roman senate, the Roman people was 
still greater. It was their steadfastness, constancy, and patriotism 
in the darkest hour of disaster that saved the State. But all that 
wc can urge in praise of the Romans, redounds still more to the 
glory of Hannibal. The odds against him were impassible, it was 
one man fighting a consolidated and patriotic people, and though 
the end ^vas defeat, two thousand years of criticism have never 
attributed this as a fault to the vanquished. 

Although Vie have recently witnessed the conclusion of one of 
the most epoch-making campaigns in the workhs history, in which 
many leaders Have proved themselves men of the greatest capacity 
and skill, it is a somewhat remarkable fact that none is pre-eminently 
distinguished above his fellows. From the earliest times to the 
close of the XIX centuiy, war has been the apotheosis of the in- 
dividual, but whether it be that the military genius of Japan 
is impersonal, and lies more in a combination of infinitely ciu'eful 
etforts, than in the dazzling brilliancy of a single man, or whether 
it be that the circumstances of modern warfare arc such as to 
forbid the avatar of another Hannibal, time itself can only show. 
Though twenty centuries have passed away since the defeat of the 
great Carthaginian we have been reminded that the great struggle, 
in which he bore so strenuous a part, still continues. It is a war of 
all the ages, this eternal conflict between East and Westj before 
it all others sink into insignificance ; its battle fields are scattered 
over three continents, its Generals are of every race and creed, its 
historians of all languages and times. It began before the siege of 
Troy, and will outlast the fall of Port Arthur. To lead its van has 
been the dream of the world's greatest conqueroi's, to stem its flood 
has fallen to the lot of all peoples. 

In the annals of Carthage the fame of Hamilcar has only been 
eclipsed by that of his more illustrious son. The father was a soldier 
and statesman of the first order, who long foresaw that a desperate 
struggle for the mastery of the world must take place between the 
Romans and Carthaginians. , He consequently devoted all his 
talents to the task of preparing for the impending conflict. After 
consolidating the Garfehaginian dominions in Africa, and re-organizing 
the army, he determined upon the conquest of Spain. This country, 
he thought, would be a good base for his projected campaign against 
the Roman empire, here he could find material for an army, and 
ample means of providing it with pay. If he could only gain the 
confidence, and attract to his services, the hardy peoples of Ibezia, 
he would feel in a position to carry out his great design for the 
invasion of Italy. For it must not be forgotten that the foundations 
of Carthaginian greatness rested on a purely mercenary army. But 
before maturing his ambitious schemes he fell in battle, and it was 
not till eight years later that his famous son was prepared to accept 
the legacy bequeathed him by his father. 'Hamilcar, long before his 
death, had succeeded m impressing upon him his ccmvietioiis and 
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ost-imn-tcd tl\e rnobility ot the Cart hagiuian^ and had heoii halted 
some days near the nioutlrof the Rhone when the news of Hannibal’s 
movements reached hint. Piessing rajddly forwards he soon met 
the Carthaginian Inu'seuien, who foil !)uck befoiv him, but he was 
unable io brii g his army to the scone of the [la^sage, till three days 
after Hannibal had quitted it. ^ ' 

Piu’suil was uscle>s in a Inestiit* country, au«l Scipio rlccided to 
retrace his steps, mid t«> nieet {.lie invaders eii their arrival in 
Italy. ^ ^ ^ 

The route of the Carthaginian army mnv \ny along the left bank 
(if the Rhone to tlie town of \hdence. from thence it was continued 
up the valley of the Isere, to the hem! waters of that river. It 
then crossed the Alps, it is snpp<ised,by tlie Little St. Bernard Pass, 
and eutcreft Italy by the valley of A<»sra.. Five umuths were spent 
on the inarch, and of the oibf^Lb men who had actiudly left Spain, 
only some 2b,000 reached tlie promised land. A contemptible three 
indeed to pit against the 7T0/K1O legionaries <if Rome and her 
Italian allies ! 

The Consul Sci|)io had arrived tVaii Gaul and was now in 
command of ^he Roman troops at Placentia. Although numerically 
deficient and short of cavalry he boldly advanced up the valley 
of the Po to meet the invaders, and on the banks of the Ticinus was 
fought the first engagement in the second Punic ^var. It was 
appropriately enough essentially a cavalry action, and the inferiority 
of the Romans in this arm was decisively proved. They were 
driven back with heavy loss, and Scipio declining to risk his infantry 
in a pitched battle, was forced to retire on his base at Placentia, 
leaving the rivers Ticinus and Po between himself and the victors. 
The Numidian Horse followed hard at his heels, to dispute if 
possible the passage of these streams, but the Consul had retired 
rapidly, and had cro.ssed both rivers before he was overtaken. The 
pursuit, however, was not altogether fruitless, for the Carthaginians 
succeeded in cutting off and capturing a force of 600 men, whom 
Scipio had left to destroy the bridge he bad himself constructed 
over the Ticinus. 

The Roman commander wounded and much dejected by his 
rout in tiie first skirmish, here awaited the arrival of his colleague, 
who, at his ui’gent request, had been ordered to his support from 
Rimini* But Hannibal had anticipated this movement, and had 
taken up a positicn on the Trebbia to cover Placentia, and to prevent, 
if possible, the junction of the two armies* The march of Semprouius, 
however, ^vas so well conceived and so ably executed that he gave 
the Carthaginian no opportunity of acting against him, and the 
union of the Roman armies was sticcessMly accompUshed, almost 
under his very eyes* The combined forces numbered about 
4 j 5,000 men; to this Hannibal, with his Gaulish allies, could oppose 
r but 37,000. The armies now faced each other on opposite^ banks ^ of 
the Trebbia, at a point some distance above its jimetion with 
thePo* 
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Tlierc were two parties in the Bornan camp, the one counselled 
delay, the other urged immediate action. Of the proceedings of 
both Hannibal was well aware, and sine(‘ his very existence in 
Cis- Alpine Oaui depended on an early and decisive victory, he 
resolved by the skilful use of a strategem to foree the hands of the 
Kotuaris. A small and open plain that lay tu his front seemed to 
offer conditions admirably adapted to the offensi\e action of his 
cavalry, and a little stream that ineandere(l tlirough it, and whose 
banks were covered with thick bushes, brush wrx.td aud weeds, appeared 
to suggest itself as an ideal spot for an ambush. But the tmemv 
must be induced to cross the river. 

It was December, and a foggy sky and iuelomenr weather 
ushered in the morning of the day of battle, ffarinibab like 
Alexander at Arbela, ordered that his men should sup, he luid 
reconnoitred the enemy, he had matured his plans, he now meant to 
draw the Romans into an immediate battle. Knowing the ambitious 
and impetuous character of the Consul Seiupronius, he skilfully 
induced him to assume the offensive. To this end a corps of 
Xumidian Horse was sent acx'oss the river, to threaten the Roman 
camp. They were opposed by the enemy's cavalry and light aimed 
troops, before whom they gradually retreated, disputing the ground 
as they fell back, The Romans followed them up too eagerly, till, 
finally, Sempronius and his whole army were committed to a general 
engagement. A swollen river separated the combatants, but the 
Romans, undaunted by a storm of blinding sleet, plunged into the 
flood, forded the sti^eam, and rushed impetuously forward to assault 
the Carthaginian position. To the Roman commander, the disposi- 
tions of the enemy seemed apparent —to his front he saw their 
army drawn up in a single line, with mounted men on both flanks, 
and their lightly armed skirmishers falling back before his advancing 
legions. This was all that met his eye; all he appreciated in 
the tactical situation. The name of Hannibal \vas not yet feared 
in Italy, and the Consul judged it an easy task to break through 
the thin and attenuated line of his enemy. The skill of the 
Carthaginian had thus induced the Roman to accept battle on 
groimd not of his own choosing, and with no definite plan of action. 
With a flooded/ and still rising river in rear, defeat spelt disaster to 
the Roman arras. The genius of Hannibal had anticipated every 
movement of his adversary, and his plans had proved so completely 
successful that he now felt prepared to launch that vigorous offensive 
movement he had so carefully prepared* For before dawn he had 
placed his brother Mago in ambush under cover of the steep banks 
of the little Trebiola, with orders to remain concealed till such time 
as he should receive the signal to attack. The Romans had crossed 
the river, their cavalry had been dispersed, their infirntry was now 
hotly engaged, the psychological moment had arrived, and with it 
suddenly appeared Mago and his men. They fell fiercely on the 
Roman flank, and, in the twinkling of an eye, put the legions to 
litter rout— an ideal example of a quick and decisive counterstroke* 
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The Cfjld was extreaie, and the pursuit was not pushed beyond the 
Trebbia, but thirty thousand dead remained on the field, as if to 
tobtify to tlie fact t1uat the <lreaded legions of Rome were no 
longer invincible. 

As a result of tiie vietoiy the greater part of Northern Italy 
passed into the hands of the Carthaginian, and he was able to make 
good his lasses, and increase his army by the enlistment of <a body 
of Gauls. His troops had suffered much from the severity of the 
weather, from insufficient food, and from .scorbutic disorders, owing 
to a want of oil. So intense wa.s the cohl that almost all the 
elephants, und many men and horses had died from its effect. 
Rest was essential to enable his men to recover from the effects of 
their toil and hardships, and the Carthaginian army remained 
throughout the winter in Cis-Alpine Gaul. 

The comparatively unchanging nature of strategic operations 
has been a theme with many military historians, and a modern English 
authoiity finds a striking resemblance between the campaigns of 
Hannibal in 218 B.C. and that of Napoleon III in 1859 A.D. in Northern 
Itzily. If, however, strategy has changed little the fundamental princi- 
ples of tactics have changed less. They remain precisely what they 
were in the days of Hannibal. But the method of their application 
has undergone a revolution as new conditions have arisen to change 
the wffiole aspect of modern warfare. We no longer see tw'o armies, 
after having been laboriously drawn up in battle array, almost within 
sight of each other, suddenly precipitated into action, to decide the 
fate of the day ere the sun has set. On the contrary the fight now 
generally resolves itself into a series of distinct engagements, each 
raging round a different locality, on a front that may extend over 
a score of miles. A day, or half a day, sufficed for Hannibal to gain 
each of his decisive victories; but in the latest examples of modern 
warfiire, a week or more intervened between the beginning and end 
of a battle. An army badly beaten can now generally make good 
its retreat, and live to fiice its conquerors on another day, and on 
another field. But it w^as not so with the Romans, their defeats 
developed into perfect holocausts; and fresh amiies had to be again 
and again levied to take the place of those destroyed. Indeed it is 
said that the Carthaginian invasion of Italy cost the Romans no 
less than eS00,000 men, a nu^ probably unequalled in any cam- 
paign in the wwlffis history. 

The Consuls after their defeat at the Trebbia had fallen back 
on Placentia, and later had retreated in different directions, with a 
view to guarding the two main avenues of approach which lead 
from the valley of the Po into Peninsular Italy. But Hannibal 
when he resumed his rnarch in the following spring crossed the 
Appenines by unbeaten tracks, and, after mcredible hardships, at 
length emerged from the mountains into the fertile valley of the 
Arno.' ' 

He found that the division of the Roman army under Flam - 
rninius had halted at Arezzo, a city lying on the direct route he must 
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take if he would march on Rume, It was slightly inferior iu numbeis 
to his own force, and, cruifidmit in his own powers, he acted with the 
greatest boldness. The Roman eommruider was a man caiKible and 
expeidonced, but hot-headed and iiannibal had ihe Wt 

of gauging the character of hi.s opponents, am! an unerring judconeufe 
in discovering the motives which would prompt them to action 
Ostentatiously passing the ^ lianan camp nimosc within sight, he 
placed himself between the Con-ul find the Imperial city, harrym'^'und 
devastating the country as he mtirched southwards, with the o1)jGct 
of inciting him to action, and biingingMii a deeisi^’e battle before he 
could be joined by his cadleague, wb.>, it was tin Might, must luirry to 
his aid from Rimini. The Cardiaginian route skirted the north of 
the Traseniene Lake, and entend a mountaiiiuus region. The locality 
seemed created for an ambush, -md the quick eye of Hannibal at once 
noted the configuration of the ground, and the manner in which it 
could be used to the best advantage. He concealed his Nnmidian 
horsemen in some wooded hillocks, not visible from the road, near a 
small village, at the entrance to the defile, and these he supported 
by a body of Gaulish infantry. On the heights overlooking the lake 
he posted his light armed troijps. With his main body of xlfriean and 
Spanish infantry, and a detfiehmeiit of C}aiili.sh cavalry, he effectually 
closed all issue from the pass. Should the Consul, in his eagerness 
to avenge himself on the despoikrs of his country, hasten on without 
the greatest precautions, his doom was scaled. His advance would 
be opposed by the main body, his right Hank would be confined by 
the lake, his left by rugged iieights, bristling with light armed 
Carthaginians, whilst theNuinidians and Qauls moving into positions 
on the Roman rear, would bar aii hope of egress in that direetion. 
Should the victims enter the trap escape was impossible. 

Encumbered with the plunder of a fertile province the 
Carthaginian army wended its way through -the defile. Flamminius, 
following hotly at its heel.s, had reached tlie vicinity of tlie lake at 
nightfall. Here lie determined to encamp. Kext morning befim dawn 
he continued his march, under cover of a thick fog which dinging to 
the shores of the lake and the lower slopes of the hills seemed to 
afford him. a good opportimity of suiprising his enemy. Fully 
occupied with his pre-eoneeived plan, he pressed rapidly forward, 
utterly unmindful of these precautions which alone can justify the 
readiness to fissiune great responsibility and to incur the greatest 
risks. Overtaking the enemy and seeing him at last offer battle, 
he at once prepared to accept the challenge. But the confined 
nature of the ground impeded ail attempts at manceu vre, and before 
he could deploy for attack the Carthaginians were upon him. The 
Romans assailed on all sides, and huddled together in one seething 
mass fell an easy prey to the Funic levies. Before noon the battle 
had ended in the total defeat of the Consul Nor was the Roman 
disaster confined to the shores of the lake, for Maharkd, one of the 
niost distinguished of the Carthaginian generals, a few days later 
intercepted a reinforcement ofr 4^000 horse whom Servillius 
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u> ilic Jss^isEuieu ^ his iiiui huvi{ii;( cut nio;sfe 

oftheia to pieces* niadt‘ joixan } - .4 l ia* rouiairHler. Li lii^ purijiut 
Mil ihe iollowin^ the Hnti!*' hu iuot alrviuly uViTtakeii a body 
of ii ,000 Roiuaus, wloo with dtoyrojinoti eijuninr*. had foreotl tlioiV 
wiiy' through the Caithaginiau hno^ ami had ennipeiled them abj to 
ijurrouder. The rout was ou!iij*!ete: the Rojuaii army was in tact 
ileritroyed. , 

The ambush and d«:stnietieM .4 tlie Kumau army c»n the shores 
of the Trasemeue Lake is perhaps the uiost pertbet iilustnition of 
surprise tactics in tlie vvurhis hi*>tory. The success of Haimibai 
was well merited, it was due t‘> no adveutitiuiis ciieiiuistauces, 
tlmigh the accidents ti Hie and place Avere skilfidiv used to serve 
the great masters purpose. The phui was well couceiveil and 
ri'»‘orou.slv executed, utfj'ibutes essential leMlecisive victory. 

The'coriduct of both victor and vaia juished has been the subject 
ef much criticism, the uoe beenuse he did nut immediately nairch 
on Rome, the other for his inaction in (pdetly permitting the enemy 
to turn his Hank at Arezzo. The motive.s of the former will be 
considered later, in the meantime jet ns try and discover those of 
Flamuiinius, The army wliicli he commanded was lumierieally 
inferior to that of his opponent, tbr after the tight at the Trebbia 
the Constils, uncertain as to Hanuibars future movements, had 
divided their forces into fcwu equal parts. As it vvas the object of 
the Romans to delay tiie Carthaginiau by all in their power, it 
woiild appear that a.s soon as Hannibal was located in the upper 
valley of the Arno, both annle.s should have been united to oppose; 
his further progress. Flaniminius slioukl surely therefore have 
fallen back slowly on Cretona, and at- once summoned Servilius 
to his aid from Ritidni. The fortner city was on the direct road . 
to Rome, on the edge of a mountainous regiun, covering the 
approaches to the Tni.semene Here was a country capable 

of defence, and here the united armies of 60,000 Romans, if they 
could not have defcaitod a inucli inferim' force, could have at least 
kept it at bay. With reinforcements hurrying to their aid they 
must eventually find themselves in a position to act vigorously. All 
that was wanted was c*ombine<l action on the part of the Roman 
Generals. Such Wouhl appear to have been original plan of 
Flaiiuniniiis, for as soon its he liuurd of HannibaFs arrival at Fiesole 
he despatched messeogers to Riinini to urge $ervillius to join him 
with his whole army. But the Consuls were political opponents, 
and, like the generals of a later date;, would not always sacrifice 
their personal feelings to the public weal- Servillius, therefore, 
instead of supporting his colle<igiie with his full strength, contented 
himself by sending him 4,600 horsemen. These, as we have seen, 
arrived too late to take any part in the actual battle, and were 
defeated and slain after the rout of the main body was compiete. 
Flamminias must have folt that under these circumstances he could 
not successfully oppose the victor of the Trebbia^ and hesitated iin- 
supported to accept battle on the heights of Crcloua, with little 
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hope of victory, and no good f betpen to 

his rear, defeat would mean d.sabtei between the 

the victor. Moreover, Hannibal ^ ^ ^vith the gi'eatest 

Roman armies and the unpenal city w.. . o (;V)nsnl by rcfns- 

boldness. and incurring the greates risks ..nticinat ng the tactics 
ina to be drawn into an engagement as antru^ 

oAhe great Fabius, and. like him x^atm by 

which to profit, riiis „bores of Lake Trasemenus, 

"“TrLdious F«w,.s tr“s.r'a™r." 

Flamminms m command ^ ^ him into an action 

Hannibal did everything in h p - occasion Fabius 

it was all to no r«rwinian but the ready resource of 

almost outwitted the subtle Ca „igbt and hemmed-m 

the latter saved the situation. _ escane“ Hannibal at last ap- 

in a defile, svitb no visible y'lfji’ use of an artifice again 

peared to be at his mercy, when th . the Carthaginian 

proved successful There happe of these blazing faggots 

camp a herd of 2,000 oxen to , • „ „„ the mountain side to 

were affixed, and they were then ' „ being attempted in 

give the enemy the the" Romans who quitted their 

that direction.-^ ^ment 

Labled to escape from his tOTiblepre^ ^ crowning 

The next great fight m the can p bis skilUs a 

disaster of Cannae, in which Hanni a ggj,^b- 

strategist and tactician, ^ere t soppUes were 

lished by the Romans Wenish themat the expense 

well nigb exhausted, determm ^ an^denlv hrobe up his winter 
of his enemies. With this objen he 

quarters at Geronium, .£ -ear of the Roman army, 

province of Apulia, threw himse ppjy The Roman Generals 

and captured their chief base j^^a two courses alone 

n:ow found themselves on the horns ^ V ^^ ’^bey must retire— 

were open bo them, mther ey^^ army could not long subset on 

inaction 'vae impossible, Jheir^ ^my ^ 

the surrounding country. v"fVflrf»Ansiderations forbade a retieat, 

where it was decided that political oonsidei^^^^^^^ 

and necessitated ^bitrament of a ^b^^ 

mined should be d’lsked as soon reinio Consular armies, 

being hurried forward, should have j ^ pitched in the 

The hostile camps at last tbe httle valley of the 

open and undiilating plain, ; and skirmishing 

Aufidus. Some preliminarv manmmr a advantage, bill at 

place, each side endeavonnng to disliked to fight 

last VaiTO, against the advice of his coue.g 

H— 
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fi battle on groRTicI so favotirable to the iBvincible Cai’thaginian Horse, 
decided to strike the blow which he hoped would rid his country of 
the invaders. The red ensign was accordingly hoisted in the Roman 
camp, and the trumpets called the legions to arms. The great 
Carthaginiiin wjxs never more confident of success, as with calmness 
and resolution he surveyed, from a slight eminence, the mighty host 
forming ill battle array on the plain at his feet. But the sense of 
responsibility did not outweigh that of humour, and to Gisco,a noble 
Carthaginian, who had remarked that the numbers of the enemy vvas 
surprising, he gravely replied that yet another thing astonished him 
more. Upon being asked wvhat this could be, he answered, “ It is that 
amongst such numbers there is not another Gisco/' The little joke 
was appreciated by his hearers, and quickly spread along the Car- 
thaginian lines. It strengthened their confidence in the ability of 
a leader, \vho held his enemy in such contempt, that on the field of 
battle he could make so light of their numbers. But Hannibal had 
reason for his confidence, he had not been idle ; as was his wont he 
had reconnoitred the ground, he had probed the intention of the 
enemy, and hud already formed his plan of battle. With that 
imaginative genius so characteristic of all great Captains, he had 
pictured to himself the whole course of the coming fight, and had 
determined the manner in which he could best ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm of strife into the channels he had prepared for 
them. Since his army was vastly out-numbered, he resolved to keep 
his infantry on the defensive in the initial stages of the fight, and 
to counteract his numerical inferiority by the mobility of his cavalry, 
and by his skill in using the accident of terrain to the best advan- 
tage. The choice of suitable ground for occupation is one of the 
most important operations of defensive tactics, and a rapid appre- 
ciation of its strength and weakness, and the best method of using 
the one and counteracting the other, is a faculty that indicates the 
highest militar)’’ genius. In this art Hannibal excelled. He drew 
up his army in a crescent formation, concave to the line of the 
enemy’s probable advance. It was essential that his flanks should 
l-ie particularly strong, as they were peculiarly liable to attack. 
Here he placed his veteran Spanish infantry and all his cavalry, 
while his less reliable troops formed an arc connecting the base of 
the two horns. But he must not sacrifice everything to render 
his Hanks secure, he must be prepared for other contingencies. 
His troops must possess mobility, to prevent the enemy surrounding 
him, and to enable him to change or extend his front according to 
the exigencies of the fight. He must also guard against the chance 
of his centre being broken, or of being beaten in detail, since a con- 
siderable interval separated the two wings of his order of battle. 
In the superiority of his admirable cavalry, however, he possessed 
a force which efficiently fulfilled these requirements^ plan of 
action was to induce the Bomans to disregard the Hanks, and strike 
at the weak centre, his wings would then wheel inwards and 
totally envelop them, while the cavalry, by moving round the 
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rear would effectnally eat nff al)^ hopoi^ of retreat. But he 
too great a soldier to trust entirely to any pre-couceived notion 
of the enemy’s tnovement.s, and imist have provided against all other 
contingencies. 

The plan of the Roman atfeck showed little skill, and for 
success it depended on their vast superiority in numbers and the 
welbtried courage of their legions* The genius of Hannibal had 
again induced the Romans^ to .sacrifice many of the advantages of 
offensive action, and had again drawn them into battle on ground 
of his own choosing, in conforniity with his own plans. Although 

the Roman army ontmumbered the Carthaginian by more than 

two to one, their line of battle did^ not outflank that of their 
enemies, so close svere their fbnnations that any but the simplest 
manoeuvres were rendered well-nigh impossibk^. Their main, and 
practically their only, attack was delivered directly to their front at 
the Carthaginian centre, but a division of 10,001) men had been told 
off to cause a diversion W surprising and capturing the Carthaginian 
camp, which it was thought Haniiibal could ill-spare troops to 
defend. The day fovoured the Carthaginians, a strong wind had 
arisen, which stirred up the light a>il. ami blew clouds of dust into 
the faces of the Romans, as they advanced in deep and close masses 
to attack the weak centre. Scarcely able to breathe, and dimly 
conscious of their surroundings, they pressed forward into the very 
jaws of death, driving before them the Balearic slingers and 
other light troops. The transition from the defensive to an active 
offensive has been called one of the most delicate operations in war, 
and Hannibal vshowed how its successful issue must depend more on 
leadership and the time for it being happily chosen than upon the 
form it may actually assume. When he saw the confusion in the 
Roman ranks, and judged the legions were toodet^ply committed 
to attempt to withdraw, he ordered an advance all along his line, 
at the same time sending ordei^s his cavalry — ^who had already 
swept the enemy’s horse from the field— to fell vigorousl}^ on their 
rear. A whirling cloud of dust Moved swiftly across the plain, 
bearing with it the trampling sound of a charging mulfeitude, 
Onward it swept, carrying all before it, til! it finally merged itself 
in a still darker sky. 

The thunder clouds close oer it, which when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall mver, heaped, and pent; 

Rider and horse, friend, foe/ in one red burial blent. 

Enveloped on all sides, and pimml into a dense mass without 
the possibility of resistance, the fight like that at the Tmsemene 
Lake, developed into a massacre — there was no question of quarter. 
Nor the force, detailed to surprise the Garthaginian camp, escape 
the fate of their comrades, for the mw Punic levies made a gallant 
resistance, and the Romans were still besieging them, when Hannibal, 
now completely successful, hurried to their i*eiief. The besiegers 
were themselves surrounded, and although they were allowed to escape 
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‘tb their they were forces 1 to an unconditional surrender. 

The Consul Aemeliies Paulus and forty thousand Romans perished on 
that awful day, while almost an equal number v^ere made prisoners. 
Success the most complete crowned the genius of Hannibal, the 
victory was decisive, the Consular army was de.stroyed. A remnant 
escaped to Caniisiuui, some seven miles distant, and gained a tem- 
porary resting-place behind it.^ strong walls* The Consul Varro, 
however, with a body-guard of iiOO horse, fled from the stricken 
held towards the capital, and did not draw rein till he reached the 
citv of Venusia. From thence he sent messengers to the Senate 
inlWing them of his defeat, but the nneon(|uerable spirit of the 
Conscript Fathers rose superior to the disaster, and with unabated 
confidence they prepare^d to defend their city to the last. There was 
no reviling of the defeated Con.sul, there was no talk of surrender, 
there was not even a suggestion fd' terms of peace, all hasty dissensions 
were forgot, and a niuted nation still bade defiance to the victorious 
Carthaginian. 

And now let iis return to the fight, and follow in a little detail 
the exploits of the Carthaginian cavalry on that memorable day. 
Their Commander, Hasdrubal, had under his orders a body of 10,000 
horsemen, and well did he anticipate the Napoleonic maxim that 
cavalry charges are equally useful at the beginning, the middle, and 
the end of the battle. His first objective had been the regular horse 
of the Romans, and these, ere the battle had w^ell-nigh begun, he had 
charged face to face, and, after an obstinate resistance, had driven 
from the field. He then rallied his mm, and led them to support 
the Numidians on the right Aving, against whom the Roman allies 
had hitherto maintained their ground. On his approach, however, 
they fled, and leaving the Numidians to pursue, he brought up his 
own force to the centre of the field in rear of the Roman infantry. 
These, as we have seen, were then engaged in front and flanks by 
HannibaTs African and Spanish veterans and Hasdruhal by a well- 
timed charge on their rear, effectually decided the fortunes of the 

The Carthaginian horse were foiTunate in their leaders, who 
possessed to a marvellous degree the cavalry spirit of enterprise and 
dash. They were never idle, they were quick to see, quick to decide, 
and quick to act. There may be infantry fights, and artillery 
duels in which all depends on the man on the mnks, or on him be- 
hind the guns, but in cavalry eombata leadership is everything, the 
*est is of small account. The achievements of the N umidians must 
’eniain examples for all time, they have never been excelled. Never 
las cavalry, played so prominent a part in any campaign, never has 
t.achievedgreater results, or in 9 ieted such material losses on its foes. 
For fifteen years these irregular horsemen were employed in a hostile 
ountry with none but temporary bases or magazines of supply, 
ud as often as not for lemoved from any means of support. Their 
ndepeudence was remarkable, and this, added to that mobility^^^ 
'bichhas ever been deemed one of the chief factors of success in 
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war, enabled them to effect many surprises, and opened up to them 
many opportunities of cUstinction. Their marked efficiency in the 
service of security is also to be noted : this must have relieved the 
mind of their great chief of those apprehensions, which in lesser 
characters so often paralyse action, and adversely affect the moral of 
an army. And to an army so constituted moral was the very breath 
of its nostrils. 

But even in those days cavalry was an auxiliary arm, and that 
it must remain so cannot be denied. The fate of the vast bodies of 
mounted men who appeared to decide the destiny of nations during 
the centuries that followed the downfall of Rome, and preceded the 
consolidation of the^ modern European nations, serves but to confirm 
this maxim. Let it, however, be granted that cavalry by its modern 
equipment has regained in some degree a certain independence of 
action, and acquired a strategic roll it did not formerly possess. 
Though in civilized w’arfare it has lost the power of inflicting the 
appalling losses of the Carthaginians, its effect in the field of battle 
could never have been judged by the victims of its sabres alone. 
A truer and more scientific standard must be applied when its moral 
effect, and the results of its skilful tactical handling are considered. 
How often has the value of those proved incalculable, and out of all 
proportion to the actual losses of the enemy. 

Hannibal has been blamed by critics of all ages for not following 
up his crowning victory at Cannae, by marching on Rome. Livy says 
it was firmly believed that one day’s delay saved the State, and 
Maharbal, the master of the horse, and one of the best cavalry leaders 
the world has ever seen, would appear to be of the same opinion. 
In vain did he urge an immediate pursuit, but all to no purpose. , 
“Let me advance instantly with the horse,” he is reported to have 
said, “and do thou follow to support me. In four days* time thou 
shalt sup with me in the Capital” But the great Captain remained 
obdurate, and his irate Lieutenant, no longer able to control his 
feelings, thus continued “ Verily the gods have not bestowed 
all things on one man, thou knowest how to conquer, Hannibal, but 
thou dost not know how to use thy victory ” ; 

The first great principle of offensive strategy must always be to 
seek out the armed forces of the enemy, to bring them to battle, 
and to defeat them decisively. The second principle is less fallible, 
but it almost invariably is to march on the enemy*s capital, and by 
its capture, paralyze the organization of his government ; or to 
occupy a province whose joss would compel him to make peace* 
Alexander marched on Babylon after his great victory at Arbela. 
Napoleon had as his objective points on various campaigns, Berlin 
Vienna, Madrid and M the allies in 1814-15 Paris; the 

Prussians in 1866 Vienna ; the Germans in 1870-1 Paris ; the 
Rusaiahs in 1827 and 1878 Constantinople ; and we ourselves in 
numerous small wars have regarded the capital of the co 
objective of our operation. But the attainmeat of this 
point is a secondary consideration to that of 
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enemy's army/ This must always be the first aim, and can only be 
obtained by means of’ a battle, the decisive act of war which com- 
mands and determines all other operations. The possession of the 
capital has thus always been held to be of the greatest importance, 
but the examples of RuSvsia in 1812, of Spain in the Peninsular war, 
and of ourselves in the Boer campaign, show that the greatest strate- 
gists may at times over-rate its value, if the enemy has not been 
previously crushed. In. a centralized administration, like that of 
Rome, however, the fall of the City must have meant the destruction 
of the State, and the breaking up of the Latin confederacy. Why 
then, have asked the critics of all ages, did not Hannibal, after his 
crowning victory at Cannae, march on Rome ? 

The simplest answer that suggests itself to that question, is, 
that the chance of success was not commensurate with the risk of 
failure. At this time Hannibal was about 32 years of age, his 
physical vigour was intense, his mental faculties unimpaired, and his 
health, that condition so essential to a General, apparently robust. 
If a man of such consummate ability, of such transcendant genius, 
in the full possession of all his physical and mental qualities, and on 
the actual theatre of operations, did not apparently act in accordance 
with what soldiers of all times have deemed to be one of the first 
principles of warfare, it follows, I think, that our knowledge of the 
attendant circumstances is too limited to admit of any criticism. 

It is indeed less profitable to criticise than to seek the motives 
of a master of the art of war, so let us try to conjecture some of the 
weighty reasons that may have prevented Hannibal from reaping the 
full fruits of his successes. It was his aim to appeal to the Latin peo- 
ples as a national deli verer, rather than as a foreign, invader, and thus 
to detach the Roman allies, and break up the confederation on which 
the might of Rome depended. But up to this time not one of the 
nations of Italy had declared for him. His resources were limited ; 
his successes had chiefly been due to his cavalry, and this was hardly 
the am with which to conduct a protracted siege. Rome was 200 
miles away, and could not be taken by a coup-de-main ; there was 
still ample time for the stern Roman character to recover from a 
tempoiary panic. Had he attempted the capital and failed, he 
would be the less likely to gain over any to his cause, and he still 
had hopes that time would tell in his favour, Philip of Macedon 
had given him a half-hearted support, he might yet more materially 
come to his aid; there were other enemies of Rome outside the 
Itaiiah JPemnsula. His own countrymen might act more generously 
towards him, when they heard of his great victory, and at last 
extend to him that material support of which he stood ^so much in 
need. Indeed it did appear that at last they had fesolved to 
prosecute the 'Italian campaign more rigorously, for after the news 
of Cannae had reached Carthage, Hasdrubal was ordered to march to 
the support of his brother. A reinforcement of 12,000 foot and 
1,500 horse was at the same time levied for his assistance, but this 
was deflected to Spain on receipt oL the news of a decisive battle 
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on the Ebro, in which the (Jarthagiinans were totally defeated h 
is hanily possible to exaggerate the iniportance of this almosUn 
known fight, for it delayed the advent of Ha^flrubal into Italy hi 
eight vears. Had a fresh Carthaginian JHiny joined Hannibal fo 
the campaign of 214-15, the danger to the Koiuan State must hav 

been infinitely increased. 

Be this as it may, Hannibal profited little by his victoi-y • h 

still hesitated to advance on Konm% and eonfinetl his success to taking 
pussession of Otpua, the most rich and powerful city in Italy after 
the capital The Roirians would not now meet him in battle but 
returned to the defensive tactics of the Dictator Fabius. ’ Bv 
keeping within fortified lines, and close to the slopes of the mouir 
tains, they rendered his cavalry ahnost iriefiective, and a glance at a 
map will show how the physical configuratii.m of Italy aided these 
methods. Hannihal hixd neither the men nor the material to 
conduct a series of sieges; some of the Italian peoples bad now 
certainly joined him, and he had received a reinforcement of about 
4,000 Numidians from Carthage, but three yearn of incessant war bad 
taken a heavy toll from his African and Spanish veterans. As these 
melted away their places had to be filled by raw levies ; indeed it is 
s(ud, that even as early as the battle of Cannae half his army vvW com- 
posed of Gauls. He could not therefore assume the offensive with 
much effect, but he more than held his own against the Roman 
armies. We have only to mention his advance up to the very walls 
of the City, his victories over the armies of Fulvius, Cfraccfaiis, and the 
Pnetor Gnehis Fiilvius, the brilliant cavalry actions near A'enusia, 
where finally the two Consiils, Cris|iinii$andMarcellus were ambushed 
and slain, and the raising of the siege of Locri, to show that the ease 
and luxury of Capua had not daunted the valour of his froops, nor 
unnerved his energetic spirit. 

At the close of the year 20H the condition of the Roman Skfe 
was most critical. She had made superhuman efforts to expel the 
invaders from her borders, but all to m purpose, and now the rumour 
sjpread that Hasdrukd had crossed the Alps, and was actually in Italy 
dtriving the Consul Li vius southwards before him. As the distance 
separating the two Carthaginian armies, lessened the security of the 
Roman capital became the more imperilled, till it looked as if only 
the intervention of the immortal gods could save the State. But 
chance is an element to be reckoned with in war, and how often has 
it happened that the best-laid schemes have been miscarried, through 
the want of a little luck ! Hasdnibal had sent on messengers fo his 
brother, detailing his plans, by which he proposed that the two 
armies should imite at Narnia, on the Flaminian. Way, and march on 
Rome, only some 00 miles distant. But the t wo Numidian horsemen 
and four uauls, bearing his despatches, after having travei'sed the 
greater part of Italy in safety, fell into the hands of Nero, who then 
commanded the Roman army in the south in observation of Hannibal 
This wiis one of these fleeting f>ceasions, which in war take birth and 
flight at the same instont, and well did Nero know how to take 
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•advantage ol‘ it. With (]iucknes8 of perception he saw that at any cost 
Ihe Caithaginian arniies uiust be prevented from uniting, and with 
remarkable ])romptness of decision he decided to march northwards 
to the support of his colleague with a small picked force, and bring 
Hasdrubal to action, ere yet Hannibal was aware of his absence. His 
plan was a bold one, he ran great risks of his absence being discov- 
ered, and of being defeated in detail, but it is when circuinsbances 
are the most desperate that the boldest counsels are the safest. 
With 6,000 inftintry and 1,000 cavahy he at once set out on his un- 
paralleled march — a march which is justly celebrated as one of the 
finest strategic movements on record, and which in the magnitude of 
its results has well been called unequalled— for it decided the fate of 
Hannibal, and the final triumph of Eome. If we search history for an 
exploit comparable to this, perhaps it is only tc be found in Marl- 
boroughs great march from Flanders to the Danube, ^vhen, leaving his 
sea and land base, he placed himself between the French and their 
objective— Vienna. The decisive battle of Blenheim was the conse- 
quence of the strategy of Marlborough, and an even greater victory 
crowned that of Nero. 

The Carthaginian levies fought bravely at the Metaurus, but the 
god of battles was not on their side. Misfortune dogged the footsteps 
of Hasdrubal; deceived, but not dismayed, he turned fiercely to bay, and 
long withstood the Eonian onset. The contest was unequal, but for 
a time victory hovered between the two armies, till Nero, by another 
flash of that genius which had inspired his march, secured her favors 
for the Romans. Baffled by the rugged nature of the ground to his 
front and flanks, 'and unable to make any impression on the Carthagi- 
nian left, he transferred a strong detachment to their right, by a 
long detour, unobserved by Hasdrubal, who was deficient in mounted 
troops. The surprise was complete, the charge which followed was as 
successful as it was sadden. Rolled back in disorder upon each other 
and ovorwhelmed by numbers, his veteran Spanish infantry fought 
gallantly to the last, but it was all to no purpose. Hasdrubal did 
ail a man could do to stem the current of victory, and when he saw 
all was lost, scorning to die a Koman captive, he charged into the 
midst of a cohort, and met the death he coveted. 

The battle of the Metaurus dealt the death-blow to Carthagi- 
nian hopes and ambitions. Hannibal with almost superhuman skill 
did, for a few more years, retain his hold on Southern Italy. No 
Roman General dared face him on the field. But the Romans carried 
the war into Africa, threatening Carthage, and he was recalled to 
defend his native city. -He saw the struggle was hopeless^ factions 
ruled the State, the army was disoi’ganised and disaffected, and, 
almost worst of all, there wiis a dearth of that formidable cavalry 
which had decided so many tights in his favour. So, he endeavoured 
to treat with vSeipio. But the people would not hear of peace, and 
with little hope he pre|mred to fight his last great battle. 

* At Zama the fiist great cavalry General covered himself with 
glory, though in the tight he lost ail but honour. 
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By BRKiADIER GEXERAE J. L. KeIR, Co^rMAXDrXG. 

'FHE xlLLAHABAB BkIGADE. 

Hercules, we are given to understand, bases his reputation as 
a record-breaker on having cleaned out the Augean Stable. An 
opporbiinity at present exists for anyone anxious to Oclipse this 
ancient hero’s grand performance by cleaning out the Indian 
kitchen. - 

Although as a nation we pride ourselves on our cleanliness and 
our common sense, and our title to both these estimable qualities 
stands, in the main, good * still, it cannot be denied, that we are 
gui% of several glaring inconsistencies. 

For instance, a man who is scrupulously clean in his outward 
appearance, and who would never entertain the idea for a moment 
that he should do without his daily bath, or fail to put on a clean 
shirt or collar, will sufler to enter his mouth, and go down his 
throat, food that has been cooked amidst shocking surroundings 
and often in the most disgusting manner. The same man will 
probably take great trouble to see that his dog’s food has been 
properly prepared, and display much annoyance should his stable 
be dirty and there be too many flies about its precincts, while in 
the majority of cases his own kitchen remains a veritable chamber 
of horrors, which he shamelessly acknowledges his want of moral 
courage to face. What just claims, it may be asked, can an indivi- 
dual of this kind put forward to possess either of the virtues of 
cleanliness or common sense ? And yet the case is that of a con- 
siderable perceutage of Englishmen now resident in India. After 
the experience of a number of years in this countiy during whieh 
I have had opportunities, both as a staff and regimental officer, of 
inspecting many mesa kitchens, I am convinced that much sickness 
in the past has^ been due to their insanitary condition, and to the 
apathy which has been displayed with regard to their proper control ; 
and also that this evil still exists to a very unnecessary extent, 

I have listened to several lectures on sanitation by medical 
officers without hearing this subject alluded to. Possibly it may 
be considered too well known to require any reference, but to the 
ordinary lay mind it seems inexplicable that while very great 
precautions are taken to "prevent noxious germs from entering our 
moiiths in the form of dust, etc., we are swallowing them daily in 
a much more solid form from a polluted source which no organised 
effort yet been made to purify. 

The problem of the sanitation of the soldieFs kitchen is in a 

fair way to be solved in a satisfactory manner. The Europeans 
either cook, oiv supervise the cooking themselves ; the kitchens are 
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regularly inspecfcerl and are provided with proper iiteriHila In 
many kitchens there are Warren’s cooking stoves, and in nearly 
all a specially . trained cook supervises the cooking and instructs 
the cook. Any defect iii the construction of the cook-house is at 
once rectified, and the native attendants are obliged to wear clean 
clothes and to wash themselves before handling the rations. 

Enter however an officers kitchen, whether that belonging 
to a mess or to a married man, and you are likely to find a complete 
reversal of all the above conditions. Many women in India openly 
admit their abhorrence of anything that concerns the kitchen, while 
their husbands do not consider its inspection a portion of the do- 
mestic burden which they are called on to share. Things may, or 
may not be, better in the officers’ mess. In some British regiments 
the Mess Sergeant does his duty and keeps the kitchen in proper 
order. A few Indian infantry and battery mess kitchens are bad 
enough to make one wonder how the officers keep as well as they do. 

The pig is, we are told, not by inelination such a dirty animal 
as some would have us believe. Give him a neat stye, and clean 
straw, and he will do it justice and repay his owner for the attention. 
It is the same with the native cook. Give him proper cooking 
utensils, the means of washing and keeping clean, a plentiful . supply 
of fresh water, a spacious and airy kitchen, and above all encour- 
age him by interest and daily visits to live up to your ideal and 
he will be found to repay the trouble spent on him. He is the 
one servant of all others you should be on good terms with. 

" If anyone cares to pursue this subject further he cannot do 
' better than read that Indian classic “ Oulinary Jottings by Wyvern. 

^ ■■ The chapter at the end on Indian kitchens is full of infonnation 
'' ' imparted in a most entertaining form. Would that matters had 
been much mended since he penned it 1 

The mistake made by onr ancestors when they first conquered 
India has never been rectified, and dearly have we paid for it ! 

^ How dearly no one knows i 

Had they on their arrival in the country insisted oil thd most 
minute cleanliness in the preparation of their food, things might 
have been different They, however, allowed the bpportuniiy to 
^ slip and we have been paying for their mistake ever since. The 
situation is unfortunately aggravated by the fact that the natives 
' of this country consider many of our favourite foods unclean, and a 
^ * large section of them carry care and cleanliness in the preparation 
' of their food to an extreme. The result is that they have come to 
‘ ’ regard the European as a being who will eat anything, and for 
whom anything is good enough. We have certainly given and are 
still giving them much encouragement in this viewv 

While a hungry Hindu will throw away his dinner, over which 
the shadow of a white man has chanced to pass, the food of the 
European isin many cases prepared in a hovel which serves most 
of his servants as a smoking room by day, and a sleeping apartment 
by night. 
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Beyond .stating thivS I will not enter into the mimerous other 
unsavoury details connecteil \Yifch its culinary treatment before it 
reaches its terminus, in this ease representcsi by the mouth of the 
cook’s employer. 

Though a large number of people ac<|uiesee in the correctness 
nf the above statement they are as a rule cjuite content to accept 
the situation and adopt a '' non-possinnus ’' attitude. But ought 
these things to be, and can we do nothing to alter them ? 

At present not only is our health jeopardised by our foolish 
inaction, but a positive danger am'aits us should the cook, who has 
up to the present contented himself by, so to speak, poisoning ns 
by passive methods, adopt active ones. Many inquiries after deaths 
from cholera in private houses disclose carelessness beyond belief 
ill the kitchens and thtur surroundings, but in no case is the cook 
considered responsible or is any note made of his name as one 
unfit for further employment. We have allowed the standard to 
sink to the lowest level and there it will remain* 

Why do we eat inferior meat, .sixiden vegetables, tepid soup 
and other mistinesses ? Simpij out of the purest laziness, and 
because we are too slack to attend to such unimportant details. The 
more we investigate, the more we are struck by the disproportionate- 
ness of the whole aspect of the case. 

Many officers spend a comiderable time daily in examining 
animals' food who cannot .spare time to inspect the raw materials 
which they and their brother officers are about to consume. They 
will probably tell you that they could not eat their dinner if they did, 
and yet there is nothing disgusting in the grill room of a London 
eating house, or in a butcher's, fishmonger s or poulterer's shop. 

So much for destructive criticism. Let us now seek for a 
practical remedy commencing by a search for the individual res- 
|}onsible for this lamentable state of affaim 

Acting on the proverb, that those absent are always in the 
wrong, we have already determined that oiir ancestors are blame- 
worthy, and that had they only done their duty we should not 
be face to face with our present difficulty* Although this may be 
a comforting reflection it brings ns no nearer to the solution of the 
problem before us. 

There is, it is to be feared, no disguising the feet that the 
Generals, the Commanding Officers, the P. SL O/s, the Medical 
Officers, the Mess Secretaries, the officers, and lastly the officers' 
wives ^ are all in part resp^iisible for the existing state of affairs, and 
it is only by a strong comWation of all of them that we shall be 
able to free pnrseiVes from the tyranny of the cook. The answer 
then is-~-Combme and organise* ^ ^ ^ 

If Generals of divisions will personally interest themselves in 
the subject and always inchide the officers^ mess kiteben in the in- 
s^pection ofthe unit, or better still inspect it when they dine or lunch 

* Meutumed la^fe ftr the H«ke emptesiH tnul tiol in the order ef their i«ip>rtaii€e* 
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•it the rnesj?. If C. O.'s will do the once a week, and if the 
Mess Secretary will do so daily matters will soon mend ami the 
P. JL 0. and Medical Officer, who have been held in reserve, will 
imt probably -be recjuired to make more than an occasional surprise 
visit. I would lay special stress on occasional inspections at night 
to see that the kdteheu is well lighted. The key should be handeil 
in at a certain hour to prevent the room being slept in. This latter 
precaution is very necessary in cold climates. 

At present it is not customary for Generals to inspect officers’ 
mess kitchens although the mens, which arc in infinitely better 
order, are regularly visited by them. I ain aware that there are 
cxceptioiLS to this but I am speaking generally. 

Although many C. O.s inspect their officers’ mess kitchen, they do 
iyu either on fixed days or after due notice has been given and there- 
fore see matters at their best. 

The Medical Officer is often a dining meiuber of the mess and 
very diffident about bringing to light what he knows to be wrong, or 
possibly after reporting things once or twice, and finding that no 
notice "is taken, he complacently accepts the situation preferring 
to let matters remain as they are rather than have any unpleasant- 
ness with bis hosts for the time being. 

The Mess Secretary is probably a jruiing officer in rude health 
and with an unfailing appetite, who considers any work in connection 
with the kitchen derogatoiw. A lifeless, mechanical performance of 
his duty is all that he can afford in this direction. 

Reform is required under two main heads— the cook and his 
kitchen. 

The modern Indian cook is produced from the bazaar and you 
are lucky if you can discover anything of a reliable nature about his 
previous history. He is always supplied with a large number of bits 
of paper which describe the virtues of a man who may or may 
not be himself. • All means of identification are as a’ rule lacking and 
quite young men have been known to pmsent testimonials earned 
about the time of the Mutiny. 

Owing to the fact that some |>eople never enter their kitchens, 
so-called cooks are engaged who earn reputations for skill in their 
craft by the simple device of calling in the aid of a brother cook of 
superior attainments whenever their master or mistress has friends 
to dine. 

This is sometimes varied by one cook taking two or three situa- 
tions and putting in a substitute for ordinary occasions only con- 
descending to cook himself when there is a dinner party. The 
above are well authenticated facts, not loose statements. 

. There are plenty of good cooks, but with them we are not at 
present concerned- The b^ cooks should however be either ended 
or mended, as many of them are a positive danger. The question 
naturally arises— How can you define a bad cook? • 

At present we are not in a position to determine the .skill of the 
individual in tffie pi‘ej)aration of food but nitisfe confine oia*selves to 
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‘iceiiig tlmfe he comes up to a certain standard />f cleanlinasii and carries 
out certain sanitary laws. For this purpose I consider all cooks 
should be licensed under circumstances I shall explain later, and 
that a register ut them should bo kept in each cantonment in the 
Cantonment ilagistrate’s Office. 

Licenses should at hrst be granted free subject to the restriction 
that they svill be cancelled in case of culpable negdect certified by a 
Medical Officer and approved by the Cantonment Magistrate. 

In case of a license being withdrawn a fresh one might be granted 
at the expiration of a fixed period, and on payment. 

A general form of license should be issued and filled in at each 
station. 

Licenses should be valid for one year, but should be renevvable 
annually. 

In case of cooks engaged through the Cantonment ifagistrate a 
small fee would have to be paid to the fund to cover Asmrking 
expenses. 

Cooks seeking employment without a license would render them- 
selves liable to punishment. Licenses should not be transferable or 
valid in any other station beside the one issued in. 

No unlicensed cooks should be engaged either in barracks or 
Cantonments. 

By this means not only will the cooks be kept under some 
control but officers will be enabled to engage cooks about whom soine- 
thing is known and who can be traced. A scheme of this kind wmuld 
be quite useless unless adopted by all military cantonments, but it 
seems to present' no great difficulties such as have to be faced in 
the general registration of all servants. Should the system prove a 
success it might in time be extended to other servants. 

If the Cantonment authorities be not legally authorised to 
take action as indicated above, the experiment might be tried in the 
Punjab and cooks included in a Licensing Act under a set of 
resembling those under Avhich the hackney carriage driver receives 
his license. The matter is not one that concerns the military offi- 
cers alone but extends to hotels, railway stations, clubs, etc., and 
other ptiblic and private civilian establishments. What sh6uld be 
aimed at is ageneral raising of the standard of kitchen management— 
the replacement of dirt and Brown Sauce '' by cleanliness 
plain wholesome cookery. 

Although the reform of the kitchen will doubtless result 
the reform of the cook, there are several points in connection with 
former which should be made clear, always remembering that it is 
most unlikely^ that before things reach what are considered by the 
white population to amount to a serious danger, any attempt to alter 
them will be made. The putting of the law in motion is naturally 
slow and eumbersome process and action will only result from pro- 
portionate pressure. Will any pressure be forthcoming' I ^ 

Inspection to be effeetiva must be methodical. The inspectoj' 
must make up his mind as to the points to which ^^h^ 
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direct his special attention. The ordinary officer walks into a 
kitchen without any fixed idea in his mind as to what he intends 
to inspect. To assist him I Avill smiimariwse under different head- 
ings what ho might with advantage direct his special attention 
to : — 

(1) The jfoqr mg. is the best, but failing this the 
floor should be either brick or flagged stones. In any 
case it should be kept in good repair so that dirt cannot 
lodge in holes and interstices. Mud for a flooring is 
quite inadmissible and should not be ])ermitted. The 
floor should bo washed periodically and kept dry and 
clean. 

(t) Ventilation .' — Good windows should be provided, nnd 
nothing should be permitted to block them. Gauze wire 
should be provided for both windows and doors. 

(d) ^Vater.—li pipe water is not provided in the kitchen, a 
plentiful supply of good fresh water should be at hand 
and should be replenished daily, Massacks should never 
be permitted, all water being brought in covered iron 
buckets. The water arrangements m the soldiers' kit- 
chens are excellent and consist of an outside tank of 
galvanised iron which is on a raised stand and can be 
filled from the outside. A pipe connects it into the kitchen. 

(4) Utensils . — ^This inclodes cooking pots, furniture, etc. 

Many cooks still prefer the tinned^copper dekehie to 
cook in, probably on account of the small monthly allow- 
ance they draw for tinning. Enamelled iron or alu- 
minium cooking pots are preferable and are easier to 
keep clean and less liable to cause poisoning. Theoft- 
ener all cooking pots are inspected the better. 

The tables, meat-safes, chopping blocks, etc., should be kept 
scrubbed and free from all dirt. They require periodical renewals, as 
some from want of attention may become the home of most undesir- 
able tenants. 

It is no uncommon thing to find the meat-safe used as a tempo- 
rary poultry house for live hens and pigeons who share the accommo- 
dation with the rest of the day's provisions. 

Treat your cook liberally, even handsomely, but not extrava- 
gantly in the matter of requisites for his kitchen. If he be a good 
man it will repay you well If a rogue you will soon find him out 
and the sooner you are rid of him the better. 

(5) Lighting,— 11 you do not light your kitchen properly at 

night you cannot expect good service from your cook. 
Therefore see that he has a good allowance of oil and 
getait. : -v 

((>) Drainage.— The kitchen sink for washing up should be 
raised well above the level of the ground so that water 
running out of it can be caught in a receptacle standing 
on. or above the level of the ground outside the house. 
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Snnkc-a \v«‘l!s to fatch the draina^^e ai-e an abominaf ^ 
and have eansed much evil. They -shonlfl never']" 
allowed. A roeeptac-Ie for dry refu.se .should also 1 
provided out-side the kitchen, 'fhjth should havecovl' 
constantly ou them. It will prevent dogs from raT * 
bing in them, and keep down the Hies. The Hoorlf ) 
the sink should he of some non-porons material so tk 
it can be kept clean and dry. ' ■ 

The officer in charge of a mess will do well to bear the folW 
ing in mind : — 

(1) Inspect the kitchen every day giving speciid attention ' 

to the above points and insisting on the cook and hi 
assi.stants being cleanly dressed. ® A 

(2) Allow no smoking or sleeping in the kitchen and onlv 

permit certain servants to enter it. 

(3) Order the dinner every day looking up the notes you 

have made on last night’s menu and seeing that they ^ 
receive attention. See what the cook has bought in the i 
bazaar or what has been sent by your tradesmen and I 
take his book with prices and initial it. Make the cook ! 
hand in hfe dirty jkara m to the hejid waiter in your pre- ! 
sence and have them replaced hy clean ones. This is i 
nm.st neces-sary if cleanliness Is to he kept up. Other- i 
wise he will keep clean ones to .show and keep on using 
dirty ones. The whole of this if carried out luethodi-*; 
cally ought not, except on special occa.sions, to take more 
than a quarter of an hour. ' 

I shall conclude with a few remarks about the management of 
meases. 

There i.s little doubt that a catering me.ss is much the cheaper \ 
and best. The me&sman is quite a suprrrfluity and a veiy expensive i 
one. He as a rule cramps the cook by -starving him in provisions * 
or by providing him with inferior ones. The best of cooks will never 
do any good under a grasping mes-sman whose servant he is and not 
yours. Let u.s have no middleman. If we are to be cheated let it be 
done first hand, ie., by the head cook who should do the marketing 
and be respon-sible for the quality of the foori .supplied. If you deal 
with the Government dairy for milk, etc., with a good butcher and 
baker, and" with a Government garden for vegetable.s, catering is not 
a very irksome duty, and well rejoays this trouble. Many excellent 
works have been written on this .subject and with their assistance yon 
will save money and do your mess welt 

See that you have a sufficient supply of crockery for the_ largest 
number you are likely to entertain. Unless you have, either the 
plates will be dirty and cold or you will have agonising panses in 
your dinner while they are being washed. 

Fuel is e.xpensive and you must be liberal if j'ou expect good 
cooking. There is no rea.son however why you should keep all the 

mess servants in wood. Oil stoves are e.xcellent auxiliaries to kitchen 
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hut cooks often obiecb to them fearing their charcoal and 

tarnitiue, ^ 

morl allowance will be cut 

'' An extravagant cook who does you well may be tolerated, but 
incompetent cheat should not be endured for a moment. Cooks 
“ like all other human beings, the more interest in and sympathy 
with them you show the better you ^vill find them. 

Some of the most recently built houses in Northern India 
, ’ ^ijgii. kitchens attached to the main building and in some cases 

en inside them. This is an e.xeellent plan and can only lead to the 
hst results. The .separation of the kitchen from the dwelling is one 
f the chief causes of the defects complained of in our Indian hoiise- 
h Ids The Cantonment Committee should insist on all kitchens 
h 'ii^kept up to a proper structural standard and the Cantonment 
Micfltrate should make an annual report on them bringing to notice 
anv that are below the mark. In these days of bicycles and quick 
transnort the duties of inspection are very much simplified, and as 
only a certain number of kitchens would require attention the increase 

of work would not be great. , , , , • , . , u i- -f -f 

There is nothing new in what has been wntten above, but it it 

raav have caused anyone, who has had the patience to read it, to 
verify practically the statements made and to assist in the “ Great 
Cleaning” which in the opinion of many is so urgently required, the 
writer will feel that he has been more than repaid for his trouble. 

Since writing the above I have been appointed to the command 
of a Brigade and have had' an opportunity of putting ray theory 
into nractice. Out of the nine officers’ mess kitchens m my com- 
mand I found that from 40 to 50 per cent were in a very insanitary 
condition, two are being entirely rebuilt and two have had structural 
alterations made in them. Quite half of them were using mas.sacks 
for the conveyance of their water, and about the same proportion 
had the cess-pool system of drainage without fly protected recept- 
acles. lam still (six months after my arrival) endeavouring to 
perfect their outfit and management. 

^ I append a list of questions to which answers have to be 
submitted to me monthly by the respective medical officers in 
charee, and may remark that Question 6- yon thoroughly 

satisfied that the standard is up to that exacted from the British 
soldier in barracks ?— has invariably been answered by those com- 
petent of forming an opinion, to the effect that the kitchen referred 
to was below the given standani. In this I entirely concur. 

The one sure tell-tale at inspection.s of this sort is the presence 
of flies in any numbers. Where there is smoke there is fire, and 
where there are flies there is filth. No matter how clean the place 
may appear, you may be sure that it is only got up for inspection. 

^ My chief hope in bringing this subject into promiTOnce is 
not merely to improve the sanitary condition of officers mess tatchens, 
but, in time, to raise the standard of culinary operations through- 
out India. With a very slight effort the standard of ram kitchens 
can be improved 50 pr cent, and with their advance the rest of 
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the military community will keep pace. Once the danger of the 
present position is realised and fairly faced I have no fears for the 
future. 

The difficulty is to awaken interest in what is generally regard- 
ed as a despised drudgery, I am also convinced, that the evil is 
so deep-seated that nothing but the personal interest of the senior 
officer present, supported by his siiperioi's, can make any impression 
on it ; and that the feeling that duties of this kind are undignified 
is so ingrained, that force of example to combat it is more than 
ever necessary. The preservation of health is too important a 
matter to be left to chance. . 


Report on Sanitary Condition of Officirs' Mesa Kitchen 
of for the month of — , 








an essay on a suggested course of double 

COJIPANY TRAINING FOB THREE WEEKS. 

By Majob E. R. MoRxoir, 56 th Rifles, P. P. 


Dining the whole course of the year a Double Company Com 
, niander is only able to obtain his Double Com 
iBtroaootoryremar . jt; is struck off si 

duties for Double Company training. It is therefore incumbeot oi 
them to- carefully corisifler how this valuable opportunity may b 
taken advantage of in order to secure the best results. No battalio! 
or brigade can possibly commence its annual training with an' 
chance of success, till its integral portions^ down to the smalfes 
units, have been thoroughly grounded in their work by the officer 
or non-commissioned officers commanding them. I am more con 


cemed in this essay with the re.sults of Double Company training a 
effecting the battalion it belongs to. Military history of modem time 
bristles with so-called “ regrettable instances " which can be traeei 
to the faulty training of, possibly, the smallest unit in- a battalion. 

It is, I think, generally agreed that — 

(w) owing to- the terrain fought over on the N.-W. Fnmtie 
wars in India ; and also to- 


(hy the wide distances and intervals which Rave to be main 


tained now-a-days to pass over the- fire-swept ground 
decentralisatioa of authority is the keynote to aim a 
in all training. 

By this. 1 do not mean to- imply loss of discipline but gain 
For as in the higher commands' a brigade should know first -wha 
his Divisional Commander is aiming at, and then hare a firei 
hand te train his brigade in conformance with the latteFs- genera 
instructionss so- also the Etouble Company Commander ahouM firs 
know what his Battalion Commander’s ideas are for working tE 
whole battalion (or four Double Companies) in order that the formal 
though having full* latitude as* regards the details of his Boubh 
Company training, may train his smaller command for the Benefii 
of the larger unit, when the four Double Companies go* on- fo thi 
next stage, ie., Battalion training. lathe Indian Army it iaalsi 
absolately necessaiy so* to instruct Company Comraandfei* ^ 
N>C.. O.'s and’ men that they may accept the responsibility o: 
departing from- an order, if they have to face a situation' quil^ 
unforeseen' when thS' order was* given. They must be taugHl 
to- exercise common! sense instead of being mere' machines; fin 
who can say in the modem battlefield wbat occasions- may arae 
for the meeting of which no cast-iron- rule is laid down in; any Bck^ 
either published by authority, or connected' with former wars? iS 
many Commanding Officers in their ambition to attain a elocf-worl 
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‘battalion (if I may he prdoned for using this expression) are apt 
so to fetter all the junior ranks that their good points are not 
brought out, and, above all, they lose the power which they may, or 
most certainly should, possess of acting without reference to superior 
authority when the occasion arises which may necessitate a depar- 
ture from ordinary methods. I therefore urge that having given 
Double Company Commanders a general idea of what is required of 
them, they shoula be allowed by their Commanding Officers to select, 
decide, and work out their programmes themselves ; for they should 
be the ones most a<^uainted with the weaknesses of their small 
commands, and can bring pressure to bear during their training to 
atrengthen the weak links they have discovered. Double Com- 
pany training, I think, must be progressive— commencing with the 
training of sections under their Section Commanders in the first 
iveek (as in the cavalry) and ending up in the last week mih that 
of the whole Double Company- — under the supervision of the Double 
5omp^*<B.y Commander of coui'se— all British officers being umpires. 

We now come to the next point. Every officer must read up 
(or himself, not only the history of ancient wars, but modern ones 
as well ; our present (jommander-m-Chief has placed valuable mate- 
rial at our disposal from the reports of experts who were present 
during the last great wars* From reading the above we shall arrive 
at conclusions which will guide us in training our men. 

In India we have to m prepared to deal with problems— 

(а) which concern so-called savage warfare, those which 

obtain in wars on the N.-W, Frontier of India and 
also in bush fighting in Burma; 

(б) with civilised warfare problems, as illustrated by the Boer 

and Russo-Japanese Wars. 

1 put (a) first as it may be the fortune of any of us, at any stage 
in our career, to be engaged in this class of warfare. 

. Cla^ {by we have to be always in a state of preparedness for. 
I will endeavour to show what we should teach our men in class 
(a) and class (6), firom the experiences of the Tirah Campaigni*n the 
former, and the Transvaal (Boer) and Russo-Japanese wars in the 
latter. It is most difficult in open country to make the Indian 
imagine it is the jungle of Burma. I have therefore omitted this 
portion of savage w^are. 

> We shall benefit materially by realising what the Tirah 
. " Campaign of 1897 has to teach us on this sub- 

^ campaign fought in a country well 
‘ adapted to its hardy inhabitants, the Afridis 

and Orakaais, and which has to be viewed personally in order to 
g^p the difficulties with which troops unaccustomed to hill warfare 
wip have' to cope ; against some of the best skirmishers the world 
produce armed with a very feir proportion of small bom riffes, 
which they know are good, of them have probably b^n 

stolen at one time or another from us I Tribes as hardy ana active 
^s qhamois impelled by the idea, not only of defending their houies 
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but with fanaticism which promises untold glories if they kill their 
opponents. From reading about this kind of warfare or from p^- 
Honal experience I would iulvt)ca to the importance which must be 
attached to the following points ; — 

L For some unknown reasons the N.-W* Frontier 

triboHman objects to any body of men, however small, above him. 
Security at the halt is therefore obtained by piqueting hills even 1| 
tuiit's away from the camp or bivouac — (vide camp of the 1st Brigade 
at Karaiumv on 25th— *2Hth December 1897). These piquets are 

It is to be noted that piquets close round the camp should 
aim) 1 h* placeil in some cases. 

2. Adrnnred and Rear Guards,— Ahe security of the advance 
h also attained by piqueting the hills within range, with a support 
to tn tjry three or four piquets. The proper method of doing so, and 
h<nv omnection is maintained with the column, can only be learnt by 
pmctice, and this requires a great deal of practice ; and men have to 
DC told that the brunt of the fighting will fall on the rear guards, the 
piquets joining in and strengthening them as they pass. Instances 
are rife of disaster which has followed the action of a piquet leaving 
its post by mistake. The good commanders of rear guards, with 
well trained regiments and smaller units under them are valuable 
assets. It must be impressed on the men too that no force, however 
small, can make even a short halt without piquets above them. 

3. Flank Guards, — Piquets dispense with the ordinaiy civil- 
ised warfare flank guards. 

4. The laying' out of and selection of grounds for camps and 
bivouacs with a defensive perimeter — ^night rests for rifles — -chipas.— 
That the reckless waste of ammunition in useless night firing is to 
be forbidden. 

5. Loading up of Transport^ its care, method of marching- 
foraging parties— convoys.— The comfort and wellbeing of a Double 
Company depends on how its transport is loaded and treated. 

6. How necessary it is for every officer and man to have an eye 
for country ; if they have not that faculty then to use every endeavour 
to gain it. 

Attack— vcmtml support— selection of ground to advance 
over and how to do it.— Once the savage enemy has got on the run 
to make a decisive action of it and nob stop till he is either destroyed 
or loses his moral The care of the wounded and conveying them 
along is a moat txying part of this warfare -. judging distances, 
fire control, distribution of reserve ammimition. 

8. That men thoroughly trained as scouts in hills can 
get information and inflict damage, with infinitesimal loss to them- 
selves— (mde 5th Gurkha Eifle's scouts* work in Tirah, 1897). 

Bv^ea and Ambwccides m& 

10. and their itses and abuses/ 

11* That a passive defence is hopdcss — a vigorous 

defence with counter-attaeks on every possible occasion will impress 
the enemy most. 
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13 . Officers and men must be accustomed to hard marching 
and understand that they must accept responsibility and be prepared 
at any time to act on their own initiative. 

In (a) I have noted a few of the most important lessons our men 
hav’e to be taught for savage warfare of the 
(.>Civms«a warfare on the N-W. Frontier of 

India; and can now .as briefly as possible deal with what is. to be 
learnt from two recent campaigns, commencing with the Boer war^ 
If we compare the characteristics of the combatants and their modes, 
of fighting at the commencement of this campaign, we note that the 
British failed in initative, and in the sensible application of the 
lessons they had learnt at Aldershot and elsewhere. They possessed 
discipline and courage. The Boers on the other hand had no cohesion, 
fought each man for himself, had common sense and initiative, but 
lacfced discipline and any idea of mutual support in action. We- 
want to combine the best qualifications of the combatants in thk 
war in order to make our men what they should be. It is again 
prominently demonstrated that the soldier must be grounded in the 
principles of his w^ork and then be encouraged to develop his powers 
of common sense, and initiative in such a manner as. to be able to 
deal with the various unforeseen situations in which he may find him-* 
self, to the best of advantage, not only as regards himself, but for his 
comrades, holding in view the aim of his commander which lias, been 
previously explained to him.. 

These habits of common sense and initiative ai'e doubtless 
acqufred by the men who have been at any time under the fire of 
modern rifles, and who have fought against the- Afridlis and like 
tribes, in their rugged country, in its way an excellent training for 
soldiers, but one must not fall into the error of thinking the results 
obtaiBedi from wars, with tribes wanting in leadership, discipline, 
cohesion^ and training; will' enable our men to face a war against a 
highly-trained, welbdiscxplined, and civilised enemy;' though the 
hobbits acquired in the former will doubtless^ enable the men con- 
cerned to adapt to themselves more readily to the new conditions 
they have to encounter, provided that they have previously studied 
or been taaght what is expected generally of them. It appears to me 
that if one compares the Boer war with the Japanese war one cannot 
help being struck with the fact that in the latter, from the smallest 
units to, toe largest, the results obtained by the Japeneae were due 
toi careM trmning in peace time. The perfect working of the whole 
unit showed the perfect training of its component parts. The Boer 
wnjj abounds in ilkistrations in its initial stages of what foulty peace 
training results iOi ie., failure. One must however exemph the troops 
sent out. from India, who had the previous advantages* we ha^ve, of 
executing their peace work over large and varied tracts of country* 
It is most useful to the military reader, who is anxiaus: to give his 
merfc sound teaching, to compare the attempts at crossing the Tugela, 
or the unsuccessful attempt on the Modder River with the successfitl 
fight at Dietfontein, and argue out for himself what was the secret of 
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-success in instance!?, anrl the causes for failure in the former, 

This wan I think, furnishes the following seed thoughts which may 
i>rove useful in preparing our Double Company programme for training 
‘ 1. The necessity /or injormution, and reUahle infonmtim 

of the enemy being obtained is prominently to the fore even for 
the smallest unit concerned. 

2. The practice in peace time of methods for transmitting the ^ 

information obtained to the commanders and other units in fop i 
Neighbourhood. • i 

3. All ranks mtist acquire an eye for country and ground -{vide 
Spion Kop where we failed to gra.sp, till too late, that we had foken 
„p a useless position to entrench for defence). 

4 Totiek once obtained must be kept with the enemy. 

5. (a) That in the attack by even a small unit, it is not sufficient ^ 
only to manceuvre the enemy out of his position. The "holding” 
part of the attack is intended to develop such a fire as to prevent the 
enemy from leaving that portion of the po.sition attacked. 

(6) The proper methods of advancing over different kinds of ' 
grounds, and the almost mechanical reinforcing of the first line has to ^ 
be taught so as to increase the volume of fire to the highest possible i 
development before the crisis. 

(o) Always even in a Double Company to have a small unit in i 
hand to face the unexpected. j 

6. Casualties must be practised, juniors to at once assume I 

command when senior.? are di.sabled. I have found Native Officera 
and other ranks "killed” in peace time with difficulty realize that 
they are supposed to be on the instant out of action, and are very ' 
fond of shoutirw to the nest senior to take command. I . suggest 
that B. O.’s, N. 6.s’, N.-C. 0.’.s and men made casualties should kneel 
and take off their haversacks, this being the sign that the man con- I 
cerned is out of action. ) 

7. TFe snust instil into our men that it is cheaper in the end to ' 
carry a place with considerable casualities than to let an eijemy escape 
and have to keep on fighting him. 

8. Observatimi of fire efect.—l suggest each half section should 
have one man told off, ^ a trained observer, to watch where bullets 
strike, when this is possible. 

9. Judging distance must go hand in hand with musketry and 
all out-door parades, The Boers showed us on more than one occasion 
how useful their knowledge of picking up ranges proved. 

IQ, Trenches .- — It is hardly necessary to dilate on this point— | 
the Boer trenches are so well known — the chief points about them are 
that they follow the He of the ground, and are invisible. _ Men should 
be tau^t that these trenches are not to be made with a view to 
passive defence only. * 

The value of dummy trenches has also been proved. Men 
should also leara that movement of any kind at once disclose* their 
rfrhereaboute. If tfefnfehes are advanced down the enemy’s side of 
the hill, covered ways mast be made to the reaf. ‘ “ - 
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11. That however safe a country, either being operated over 
or in Vhich a body of men is halted, appears, it is criminal to forego 
careful protective measures (Saunas post is a lesson showing what 
neglect or careless work leads to; and even a precipitous cliff must 
not be left unwatched). 

12. The necessity and caref ul practice in peace of night opera- 
tions, formations and movements, for without practice in moving 
over a countiy in the dark in peace time failure will result in action. 

13. Again the whole war shows the necessity for training all 
ranks to accept responsibility and act with common sense and 
judgment. 

The excellent points worthy of note, and to be embodied even 
in the training of the smallest of our units, are 
numerous, that a few of the most important 
only can he touched on in an essay of this 
lengfciu It is strikingly evidenced too by this war that the Japanese 
had taken to heart and practised their troops with method and 
common sense in the lessons they had deduced from our war with 
the Boers. 

Prince Kraft in his Letters on Infantry '' dwells on the import- 
ance of making men hard, agile, and immured to fatigue, before 
they pass on to the ordinary parade exercises. The Japanese appear 
to do this with their men as a training for war exercises. I think we 
hardly grasp the necessity for doing so enough. For instance I 
understand the Japanese make short rushes during the attack 
advance ; and the value of passing over 50 to 70 yards at a time of 
the fire-swept 2 one at top speed appears self-evident ; there is just 
as much necessity to pmctice one’s muscles to do this as it is for a 
man to train for a short race. He has to rise, rush, and lie down at 
once at the spot he has selected to advance up to. 

% Attach — (a) The Japanese deploy from close to extended 
order very rapidly, then advance by waves: the supports, in the 
ssune formation at about 150 yards distance. 

(6) Digging during the attach — As soon as we can get sufficient 
tbols^and suitable ones, this should be second nature to the skirmisher. 
The Japanese firing line half completed a shelter trench and then 
advanced at the double, and occupied a fresh one, while the supports 
completed the first one! From the little practice I have been able 
to give my Double Company, I believe our men will be quite as keen 
and good as the Japanese are. 

(o) To at once prepare a position taken for defence and be 
ready to repulse a counter-attack. 

3; Qur men in the Indian* Army require a 

lot ofpraotice in sending in good reports and should be taught what 
points to leave alone and what to report on* The Japanese also 
thoroughly reconnoitred the ground they purposed operating over. 
Reports should never be sent in by less than two orderlies. 

^ inkling of what was about to occurcould be 

obtained even from the private' soldieri ' * ” ■ ' 
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5. Outpost Duties . — Dispositions appear to have been the salne 
aa oura, the Japanese troops only show us how carefully, strictty and 
with what common sense they carried out their duties, the excellent 
results in war being due to good peace training. 

6. Scouting — Spies . — The value of reliable scouting, the 
methods of passing information, seems to have been perfected % the 
Japanese. At the same time we are far ahead of them as regards 
signalling by helio, flag, and lamp. From what I can gather too, 
though it is opposed to all our old ideas, our men must be practised 
to spy in peace time, and be made to be on the look out for spies 
in their midst. There can be no reason why this should not be done 
in inanceuvres or training if it is required in war. If it leads to 
nothing else it will ensure the practice of secrecy. The Russians 
could And out next to nothing about the Japanese, whereas the Boers 
knew all they wanted to about us. 

7. Even the smaller unit commanders must learn that it is their 
object to push whatever they are going to do through in the way 
moat advantageous to themselves, and not to do it in the way the 
enemy wishes them to, also not to disclose to the enemy by their own 
movements what he is reconnoitring to learn— the passage of 
the Yalu, the Japanese precautions, as compared with the Russian *3 
want of them). 

8. Trenches , — The importance of concealing their trench posi- 
tions in every way was thoroughly grasped by the Japanese ; and the 
disastrous results of want of hem-cover and exposure to view of the 
Russian trenches is instructive. 

9. Distrihuiion of mnnmnition and replenishing.—'TLh^ re- 
sults of peace practice in war training are here worthy of note^ 

10. Infantry (even the Double Company) should be practised 
with artillery and cavalry in order that the necessary co-opemtion 
and mutual support requisite can be realised in peace trainings. I 
suggest one or two days in the training being devoted to this. The 
methods of passing over ground too, which has been successfully 
ranged by the enemy's artillery, may be gathered from several of 
the Japanese successes. 

11. Night Operations .— Japanese usually assaulted just 
before dawn. It is hardly necessary for me to so enlarge on 
careful peace preparationsi necessary to ensure the success of night 
operations in war. Gur failures in the Boer war when compared 
with the Japanese successes are evidence of the results ensuing 
from the previous peace trainings of the troops cGncerned. 

1% The necessity for decentralisation of authority, which 
can only be attained by making all ranks do their own work, and 

4o for them, as well as to accustom men to responsibility, 
and to assume higher commands than their own at a moment*s 
notice, can only be practised in peace, to be of use in war* 

Obstacles.— Thci mstkmg of modem obstacles, wire ea- 
tanglement, mines, etc*, should receive more attention in peAce 
manceuVres. This can only be done if a sufficient supply of materiel 
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can be obtained. A. certain number of men per company should 
always have wire*cutters, and be taught how and when to use 
them. 

14. The numher of good glasses supplied by Government to 
the rank and file in the Japanese Army was far in excess of what 
we have. Observation can be cultivated without glasses, but the 
human sight is limited, and I think our supply is meagre in com- 
parison to the good results obtainable if a larger supply were 
issued. In any case every N.-C. O. should have a good pair and 
be taught how to use them. 

15. It must be patent to all that the net results of the war 
I am noting on show how carefully the principles of war were 
inculcated into each man s brain ; and how the men had latitude 
given them and were able to apply these tp the varied situations 
which they encountered without flinching against a European foe. 
One cannot help being struck in considering the three wars I have 
touched on, that to prepare a man for war; civilised or otherwise, 
the same qualities require to be developed. 

Considering that for the greater portion of the year, owing to 
Concinsioa. duties, furlough, leave, etc., neither Double 

Company Commanders, Company nor Section 
Commanders, ever have an opportunity of seeing their units at full 
strength, and also that sections are frequently worked by senior 
sepoys or junior IsT.-C. O.'s, I think it is remarkable how well trained 
they are. It rests therefore with the Double Company Comman- 
der at Double Company training to rouse a spirit of enthusiasm 
by making his wmrk as interesting and realistic as possible, and 
thus prevent men from thinking it is a thing that has to be got 
through and the so oner it is done the better. I think tents should 
always be carried and used ; and officers and men be made as com- 
fortable as possible. 

2. I do not personally believe much in lectures to Native 
troops. Each day’s work should be prefaced by a short but care- 
ful expianation of the work about to be undertaken on the ground 
about to be worked over ; and at the end of the problem set, the 
faults which have actually come to notice should be impressed on 
all concerned then and t&re. 

3. Field practices with ball should go hand in hand with 

the advanced stages of Double Company training ; and the results of 
careful training on measured ranges can then be put to practical 
use under service conditions. ‘ 

4. A careful report on his subordinates and the work done 
should be submitted by the Double Company Commander to his 
Commanding Officer at the end of the* training, as this is the only 
real opportunity for sifting the good from the bad or useless men 
under his command. 

5. The Commanding Officer will in addition, having previ- 
ously been furnished with a programme of the training, inspect the 
Double Oewnpany on any days he selects, aqd will have an opportunity 
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oi seeing for himself whether it is being trainedin a competent 
manner or otherwise. 

6. I append a suggested prrigraoune for three weeks’ training 
on the lines I have endeavoured to sketch in the foregoing re- 
marks: — ^ 

Peogeamme suggested. 


/ 


1st Week 

To he dmotsd euiirdy 'to i^eetinn truir>mrf.~Se:ctiim. Conunan- 
ders to be held responsible for the individual training of their men in 
the ground work necessary for the advanced exercises they will 
undergo. Double Company ^ Commanders to detail and explain 
each morning and afternoons work on the ground about to be 
worked over irrespective of any special tactical idea, ie., each man 
to be put as sentry for outpost. Reconnoitring patrols, etc.* en- ^ 
trenchmerits and digging with short i in pie o nni t ; extension, distri. 
bution of ammiinitioo, etc C ote. In fact the nidimentry indivi- 
dual instruction required should be gdven, Mekrometers to be 
taken out daily. Semaphore work to be carried on simultaneously, 
Only blank ammunition to be issued. At the end of each practice 
faults to be pointed out on the gmuiKi Double Company Com- 
manders, Officers, and Native Officers to supervise work only. 

271(1 Week 

The companies to be entirely under their Company Comman- 
ders : and working against each other with special ideas for each 
day s work. The work done in the week to embrace every subject 
required for the field training of a soldier. Bali ammunition to 
be issued on certain days, blank on ofchcuu It will be most instruc- 
tive if one company priipares a |K>sitioii for deltMice which the other 
wiU attack with ball, feyrgete replacing the men in their positions, 
the defenders doing the same on the other day. The elementary 
preparation for the work to be done in this week has been made 
during the first week’s work* 


■ ^ 2rd Week. 

The Double Company to act as a whole, against another Double 
Company if both can be struck off together/ During the attack 
practice a squadron of cavalry and a section of artillery to co-operate 
% mutual arrangement. This week to be from start to finish one 
set of operations with special ideas dovetailing into each other ; the 
Double Company Commander being out of action and umpire. One 
day to be given, to the Double Company Officer. ■. The remainder. tO: 
be under Native Officers. Ball ammunition to be used in all target 
practices. In this weak again a defensive position could be prepared 
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T^ Wn f^Hiimnies— which they could both attack assisted 
bv both Double Ooinpani . . as before replacing the men. 

g^tillery all ranks'to be freely 

During the last two weeEscas^^^^^^^ ^ have only sketched 

practised. j a programme for training; the details 

D.»bl« Company Co,- 

Zanders to submit themselves. 
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A SCHEME FOR PROMOTION FROM THE RANKS 0 
the BRITISH ARM\ • 

By “Ranksr*^ . , 

The demand hiia already P"* ”mS'in tL nuLber 

-ising democracy that the ranks, and there can be 

commissions bestowed effect to the aspiration jdl 

Se forced npoVtte tonsidTration P 

-""^:"h!g"twRtT-amco 

politically expedient, men fitted for such advatice- 

Sot at present contam, J that the officer is not made 

ment The main factor in the case is „tifvine improvement in 

SSpiy to confer upon the iSdeK Noiv, as the poet 

posSion, but to P‘^°^^f®. ftVesoldiei^ste find bim, and it is no use 

reminds us, we must take the soldiei^^^ ^ look up to. The 

whatever to give him of late years, and which 

t^cvlfiiratAoii of discipline that nas taKen F , o-rpater strain of mo- 

must be j®^facUitv which the modern battlefield 

dem war and the diminished ^ j higher personal qualities 

tSdstotheexercise w^f 

than in the “good jSitiS must bl assocm^^^^ 

officer and man. Bnt with the q rnilitarv command. This it is 

».Ttoor-te“te» SMSq.jO.. ,1, influ. 

which causes the soldier to mentally suiren Thus the aris- 

ence of his leader, and is ealthy, is potentially a better 

toUor eventhe man whois mere^^ ^^^^^^ ^ , o 

regimental officer than one f eircumstances anything, uo 

a V®®ter degree lacks in s®lf ®r his ^ regards with 

attract the soldier s ftemst. ^® ^ ’jj, the first place, a “ reM 

very little respect the officer ^ho^ > ^ ^.Q^jes in for contem|^ 

gentleman,” and even the gentleman vvhois^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ Id 

Lusnotice if not of strong persona^^^^^^^ 

he a great mistake f “®® 'fthe next best thing available, name- 
any numbers, to make officers ^ Most of these are undoub - 

ly the Colour-Sergeants and Sergew army, hut the 

^ly splendid men, and as a body _ . c. „torv officers -would weaken 

withdrawal of the best to m^ke^unsatisfectory ^ better conditions in 
the army in avital spot, and ^ J®^^ ^nking as Colour-Sergeant, nob 

quarters, pension, etc.,^|iven to hardly even a 

Le in a hundred would auceptMom strongly against the 

master's if offered. At the a sort of bastard rank, the 

idea of making a rank of Uhd®» ^“^id and of scarcity on the 
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unwise to divide between Under Officers and Non-Commissioned 
Officers what authority and respect now attach to the latter, and 
it must not be forgotten that, as things are now, no further demand 
can be made upon the men under these heads. 

For these reasons I believe that the question of promotion from 
the ranks must be approached in a more comprehensive way than 
that of merely giving stars for stripes, and that the basis of recruiting 
must first be broadened This means that the men who would do 
very well, the well-educated but less wealthy middle classes, must be 
attracted to the Colours by a definite comprehensive scheme which 
promises, in their opinion, the chance of a career. Any such scheme 
must, of course, come into operation from a prospective date reason- 
ably distant to enable the men to come forward and qualify. 

The main features of the scheme recommended is that a mili- 
tary college for Non-Commissioned Officers should be established at 
or near Sandhurst, and that periodically men considered fit for com- 
missions should be sent there for training. These men should first be 
required to have obtained a 1st class certificate in education, a pass 
certificate in a modern language, a musketry certificate, have been 
qualified as efficient supernumerary signallers and to have passed in 
subjects {a) and (b). On going to college they should live and be 
dressed exactly like Sandhurst Cadets, remaining there 18 months. 
During this time they should study military subjects and whatever 
language they had previously passed in, also riding; every endeavour 
being made to ensure enthusiasm in study as well as in never-forgot- 
ten sport. It is probable that none would have to be weeded out at 
this stage, the preliminaries having sufficed to show what kind of 
men they were. Finally, they should be appointed to regiments as 
full Lieutenants, with an outfit allowance and with additional pay at 
two shillings a day right through their service. In the cavalry, the 
additional pay should be four shillings, the number of officers in each 
regiment being reduced by two, a measure which the intelligence of 
modern Non-Commissioned Officers renders possible. But the essen- 
tial thing throughout is that the men should be of the class to com- 
mand respect, for though the working man elects ‘‘ labour members to 
play political garb for him, he wants none of him in any other capacity, 
and Atkins desires no Military Labour Members to rule him in the array. 

An officer who at that time was unaware that I had passed 
thiuugh the mill, once observed to me that, in his opinion, men pro- 
moted from the ranks to substantive commissioned rank were not on 
the whole, a success. With that opinion I agreed from conviction 
and need not discuss the present “system of converting Lance-Cor- 
porals into 2ud-Lieutenants, but I am sure the charge would not 
hold good if the scheme I have outlined were carried out ; still less 
would our army be thereby laid open. to the opinion which another 
gentleman (also in ignorance of my being a ranker) expressed, that 
the inferiority of a certain foreign army as compared with another 
was'due tothe large proportion of ranker'officei's in itv But he did 
not know much about the subject in any case, 


THE VALUE OF A PERSONAL ENTRENCHING 
IMPLEMENT. 

By 5Iea. ; 

Thk is a subject wliich is frerjuoiitly under discussion a i 
concerning which opitiiniiH appear to be largely (lividerl. Jt ijj a 
opinion of some that when an eutreiicliing inol forms part of th*^ 
personal eipiipmeut ofthe soldier, the additional weight it entails 
him out-balanecH its advantages. ° ® ■ 

Many kinds of tools have been suggested and Irierl. but no decisio 
appears to have been arrivd at as to the advisability of the entrench” 
ing tool fonninga part of a. soldier’s eqnipuient. One cannot do better 
than refer to the greatest and most experictieod <3f soldiers, Napoleon ^ 
It was one of his maxims that “There are live things which a soldier 
should never be without, his firtlock, his ammunition, his knapsack 
his provisions (for at least four days), and hu nitmiching tool 

It may be argued that what was iisoful in Napoleon’s day'does 
not apply to the present: that the invention of the breech-loading i 
magazine rifle, smokeless powder, and *puck-firing guns capable of i 
tremendous destructive effect at long ranges, have revolutionised 
tactics. This is perfectly true, but the value of field fortification has 
increased with these changics, Oonibiiu’d Tniining says “The 
introduction of smokedess prwder has made the question of conceal- 
ment of primary imfKjrtanccf it is now possible for troops well posted 
to maintain a heavy fire without di.selusing their position.” 

Infantry Training lays down, with regard to the occupation of 
a position, that “ when there is no time to entrench every man must ' 
improvise cover for himself, and this should be constantly practised in * 
peace.” 

It would appear then that entrenching and the creation of ob- 
stacles is more important to-day than ever it was. The present system ^ 
of carrying entrenching tools on rmdeS bis many disadvantages, viz., I 
the troops may have to scale heights where it i.s impossible for mules 
to go. When the attack is launchi;d ami the men are under fire, it is 
difficult to get the tools i.ssited to them, and, having done so, the men 
have much difficulty in using such cumbersome implements as picks 
and shovels while lying down. During a night march if the mules 
trot, buck, or fall down, the tools rattle and the noise may give away 
the movement. The advantages of the present sy.stera are that a larger 
tool can be carried and its transport entails no fatigue on the men. 

_ It is evident that if a man is to cany an entrenching tool, in j 
addition to his other equipment, it must be both small and light 1 
and the greater number of pm-poses it will serve, the better. It | 
would appear that neither pick nor shovel, nor a combination of the I 
two. if made small and light enough to cau.se no encumbrance to the i 
soldier, would be of any practical value except perhaps in very soft j 
ground. The impleinent . then that suggests itself is a form of axo I 
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longhead. The advantages of this description of tool are — it 
ifl^be conveniently carried slung on the soldier’s left, it can he 
d for a large variety of purposes, it is adaptable to every descrip- 
of coiintry, except rocky country where any form of entrench- 

!l?tool would he useless. u • i , 

^ In the event of every man having such an implement as a part 
f his oersonal equipment, the necessity of providing him with an 
“ "ieldlv tool while under fire would be obviated ; he would always 
vl P it vvith him whether on a hill top or in any position where it 
" iild be difficult to convev the larger tool. It would be unnecessary 
T a small force making a night march, when silence is so essential, 
m be accompanied by mules carrying entrenching tools, and it would 
^.1 pnnfidence to the soldier since he knows he has always the means 
of providing some sort of cover for himself. 

^ The uses of such an implement are many^ It can be used by 
the soldier while lying down to scrape up enough earth to protect 

him while in that position. 3 ^ i 

In operating in a woody country it can be used to cut down 
K«,oohes of trees to form a barricade, obstacles, or temporary 
limiters It is useful for cutting sods for revetments or for cutting 
SewLd or wood for bridging, etc. It could also be used for 
constructing temporary latrines and for many other puiq)oaes. 

If operating in a country where trees are plentiful and every 
man is in possession of such an implement, it should he unnecessary 
to carry fo™ of font, as temporary shelters can easily be 
constructed out of a few branches and some grass or by patting sods 
Tthe branches of trees. This is a great consideration m these days 

when saving in transport is so important. ,111,. lu 

It is not intended that such an implement should altogether 
take the place of the entrenching tools at present m use, as the 
latter would of course be more useful for digging trenches, etc when 
^t IcSy under fire of the enemy. The idea is that it would be of 
infinite value when the pick or shovel is unavailable or unadaptable. 

The weight, shape, and size of such an implement can only he 
decided after careful and thorough experiments ; it should be subjected 
to many severe and varied tests until the most desirable pattern is 
arrived at. It might be carried in a leather case attached to 

There is little doubt that some such implement will form part of 
every soldier’s equipment before long and, since it must cause_ am 
additional weight and some small discomfort while on the march, it is 
important that the best results should be obtained. 

^ When once the soldier has discovered the advantages of this tool 
he will recognise that it more than compensates for the discomfort 
whir its Sriage entails, and it will become for him what the 

‘^'“^Ev^^nSn^mburSiy considers his personal comfort and the 

soldie^ is no exception to ^ rule. Having seen that the 

of an axe affords com/ort in many ways every soldier will cheertuuy 

carry one as part of his personal equipment. 


NIGHT OPERATIONS DURING RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 

By 2nd-Lieutenant T. F. O’Malley. Royal Munster 
Fusiliers. 

There are many military writers of to-day, who condemn night 
marches as the result of over anxiety to smre those troops engaged 
in them. However, it has been found that in the open plains of 
southern Europe and in tropical climates, even if only to avoid the 
heat of the day, an army must make repeated night marches to draw 

near through and study the details of this last 

great war, that night attacks which were formerly almost exclusively 
confined to seige campaigning, have now taken their place as ordinary 
occurrences in field warfare. As regards seige campaigning fort 
Arthur has given us excellent examples of operations carried out hy 
night against a fortress. The partial destruction by night ot the 
Russian fleet anchored in the roadstead at Port -^tbur by Japan^ 
destroyers at the comnaencement of the war. The capture oi 
Metre Hill after repeated failures by day. The frequent sorties by 
the Russians who often and often destroyed the Japanese mines_ and 
earthworks which were in dangerous proximity to their position. 
The many Japanese assaults made under cover of darkness on the 
forts around Port Arthur. .. 

Whenever great masses of men had to be brought up close to 
the enemy’s position, the Japanese on practically every occasion used 
night marches to cover their raovernents and effect concentrations. 
In the battle fought at Liaoyang which lasted from the 28th Amgust 
until the 4th of September 1904. the Japanese approached the 
Russian position mainly by night marches made on the nights of the. 
28th and 29th. On the 29th the march which was suspended dunng 
the day was continued at nightfall so excellently t^t the Japanese 
5th Division got to within decisive range of the Russian position, 
intrenched there, and delivered their attack the following d^y- 

As regards concentration with reference to night o^rationa one 
cannot do better than to refer to the battle 

the 14th and. 15th of June 1904. On the 14th the Russians more 
than held their own but on the 15th the Japanese havmgTOncentrated 
a battery of 108 guns opposite the Russian right dunng the 
night, silenced the lattert artillery and a® JnJJt 

ing movement which had already commenced^ without th^ guns t 

is very doubtful whether the movement would have . 

fo turn’to the use made by the Bussiausornigiit operations m 
theabove mentioned battle : under the 

cessive fiii^hts they retired on VanzeLin and ft was m this way that 
most of the Russian retirements in subsequent battles were carried 
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out after the defeat at Liaoyang ; the Russiaas, a report tells us, held 
on to a few points to enable them to carry out their retreat at 
nightfall. 

It has been said that night operations should not be used because 
of the lack of control, the dreaded result of losing your way and so 
probably being found at daybreak by the enemy either in a precari- 
ous position, or bo far away that you cannot act in conjunction with 
the other forces who may have already begun the attack. 

At Liaoyang the Srd Division of the Japanese army could not, 
on account of the impenetrable tangles of millet combined with the 
darkness, get nearer by daybreak than 2,000 paces from the Russian 
position and so could not co-operate wdfeh the 5th Division w'hich had 
commenced the attack. Night operations during the war were by no 
means uniformly successful; innumerable Russian reconnoitiring par- 
ties advancing by night at the Shaho and at 3ilukden were surprised 
by the Japanese and thrown into confusion for men are liable to 
be thrown into disorder much more readily at night than by day. 

There is not the slightest doubt that when an army of the 
present day is before a fortress or facing an enemy which in these 
days may be defended by semi-permanent fortifications, like the 
Russian positions were at Telitze, Mukden and the Shaho, such 
an army cannot even move its artillery by day without subjecting it 
to great losses. At Telissu the Japanese artillery endeavouring to 
support their infantry in the attack had all the horses of some 
batteries shot. 

Often when the Japanese attack had failed time after time by 
day, the assault was carried out successfully by night. A good 
example of the above was.the action of the 5th Japanese Division 
at Liaoyang during the day of the 30th. They repeatedly attacked 
two hills but were driven back ; at night fell, how’^ever, they captured 
them, but not before they had been taken and retaken three times. 

The Japanese did not use night operations unless an attack 
by day had failed or when the losses incurred by an assault of the 
enem/s position during day light would have been too heavy. 

Having approached the enemy's position under cover of dark- 
ness the attack usually commenced at daybreak ; although on the 
13th and 14th of October 1904, the grand assault was carried out by 
night/ 

The Japanese utilise the ground by day and night/’ a Russian 
report says, '‘ in an ideal manner/- and their advance by night was 
carried out in the following manner. 

The ground having been carefully reconnoitred in front, the 1st 
line advance some hundreds of yards and dig trenches: when a 
certain amount of cover is dug scouts are again sent forward and, if 
there are no signs of the enemy, the 1st line again advances^some 
distance and digs trenches, the 2nd line at the same^ time occupies 
the first trenches and makes them almost perfect, .and so on, until the 
Russians stopped them or when they get within decisive range from 
which position they attack at day break* ; 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALEY IN THE EUSSO- 
JAPANESE WAR. 


Translated from the Supplement to the ^'Internationale Revue 
uber die Gesamten Armeen und Flotten ” of May 1907. 

By Captain C. J. B. Hay, Q. 0. Corps of Gcides. 

The literature of the Russo-Japanese War is prolific, and not a 
few or lie in front of us, Avhich deal with instructive experi- 
ences arising from events in that campaign. It is therefore striking 
how comparatively little the activity and performances of the cavalry 
are thought about, and how seldom the question is put, what conclu- 
sions can be arrived at in the domain of cavalry for the future employ- 
ment of that arm from the campaign of^ 1904-05. As a reason 
for this superficial, and very frequently inadequate and insufficient, 
judgment of the cavalry, one finds even in serious critiques the brief 
allusion that this arm did not do much on either side and found no 
suitable field for its-activity, and that in consequence it was impossi- 
ble to make instructive observations or to draw decisive conclusions. 
This argument is nevertheless most astonishing, for we shall sub- 
sequently see that, on carefully reflecting on the course of events 
during the war, the cavalry was not so inactive throughout as is 
often assumed, and that very many lessons worthy of notice can be 
deduced from their positive as well as negative performances. 

The greatest error that the Russian leaders made before even 
the outbreak of hostilities, and which continued throughout the 
course of the campaign, was notoriously the under-rating of their 
opponents. It is also said that the most influential authorities could 
not bring themselves to and did not deem it necessary to detail a 
sufficient proportion of the good regular cavalry present in European 
Russia— Guards and Dragoons-— for the theatre of war in Asia. Only 
three regiments were sent out, of which, it may he added, the 51st 
and 52nd Dragoons only reached their destinations in the I7th Army 
Corps area at the end of July 1904. 

How blameworthy the action of the army leaders was in not 
devoting more attention to the employment of their best-trained and 
most reliable cavalry, was most conclusively proved by both these 
regiments of Dragoons. For they succeeded in what the Cossacks 
up till then had had extremely limited success, namely in thorough- 
ly clearing up the situation as regards their opponents, an^ 
amongst other things, during the battle of Liaoyang in locating the 
movement to the right of Kurokfs army and its crossing to the other 
hank of the Taitse Ho above Liaoyang. 

In place of regular cavalry were detailed to the field armjr only 
portions of the nui:aeroua bodies of Cossacks which afe at the disposal 
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of the Russian Empire, and it was quite taken for granted that 
their hardy horses, easily satisfied with frugal fare, would be admir* 
ably suited to the peculiar climatic and local conditions of Manchuria. 
This assumption might, perhaps, have proved correct had the military 
authorities detailed the Hovver of the (Josvsack soldiery to take part in 
the campaign. But of the Orenburg, Ural, and other Cossacks, who 
formed the major part of the cavalry in the theatre of war, and up 
to the end of the autumn of 1004 had reached a strength of 207 
sotnias, more than half were composed of men of the second and 
third '‘category/’ In foreign departmental circles, too, it was no se- 
cret before the outbreak of the campaign that at the most the CoSvSack 
Regiments of the Don detailed for the European Cavalry Divisions 
would only be able to meet half-way the demands which are made 
of a body of horsemen of the present day. 

For some years a perceptible lack of horse-flesh had made itself 
felt in all the Cossack districts. The men coming in for service with 
the colours, on whom from time immemorial the obligation had been 
miposed of bringing with them their own horses and weapons, found 
themselves no longer able to do so. The responsibility for remounts 
had, therefore, to be undertaken by the Government. In this such 
difficulties presented themselves that the mounts of the Cossacks, 
especially those of the second and third “ categories,” left much to be 
desired Such being the condition of affairs it is not easy to under- 
stand how the Army Commanders could pin all their hopes as regards 
cavalry on the Cossacks alone, To exculpate them/the fact may, per- 
haps, he brought forward that the reports about the 35 sotnias, which 
were present with the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Siberian Army Corps at the 
outbreak of the war, were worded in particularly favourable terms, 
and thus the military were strengthened in their opinion that these 
troops were doubtless best suited to cany out the duties of the 
cavalry in the theatre of wan 

That this opinion of the capabilities of the xSiberian Cossacks 
was not altogether at fault, is evidenced by a most mteresting corro- 
boration in the diary of Colonel von Csicserics, wdo was with the 
staff of General Kuropatkin during the last days of the battle of 
Mukden. Herr von Csicserics here remarks that the greater part of 
the men had taken part in the disturbances in China, and had con- 
sequently '^become men imired to war, to whom a life in the field 
afforded visible pleasure. An astonishing bump of locality, adroitness 
and dexterity in cross--questionmg the inhabitants,^ 
most prominent qualities of these Cossacks who, if they had been 
correspondingly educated, woukl have been able to accomplish even 
brilliant performances ” But it was in this very question of educa- 
tion that most of the bodies of Cossacks were lamentably deficient. 
First of all thrown together of necessity at the moment of the com- 
mencement of the war, then gradually expanded and improved, they 
started partially unprepared, neither properly drilled nor Instructed, 
for tfiska and conditions which only troops trained to a high pitch of 
perfection could perform. 
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The organisation of the Japanese cavalry tor pVoved to k. 
Imilty , quite apart from the coirsirlerntion that from tiie iwint of vioiv- 
ol nurnber.s it wa.s .scarcely in a po.sition to meet ail the demands wluVt 
are made of a body of modern cavalry. At the corm^"tiof 
Oe war Japan dispo.sod of one (Juard and si.vteen Line Cavaliv 
Regiments, ot which to each of the thirteen divisions of the field 
anuy a regiment of three .squadrons wa.s .letailed, while the three 
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Aon. It appears to ms that the Icsiding comniariders in the Japaa- 
fese army, in view of their notonon.s lack of cavalry, would have iwted 
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SdsSiis’’”*^ organised their remaining cavalry into brigades and 

In the reconiialsaanees admirably organised by the Geneial Staff 
and m the battles of position which were so great a feature of this 
war, fewer iiumbei-s than those actually at their disposal would 
nave been employed with individual division.s in the services of 
exploration and security. The eavalrj' thus set free for higher organis- 

leading, fc.s|iecially on the Japvncse 
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have found numerous opporfeunifcies for far-reaching enterprises 
and more than once have threatened the lines of communications of 
the Bussians- ‘ And that Marshal Oyama might have turned the 
defeat of the Russians at Mukden into a complete rout, if, instead of 
a single cavalry division whose head had reached the railway line 
Mukden-Tieling by the Rrd ilarch, he had had several at his dis- 
posal, is openly stated from the Russian side in the latest book on the 
war, namely that by General Kuropatkin. 

When one thinks of the prudent, far-reaching preparations for 
the war taken by the Japanese Government, and realises how excel- 
lently on the whole the army was organised, trained, and armed, it 
must then at first sight appear really astounding how neglected and 
backward the cavalry was in comparison to the other arms. In extenu- 
ation for this it may be advanced that the ordinary conditions for 
the employment and training of cavalry are not altogether favourable 
in Japan. Irnpz'acticable mountainous country on the one hand, and 
ground cultivated up to the last possible foot on the other, allows of 
next to no freedom of movement. Horse-breeding too is but little 
developed in the island empire. 

Quite apart from the difficulty of getting sufficient pasturage in 
a country so oven cultivated, the soil which is strongly saline only 
yields a most inferior kind of green fodder. 

Thus before the war began the cavalry, even weak as they were, 
could not make good their deficiency in horse-flesh in their native 
country, but were forced to mount themselves almost exclusively on 
waler ponies, but little suited for the purpose. In addition, to the 
unfavourable configuration of the country and the lack of horse-flesh, 
matters which hinaer the training of the individual as much as that 
of troops, and which cannot be called advantageous for the organi- 
sation of the larger cavalry formations, emphasis must also be laid 
on the fact that the Japanese with their extremely short legs are by 
nature but little adapted for the role of cavalry soldiers, and thus 
the interest of the army authorities in the cavalry arm is not parti- 
cularly stimulated. Finally they must have been to a considerable 
degree influenced by the well-known fact of the numerical supe- 
riority of the Russian cavalry, and so avoided starting off with a 
number of improvised cavalry formations at the outbreak of the 
war, deciding to keep their few cavalry, generally speaking, in the 
settled formations and organisations in which they had been trained 
in peace. One cannot finally reproach the Army Commander strong- 
ly for adhering to- these principles, when it is perhaps probable that 
the army had in its ranks more doughty cavalry leaders of the 
calibre of Generals Prince Kanin, Tamura, and Akijama, who in this 
way were enabled to prove their talents. 

But what the Japanese cavalry soldier lacked in horsemanship, 
i was compensated for by hisinteiligence, his resourcefulness in thefield, 
and his good training in shooting. In the war against Russia the 
cavalry luost emphatically proved that it was possessed of these quali- 
ties. Repeatedly, in the orders of the day and in the proclamations 
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of the Antiy Conimamlers iuid of the Coitiiiiiuider-in'-Chier, there 
were reiereiices to the exeelleiit iidbruiiition and reports which 
reached thera from recoiuioitrini^ dehieltnienls and patrtds, and on one 
occjiHiun Marshal ()yaina eateift>rical]y .stated that, Without the help 
which had been afforded him by the cavalry, Inc w'oukl have been 
groping in the dark in the measures he was at that time under- 
taking. Particular attention must be drawn this fnct here, be- 
cvurse, in the literature which treats of the Ku.sso--Japane.se War, 
the statement is made repeatedly that the Japane.se Generals had 
to thank the Jilrcady-menbioned and certainly adtnirably direeted 
system of espionage and intelligence almost entirely for the good 
infumiation wduch they obtained. No doubt thi.s excellent organisa- 
tiofi did very excellent .service for the w' hole army, and often 
eontributed to the .siicce.sses gained/ but it would be considerably 
disparaging the performances of the cavalry in the service of recon- 
naissance, if it were conceded that they were excelled in this by 
spies. 

During the campaign the Japanese cavalry fought to a consider- 
able extent on foot, and that indeed not only in independent 
operations, but frequently in combination with their own infantry. It 
is an especially striking feature of this Avar how often, on the side of 
the Japanese, the cavalry fought dismounted shoulder to shoulder 
with the infirntry. The hict is accounted for by the limited amount of 
training in riding (which has already been shortly alhided to) of the 
Japanese cavalry, who could nob be set an independent task of any 
magnitude or allotted any great activity on the field of battle. Their 
numerical inferiority, too, and, at any rate at the beginning of the 
operations, their evident awe of the masses of Russian Icavalry may 
be taken as the reason that the cavalry detachments did not venture 
very far afield, and that frequently infantry followed them, on whom 
they fell back, and with whom they made common cause when the 
enemy tappeared in superior force and pressed them back. 

Captain Count Wrangel of the Cavalry of the Austro-Hungarian 
army, in his very interesting hrQchure entitled The Cavalry in 
the Campaign in East Asia/' sets forth a number of cases, in which 
the Japanese cavalry fighting on foot contributed towards victory. 
Thus General Akijama with the 1st Cavalry Brigade under his com- 
mand joined in the battle of Wafaiigkao at a most opportune time, 
iff order bo stem the attack of the 2nd Brigade of the 35th Russian 
Infantry Division (commanded by Major-General Glasko), with his 
men fighting dismounted. By this act he relieved the 3rd Japanese 
Division who were in danger of having their right enveloped by the 
enemy's advance, from a most critical situation. 

When the eastern flank of the Russians Avas compelled soon after 
to heat a retreat on accoimt of the general situation on the battle- 
field, the Japanese Cavalry Brigade prosecuted an energetic pimuit, 
and even forced the opposing rear-guard out of their strong position 
at Taitsyatum. Alt this was dismounted action, anil the losses they 
suffered were strikingly insignificaQi 
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In the battle of the Sha Ho the 2iid Independent Cavalry 
Brigade under Kotohito-Kanin by their fire-action helped the few 
troops left in reserve to repulse fiennankampfs attack on Bonsiku, 
which was being carried by superior forces. Akijamas cavalry, too, 
defended the village of Sanflepu for a hole days against the impetu- 
ous attack of the Kussian infimtiy. It is worthy of note that they 
made use of iheir explosive cartridges as missiles, 

iSTothing has come to liglit in this war of any real activity on the 
battlefield of the Japanese cavalry as a whole, and one must there- 
fore take eoimt of the little hand-to-hand fight in the battle of 
Wafangkao between some sof/>>o.s of Cossacks of SamsonoftE Brigade 
and the eavalry of General Akijama, in which the former are said to 
have made good use of their lances. We have already given the 
reason why the Japanese cavalry did not accomplish more in this 
field. On the other hand stress ought to be laid on the fact that 
the Japanese, in spite of the defects under which their cavalry 
laboured, on several occasions showed that they understood how to 
break in upon and do damage to the lines of communication of the 
Russians by means of cleverly planned and equally cleverly executed 
raids. For example, on February 12th, 1905, two squadrons suc- 
ceeded in getting in rear of the Russian army, and in partially blowing 
up the foi’tified railway-bridge at Fantsiatun, north of Guntsuling. 
The result was that a sort of panic broke out in the Rus.sian Head- 
quarters, and General Kuropatkin caused a whole brigade of infantry 
and the division of Cossacks of the Don to be sent back to the north 
as a protective measure. Rich in interesting episodes, too, are the 
enterprises of the detachments commanded by Majors aSTaganuma and 
Sasegawa. They vrem composed of 150 men each, 75 picked men 
and horses being contributed by each Cavalry Brigade, and a Captain 
by each regiment. The task of these squadrons was to advance 
independeatly to the railway line, Mukden-Harbin, and to destroy 
the railway thoroughly, as well as to spread a sense of insecurity in 
the enemy’s rear. It is most improbable that these squadrons were 
able to make sure of co-operation with the Hun-Hutzes. The two 
leaders were presumably told the moment when the destruction of 
the railway would be most effective. 

Sasega\Ya’s detachment succeeded in destroying the railway on 
the 25th February at Bodiiid, 150 kilo^neires {^hout 94 miles) south- 
west of Harbin. 

Major Naganimia’s detachment united on the 9th January at 
Sumapano, not far from Heikautai ; the next day passing close to 
the regiments of the Russian cavalry leader, Mischenko, which 
•were marching in a south- westerly direction, with the intention 
of destroying the railway-bridge over the Hsinkao, south of Shang- 
shun and 256 kilometreB Supply 

t vehicles were not taken^ each small body had to live on the country, 
and each cavaliy soldiercarried in his havresack seven days" rations of 
compressed rice. In forty-three days the small detachment, at a 
ternpemtiire of from 25 to 80 degrees Celsius* covered a distance of 
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General Nogi's army, — only occupied a position of secondary mo- 
nienfc in eyes. 

Although the progress of the force, which w<a8 divided into 
three columns, retarded as it was by Ilun Flutzes and small de- 
tachments of Japanese infantry, was only very gradual, and did 
not average more than 29 /,ri/o7/ief,7’cs (alimife 18 uiilos) jier diern, 
still the 'Sdnation was not an unfavourable one when Niuchwang 
;vas reached on January I2th. Even if only a moderate amount 
of energj' had been expended wn tlie object in view, it ought not to 
have suffered any great hardships, if the march had been resumed the 
same day in order to attack and seize Haitshon, which was alleged 
to be occupied by 1, 500 Japanese infantry and artillery. This task 
could have been accomplished by 8,500 cavalry with 34 guns. 

But even if they wished to avoid the losses, which the capture 
of a fortified place must always entail, Mischenko’s columns might 
at least have been sent out to various places as far as the railway — • 
when the latter might have been lastingly damaged. Instead of 
this the leader of the detachment imconcernedly adhered to his 
original project of the capture of Inkaii. The railway station was 
then, aided by great good fortune, stormed by 12 sotnias of different 
regiments, dismounted, and some magazines burned. In the mean- 
while strong officers' patrols did some insignificant damage to the 
railway lines, Inkaii-Tascbichao and Taschiehao-Haitshon. These 
were the sole results of a raid organised with such waste of strength. 

On January I7th, Mischenko's cavalry returned to the Russian 
lines. They had lost 7 officers and 71 men killed, and 82 officers 
and 257 men wounded. The raid, even indifferently carried out 
as it was, had certainly spread unrest far afield, and had caused 
the Japanese Generals to detach troops from the field army for the 
protection of isolated localities, which remained withdrawn during 
some days of the operations, but what did it matter if these few 
battalions were away, when it was a question of such huge armies ? 
The material damage done was only small If the cavalry had 
really wanted to be of some use to their army, then they should 
have remained concentrated, stayed for some time on the neighbour- 
hood of the railway, and made efforts to possess themselves of the 
line for some hours. 

Genefal Mischenko from the first lost sight of his main objec- 
tive; wherever so small a chance of success offered, he went after 
it, without stopping to enquire Whether the game was worth the 
candle. As has already been pointed out, the expedition to Inkan, 
on the news that the magazines there were insufficiently protected, 
was quite a mistake. Even when these few niagazines were actually 
destroyed they were easily enough filled again. What was accom- 
plished by this numerous force could have been equally well done 
by single regiments, or even by strong patrols^ 

The protection of the conntiy through which the lines of eommu- 
nication pass by moans of fiying eolnmns, ns organised on the 
Japanese side/proved effectual 
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Just as the Russian cavalry in this hi^C(' enterprise, so it 

was thc! case on nearly all occasions in the service of reconnaissance, 
whether it was. a cjuestion of large or stnall, weighty or less import- 
ant missions, I’he cutcu' lay, as has already hoeti once briefly 
mentioned, in the faulty trainitig of tin' troops in peace, in the 
failure of peJantic, ohhiasliioned, an<i narrow-minded eli(|ues, and in 
the JeHcit i.f sufficiently numerous ami snitahle books of instiruction 
and gui<lanee, which might to some i^xtent at any rate have coin- 
j)ensated for neglect. 

In this resp< ct the Coiuinander-in-‘Chief deserves less blame ; 
duriiig the course of the war General Kuropatkin issued a series 
of injlinctioi!s to his cavalr}’, which without a shadow t)f doubt con- 
tained very pertinent remarks, and prove that he had a right 
conception of the very important duties of the cavalry arm. ' A 
rnemorand lira, which he published on April 15th, 1904, from Liao- 
yang to the troops under his command, runs thus : “ There are many 
cavalry loaders who svell understand bow to lead their cavalry 
to the attack and to re-assemble them after the shock. But this 
capacity is useless, if the employment of the cavalry in this way 
does not accord with what the army is doing as a whole; Therefore 
cavalry leaders must clearly realise that their whole rote is merely 
one of support, and should never be directed simply for their own ends. 
From this it follows that it is e.sseutial to provide the army corps and 
other leaders before everything with information, above al! judicious 

information, to enable them to come to decisions and act. We 

must make the most advantageous use of our numerical superioritj^ in 
cavalry against the Japanese. Before everything it will be import- 
ant to destroy the Japanese cavalry, or force it to inaiution. ft will 
next be the task of our cavalry to find out accurately the movements 
of the main bodies of the enemy: to^ follow closely their intentions 
and measures up to the moment of actual collisionv when the cavalry 
will take up the duty of tactical reconnaissance, and of scouting on 
the flanks of the enemy and of minutely observing all mo vementa 

“A well-led cavalry still hj\s opportunities, even in decisive 
moments of the battle, and at all events in the pursuit, of throwing 
their fighting strength into the balance by attacking.” 

If the Russian cavalry had always modelled themselves on 
these ■instriicfeioES of the Gommander-in-Chief, if they and their 
subordinate leaders had continiioiisiy kept definite aims before them 
and had steadfastly and adhered to these, in order to overcome the 
many difficulties^ which, next to the fiuilts in organisation and ti-ain- 
ing, the country and frequently the conditions of the weather placed 
in their path, then better results and more stirring deeds of arms 
would have been the outcome, than as a matter of fact was actually 
the case. 

At the commencement of the operations it almost seemed as if 
good results were to be anticipated on the part of the cavalry, and 
as if the ordinary observations regarding the tasks of the cavalry, 
issued by the Ct>mmatKkn”-in-Ghfef, were understood and being 
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attended to. For Genera] ^fisohenko with much wariness and great 
skill had not only a«eta.l)li.sbe(i the advance of Kuroki’s army fro ni 
Anjou towards the YjiIu, but had oven contrived to delay it^for 
several days. Howe ver, even as soon as in the battle of the Yalti 
the reconnoitring of the Riissian cavalry proved quite ineftbctual, 
inasmuch as General Sassulitch was absf)lute!y and entirely surprised 
by the turning of his left flank, anrl barely escaped total annihilation. 
After the battle of the Yalii Kuroki continued his advance in a 
north-westerly direction ^vifehout energetically pursuing the retreat- 
ing Bussians. The position and strength of this army was neverthe- 
less not sufficiently established by the Russian cavalry, who were 
hanging on either flank. In no less dangerous predicament as that 
on the \baln was General Staekelbergs column at the^ end of !Jfay 
1004, when it was engaged with the main body of General Oku’s 
army, and xvas left completely to its own devices by General Sam- 
sonotFs attached cavalry brigade. In raxculpation the Commanders 
urged that on account of the general mountainous character of the 
country and the numerous bioliang fiehls they could make no pro- 
gress. and that they had on this account lost touch with the enemy. 

It goes without saying that these reasons could not be regaitled 
as anything but insufficient, and it must be noted as unpanlonable 
that the service of reconnaissance here failed so signally that the 
turning movement of the Japanese left column was not announced. 
By this unlooked-for attack General Staekelberg was brought to such 
straits, that it would seem to be almost a mimeie that he came out 
of it. with a loss of only 130 officers, 3,500 men, and 16 guns, for, 
had the Japanese made a more determined onslaught, and pressed 
hardeb in pursuit, he must have been utterly annihilated 

Nor later on in the course of the campaign is there anything 
worthy of praise to be related of either the service of security or of 
the service of reconnaissance of the Biissian cavalry; On the left 
flank of the Russians the difficulties of the country became markedly 
more accentuated, especially as from lack of provisions either 
very few or no mountain guns at all could be detailed to accompany 
the detachments of cavalry, and on practically all the important 
highroatis dismounted Ja|mnese cavalry with detachments of infantry 
following up behind were encoimtere<L On the right flank of the 
Bussians, however, in the plaias, the cavalry had to imderfcake quite 
another rdfe. Simono9% Sibenan Cossack Division and the Cossack 
Division of Orenburg, which from the beginning of July 1904 
onwards had the 2nd Japanese army (General Oku) in front of 
them/ have grave sins of omission down to their account. Even 
the forward movement for the coocenfcration of the three Japanese 
ax'mies, which were commanded in person by Marshal Oyama 
during the period August 5th to 24th, leading up to the great 
battle of Liaoyang, almost entirely escaped the notice of the 
numerous squadrons of Rassian cavalry. In this case the requisite 
observations should have been made by means of wide morements 
out from the right flank against the flanks and rear of the Japanese* 
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recon riaiisi^Hnce 5in<( in the largur eiiterprijios againwt the linetj of 
eoiiuHnnlcation, and it now only renmin« for im to oxurniiu* the 
activity of the cavalry on tin* battlefield, and to j>ee from this what 
instructive lesHon.s are to be drawn in tlii.s field. 

In this corniectbui eoiieliusionis are of all the more interest as 
views of the present day are nowhere so much at variance as in 
respect of the po.s.sibility <of cavalry interposing in the battle by 
means of a charge and thereby contributing to the result of the 
day But the Russo-Japanese War, ns is the ca.se with the other 
methods of the employment of cavalry, as we have already seen 
above, can only contribute its quota to the solution of this weighty 
(|iiestion, chiefly by means of sornewhat tiegative results. For on no 
single occasion has it trarespired that either the Russian or the 
Japanese cavalry was able to accomplish a positive success by means 
of an attack. The reasons fur this, in this ease also, may be found in 
faulty peace training, and in the lack of suitable leaders. 

But to draw the conclusion froiu tliis inactivity and incapacity 
that no suitable moments can occur for cavob-y, because in this war 
they did not happen to take advantage of one, and they are unable 
bo gain a success on the battlefield on account of the fire-power of 
modern weapons, would be a great error, and would be taken an 
insufficient knowledge and review of events. 

The most instructive example of what the Russian cavalry, 
given skilfulleadership, good training, and an organisation corres- 
ponding to the end in view, might have accomplished on the actual 
field of battle, is afforded by the battle of Liaoyang. On August 
31st, between 7 and 8 f.m , the attack of the 2nd and 4th Japanese 
Armies, including as it did the last fresh trooi)S (8 Reserve Brigades), 
failed against the main line of defence soiith of Liaoyang. The 
storming corumns of Generals Oku and Nodzii, which had been 
launched against the position, beat a retreat, absolutely exhausted 
and having suffered the most* severe losses. On the Russian side 
the cavalry at their disposal were Samsonoffs Siberian Cossack 
Division with 19 squadrons and 6 guns, the Trans-Baikal Cossixck 
Division with 2i squadrons, and the Ussuri Cavalry Brigade with 
14 squadrons and f> guns. But in consequence of the most unfortu* 
nate dispositions that had been made not a single one of these 54 
squadrons wjis at hand when wanted. If this mass of cavalry had 
been employed from August 28th to 81st with the object of reaching 
the railway-line in roar of the Japanese somewhere near the station 
of the Shah Ho, riding round the left flank of the enemy to attain 
this object, then they would almost certiiiniy have been able to be 
used, at the time described above, in an attack on the retreating 
infantry of the enemy. Had this attack succeeded. General Oku 
would not have been able to cany out his night attack, which was 
really a continuation of the former one. One can therefore only 
agree with Count Wrangel in his interesting book, of which mention 
has already been made, if he means that, if the great cavalry masses 
of the Eusaiiuis had been employed concentrated on the right Hank, 
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the result of the battle of Liaoyang might have been changed into 
H defeat of the Japanese. At no other of the later battles of the 
entire campaign did such a favourable <ipportiinity for attacking 
present itself to the entire Riissian cavalry, as was the case at Liao- 
yang. In spite of this, however, in the last stages of the battle 
of the Shah Ho, an enterprising Russian cavalry leader might have 
more than once found an opportunity for an attack with far-reaching 
{)rospective results on the thin ranks of the enemy, who had been 
struggling dav and night and were tired to death. That the Jap- 
aru'se cas'ahy towards the end of the battle of Mukden were in a 
similarly advantageous position to burn the retreat of the Russians, 
which partially degenerated into a wild flight, into an absolute 
rmit, but that they did not, however, notice this possibility, is a 
circumstance to which we have already alluded. 

If we sum up all the results of the Russo-Japanese War in 
which cavalry are concerned, we must continue to lay emphasis on 
the fact that these results, nnhivourable though they may be, offer 
ns many instructive lessons. One must especially beware of the 
conclusion, which one freqtientiy sees drawn, namely, that the war 
has shown that the decisive action of cavalry on the battlefield has 
died a natural death. It is therefore unnecessary and an aimless 
waste of time, it is said, to practice shock tactics on infantry with 
a large force of cavalry, and particularly to afford on manoeuvres 
opportunities of a kind which, as the question under discussion has 
tatighb ns, can never again present themselves in reality. We have 
endeavoured to explain the reasons why in the Russo- Japanese War 
the rvle of the cavalry, especially during and after a battle, did not 
turn out to be what we expected and demanded, and vve still adhere 
as formerly to the view that in wars of the future a well-organised 
and energetically led cavalry even in the largest formations will be 
able to find opportunities of having a considerable say in the final 
decision. The preliminary condition for this is thorough, regular 
training in peace ftom small units up to cavalry divisions, which 
latter should not be got together for the first time when war is 
actually going on, but must be raised in time of peace in sufficient 
niimbeiB, and, further, an absolute guarantee in the decision of the 
cavalry leaders regarding the how and the \yhen ” of the 
disposal of the troops under their command. Only in this way shall 
we be following the right line with our cavalry, costly and difficult 
to replace as it is, and learn more and more to recognise chat' our 
manceuvres with their frequent attacks in mass are not correct, 
that on the contrary the adroit seizure of a single timely moment 
renders a cavalry assault on infantry an eminen t^ dangerous proceed- 
ing to the latter arm. In these conceptions, moreover, a fact which 
should not be overlooked, the cavalry of our western neighbours 
believe more and more. With very special care in that quarter 
will the choice be made of the leaders of the 8 cavalry divisions 
which are now ready in time of peace, and a fact which concerns 
the President of the Cavalry Committee who every year has to 
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the greatest 


flireet the great eavalry mantEUvres, it known that the greatest 
(leniandf^, mental and physical, will be made him. 

At the present tiioment this pest is filled by (jeneral Burnez, 
of whom it will be remembered how short and precise were the 
inatructions which he issued last year regar<ling the value and 
significance of skilfully-led attacks in fivrce on infantry. This year 
again the 8 French cavalry divisions are being brought together, 
and W6 cannot too often lay stress on the fact that 
attention must be paid to the details of them on our side. 

Although, however, we have expressed the view that, in spite 
i>f the negative results in the field in the Kusso-Japaiiese War, in 
future the activity of cavalry on the battlefield will in no way be 
excluded, but that it will be able to play an important role, still we 
do not scruple to declare that the chief value of the cavalry arm 
must be sought for in the service of reconnaissance and in indepen- 
dent enterprises against the lines of conuniinication of the enemy. 
In these duties fully satisfactorj” results can be obtained when ail 
factors, which are requisite for the carr}dng out of such great tasks 
and which are composed of the most suitable organisation, the most 
complete equiptuent and armament, as ’well as the most careftd 
training, above all in training in musketiy? and field work, find in all 
cases the attention which is their due. 

A very great deal has been written of late about all these 
questions, and the interesting lecture, entitled '‘Concerning the 
Organisation and Training of Cavalry for Modern War ” given by 
LieiitenantoGeneral von Bernhardi to the military societ^^^as 
treated of them so thoroughly that there is scarcely anything new 
left to be mentioned. We limit ourselves therefore merely to 
examining some points of equipment and armament, which appear 
to us to require a little fuller treatment, if, in virtue of the latest 
lessons of the war, one wishes to make the cavalry qidte independent 

in order to be able to perform great strategic undertaking. 

First of all, we would most earnestly urge and recommend a 
wise moderation, namely, that the cavalry divisions employed in 
their own front and in Tear of the enemy should be sSupplied with 
accessories, fully and sufficiently of course, but at the same time 
only with such as are absolutely essential, and which under no 
cireumstanccs can impede their enterprises. One instinctively 
thinks of the 1,600 trans|M>rt animals accompanying Mischenko’s 
■Taidi ■■ 

^ consider that besides the material necessary for the trans- 
mission of information^ and heliogniph, and for the 
erection and destruction of bridges, railway-lines, etc., a Pioneer 
company trained to be able to shoot should be attached to Ctoch 
division. This we most decidedly prefer to the much-recommended 
detachments of cyclists, which to set against their numerous advan- 
tages possess the serious drawback, namely, that they are not so 
mobile as* mounted infantry, because they are |>ractical!y bound 
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freinienfcly become a positive hindrance to the cavalry. ,\. mr i 

Pioneer company, on the other hami, which is able to ^ 

all kinds of country, would bo of great use ti> a cavalry ili • 

by reason of its fire-power as infantry sis also on accotmb f •*'* ^ 

technical skill, and besides it can be employed for other d' ^ 

It would, just to give an e.xample, when attached to the* '' 
artillery or machine-gun detachments, set free the cavalry ^ 
j escorting these, while the sphere of activity of both these 

I (artillery and machine-guns), would be considerably increased unfl* ' 

[ the escort of mounted infantry. Such an increase must be welconA ^ 

, with open arms at the present day, since fire-effect in the reoon 

j nai.ssanco duties of cavalry, both in large and small affairs t. 

acijiiired a wholly different significance to formerly. Th ' ' 

another point regarding armament. Our cavahy muj b adSi™ ' 
to lance and sabre, be equipped with a first-rate long-range carbi® 
the officers and non-commissioned officers with revolver while t 
each cavalry division, in addition to a detachment of horse’artillere ' 
should be attached two machine-gun detachments. These two dr 
cachments should, be it noted, be mounted, that is to say the imn, 

and ammunition are loaded on horses and the men ride just t 

the case m Switzerland and to a certain extent in the Russian 
Army. ; 

Machine-guns, those too which were attached to cavalry nlaved 
a considerable part in the Eusso- Japanese War, but it hi been 
shown by the interesting report of Captain Matsuda of the Imperial 
Japanese Army that, m spite of the time required to set the guia ' 

up and take them to pieces again, the mounted detachments were 

more_mobile, and therefore of greater utility than those on foot. 

If we complete the organisation, equipment, armament, and 
training of our cavalry on the lines we have briefly sketched oat 
then we may say that the war between Russia and Japan has’ ]' 
^wrded weighty lessons for the cavalry arm, and it remains to be i 
I hoped that in the future no task will prove too difficult for them to 

f perform. [% /utnc? per7nission of the Editor Intermtionak 

i Eevtic, Dresden.] 
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■ 'All u|jj,?rarN iH iIf; UMyiliFr t»?r tht,* r^rh 

vt*}iil,R*r, ri’'viinwn,i![ ilit- nrlJs** 

Ckiiitau arriiy. ivu«.*W4‘r n%aU:s tb^ 

tlie iiiufiH-il Uhxy Itr ;?sHNiUN‘<l Hp- ill tinl 

the 4‘iK’ioy, wbit It lyssy;' T!i4j iuqwrteii€*i 

lairicipb is sh«nv{i liy ■ tbr k,rg^* , aisi‘auit, ^pace 4ev#4ed hi Uiii 
iiKUiual l‘,» tlie tb?4eri|>tiiin tif fJie varions fVirnm ir., tlio 

.'ubjititai fi'f the *:*t'leii:5ive \vh«:Mi fcvve hcihtih:'' foreea .eueieiriter each 
^i»thei,\ the att-ack on im enemy in puBiti^m, t-arning r'imvemt,:Aats, 
purMUtB, attack eii weeds and villages, elc. Thicedcjj^ter fleiiling 
with defence takes lip tsanpaiutividy sruail ‘space, u-nd one , of the 
first tliiogs immlcatcd in it - is the .maxim that a good deferice em«,- 
builicH the principles of attack. 

One of the filed principles ' laid d»-ovn .ih t!‘iat iiiiy pity-ons of 
the' attacking faix*f3 sutlering a repulse musfc form up imder the 
II earest cover, mul tlie suj.iporfe hurrying forw-a3.*d will carry on vvitls ' 
them the troops that 'were Ix'ginniiig to give ' gnamd. To cultivate 
the spirit of the oftensive, and to prixss lerward at all hazards in 
eooaidered the beet ; jxissible training in peacc-linic, though it m 
recognized that in actual war the carrying out of thest^ principlcH 
may cwimsionally lead to reverses. Supenor bravery anii discipline 
are regarded lis the chief factors of victory, and conHeuuently the 
most successftil form of attack h believtsi to bi that which gives the 
greatest scope to ■ these rjuah ties in spite of the obvious criticisiiiB 
to which jt may be exposed in peace-time. 

■ The ■ company - attack has been abolished, and the -battalicm' is 
now the smalleafc 'unit with - which the attack pmetise is carrimi 
out.'- In 0 i:d.er to, preserve the iron db^ipiine,- which 

trooj^ to endure the inte-nse strain imposetJ by wirr eoiiditions,i; 
the 'mc^t mrefnl mid '.strict tminiiig of the individual soldier, m- 
well m of sections and eom|»niea, is ineulmled. 

'■ While troops are :‘mo¥'mg '1^ the .altcick, th^ formation -of the. 
advancing columns is the principal cansiderafcion. The instructions 
on this subject are practically the same m m our own drill lxa>k, 
after the columns have deployed, then follows the development of 
the - firing line at mediam distances. With rcgmi^ to this, it is 
pointed out that the fire combats of mcHtem times will occupy con* 
sidarable time during the preliminary stages,^ and that this must be 
reckoned with in peace-time. Superiority of fire is the first thing 
to be established. The attacking linos cannot dispense with suph* 
port^ in rear, but no closed bodies of troops must be 6xp<Bed to 
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i‘ffi*elfitvo ioliuitry Rro. For iv it in hiid down tliat the 
artilleiy eumhat ^?houl<i iiri'C^ th^ fhe iisiafitry :itbiek, Imt tlio artilleiy 
shouhl tiho i>up|)nrt t!M‘ aitaekifig luthalry up to to iho last pm- 
sililo uitaiuait. Furtlier, it is !;ti 4 ^owri that individual hattones 
shinild 1)0 direetod to aceoinpariy the attack even up to ottective 
inliuitry ranges. The gradual wurking aip to the enemy, espe- 
cially in Hat eouatiTj presents the ereatesb diHieulties. Tlio firing 
line must be constantly reitdhreed an l rdie amnninitioa replenished 
until the final assault is delivered. Machine guns on the wings, 
if they can get into position undor cover, will be of great use at 
this point. Idie^idiapfceiMin the attack goes fui to deal with tsirn- 
iiig moveiaents; cyntaining attacks, final attacks, etc-, but the in- 
struetions and prt‘cepfcs given- are oxpressly- stated to be intended 
as'a guide o.mly, .and’ are by no' moans to bo regarded as fixed rules 
appiieabie under all eireiuasfeaneea 

In dealing xvith the subject of deibnee fclm most noticeable point 
in the Oemiau regulatio!is is that the cuuuter-atbmk nmy only be 
carried out by the general reserve after the final assault of the 
attacking force has been repulsed, or when the adversaiy has been 
driven back froni the front of the position. 

There is little in the regulati«;»n reganling rear-guard actions. 
The principal point emphasised is that frequent formation of front 
by small ixutions of the retfriog only lead to clisa.ster. The 
main object is to get the infantry clear of the enemy as .soon as 
possible, and to do this deep rather than broad formations are 
nece.mry. xlt the same time it is seklom possible to avoid dep- 
loying in order to keep back the atfcnAlng troops which will press 
on with all the strength they have available. In such eases the 
employment of artillery to keep back the enemy is of particular 
adva'Otage. 

The eombined action of cavalry, artillery, and infoutry is also 
dealt with ill the new regulations, but the instructions are very 
similar to those in our own manual on '‘ Combined Training/' and call 
for no s{>€cial comment. 

” Eighteen months with the Kussian Armies in Manchuria is 
the title of a German work which h^is just been published, and which 
forms the subject of an in teresting article in another of the Novem- 
ber numbers. The author, Major von Tettan, joined the Russian 
army at the commencement of the war as military attache and is 
described as being not only an excellent Russian scholar, but as 
having also a thorough knowledge of the Russian army and the 
details of its organisation. His personal acquaintance with that 
army began long before the war, and he is said to possess a more 
intimate knowledge of it than perhaps any one outside of Russiiv 
Although his sym|)athies were entirely with the Russians during 
the war, he is yet perfectly frank and unsparing in his criticisms 
of their leadership and methods of conducting the war. In spite 
of this candour, however, he has lost nothing in the esteem of his 
liussian friends, and the Russum translatof of the first volume o| 
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his book even expresses his thanks to the antlnn- for his frienrilv «!{> ■ 
nients towards tlie Russian army arnl foivhis syinpatliy with ilr' 
bitter experiences (lurin(( the Into war. " 

Major YOU Tettan states in the i n trod iielion to his hook tK. 
his purpose is not to write a history of the war but 
his personal oxporiences and impressions. d1ie latter 
greater portion of the hook, but to get a clear understandituy of a*' 
various ijiattva’s alluded to, it. is advisable to read them side bysift* 
with a g.iod historical narrative of the se«]uenco of events/ ^’fV 

first voliuae describes the journey to the seat of \var, and the nf 

readiness and want of preparation evident on all sides. Befhr* 
leaving St. Petersburg tlie author visited the old invalided (kneu 
Dragtuvurow, whose parting words were ‘‘Always rerneniber du 
it Is not military science which wins victories, but the spirit 
superior ‘ moraP of the troops.” The author reinarks that the tnvih 
of this saying was soon aftei'wards strikingly confirmcrl by everul 
in the Russian army. 

Major von Tettan’s first impressions at Liaojang \vere onunriiis 
He heard there for the first time tho.se ideas which iriflacmcei 
the character of the whole ;var. The general opinion among the 
staff at Head-quarters appeared to be that the Japanese should 
allowed to land without hindrance, and advance into Manchuritw 
“ The niore, the better. We can then beat them here once for ail 
and quickly finish the war. If we hinder them landing in enfor 
to gain minor successes we shall never be able to end the war, and 
it will be quite impossible to destroy the Japanese.” Thus a 
senior officer on the general staff at army Head -quarters ! 

Soon after the battle of the Yaln Major von Tettan with a fov. 
other foreign attaches joined the staff of Count Keller. He wituei^sed 
some sniall engagements of no particular importance, but his descrip- 
tion of the life, thoughts and feelings of the troops at the outset of 
the war is full of interest. Even at this early stage in the war the 
inefficiency of the Cossacks and the lack of initiative among the 
subordinate leaders began to show themselves. ^ 

Gil the 6th July 1904, Major von Tettan is transferred to the 
staff of the lOth Army Corps, and from that time up to the declari- 
tion of peace he witnessed all the battles and operations in which 
this Corps took^parfe. The 1 0th Army Corps was originally intended 
to act on the offensive, but in order to avoid another defeat such 
as that on the Yalii, they received orders to advance cautiously 
and very methodically. The way in which this was carried out 
was te endeavour to reach a position either by day or night not 
far in advance of the last po.sition, and there dig themselves in. 
As soon tia they had thoroughly fortified one position, they would 
advance and repeat the same process at the next forward position, 
and so on. The crippling effect of this ‘war of positions’ with its 
advanced, main, intermediate and rear positions showed itself in the 
first fuigagernent witnessed by the author. At Lagotilin, on the 
3lst July, 18,000 Japane.se with from 40 to 50 guns— chietly 
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inountain gnnn —defeated the lOf/h Army Corps numbering 24,000 
rniubatants with no less than 97 guns, for the reason that on the 
Kussian si<ie the whole weight of the battle fell on 7 battalions 
with ib guns, while ^the remainder of the force was frittered away 
mno’ng various positions when they would take no active part in the 
fighting. At Anjsin, which served as a preliminary to the battles 
round l>iaoyang, the 10th Army Corps was again defeated, and in 
the author’s opinion the defeat was not due so much to fiiidty taeties 
as to the unfortunate propensity of the Commander-in-Chief to 
interfere with his subordinate, at every opportunity, and the changing 
of his plans from hour to hour until eventually he decides to with- 
draw the advance corp.s to Liaoyang. 

It was rumoured at Liaoyang that Kuropatkin had decided 
to fight a decisive battle there and this greatly raised the spirits of 
the troops. On the 30th August they were successful in repelling 
the Japanese attacks, and this still further roused the ardour of the 
troops and the desire of the subordinate leaders to take the initi- 
ative. These hopes were, however, soon dovshed by tlie Commander- 
in-Chief, who was bent on making use of his carefully prepared 
positions, and proceeded to Ml back on them. This fetal reliance on 
earth works and prepared positions is exemplified over and over again. 
The result appears to have been that the army gradually lost the 
spirit of the offensive, and with every fresh reveme their depression 
and demoralisation was increased. 

The campaign, as witnessed by Major von Tettan, concluding 
with the battle of Mukden, is clearly and graphically described, and 
the criticisms of the author on the shortcomings of the RussiaiivS and 
the causes of their reverses are of special interest. The author’s 
work has been universally commended in the German press, and is 
described as in many respects the best that has hitherto appeared 
on the war. It should be particularly interesting to British Officers 
.since the principal English accounts of the w.ar have l>een written by 
authorities who only siiw the operations from the Japanese vside. 
An account by a well qualified military writer giving the other |>oint 
of view is, therefore, of special value, and the work would evidently 
well repay translation. 

FeENCH i0Ex\S on the AOTACHMENT of infante V and OTCUST 
DETACHMENTS TO CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 

The French PreSvS has of late started an agitation that the 
French cavalry is not as a whole fit to fight against that of Germany, 
the latter being more nnmeroua ( 102 regiments to 79), heavier, 

better trained to offensive action, and armed throughont with the 
lance. It is thought, however, that the French heavy and cuinissier 
regiments come up to the German .standard. Accordingly it is pro- 
posed to alter the old organisation of 4 heavy and 4 lignt cMalry 
divisions in the following way : —The 6 existing cmrassier brigides 
are to be split up and distributed equally amongst the 4 heavy 
divisions, thtis constituting 6 mixed divisions up to sample, and 



.iravr fling auTiagv?^ |u to|l*nv ;}il 

iiii|iruvi'nienf <!*« av|i?4ty *' 

;iin! f itals-i ai‘iMM»w of l.^j-ing 

Haaii hy ailaduMg intaati-y aB«l ifi>^ I 

ivgaiib thv !a,ttaa\ it. ili;U. tlit-y 

in wuivaijs way^i, Hiieli ivH a— . 

I. In an a<Ivaii€t;*. 

2* A.s,|.irot*t‘in‘n t»* fclii* flank.*', 

In tlie scjrvua? i4’-Hia‘iirity. 

■k iii eanying *ti>painiiv'i-^, 
a; In till} a?*fciial eainbak 
WIiila infantiy can bn uimle ii^v ut’ pi'mcipally i 


aM-ty ajjinmii m 
n I k'- 

ran ♦anpkartl 


1. As cover! lig parties. 

2. lit an fsftcnsive advancee 
ti. In 'the combat itself, : 

Exam|»kfci of the aliirve. arc fclieii givru, in dliisti'atieri 

as carricil out in the autunm iiianaaivres in 'Fraitcr ni ItHu;. 


Aehon'autich. 

There are iwo short' articles on the dangers t^i be r^xpected in 
the iiitun) to stationary objects or ia,rgi? forriieil botlies of troops from 
e^xplosives, efcCv, ^iropi'iccl from air’-ships ami lmlli>oris, ami it is pointecl 
out what a liitlicuit rmirk ilu.'se latter present, besides whicli it will 
mdi \m altogether easy to vlistingnish friendly air-nhips fnitn those of 
the enemy, as the systeiik ni t!ie various nations ri'scmWe irdch other 


AnmtaTioNs; m TiiE '.Cavwxn?* 

Ill 1!M)2 the. Bussian Lancers arid If iissiws af the line wen^^ 
coiivtut'cd ink) 'Dragoons ; now, however, by Ukase .of the 0?.ar the 
old organisation which existed prior to 1S82 is bl^ing reverksl to, 
and the Kusshm Cavalry of the lino will in ftiture cons'ist of:— 

22 'Regimenta of Drag*:>ons* 

17 Regiments of Ikuicersv 
IB Regiments of HuBsam* ■ 

OrganiscHl' as under:— 

.(ci) 1-5 Cavalry Divishms ecmh coHsisling of one Regiment 
' .each of Dragoone, .Lancers, and Hussars, 
ih) The Cauejisian Cavalry Division consisting of /^hree. Regi- 
■ meats of Dnigoons. A . ■ ■ 

{ef OnO' Independent Cavalry Brigade coiisisthig of one 
■'Dmgoon and one Hm^r Regnuent.' _ ■ ^,. 

.(d) One Independent Cavalry Brigade -' comsisting of two 

■ ■ 'Hussar Regiments, ^ y, 

■ (^) One Independent Cavalry Briga^ie ' consisting of two 

I^ancer RfcJijiuieBts* 


r-iiKCIh BfliEIUN MfIJTAllV PAf'EHS. 

Fii'iji Krr« HKNs, 

*V\\v |*offable H<?M kiteUi‘ii, in tin? b^na of a ^^ui'ooti, shoahk 
Mig^ostiMl in mi article, fulfil Ha* fHlowing auralifions :— 

1. Its si /,0 slauild be siiilk-iiuit to sup[ily a e<mi[Kiny nl- war 

stn-ngth, .*uui it should be eajKible orf euoking Jill kinds 
of uieat fuifl vigetables, 

2. It iiHisfc he able to eook things rripidiy/aiKl the fbo(l 

laiisfe be kept hot fur a long time. 

3. It .shoulil be possil)ie i»> carry (ui cooking while actually 

on tlie iijovet employing wood as fuel. 

4 The eookingsipparatns shonld be one wliich can be used, 
heritisl, and eleaiiedavitli ease, as well as being durable 
and simjde of constniefcion. 

5. An inb^gral part slaudd be a water tank, s«j tiuife tea and 
coffee may be cjtsily prepared, and so that the cooking 
apparatus itself and the can teens of the nien can be 
readily cdeaned* 

0. The w'aggon must be easily dirigible and of durable make, 
and such that it can be drawn by two animals at a 
trot, and taken over all kinds of country. 

Seating aeeommodation i.s necessary for driver and cook. 

8, Room is required for storage of cooking iiten.sils and 
arms, as well as for an additional meal tor the company, 
and for a day's ration for the riding horses. 

Japanese Lbhsons OF THE War as to the Eaiployment 
■■■ OB" Machine Guns. 

Machine Guns were not issued to the field army until after the 
Battle of the Sha Ho, riud so their work in the field has to be judged 
from their perfonnances subsequent tij this. In the siege of Port 
Arthur^ hiuvever, the troops were given machine guns as soon a.s 
the place was invested. 

■ The Effect of Macbinb Guns. 

3h>ml effect Within 1,500 mitres the moral eftect of their 
fire is gretiter than that of artillery. 

BaWtstia f^ffect. Bather greater than that of a company of in- 
lanky, anil offering a far smalier target than the latter. 

Effective rmtf/e. Generally up to 1,000 mitres, but further 
against parties in close? order and artillery in movement. 

At the Battle ot Telissii dense columns were brought under 
effective fire at so great a range as 2,J00 mitres. 

Ray^Oe-finding. Ranges to be ascertained pmtly from the map; 
the further ones to be obtaineil from the artillery. 

The great difficulty is the opeiution of loading 
and on a thick night this will have to be accomplished with the aid 
of a dark lantern behind the shield 

3!msing v. DutnbuHmi of Omis. As a geneml rule the effect 
produced by massed machine guns is not in proportion to the number 
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of gims in action, as each gun cannot he utilised to its 
extent: at the same time there are occasions and plMc»*8 siuh as 
H|,aiee between two gn Hi[»s <)f defences, wlien a certain nninbj- 
massed machine guns can be advantageously employed. 

On the other hand the tuechauisin is so a|)t to get out of uivt. 
that as a general rule two guns should be employed together, in 

of one failing at a critical nioment. ' ' 

Moit nf i itfj* For use with infantry the tripod mounting 1 ^ 1 ^, 
best. This can lie taken over any country, vvhile a wheelerl carri;i(.|^ 
offers a large mark, cannot follow over all kinds of ground, and k not 
reallv practicable for nno’em exits by night. 

The Employment of Machine Guns in the Field. 

For machine guns, as a general rule, offensive action payn 
better than defensive : in these ways respectively did the Japami^ 
on the one hand and the Russians on the other make use of them, " 

A.“In the AtTxVCK. 

(а) The combat of eiiconntej^ Machine guns can be used 
by the Advanced Guard to hold tactical points seized by the latter 
behind which the main body can be allowed room to deploy. ’ 

(б) (1) The attack of a fortified position. It is a C|iiestitm 
whether machine guns should be pushed right forward into the 
firing line (as at Mukden), or be held as an easily moved reserve 
in the hand of the commander. 

(6) (2) Emidoyment in the various stages of the attaekofa 
fort fied ^jositlon in the field, 

(i) General Ueconnamance, Machine guns on travelling 

carriages accompany the independent cavalry : part of 
the remainder proceed with the Advanced Guard infantry 
and artillery : and part should stay at a distance of 
8 to 10 kilometres (5 to 6| miles) from the enemy's 
position. 

(ii) Frsparation for the attach In order to prepare the 
attack machine guns go with the infantry and artillery 
to within about 1,000 mitres of the enemy’s position, 
where they can be employed on the hanks and at 
vreak points. 

I hi) P nparalory eiiyagement Machine gim officers under 
cover of their artillery should take careful note of tfie 
ground between themselves and the enemy. 

(iv) The fight Machine guns should be advanced with the 
infantry, and dug in, up to a proximity of 600 to 701) 
mitres : they should not advance closer than this, bat 
fire over the infiintry and strengthen tactical points, 
^^ftcr a successful attack- Machine guns may be used 
with great effect on tro<tps in retreat, and should be quickly brought 
up, and so help to turn a defeat into a rout. 
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B.— IH Defence. 

A r.-.r r>f the following tasks may be allotted : 

'^‘ fu£h2on amongst the points likely to be attacked 

the pure defensive ^ elsewhere. , 

be strong enough ^ , important points, 

* To‘ co'iSttion .gatot the .ne«.y he is obliged 

, Tg“S”on"i ie hoat ei the lines «. 

«ping ot the intennediate spaee between tw. 

forts and flanking tne iatter. Qhrannel consti- 

Overhead cover, and ^na^hTne guns, an^d whenever 

tutes the most dangerous ac V as machine guns 

possible overhead cover enemy’s artillery, there must 

f'lss ‘ 

lading as It is no «>e epem^jg 

Opening of ^ .jderable distance off. Am 

fire fttwvidely extended ““"Ir if possible, to be able to 

SfrdeSve'^^^^ , 

a“ti;J.^”h«‘ - he *inist..d to the cne»,, 

lb as at a defile, ete. 

COHCLUSIOH* _ “KfAfllv 

Sns now allotted to all European armies ^ j^^^^i.-These took 

^ Xfreat aut«wri m««^wso/1907^ ^„d 

pte. in Hovemher. nnLer ot toign 

the manmuvres were witnessea ny a i^ig _ rir Man- 

So" ere anxious tract of country 

STl3“3 teen Ftwiedsly ■!«»«“ 

te; .bo two onncsing anoies were *»« in a som^ 


about tdie various arms of tb^ 

d ciSty for endurS-^^Thf initiative 

discipline, in mobility, and m capacity tor enciu 
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of the in.lm.lnal hr«l ' wiltnrtuS^ 

fiLr nuirhiue j'lnm. , , ^„rry .Hiatt* as in the war. 

The P( 0 .iff»*i/. htrtvfver, t.t have iini'r"'*‘'*h Ai'l’*'" 

exwpt for the fact that the ’ j tfie ertieienny <4 *hw arm, 

but ii tMt muui p b ^ , ^ 

■ Ty artili^’W ^ . ‘l Ket ^nw ei tbesi' has ■ 

i-o-arniainent has hahmr 1 » a ,i ^ Japan at ttsakii* IheM' gnnw 

,vn eoUHtrm-tetl hy \« f role.-t four men. h ire 

provi.k.1 with I'hmhfs h ge in % l.aOO metren 

foiineilat ‘rt'^ola the Q. F. gunn 

turtluT than vvith thi d 1 ^ 

Ml,«!rvatii,n .iHic,r3 ia [,mi,*’.t. 

roiiehty iiO ajent. , :» « l.,n!r notice of the fird mri of 

” liotices of hooA-s.— Ihen. i® ^ h»ng ^ of lOO-t-OfS’ by the 
“ Tactical Stuiiiea of the pulJishiH^ in N<>. :tr>5 of 

Gen*. Cen^' Suff. »n.l O 

a miltoy .t...%»"e »-> 0 '.™l 

' Jeffreys. , , 
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■ FBEHOH MPERS* 

Pt^eeh from Revn^ Militmre^Srptfnnh^^^^ 1007 io 

January 1008. 

The September number has a very o|»portnna article on 
*^ Patdotmm and the tfistory <>f Wars.’' 

The author* basing his argument on national wars, as opposed 
to, the wars of great etip tains, shows .tha.i the secret of success lies in 
universal preparation tluriiyg peace time. The ^^arly Swiss times, the 
French Revolution, the B\aiK^f>Oerraan wav and lastly the Russo- 
Japanese, war furnish emmples.' 

The early days of the French Revolution provide a striking 
instance. Universal brotherhood was the order of the day; war 
was ontlvinkahle. The AsBembly plaee<i a clause in the Constitution 
tluit France would never undertake a war of conquest. The 
itnuie<liate result was disaster in the first campaign to which France 
was (iotnrnitted. '' Equality and brotherly love ” meant indiscipline 
and nnpreparednesH. 

This phase was, however, soon followed by another, Fmnce 
wiis now to regenerate the vvorkl Enthusiasm displaced apathy. 
The martial spirit was abroad. The marvellous succession of 
victories to the French arms in the beginning of the hist century are 
a suflicient proof of the effect of the change. On the other han<i the 
Prussians in 18fl(> furnished a remarkable contrast. Like France 
a few years before^ Prussia was a centre of theories of Cosmopolitan*^ 
ism, universal love, etc. The army was hooked upon as little 
than a band of brigands. Small wonder then that this army, which 
ha<l been the creation of Frederick the Great, but was now discredited 
and condemned as an inferior sort of trade, gave way before the 
exalted enthusiasm of the French at Jena and Auerafodt, 

But in 1870 the scene was changed indeed. Prussia had been 
at school For a ipiarter of a century or thereabouts the nation 
had been preparing itself ft>r wai*. Mot only was the military train- 
ing most carefully controlled and perfected, but also every possible 
influence was pressed into the service of e^incating the country up to 
the rqtuTed standard. Poets, historians, pdifcical brnders, all lent a 
hand. Naturally when the hour came the Prussian nation in arms 
was irresistible. And what was France doing ? The old impracjtieable 
ideals once more held sway. ''Milittirism is a pkgue/’ said one leading 
man. Thank Heaven/' another declared, ""the national guard wiu 
not often have to offer its breast to the enemy's bullets.*' A feeble 
scheme of universal service wiiaseton foot, but no attempt to prepare 
for war seriously was made. Inaction and {lisorganisafeion were the 
dominant notes throughout. Sedan and Paris point the moral 
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The Ut;xt iK)int is that iiiasiuiich as the airship in expast-tl to 
.shvjcks of ah kinds, and strains aiul stresses oi varying* natfiircs arid in- 
tensities, it is of the utmost importance that the balloon and its 
suspended car shoidd form a rigid body, to the extent pt>8slble. 

This is attained by the employment of the principle of ttie 
triangle of suspension. 

Let AB represent the balloon, 
and to it connect a point P of the 
net by cords PA, PB. Then, 
although PA, PB are flexible cords 
and not rigid rods, the triangle 
APB will not be deformed, so long 
as the vertical PV remains within 
the angle APB, however much the line AB, may be inclined to the 
horizontal 

Now suppose AB to be the 
balloon, and PQ the net. Then 
if PQ is to be rigidly suspended 
from AB all that is necessary is 
to attach P and Q to A and B by 
two cords AP, AQ and BP, BQ. 

This gives two rigid triangles 
APB,AQB. 

This is the invariable system of attachment of the car to the 
balloon. The demonstration of this principle is one of the claims to 
fame of the engineer Dupuy de L&me, and its neglect’ a contributory 
cause to the failures of some of M. Santos Dumont’s ventures. 

. The next point is instability in motion. The resistance of the 
air is met by the envelope of the balloon at points relatively fer 
removed from the direction of action of the propeller. This causes 
oscillation. Then if one end of the balloon rises above the horizonUl, 
the gas flows to that end with fatal consequences. To meet this 
difficulty the system of planes, or horizontal wings is employed* 
The latest French balloon is the Pa trie ” said to be an improved 
'‘Le Baudy.’’ The main points of this dirigibie are now des- 
cribed. 

The shape is elongated, pointed to the front, but the rear end 
is of a shallow ellipsoidal form. The idea of the sharpened prow is 
that of cutting, a joath in the air, after the analogy of the bow of a 
ship^ Certain scientists have arrived theoretically at the conclusion 
that the ideal airship ought to have its largest diameter in front, 
and a pointed stern. Birds have the widest part of the body well 
forward. Also something is required to prevent retardation by the 
vacuum formed behind the balloon* However, in practice the sharp 
front has been found most suitable. The rounded stem also forms a 
foundation for some sort of tail The balloon is in fact a volume of 
revolution,, having as axis the line joining its two ends* It assumes 
a curved form in the air, but that is merely due to the weight of the 
car in the centre, which pulls that part down. 
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In Gerauuiy tlH‘ ri^■i^l «Mivt4o|jt‘ lux^ been the fashion. Courjt 
Zi|>pe!in is the ehief exponent Mt present of this idea. But the 

has condueted experimeots 
on the ordituary nyMm, with the result of adoptin,^d Slajor von 
Parsevals dirigible.. This type is an elongated cylindrical envelope 
with the forward end pointed. Length 2o m.; inaxinium diameter 
8d)0m ; capacity 2.8CK} cubic mdem 

The shape of this balloon is maintained by two small interior 
balloons, one forward and <}ne aft. These are connected and serve to 
elevate t>r lower the axis of the balloon. The ear carries three 
persons^ and is suspended on an original sy.stem. 

Therci is a Mercede’s motor which drives a screw on a horizontal 
shaft. The blade.s of the screw are of cloth and closed at rest, but fly 
open under the c\udrifiigal the machinery is in motion. 

There are two horizontal and one vertical planes for stability. The 
last carries a rudder. 

Another German balloon is that of Jlajor Gross. The chief 
ehameterisfcic cvf this airship is its extreme portability when deflated. 
One vehicle earrie.s en velope, en^^irie, etc. Length 40 ?/i. ; cubic capacity 
1,800 m. The balloon is a cylinder with spherical ends. Diameter 
12 m. Naturally the speed is not great, 20 km. per hour being about 
the limit. There are two horizontal planes, and one vertical keel 
with rudder. 

In England the success of the Sectmdus is a suflScient 

proof that this department of warfare is not being neglected. The 
balloon is saiisage'Shaped, length 30 ifn., diameter rather under 6 m. 
The car carries three* To rear of the car is a large siiil on a 
wooden framework, which acts Jis a rudder. There are two fins, 
about the centra of the car, for stability. 

Aviatim. 

Aviation is in reality but an imitation, more or less 

distant, of the flight of birds. The followers of this branch of aerial 
navigation discard the. balloon altogether, and depend on the iitilisa^ 
tion of the air resistance to remain suspended in that medium. 
There i.s indeed a very general theory that the future lies with the 
heavier- than-air party. The cumbrous balloon with if^ numer- 
ous di^wbacks cannot, it is said, survive the day that sees a heavier- 
than-air machine working with perfect security. There are three 
descriptions of these flying machines. 

The arthopters profess to imi tale birds directly. They are 
supported and propelled by flapping wings, which perform all the 
fnncfciona of the appendages from which they take their name. But 
up to date this system gives no hopes of satisfactory results* 

. On the other hand the kdi€<^icra seem to promise well. In 
these the action of screws working on vertical axes give the support- 
ing power. For horizontal motion a second series of screws or other 
power is necessary/ However, for the present the third deseription 
of flying machine is chiefly to the fore, the aer(^lme. Captain A. 
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Sazerac <ie Forge's book La Congntte de UA ir gives an exoellent ^ 

definition. the aeroplane rises into space under the propitlsinn 

of the vertical coinponenfc of the winds force, or hj the vesistaneo ' 
of the air acting on an obliipie snrtace. The principle is anakKranc; 
to that in virtue of which the kite rises at the* extremity rrfitn V 
retaining coni Only here the kites cord is replaced by the motion 
imparted to an oblique screw by a motor. The aeiY)plane laore or 
less meets the air. 

These machines consist essentially oi a system of surfaeoH, ! 
usually plane, disposed in one or more parallel layers. 

In order to produce air-action on these surfaces and couser|iient- 1 
iy to raise the machine, this latter must meet the air with a certain ' 
speed. It must be started, and when once started it can, theoreti- 
cally, maintain itself in the air. ^ 

To give the start the machine may be tried by, say, an auto- ^ 

mobile, or it may be launched from an elevation. Neither method | 

is very practical Once in the air the force imparted by the motor j 
should in theory be the only difficulty. But in practice problems of 
stability and steering have proved at least equally important. 

Lastly, landing is an operation of much delicacy, and two fre- 
quently fraught with disaster. Still with M. Santos Dumont, 
Uaptaiii Ferber, the Wright brothers and many others busily engaged 
on the solution of the problem, it seems permissible to work far 
practical results within a reasonable period. 

Captain Sazerac de Forge considers that in theory the heli - 
copter with its great advantage of being able to regulate its hori- 
zontal speed at will or even halt in mid air, should play an important 
part in the final struggle for aerial supremacy. But the aeroplane 
has one point in its favour, in that it is the only airship that utilises 
the resistance of the air for its vertical equilibrium. It has nothing 
to do but to ensure its forward motion. It is, however, possible that 
a combinatioii of the aeroplane and the helicopter may eventually 
give us the perfect flying machine. 

In this number the German correspondent has some interesting 
mleB on the Imimial MmueuiTes of September 19()7, 

A trial was made of wheeled kitchens. A large boiler mounted 
on four wheels carried the food for a campaign. The boiler is 
surrounded by oil The oil is heated by a fire underneath, cooks 
the food and keeps it warn. A smaller boiler is used for coffee. 

It was proved that meat could be cooked on the march so as to be 
ready to serve on halting. Even newly killed meat was successfully 
treated. The experiments will, it is considered, lead to the genenti 
introduction of these wheeled kitchens. Every precaution was taken 
to make the manoeuvres as like the real thing as possible. Neither 
party knew where the other started from ; the ‘Hask'^ of each party 
was only received the evening before the opening day; and each 
corps received the unexpected news that it was provided with a 
division in support, on the same evening. Thus all arrangements 
had to be made on the spot, and without previous consideration 
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Forty-two automobiles were furnished by the volunteer automobile 
corps* These were distributed among the staffs with most encourag- 
ing results. Their advantages in war were amply proved. 

On the other hand the dirigible balloon was not used. This 
weapon has not yet reached the stage of practical politics. 

The endurance of the troops was severely tested. Some units 
marched as much as 65 kilometres into actiom Night marches 
were frequent ; but there w'as little w^astage. 

The new regulations were carried into practice* There were 
no dense lines of scouts, or firing lines, though dispersion was not 
carried to the extreme that has recently obtained in France. Cavalry 
were fully alive to the importance of their duties as eyes of the 
army, though in the writer’s opinion some rashness was displayed 
in pursuits. Here again, however, the independence granted to 
cavalry by the provision of machine guns goes a long way to make 
up for any small lack of caution 

The field artillery was happy in hitting off the medium between 
taking up a position overhastily, and in too exposed a situation, 
and opening fire in too precipitate a manner on the one hand, and 
in over caution and care in taking up positions on the other. The 
'^GedecU oder offen '' controversy raised by the late ww has not been 
settled, but it seems preferable for artillery not to be bound down by 
hard-and-fast rules, and to be able to take up open or covered posi- 
tions as circumstances demand* 

It may be remarked that the great night attack failed, and the 
Emperor took the opportunity to discourage this form of offensive 
tactics. 

December. — This is a good number. A very readable article 
gives *'Some Ohaervatimia on the Manceiivres of the (Smias) ht 
Corps in 1907 '^ 

The article is sub-divided under several headings, which may be 
noticed shortly. 

Oiitposta . — Of the double duty entrusted to them, the protec- 
tion was usually well carried out, but the same was not true of the 
observation. On one occasion the retiring enemy was able to 
execute a complete withdrawal during the night, but the friendly 
outposts failed to observe the movement. 

Jtifani^ryjftrccotiiroi.— There was considerable progress. Firing 
lines were well extended and perfectly under control Cover was 
made good use of, so that the artillery reported a paucity of visibla 
targets. 

Topographical reporta*-^^ was a genexal failure, except in 
the artillery and engineers, to furnish sufficient topographic detail 
with tactical reports. Such details as means of approach and com- 
munication, artillery positions, nature of the ground, rivei^i, etc., should 
always be given. A typical 

Baith rej>orts.---Th^^^ to be desired. . These reports, 

made as they are by even the smallest units, are intended to form 
the basis of the histoiy of a campaigiu It is therefore most neeessaiy 
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immediately ia reat ef iLs unit in fche battle train m{ii) too exposed 
to tlie heat, and the meat is veiy Ei|)t to go bad; {h) too exposed to 
the enoiny% fire ; and (e) these vcdiicios add to the length of the 
trtdn dtb eomhfit without any corresSponding Eidvantage in action. 

It was found thfit by employing motorcars the fresh meat could 
remain with the provision column, and yet be brought up to 
the troops in plenty of time when needed. If the column is 16 
i’iio?j'tctresjin rear the motors can easily bring up the meat in an 
hour. 

The number for January 1908 continues the "Observations.’* 

3mi>li}yme nt of the^civil mrviees of telegraphs and telephones . — 
Considerable use was made of these services, orders being issued that 
military communications .should be given priority. The result was 
(HP the whole very successful, specially for linking up the staffs at 
different points when halted. Members of the two civil services 
were attached to the headquarters stafts and assisted materially in 
the work, For instance, on one occasion the head quarters of the 
Ist Divisionhaving halted at a place where no telegraph office existed, 
the telegraph official obtained some cable and installed a station 
in a very short time. Similarly telephone stations were installed 
when requited. 

Mat(yr %va(jom.~Four 16 horse-power wagons were employed 
in the 1st Dmsion to bring up fresh meat for 12 battalions. The 
load was from 2,000 to 4,500 %/., and the speed 16 to 17 km. an 
hour. 

The experiment was a complete success. As soon as the evening 
halting-place: was known, the wagons started independently from 
the provision column and brought up both meat and kitchens to the 
troops in good time* 

Projectors to mark -These devices were borrowed 

from the systems of neighbouring armies, and consisted of reflectors, 
using either sun light or a powerful lamp. The object was to show 
the exact unit on vmich artillery fire w^ts directed. The results were 
rather inconclusive. 

^?o^pspar^^— It is admitted that parks cannot be used on man- 
muvres (and there were none represented), but it is suggested that 
the officers might attend, and take notes on ammunition supply, 
marches, length of columns, halts, etc. 

The park and the service of communications (Etapes) \yqtq 
alone unrepresented. It is suggested that it would he of great 
advantage at least to organise one terminal station” At this might 
be concentrated the fim bakery, the supply stores, the veterinary 
hospital, the infantry depdt, the remounts^ etc. This would permit 
of these services tidding a little practice to their excellent theory. 

An interesting examination of the Initiative of Gommanders 
of UnUsf forms another article in the December numben 

Initiative is the subject of much study in these days, both from 
the examples of former wars, and in manoBuvres. These latter afford 
the means of learning to exercise initiative, and of acquiring an eye 
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or a wibuation (cotip it oeil). This coup d'oeil may be defined ’ 
combining all the following requisites — 1 

(1) A rapid and certain appreciation of the situation of the 

army, of which one’s unit forms a part. | 

-(2) An appreciation of the situation of one’s own unit in the 
whole. 

(3) A power of discerning without hesitation the operation or S 
manoeuvre indicated by this double situation. 

For commanders of armies are no longer in a position to direct 
their troops in person on the field of battle. The extended fronts 
etc., prevent that.* Consequently an order from superior authority ^ 

traveming a long distance may be out of date and inapplicable S 

when received ; the order may arrive in time, but the situation may ^ 
have altered; the order may not be clear; the reports on which the 
order is based may have been late : lastly the order may not arrive 
at all. ^ .1 

For every case it rests with the subordinate commander to act ? 
sometimes even in opposition to the orders he receives. To be able I 
to do so, he must be sure of himself^ and of his chiefe. Practice and 
experience, fortified by study, alone can give this power. I 

Here the study must be confined to history. In 1870 it was ^ 

observed that the German subordinate commanders gained victories i 
by marching towards the sound of the guns, whereas the French who j 
remained stationary were invariably beaten. But the inference that 1 
the German method is the better is not of invariable application, Jis 
witness the example which follows 

On the 2nd September 1904, the 1st Japanese army threatened j 

the Eussian left wing. The Eussian XVII Corps, under Bilderling, ^ 

was to cover this flank. The extreme left was given to a brigade of 
Orlow’s Division, towards the Yentai heights. 

Orlow’s contention is that the orders received were not clear. 

“If Bilderling is*. ....... attacked, march to his support. If he is 

attacked support him 

In the morning of the 2nd before he had ascertained what exactly 
these orders meant, Orlow heard from a Division of the XVII OorfB I 

that there had been a fight during the night, on a hill in front of his I 

position. Hearing firing going on, he imagined this Division still 
engaged. He therefore advanced to assist. | 

But meanwhile the Japanese extreme right coptinued its 1 

offensive, and succeeded in taking possession of the Yentai heights, i 

which Orlow had just left, thus uncovering the flank of the army, 
which it was his duty to protect. The brigade taken in flank and | 
rear fell into complete disorder. Moreover, it is said that had Orlow 
merely held on till mid*day, he would have enabled Kuropatkin to 
make the counter-attack, which he had in contemplation. Thus 
apparently (though all authorities are not agreed on the point) Orlow ; 
was not right in marching towards the guns. ^ , 

A curiously precise example on the other side is given. On 
the 6tb August 1870, the 2nd French Army Corps under Frossard 
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• • « fhp German Isfc and 2nd armies’ attacks on the Spich- 
was receiving 17 km. away was Gsistagny s Division, 

eren height . _ jjjgpQgal. . 

which had P niorning Castagny heard guns in the direction of 
During the nnr'p At 1-30 p.m,, however, when he had 

Forbach. distance the tiring ceased. He returned to 

coveredathird 0 t ^ evening the cannonade 

Puttelange. „gain. The Division marched for three 

recommenced. ^ ,,ithin 6 bn- of Forbach. 

hours, and ns “ig^i staff met them, with the news that all 

There an ^he action of marching towards the sound o 

S guns wL quite coirect, had it only been persisted in. Several 

other examples are given. 
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■ [ItuN^ta d" Art iglierm eOenh, Sf^pfi^mher to Deceniher IQ07*] 
Sepiemhfit IHOT* 

The EeorganiEatioB Of llie Japanese Army. 

4%vo itow^ ^ divisi«m.s are !:i> he foriiierl 

bringing the tetal up f;o 19* Army are not organise*! 4nriiig 
■peace, blit minte nfo orr'mabilisaticin from a varyiiig of 

divisions. 

sqimdrons of a regime to be increased from 
three to fi)ur, and a new iiidependent brigade of two regiments of 
foiir srjuadrons to te formed. 

A rl i/fery.— Adoption' irfsi^ new field gun. Iformatkn of horse 
and' heavy artillery iinitA During the war, Krupps had been given 
an order for 400 guns ■ of ' the mm. type supplied to -the Swiss 
Governmeni But these were not delivered till . after the ' war was 
over. The Japanese then took 'up the question . of a gun ; on the 
English model- 'But whether for reasons of weight in dmiight^or 
because Krupp had an exclusive contract, it is said that this firm has 
received further oniers for guns. But from other sources it appeam 
that the orders are for steel ingots to"be bored otft ami finished in ' 
the Osaka amnal. The I’mwje 3filitaire hm it that the new' 
Japanese ■ gun uses a shrapnel av ith fuae to 7,500 metres* 

There have bt^en hith'erto no horse batteries. Two have now 
been raised and ecjuipped with the new gun* There will eventually . 
be BIX* 

It is underatcKKi that in addition a '■ maximum of two brigades ' 
(probably 4B guns) of heavy artiller)’' will be formed^.and arm'ed with 
■15 cm. and 12 cm. Q.^P. howitajers from Crairsots.^ . ' Also- eK'periments 
are in ■ progress at ■ Osaka for a , 'I0*5 mm howifeer to replace the 
■ 12 ^ . 

Only three divisions are now providad with ■moimtain' artillery, 
and it appears likely that these will be withdrawn and replaetjd by 
field artillery. The mountain batterieh ■ wilt thenbe form?^ 'into',' 
independent brigades, to be employed m desired, on^ mobilisation*- ■ 

- only addition is to eonveift the foiir miiwa^ 

companies into four battalions, one for each mmj .mrp0./ 'Thmm '- 
in recognition of the enormous imporfeanee of the railway commu- 
nications in Manchuria.' 

Balloon This is only in the experimental stage. But when 
the equipment is tried and found to be successful the present small 
cadre ^vill be increased as necessity dem^amJs* 
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Bridgmg equipmfint--^\m is beiiif improved ant! inereaseti 
Fall eipiijnneTit for a »100 m. briilge will be given to each army eojys, 

.lffetofit*e-iirnu^*—Exi}e^^^^ with an aufconiatie rifle having 
failed to prodime any concinsive result, the Arisaka riile, ^vhich is an 
improvement; on the existing pattern, is being iBSiietl, and the active 
army will be re-armed this year. 

Mmhine puns.— It appears likely that the Rexer automatic 
gun will be adopted, two or three per company of infantry being the 
proportion. 

Two-year The two-year system for infantry seems 

likely to be brought in at no distant data. The other arms will 
eontimie under the three-year arrangement. The effect Aviltbe to 
increase the annua! nunibem who are trained by one-fifth. 

At the last census (1903) the population of Japan (excluding 
Formosa) was 4Ci, 732,138 of Whom 23,600, 9SI1 were males. The 
number of the latter who will reach their kith year in 1907 will 
be over 320,000 of whom from 110,000 to 120,000 will be called 
upon to serve. The minimum height has been increased from r485 
to 1*51 m. 

Novemhev 1907. 

The November number is of unusual interest It begins with 
the presentation of its ensign (handiera de cmnbaitimmio) to the 
new destroyer Avtigtiere at Naples in November 1907. 

The ensign was presented to the ship by the officers of the 
artillery as a token of the close connection between the services/ 
The Inspector-General of Artillery Lieutenant-General Mangiagalii 
performed the ceremony. The Duke of Aosta, himself an artillery 
man, was present, and Vice- Admiml Annooa^^ represented the 
Ministry of Marine. There were a large number of spectators. 

The article traces the development of Italian naval power, begin- 
ing with the agitation raised by the Ministry of Marine some thirty 
years ago, which culminated in the launching of the battleship 
JlttiKo,, which may be termaJ the foundation or the Italian navy. 
Almost at the same time public altention in Italy was drawn to 
the necessity for an intimate connection between the forces on sea 
and land, lliis latter idea was lapidly developed, and became the 
subject of serious study. A glance is given at the system of combined 
manceuvres^ with an especM the great attack by sea on 

the fortress of Spirim in 1888. The article continues by tracing the 
growth of the principle of eombination, and notices particularly the 
application thereof by the Japanese in the late war. 

The latest development in Italy was the happy inspiration of 
the Ministry of Marine to name four new destroyers after the arms of 
the land service* The arfcilleiy were enthusiatio over the idea, and 
eveitfeually decided to present its colours to the vessel which was to 
bear their name. The article closes with a reference to the gallant 
frigate Oerere which just a hundred yearn ^before brought relief to 
Naples through the whole English Heet. 


I’KECW OK KOEEION MIHTAtty KAi'EKS 


,f vessels are also given The ( r / 

<jr the I hornycroft type, displnceineiifc ‘m) fnr/ 
h, 000 indicated (maximum) horse-posver. 3 torpedytEf '^^ 

Ihe same number has a lens' article rm n-T v ‘^to. 

ists and Telegraphists in the Russo-Japanese 

ihe introduction notices that all authorih’p^ 
thou- praise of the technical troops on both side. a TVT'-“^‘'' »> 
various services follows, of which the followincr io \ ..f of the 

v»yxi4^ 13 a summary:-^ 


Unssia. 

55 companies sappers 


pioneers 
telegraphists 
balloonists .. 
railways 


^(■i'pan, 

II pioneers. 

— sections telegraphists. 


” ^ companies or sections rail 

9 sections engineer field nark 
Apparently all the Sappers also understood Miners’ work 
Nex comes a bnef examination of the varS 7 

their work in the war. ^ services, and 

Telegeaphic Services. 

(«) Telegraph and Telephone. 

telephone or telegraph! ^ V 

generally transmitL^si^^E^meVantin^^^ 

war, however, it was founffi L bSE ‘bourse of the 

ahvavs the telephone As nonf^ nf iho. ^t*ansmission is 

the icessa,^ hJlte ob ataS 

Wires were usually laid on the ground ® campaign. 

Division during the ma“h coaScte^ fhl !f^^ 

that of the Army Coras ^ the staff M Division with 

graph as well ; afso thE sSff of ?hE“n' ^ permitted by tcle- 

E‘i5 s 
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(b) Wireless Telegraphy, 

Russia,— ThQ companies were divided into two sections, each 
with three Marconi stations. Two wheeled carts were used, a station 
requiring 14. The antennai used were wires stretched on bamboo 
frame- work, ^ 

One company arrived at the theatre of war in the middle of 
June, and was employed to connect the headquarters of the 2nd 
Army with Mischenko’s Cavalry Brigade on the extreme right. 

In spite of the short distance, however, the communication tailed 
entirely, so that the common name for the system was not wMess 
hnt ioseless. The reasons seem to have been want of knowledge by 
the personnel, atmostpheric disturbances, and the fact that the equip- 
ment was too heavy to follow the cavalry. 

However, by the end of J iily, practice had had its effect, and 
when Mischenko in the course of a reconnaissance was obliged to 
have recourse to Marconigrams (the ordinary telegraph service being 
interrupted), he did so with complete success. The written message 
system was used up to 70 km,, and the sound receiver at much 
greater distances. Faith in this form of telegiaphy was completely 
restored. 

The Japanese had no wireless installations in the field. 

(c) Optical Telegraphy, 

Russia , — Flag signalling was only brought into use in the 
autumn of 1904, when its advantages had been demonstrated by the 
Japanese. Black flags were used. For night work acetylene lamps 
were employed. 

Heliographs were used by the telegraphists to iissist the tele- 
phones and telegraphs. On the Shaho the helio was used at 7,500 m,, 
a respectable distance. 

Japa 9 ^.~-The Japanese at first made considerable use of Chinese 
as signallers. These men signalled the overs ” and '' shorts for the 
artillery at Haicheng, but after some had been captured by the 
Russians, less use was made of them* 

All the troops, however, employed the flag. At nightfire bal- 
loons carrying coloured lights were frequently tried with success ; 
also kites with lanterns. Coloured lights and lanterns were often 
used. Helios were not employed. 

The Russians made an attempt to improve the speed of laying 
connections by using mounted telegraphists but without any marked 
success. 

Gondderation, 

Although the war of 1877-78 had shown the Russian authorities 
the tactical advantages of the telegraphy they entered upon this 
campaign with a totally inadequate equipment^ and an msumciently 
instructed personnel. They endeavoured, however, to make up for 
this daring the campaign, and mainly through the efforts of the 
troops themselves, attained to some degree of success. 


m 



raEeiH or forkio^ militaey rArHiis. 


CJjidcal sij4!ia!li!it)^, on the Ja|)iyie^€ nide, {ip.»ved of 

lint it wriH cloarly '?ihown tlint 'rM^thirig mn 
tfio during the f'-oniliut. 

I’he Jupano^o !ja*l iakeif oviUT' |mM‘;y,ition in organising their 
various HVsteniH for tlie rjiuv>airissitui of orders, etc., but <inl nob use- 
. the wirtdeSH- telegra[di. d’ho Hui-sianH, m the other hand, did ex- 
cellent Witfk with tliis ne:;y.ts *4 esiinntmheatreu'o 

It appears that the helio in likely to Inave a inoix* exteuidisl 
field in the futunc 


BaM.mnh% 

cuuptoyi'd halh'M udsts 


aiiii 
■ and 

the 


The fiuHsians cuuployi'd ballrHUibts in the field for the first 
■time. d1n.i fii^t ase^uit w'as made at ' ICniidsiatsv. sonfeh-west of 
Idao-yang. The gts wan timnulhi^tiired on the, spot/ with' ir«)n and 
sulphuric acid, d’he baltocm wms aiKN.it 5 km. Irani the nunny^ 

'was able to observe the Japanese shelters, gui'is,i earthworks’ 
even single men. . ^ 

lliUing aiK-dher ascent near Liao-yang the Jnpaiiese 'found 
range of the balloon, but failed to do it any damage* 

On several oeeaaiona the ballooir was of tlie greatest help ; obser- 
■ valions were made of the Japanese* trenches-, photographs were taken, 
and the Russian artillery 'fire wm contmlled from the ear. 

Once the envelope was struck by ' three Hhra|mei bullets, but 
praetieally no harm wtun dune*' The balloon had been allowed to 
descend when still too close to the enemy, 'otherwise it would :not 
have been hit. . ' 

The balluon' required a vary heavy' windlass to control, the- 
mooring cable. Thi's made movement difficult, as the windlass ha<:.i to 
be transporttHi over the execmble Manchurian roacis. 

The materia! of the envelopii failed at temperatures befow 10" C. , 

The balloon had to be inflated imm^Kikfoly kdbre the irscent, 
and therefore ail ap|m.nttus had to be carrier! about, , The gas ■ wiwi 
made on the sfiot. 

Oene:ra!ly speaking the balli'M>ns rendered mcMt 'im^rtanfe services, 
but the Eu^ians did not. make the best of them.,, Tbe .reason was 
..that the batlooB. was seldom, permitted to go neat enough to the enemy, 

■ ■ The' Japanese did not employ Mkmns in 'the field'* 

The general conclusion is that neither side in 'this war obtai,ned 
all the advantage possibl'e from the telegraph aervices'and bailooEista, 
and that it is clear that improvised organisalioas, will. never give 
thing hut inferior results* 

■ The; same number con'tains a' lengthy and detailed 

. The argument is divided under three heads— the gun, 
ration, and the ammumtion* 

Under the first head comes a long and technical 
touching on fehe length of the bore and its 
velocities and high pressures ; the merits of the 
and wire-wound ■ systems of oonst ruction^ eta. 
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The; secoriil part pompwea the wedge and screw sysfcenis, giving 
Krnpp s arguinents for his finn reliniiee on the hfrnier, and^ the 
rniaieroiis reasons that can always be addneed in fovour ot the 
latter. 

The third part is a very able examination of tdie aTnnninifcioii 
question* Length and weight of cartridge, inafcerial of cartridge-bag, 
propellant, are all treated at length. Then the two main types of 
projectile, shell and armourqiiercing are given a place, and driving 
bands, caps, shape of head, etc., are some of the points noticed. 

The chicT articles in the December number are one on '' Modern 
Steam Generators'' and the continuation of the “McKlern Coast 
Gun/' 

The former is very technical, going into details, ami making use 
of many forrnulm. The chief headings touched on are Phenomena 
in Steam Boilei’s” ** \hu‘ious Theories on the Cireulation in Multitu- 
bular Generators/' 'SSome Experiments/’ ‘' Method of Calculating 
the Intensi ty of the Cireulation/' and Certain Types of Multi tu- 
bular Generators/’ 

The article on ^‘ Modern Guns ” commences with an examination 
o( the effect of naval fire on co^ist batteries. This it considers to be 
far from despicable, and therefore contends that the batteries require 
some substantial means of protection, such as armour, shields of any 
kind, or disappearing mounting^. 

The question of protection is then discussed, the disiidvantages 
of the apparently perfect disiippearing system explained, and the 
opinion expressed that some form of shielded cover is essential, 
with a preference (for heavy ordnance) of the armoured turret. 

The next point is the service of the gun. V^mous’ mechanical 
means of loatiing, laying, etc., are examined and the verdict passed 
in favour of electricity, ina the most convenient, and as affonling power 
for other piir|)oses in the battery, lighting, search-lights, venti- 
lation, ammmiition supply, etc. 

The niethmls of laying ate then imssed in review, the telescopic 
sight being preferred. The mnge-finder follows next, a vertical 
biiise mtterti being at! vocated 

It is remarkea that the battery commander’s station should be as 
well protected as the gun emplacements. 

Then fehe qaestion of grouping guns is considered. Groups of 
two or four appear to be prefeimb 

Lastly a summary gives the general characteristics of the typi- 
cal modem coast gun : — 

12dn. gun of 67 tons ; length 50 calibres ; projectile weighing 
445%,; muscle velocity 800 secs* ; Welin screw ; a nitro-cellulose 
charge consisting of four 45%, cartridges; an armour piercing 
capped projectile, and a high explosive shell ; gun mounted in a 
species of armoured turret (cradle mounting); electric power; one 
round to be fired in SO s^s.; telescopic sight ; 4 guns in a group. 

^ The same number gives some notes on changes in the organi- 
sation of the French army. 
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41.5 


experience of the Russo-Japanese war has 
proved the necessity for telegraphic .and telephonic communications 
in the field, even during the progress of an action. A general 
increase of effectives is therefore required, together with an augment* 
ation or creation of certain specialists, such as balloonists and pon- 
toonists. To do this without .appreciably affecting the budget it has 
been decided to reduce the staff of this arm, to do away with bands, 
to reduce the strength of French men in the Algerian-Tunisian units 
(replacing them by natives), and to cut down the strength of the 
railway ^pper companies. Certain economies are also proposed in 
the administration (or supply) officers. There is an idea of employ- 
ing civilians. ^ 

The future organisation will be as follows 

6 regiments of sappers and miners (72 companies). 

1 four-company battalion of sapper balloonists with a detach- 
ment of pigeon fliers. 

1 battalion (6 companies) of pontoonists. 

1 regiment of railway engineers (3 battalions of 4 companies). 

1 regiment (2 battalions of 4 companies) of telegraphists, 

I independent battalion of engineers in Algeria-Tunisia (6 

companies of sappers and miners, 1 railway company, 
detachments of telegraphists and drivers). 

Practically every regiment has a company of drivers attached. 

The organisation of an engineer regiment is given in detail, 
Briefly it may he summarised as follows : — 

Regimental Staff . — Officers 9, other rants 29, horses 7. 

Battalion Sta/'— Officers 2, other ranks 2, horses 2. 

Company (sappers and miners, railway, telegraphs and 
balloonists).— Officers 4, other ranks 118, 1.50, 130 and 
118 respectively, horses 2. 

The driver companies have a slightly different organisation with 
a far larger proportion of horses (80 to 120). 

The artillery has also been considerably augmented. There 
will be — 

In France. 

II regiihenta of foot artillery (42 coast and 47 fortress com- 

j^nies). 

74 regiments of field artilleryr (729 field, 18 heavy, 14 moun- 
tain and 16 horse batteries). 

In Algeria-Tunisia. 

1 regiment of foot artillery (8 coast batteries) and 1 of field 
artillery (15 field and 4 mountmn batteries). 

There are also companies and sections of artisans, which are 
attached to batteries, as required. Of the organisation details which 

are given, the following seem of most interest . 

A coast battery consists of— officers 3, horses 3, other ranks 
110 or 200 (Algeria). 
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A field battery has 3 officers, 77 or 123 other ranks, 18 or 10 
riding a«d 30 or 90 draught horses. 

A mountain battery has 3 officers, 127 or 123 other ranks, 3 or 
19 riding horses, 6 or nil draught horses and 70 or 90 mules. 

There are certain other minor changes in the train, and special 
services, telegraphs, etc. 
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On War * By Von Olausewitz. 

This treatise on war, written at the beginning of last century, 
by General Carl Von Clausewitz of the Prussian Army, and originally 
translated into English in 1873 by Colonel Graham, has this year 
been produced in the form of a new and revised edition containing 
an introduction and some explanatory notes by Colonel Maude, C.B. 
(lateR.E ). To many soldiers this work requires no introduction, 
but there are doubtless others who are not acquainted with it, for 
these a short notice of the book with a view to inviting interest in 
it may be of use. 

The author, who served in both the Prussian and Russian 
Armies, took part in the campaign of 1793-94 on the Rhine as well 
as in the 1806 and Waterloo campaigns ; he served as Instructor of 
the General War School and as Director of the War Academy in 
Berlin and held important staff appointments with troops , both in 
war and peace. The pictures he presents of war are the result of a 
large experience of it, both practical and theoretical. 

The present edition of the book is published in three volumes 
which contain between them the eight “ books, ” in which form the 
author originally arranged his writings* In the first volume are 
the introduction by Colonel Maude, some notes and memoirs con- 
cerning the author and the first four “ books” which deal respectively 
with the nature and theory of war, strategy in general and the 
combat (also treated as a whole). The second volume contains the 
next two “ books ” which treat of the consideration of military forces 
and the defence. The first of these two subjects, as explained by the 
author, is held to include the conditions appertaining to an army 
which are necessary to fighting but which do not constitute the fight 
itself, such as strength, organisation, maintenance, etc. The last 
volume deals with the attack and mth the organisation of a whole 
war and concludes with an appendix showing the course of instruc- 
tion in strategy and tactics given by the author to the Crown 
Prince of Prassia. 

Though the book was written so long ago this should not be 
cormidered as an argument against its usefulness for the present day 
soldier, at least in so fiir as those portions of the work which deal vnth 
strategy are concerned, for, as ' is pointed out in the introduction, 
whatever changes may be produced in the methods of war by the 
progress of science and invention, the essential spirit of war and ite 
great principles never alter; the hook affords a valuable study of this 
spirit and these principles. 

So many phases of war are dealt ‘with in the book that it is 
impossible in a limited space to remark on all or even most of them, 

^ Kegftu, Paul, Trench, Trubner & Cow Ltd#, Price £ i lif, (.nett » 
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the list of contents is clearly and fully put ami fruui this the reader 
should have no difficulty in selecting his subject. But three iuiportant 
principles which are continuously put forward by the author, may be 
quoted : the first is that the one single means of pursuing war to its 
end is the combat, that the object of combat is the destruction 
of the enemy’s fighting power, ie,, his army, and that every 


of the enemy s ngntmg power, nis army, and that every 
step in war should have in view the attainment of this object by 
this means; secondly, the unchanging principle that forces shoulrl 
not be frittered away on side issues but that all available strength 
must be concentrated at the decisive point ; thirdly, that the defence 
by itself will never win in the end but must be combined with the 
offensive. These three principles are, at least, among the chief ones, 
with which, to quote the words of the introduction, very soldier 
and above all every leader should be saturated.” The authors 
conception of these will be found in the chapters on The end and 
means of war,” The theory of war ” “The combat in general ” and 
“Superiority of numbers ” and in the books on ‘" Attack” and 
“ Defence.” In addition, the chapters on “ Information in war,” “ The 
use of the battle ” and those portions of book V which deal with 
marches, camps, cantonments, subsistence and ground may be especi- 
ally noticed as treating of conditions which have changed but little 
since Clausewitz’s day. The author’s idea of the dividing line 
between strategy and tactics will be found at the commencement 
of book II. 

The introduction by Colonel Maude forms a most interesting 
commencement to the work ; in it, and following the principles 
enunciated by Clause witz, the vital importance of being prepared 
for war is shown ; this, in view of the trend of a certain section of 
public opinion towards military matters, is very applicable at the 
present moment. 

In conclusion, the book is not light reading but thi.s is held to 
be no disadvantage, for the certain amount ot concentration which 
must be given in studying it should serve to impress on the reader’s 
mind the lessons it offers* 


ReconnaisnKmee in the Rmm- Japanese irar, by “Asiaticus*” 
Translated from the German by Captain J. Montgomery, 3rd Hussars. 
Published by Messrs. Hugh Rees, Ltd. Price 3s. fid. 

This book should prove of great interest to all serious students 
of the War in the Far East, the more so in that it presents us with 
a new aspect of that great struggle* As the translator remarks in his 


prefece, no detailed account of^e Reconnaissance during the Russo- 
Japanese War has yet appeared in English, so that this little book 
(It only coiitaias some 150 pages and can be read through in 2 or 3 
hours) should suppiy a want. 

. The same information as to events may possibly, in fact, certain- 
ly, be found in any of the more detailed founts of the campaign, 
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The ehief blot; on tJie In^ok, which is fitherwij^e admirable in 
evt^ry respect, ia the earelesaneas with which it has been corrected, 
if indeed the proofs were eorrecfcetl at all. There are fir too uiati y 
minor grammatical mistakes, im well as mistakes in names, c.//., 
**Tchikolf '' for ‘‘ Khilhoff wdiich in some eases contuse the meaning 
and irritate the reader. 

The following sentence from page 144 is a typical instance, and 
in this case it is distinctly hard to see what the writer is driving at : 

“ General Kiiropatkin’s strategy was probably otherwise, though 
not brilliant, yet correct, until the time came to join battle, then, 
though at and after Liaoyang he always equalled or outnumbered 
his opponent, yet Oyauia ahvays managed to collect a superiority of 
force at the decisive point/' 

Kotwithstanding these blemishes, it is a very clear and lucidly 
written little book and may be commended to the attention of ail 
who have not the time or inclination to study the longer and more 
iletailed accounts of the war. 


Questions on Orgmmation and Equvpmenf^ }yy iLajor T. King, 
late Berkshire Regt. Published by Messrs. Burster, Groom & Co- 
Price QcL 

In these days, when continual changes are taking place in the 
Organimtion and Equipment of our Army, it is very difficult for an 
officer who is preparing for his examination for promotion to know 
exactly what fie is required to know on this subject or where to look 
for it. For this reason, this little pamphlet should prove useful to all 
officers preparing for examinations. It is no more than the title 
claims for it, Le., it merely contains a number of questions likely to 
be set on Organi^iation and Equipment, without either giving the 
answers or stating where the answers are to be found. At the same 
time, it is safe to say that any officer who could answer all these 
questions with some degree of accuracy would be practically certain 
to obtain very high marks in this somewhat difficult subject. 

It is compiled principally for the officer who has elected to be 
examined on the Organization and Equipment of the Army at Home 
and, unfortunately, contains vciy few questions on the Army in 
India. 

There is an useful appendix to the book, giving, diagi’ammati- 
cally, the composition of the various units of the Army, from a 
Brigade upwards, though these again only refer to the Home 
Establishments. 


We have received from Messrs. Forster, Groom & Co., Lti, 
Charily Cross, London, an excellent sketch map to illustrate the 
1866 Bohemian Campaign with ah inset map of the Battle of 
Koniggratz with notes and references regarding the operations, 
which will be found of much use in the study of this campaign. Price 
2ai ■6d* 
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Messrs. Gale and Poldon, the well known Jlilitary Publishers, 
have added to their seric.s of Military Books, by the recent publica- 
tion of “ A Guide to Promotion for Officers in Subject ‘ A ’ (Eegi- 
juental Ihities), ^ by Captain B* P. Bcgge, Phe Prince ot Males 
Lein-stcr Regt. Price 4.s. (nett). , , 

This book has been compiled by the Author, with a view to 
nresonting to young Officers, in a handy form, the necessary infortua- 
tioii to a 5 si.st them in preparing for promotion in Subject “ A.” 

The necessary references to Text Books and Regulation.shave 
been given so that the reader can thus verify the facts for himself 
and at the same time become acquainted with the regulations on the 
subject. At the end of each Chapter questions are given on the 
subject, matter. The information is clearly given and embodying, as 
it 'does, the numerous recent amendments to Regulations, it should 
prove extremely useful for the pui-pose for which it is written. 

Apart from the merits of the book itself, it seems a pity that a 
regular catalogue (extending to 89 pages) of military books should 
be included at the end of the book. While admitting that it is a 
useful thing for Officers to know what are the recent military pub- 
lications, still as most Officers have many of these military series 
books in their possession, the addition of these catalogues adds very 
considerably to the book space required. 

The above criticism is made with all deference to the Publishers, 
Messrs. Gale and Polden, to whom all credit is due for the educa- 
tional value of their military publications. 


Handbwk of the Maxim Gtvn : its Mechanism and Drill with 
Questions and Ansivers. Published by Messrs. Gale and Polden. 
Price M. (nett). 

A handy and useful book to individuals who have studied the 
Maxim Gun and who for examination purposes or otherwise wish to 
te.st their knowledge. 

The value of the book would be much increased if diagrams 
showing the parts and action of the gun were added. 







TACTICAL SCHfiME C03IPETITICIN; J'ULY WOi 


WIHNING -SOLUTION. 


■pRivCTILIT.^TE,"' M.iJOE E. TEXN.IK'T,' 20TH 'DECCAX liOESE 
llEOi^^TMATlivX OFFICER* 


iff ^Hap 11. ic/iA/i ♦"uh- fe ^uppiimi mi paymBnt 

Thv SHAlfO River is Rrifi>P'lah!crthr<rRgfv'Mit> Rut its affluent 
from tile s<>uth»t'ast and the MAf{MAI> River are hnth C>rdab!e. 

Tlie tsjuntry is ent up by ■-‘balLw nullahs v.imly passable hy 
Infantry hut forming rsmsideralilo obstaeles to the movement of 
miHintod troops and 

■ GENERAL IDEA. 

A BecI Force of all arms is opersiting about WA 23 riiiies N.-E* 
of ASILyiDADPlJE against a Blue Force Lml cm " XA 75 juiles 
due E. of that place, xlii inferior Red Fcuva* is at YA 2C) iniies S,-W* 
of SHAHDADPUR, and is esmtained by ai Bine 'Force of slightly 
su|M:*rior strength. Ilm Red Forcn^s are in t?aminumcation 
oO miles W. of SHiVUDAI'd^l^Ii The country people are favourable, 
to the Blues. 

In the beginning of April the ’Red (hmnuaiHler at W '' 
si‘cs a fiivourable opportiiiiity ».>f taking the otieitsivo against the 
Bines. He therefore? wishes to call to him the Red Force at^* ¥.** 
The bridges over the BHAHO are still intact. He instniets the. 
Hod (Aanaifuider to endeavour to join him hy the evening fd’ Tth 
April. On the, night of oth-btb April the Red Goimnander at “ Y“ 
ehifkvi the Blue Fr>rces by a night iBarch» 


■ HfWaU. IDEA ■ . 

You are in commaii4 ^f the Red Admiieed. Guard consisting of 

li t5»«dxy. ^ ^ A?/ . rf 

j Cempsmr M. t Guard is about B nates ofBHAH- 

lUttS&Stotry. DABPUB new KHAN MUHAMMAD 

nr»tujM,T»MjK>r£ XAHJO. The Reii Main Body is 2 miles 
ia rear. The Red Coiamander has impressed on you the ^ nweasity 
of securing the tmssiages over the SHAHQ, north of SHAH- 
mDPUR. 

At this time you receive the I'oiiovving from one of your Cavalry 
putnds:— ' ■ 

No, .5. BUCflANJD. 

7-20 A.M. 

(1-4-07. 




TACTICAL SCHEME COMrETiTlON, JULY 1907. 

The three istone bridges and the Railway bridge over the 
BHAHO, north of SHAHDAI3PUR, are intact. >7(.) signs of enemy. 

/Sd.) A. B.U&C., &c. 

At 8-5 A,M» vou receive the following:— 

No. 4. . WADADANI. 

740 A.M. 

64-07. 

Blue Cavalry Patrol advancing N.-W. from MARAK THAIM. 
Now about 3 miles east of this plaee- 

fSd.) a D., &a, &c. 

No. ih ■ SADIK SEHTO. 

740 A.>L 
, 6 - 447 . 

From Sandhills Blue Cavalry visible near BHAN BHRANJO. 
Appears to be advancing rapidly. 

(Bd.) A. B., &c., &c. . 

Q. i— Assume a suitable formation for your Advanced Guard, 
show it on the map in red and write an appreciation 
of the situation. 

Q. ii*— Btate w^hat action you would take on receiving the 
reports above mentioned. Mention precisely how 
your orders would be worded or written. 

APPRECIATION. 

The formation of the advanced guard is shown on the map^ the 
time being 740 A.M/ on the morning of the 6th April 

The reasons for assuming these positions are as follows:— 

CJcTualr^.— The po^e^ion of the bridges over the SHAH 0 is 
of vitaUmportance and therefoi*e the cavalry are sent on well ahead, 
both to secure them and also to reconnoitre. 

* Two troops are in advance — one on each side of the road, from 
which reconnoitring patrols are sent forwanl as required. The 
remainder are moving, concentrated, along the HALA-SHAH DAD- 
PUB rotid, ready to aftbrd support wherever required. (Cavalry 
Training, Sec. 153454.) 

Vaugtiard. — The vanguard is genemfly compo^^d of the ad- 
vanced guard mounted troo|^*,....By day^ when the country is open 

......infantry will not as a rule form part of vanguard. ” (Comb. 

Training, 58 (2). ) 

Accordingly I place the B with the vanguard* The success 
of our undertaking and the fruits of our successful night march 
depend upon our forestalling the enemy at the river, and the fact 
of the G.. 0. C. having riven me Horse Artillery would seem to 
imply that he is prepared to risk much in order to secure the bridges. 
The main body cannot reach the river much before noon and there- 
fore I must endeavour to delay the advance of any hostile tro<>ps 
as long as possible. This will be best done by openiiig fire at long 
range. 
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Accordingly I place the guns with the vanguard. ' 

Main OiKurd . — “ The maingnard comprises the troops of the ■ 
A. G. not allotted to the vanguard,” i.e., in this case, the battalion 
of infantry and traasport. 

Position of 0. U. Advanced Guard. — I decide to march with 
the vanguard. My force is endeavouring to reach " W ” by the evening / 

of the 7th April, to do which it must march 45 miles in about 40 ^ 

hours. The road crosses the SHAHO just about midway between 
“ W ” and “ Y,” therefore unless I effect the passage to-day I shall not : 

be able to count upon effecting the junction with the main army I 

to-morrow evening. ’I 

My communications with “ Y " having hitherto been vid "Z,” it J 
i.s evidently a stroke of luck, finding the bridges intact and such luck | 
must be treated by bold action. | 

The Blue force based at “ X ” has had no cause to send reinforce- | 

ments west, as the containing Blue force, which I have eluded, was I 

in no danger, being superior to my force. It is therefore a fair < 

deduction to estimate the sighted Blue ciivalry as a reconnoitring I 

force hardly likely to be supported by other arms. I 

From an examination of the map it appears that the sand hills | 

at SADIS SEHTO, from which my cavalry have been able to see fo I 

BHAN BHEANJO, afford commanding ground for hostile guns | 

shelling the bridges. It will therefore be advantageous to secure j 

the KAMILLAGARI range and this is emphasized by the absence | 

of any other defence position covering the bridges. 

The deep banks of the SHAHO afford a favourable position for I 
defence by rifle fire. 

In addition to the bridges in the vicinity of SHAHDADPUR i 
there is another passage at GOLOPIR. To use this would involve i 
a detour for the already tired troops and also the passage 'bf the ' 
unbridged MAHMAD river, which, although fordable would cause 
delay. Should, however, it be found- that the crossings at SHAH- • 
DADPUR are interrupted I may have to resort to this bridge. 

With regard to the Blue patrol reported from WADADANI, the 
information is not sufficient to cause me to make any social dispod- 
tions. The troop of cavalry which is out in that direction, will 
drive back the patrol and clear up the situation. Further action will 
depend upon the nature of the reports sent in. 

At 8-5 A.M., the time I receive the information about the enemy, ; 
I shall be with the vanguard somewhere between the 10th and llth 
milestones on the SHAHDADPUR road. ’ 

“Occasionally it may not be practicable to issue definite Oper- 
ation Orders to a Commander acting independently. In such 
cases ........ .....only the object to be attained should be explained.” | 

(0. T., See 3. (18). ) 

Accordingly I issue the following instructions : — I 

MAIN ROAD, 4 M. S. W. of SHAHDADPUR ^ 
m April 1907, 8-10 A.H I 


No. 17. 
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To Major P., Commanding Advanced Guard Cavalry. 

Gross the river and engage the enemy. Endeavour to draw 
him eastwards, while being sure to cover the bridge at BITGI ANJO 
and if possible that at SHAH ALI NIZAM AN I. 0. C. is sending 
jl. L to hold BtlGIANJO and hopes to bring the hostile cavalry 
under gun fire from sand hills N. of river. Reports to BUGIANJO, 

A. B., Majoe, 

Staff Officer to 0£, A.G, 

The 0. G. Vanguard received a copy of the above and is given 
a verbal order (No. 18) to “ move at a gallop on BUGIANJO.” 

(I shall accompany him and therefore no further orders are 
required at present.) 

The following order is sent to 0. C. Mainguard. 

MAIN ROAD, 4 M.S.W. OP SHAHDADPUR. 

ApnM907, 8-12 A.M. 

No. 19. 

To Lieut. -Colonel Y., Commanding Mainguard. 

Patrols report hostile cavalry seen at 7-30 A.M. advancing from 
BHAN BHRANJO. Have ordered our cavalry to cross river and 
engage enemy— MI. and R.H.A, moving at gallop on BUGIANJO^ — 
Push on to SHAHDADPUR. 

Reports to BUGIANJO, 

A. B, Major, 

Staff Officer to 0.0. 

The mainguard, cheered by the news of a possible engagement, 
changes its pace to 4 miles an hour. 

(The G. 0* 0. is informed of presence of enemy and action taken.) 

REMARKS BY THE ADJUDICATING OFFICER. 

Nine solutions were received. Those of ''Slasher,” " Kyang” 
and “ Per ardua surgam” were in merit alnjo.st equal to that of the 
winner " Pro utilitate.” 

The problem calls for instant action on the part of the .Red 
A. G. Commander* 

The information as to the Blue forces which are approaching 
the bridges is rather indefinite and is such as could only be obtained 
by the Red patrols at the time when they sent in their reports* 
Whether the Blue Cavalry is part of the force which has been 
containing the Red force at *' Y ” or whether it has been detached 
from the Blue force based on " X ” makes little difference. The 
Red A.G. Commander has in any case no time to lose. 

1 think “ Pro utilitate"' has dealt with the formation of the 
A.G. adequately* He ^ves the formation as at 7-30 AM. If^ 
however, he had put his fi* A. Battery and the bulk of his M* L with 
his cavalry somewhat ftirther in i^rance of the intotry I think 
such action would have been folly warranted. 

As to the situation and the action I agree that too much im- 
portance need not be attributed to the advance of a Blue patrol 
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fruia MAKAK TflALM. TIih .atMnlk Avst uf yimiV mXH^ 
Atlord a fiTan whaiux* arHHerv aiight dm:k aav atKiiia*** hI 

the B\mm frmn MAHAK I’HAIM an the liukvay ^kthn ami the 
necemary m^thm eeiiH prahahly b* takf^n by the I hi \ Main 

The inipartaiit ihin^l^ in I.e Hie hri4i^>'S at ILAHAIHTI 

KALVI and FiUbflAA’dCA aiid thin eeedd be aeeutuplediad by 
the siitdhilh riurth ef HA HADfHl KALVI and Uso, it' p^v-.vih!e, tlei><e 
north-west vf SAPIK SEHTLk The Hard, fre*nl;- arHlI^oT pmhl tbrru a 
poi^ition went of KHAS KHALI,Mweep tht‘ a|iprMiie}e,'H to the bridi^O'S- 
from the north and tlnw greatly faeilitate Ihm passage in the fare of 
of)p)sition shi>iild I think bive been ceosidereii, 

Tin* i|tM:estion of holding the bridge at- CJULf) Pill niilil the lietl 
5Iain Bi>dy had crc?ssrd the SHAHO is I'lerhaps --eareidy part of fho 
lirohlein. 

Ah instant aetion wan ri*«jnire(i the imiers and jiiessHgeH shoald 
have been m brief as jM^ssible, and I think tln?y w'onhl in thtMnr- 
enmst,aiic!4:‘^, have been intent ly verlmL iSoine of- Hie solntion.i gave- 
onlei'H anil iiieHsagoH at ciaibhb-rable length, .but I was unable to 
give them many marks t^veii wdmn in theiiiselves.. 
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A few solutions only were submitted for the Tactical Scheme I 
Competition of October 1907. The solution by '' Mea eidpa,'' I 
tain E. G. Hart, vSupply and Transport Corps, has been adjudmil 
to be the best of those submitted. The Committee has deciiied nor 
to publish the winning solution of this competition, but the followins? ! 

oriticisms may be of interest to such of the members as attempted to ' 

solve the scheme. ‘ 

The scheme was modelled on the situation as it presented itself ' 

to McMahon at the commencement of the Franco- Prussian war i 

when the French were compelled to adopt the defensive owing to ^ 

their mobilisation being slower than that of the Germans. The \ 

troops on either side were practically proportionate to those actually i 

engaged at Woerth, where McMahon endeavoui*ed to stem the in- ’ 
vasion of the 3rd German army under the Crown Prince. I 

The problem was not an easy one, a fact which probably ac- ! 

counted for the paucity and weakness of the solutions. It is con- I 

sidered, however, that with a little care some of the solutions might ^ 

have been greatly improved. For instance, after it had been clearly ii 

stated in the scheme that the opposing cavalry had been in touch i 

along the frontier for several days, one solver sent contact squadrons 
several miles across the border. The r6le of the diflFerent arms w^is ^ 
not always understood. Cavalry were, in one case, detailed to hold 
the centre of a defensive position, instead of being employed on the 
Hanks or concentrated in rear. Again a reserve was frequently | 
omitted. I 

Several solvers had not taken the trouble to ascertain exactly | 
the composition of a division on the Indian establishment. * ! 

Mistakes, such as those described, should certainly have been 
avoided. 
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*;0U) MEDAL PHIZK KJSJ^AY, 1908. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUBJECT. 


Part I.-*-InfcroducOon— How the difficuHies attending artillery 
support have originated. 

„ II.— Recent tactical developments and the influence they 
exert on modern operations, and especially in the 
course of the attack. 

III — Present s}*stems of artillery training and i*ecent im* 
provenients in material. 

„ IV. — Measures to be taken for the support of infantry by 
artillery-^ 

in) in peace, 

(b) immediate! V before or during the different 
" phasesof an action.' 

„ V.— Observations on .special operations. 

„ VL.*-Summary. 

Part I. 

Introchieiion—Hotu the diffimltiea attmding artillery support 
hme originated. 

It is impossible to peruse current military literature without 
being impressed by the emphasis which is given to the necessity for 
the support of infantry by artillery, and by the frequency with which 
the means of securing it are discussed. A student who began his 
study of tactics with the contemporary lessons which are still being 
extracted from the latest operations might almost imagine that the 
importance of supporting infantry by artillery fire had only just been, 
discovered, and might wonder why a great truth which attracts so 
much attention at the present day had eluded discovery for so long. 
But if he were to extend his enquiries to the histories of past opera* 
tiona he Avould be unable to find, in the period since artillery first 
took the field, any time when this principle was not acted upon by 
those who w^ere successful in war, although, perhaps, they made Jess 
stir about it than we do now. Why then, he might ask, is it that a 
principle which is as old as artillery itself has of late years assumed 
a prominence so unprecedented I The reason is not far to seek. 
When, of old, mfantry an^ fought in combination they did 

so side by side, within the Emits of clear human vision, and within 
the range of human voice. Each saw what the other was doing, 
heard the commands that were given, eomprehended the difficulties 
that arose, understood the object to be achieved at the moment* No 
scheme for co-operation was needed ; the requirements of the momenfe 
were obvious and co-operation was usually as automatic as is that of 
a man's two fists. Even supposing orders were required to ensure 
such co-operation, these could often be given fo wnits during the 
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stress of battle by the commander of the force in person, or at ail 
events by a galloper or staff oflScer despatched from the 'point of 
vantage close at hand whence he was watching the engagement 
Hence the support of infentry by artillery was a thing to be 
confidently expected, and gave rise to no anxiety. It was onlv 
when ranges began to lengthen and extensions to get wider that 
commanders and tacticians began to be troubled about the matter 
Failures occurred, and a vague uneasiness prevailed. There was 
no question as to the principles^ involved, but the action best 
suited to their observance was in doubt. Artillery went into 
battle resolved to support its infixntiy, but somehow when the need 
of doing so was most pressing it often found itself physically incap^ 
able. The end of each war brought experience which it was thought 
•would bear fruit in the next. But when the next war came ranges 
had become longer still, and fronts still more extended. The solution 
of the difficulty was as fiir off as ever. The introduction of smoke- 
less powder brought with it additional complications. It became 
obvious that whoever could solve this great problem of co-operation 
would have an immense advantage against an adversary who had 
not succeeded in doing so, an advantage so enormous that victory 
would in all probability accompany it: Hence the feverish quest 
for unfailing systems of co-operation which we see reflected in the 
military literature of to-day. 

It was in the literature dealing with the events of the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870-71 that the subject first took a prominent 
place.’® But the difficulties of that day were as nothing to those 
of our own, and the methods which then appeared likely to yield 
a satis&etory solution of the problem would be of small assistance 
now. Other wars since that of 1870-71 have periodically revived 
interest in the question. Our late war in South Africa and 
the Manchurian campaign seem to have brought matters to a 
bead. 

But although the difficulties experienced in ensuring proper 
co-operation daring both these campaigns were severe enough in 
comparison with those of previous operations, it is probable that in 
wars to come they may be more arduous still. 

The circumstances of attack in these days of long ranging, rapid- 
firing, flat-trajectory rifles compel the assailant to expose himself 
to a much greater extent than the defender. The depth of the 
fire-swept zone condemns him to undergo this exposure for a much 
longer time than was formerly the case. If the attacking infantry is 
to reach decisive ranges in a condition for further effort, and finally 
to close with its antagonist in the spirit of confidence and deter- 
mination which is essential for a successful issue, it must be spared 
all avoidable loss during the advance. 

*See especially Letters on Artillery” Letters on Infantry 'V- by Prioos 
Kraft zu Hobenlohe Ingelfingen. Tmnalated by Colonel Watford. FubHfihed by the 
Royal Artillery Institution, 1887. 
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PartIL 

Recent tactical cUvelopmcnU oakI the influence they exert 
on modern operations, and especially in the 
course of the attach 

As a prelimmary to considering how support can best be given 
liy artillery to an infantry attack, it is essential to appreciate the 
conditions under which this attack will be made. It will, therefore, 
be convenient in the first place to notice the tendencies exhibited 
by some of the more recent tactical developments, and next to 
sketch briefly the influence which these exert on the conduct and 
progress of an attack. 

Among modern tactical developments may be mentioned the 
following: — 

Increased use of cover. — This, the natural result of improved 
firearms, was exemplified in South Africa and Manchuria, and 
although the extent to which cover was used in the latter campaign 
may have been partly due to abnormal circumstances. There can be 
no kind of doubt that the long ranges and flat trajectories of the 
present day will necessitate recourse to cover, natural and artificial, 
by both sides, and by both the arms with which we are dealing, in 
a greater or less degree throughout the action. It is the defender, 
however, who will have the better opportunity for the construction 
of cover, and, so far as infantry is concerned, the more to gain by 
doing so. 

Difficulty of reccmnaissance.~Thk is due to the long effective 
ranges ai|d I’^pid fire of modem weapons, to the use of cover, and 
to the adoption of smokeless powder. The collective result of 
these is to render it possible to inflict loss on an advancing opponent 
without affording him more than the barest indication of the direc- 
tion from which he is being engaged, and of the strength of the 
force opposed to him. 

The increased diflcuUies of the advance during the later 
stages of an attack— The flatter trajectories and more rapid fire of 
the present day have deepened the .danger zone and rendered the 
volume of fire more dense, whether of musketry or shrapnel. The 
result is that an advance within decisive ranges against an unshaken 
defender is an operation too costly to be undertaken except as a 
forlorn hope, and is condemned almost infallibly to failure. It is 
generally recognized that a successful assault will be impossible 
unless the antecedent fire action has demoralised the defenders.^ 

The efficacy of e7iflladefire>—I^ng mnges mdSiB,t trajectories 
have made enfilade fire more deadly. Small bodies which succeed 
in establishing themselves on the flanks of an opponent in position 
may often produce an effect out of all proportion to their strength - 

“liVassaut n*e8fc qtie la consecration tfune victoire preAlable obfceaue par le feu.” 
Preparation ofe execution d© la bataille. Revue Hilitaire Oen^rale.— J anuary 1907. 
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Thin wm mo. thv. Tis'ttio*ri'bl«-‘ U,’s,s*i!h i»f the Mnnehurian 
Caiii|rugfE llhi ^tei'l4iorn they |iri)ved 

theiiis^lvv's^, repeatiillj fell Imek whe» thn-ateru'-d hy the lire of 
iohirier numbers froiii a tlmiik.. 

1%' /eveM^Hiev fif as a n/^ulfe ef the 

diflieulty atteialing the trental ;ittuek, atel etf the i.eKraey of 
1-nHlade tire, envel*H)ing aitaekn now find great f,iv«oir with taetieiari^ 
ef ali nations, lliey'were eoii'-^tantiy |'imetisijd by. the Japanese in 
the late war, and the t borough iiesss \vith wlueh they were executed 
w;is most marked At the same time that envrdopinerit was in 
progresH, a steady pressurr? was maintained ahuig the fnmb and by this 
means the reniforanuent of the fh tea rx’iicil tianks was made irnpos- 
siWe, But unless niimWim far^mr ike attack the aeemriplishimmt of 
moh an opemlirm is attended with great risk, since, in order to give 
the necessary extension to the attack, depth must besacrifiinl in smne 
parts r>f the lield. Consequently an active defcndm\ if skilful enough 
to divine the dispositioos of his opponent, is provided with asi 0 pp>r- 
tnnifcv for conn ter*f4ttiick which he is unlikely to neglect 

iMng dwmtiun o/ htdfh/s. -—There is less unuisimity -on this 
point than exists in the ease ol most of the foregoing.* Without 
going so' fivr aa to a®ert that the thiration of battles will in all cast^ 
be {.prolonged to the extent to which it mm in the lbisso» Japanese 
War, it eannot be doubted that the increased use of cover, the length 
of effective ranges, the difficulties of reconnaissimce, and the holding 
power of the irragarine’ rifle, will exert a stnutg iiitfiience in this 
direelioa in all important engagements. 

Th&. jmiueneg of night igmrafma.% —The conditions 4¥hieh have 
been alluded to in the fiwegoing paragraphs tend to nvike movement 
on the battle held' by day difflculb or even iuqxifssible. ■ Advance or , 
change of position will, therefore, often have tti be deferred till , 
nightfall, and col lisionB,, accidental or intentiona! (as in the' case of- 
a night assault) may be expected to occur not infrequently in dark- 
ness. - This has been fully exemplified in the most reeiu'it eartipaign.- 
The injlmnee ejmied hp modeTn\0onditiom of wmr mh ihe 
mUTBeofihe ufMck-^lt is in the- highest degrea undesindda: -to' 
allow ' ■ ours-elves ' to imagine ‘ . an ' attacK " aa ' eonforming’ ' invariably' 
to, a particular, model To do- so ’knot only to violate the principles 
of our ■ traini.ng ' manuala 'which reiuse to countenance any sfcerecH 
typed form of" attack, f, bill, also, to disregard the dietatos of common ' 
sense* Varktiona in ground ', aloiie ', are suffiei^mt to jirc^vent any, 
two imtances from 'presenting exactly similar conditions, without' 
taking into account the numerous other factors whose value 
varies in a corresfNmding degree. Besides ground^ numbers, morab 
weather, compmitioa of forces, personal attributes of commanders, 
and a hundred other uncertain factors, combine to produce a 
■ given situation* In no two instances are all these factors the, '' 


■ * partkufftdy' '“Opemlwm <jf War." Esiosky iifRiwts, ty; 


. fHm lafaafcrjr Yrafamg/'Set'tiiMa- 'Itl* 
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same, and consequently in no two situations in war are the 
dreumstanoes exactly similar, Neverthcjless there are general 
characteristies which will find expression in almost every attack 
and enable m to rec()gni7.e in each the reeiirrence of certain phases. 
These phases may for convenience be referred to under the heads 
which follow : — 

(a) The recoimaissmiee.—As soon as contact is established 
by the advanced troops the first aim of the attack 
will be to discover the dispositions of the adversary 
— what localities he holds and in what strength ; the 
extent of his main position, and of any detached posts. 
To effect this a steady pressure will be exerted against 
the defendet's’ position, and effort will be made to 
force him to disclose his dispositions, white the 
attacker at the same time will avoid, if possible, 
committing himself to a particular course of action. 
Minor attacks, however, on particular points may have 
to be undertaken, each of which will present charac- 
teristics similar to those exhibited in the attack at 
large. From an appreciation of the situation, as 
revealed to him % the intelligence obtained during 
the reconnoitring stage, the commander of the 
attacking force must judge what plans to adopt for 
the advance on the main position. 

(h) The advance to decisive rmige* — The main object of the 
attacker during this stage is the building up of a 
strong firing line within decisive range of that part 
of the defenders’ position at which it is intended 
ultimately to drive the attack home. Other opem- 
tions concurrently undertaken, such as holding attacks 
against other parts of the position with the design of 
deceiving the enemy and of immobilizing troops which 
he might devote to the reinforcement of the main 
point of attack, are merely subsidiaiy to the establish- 
ment of fire auperiority over the defenders CMScupying 
that portion of the position against which the supreme 
effort is to be made. 

(o) The eslahlmlvmmt o/stiperiori% o/jim— It is to this end 
that the previous operations will have been directed. 
To obtain a sufficient volume of fire a dense firing line 
at decisive range will be a necessity. In order that this 
dense line may not suffer such loss as will render it 
incapable of further advance it must be supported and 
protected by every means posaibie. 

(d) The <mault — ^This, the culminating operation of the 
attack, is, as has been already pointed out, merely the 
realization of a victory previously obtained by fire. 
It cannot succeed against a defender whose opposition 
has not been subdued by fire, while at the same time 
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fire alone, though it may induce indifferent troops to 
evacuate a position, will not suffice to rout those 
imbued with the determination of the true soldier. 

(e) The ocoicpation of the position. --TWm will be undertaken 
immediately the assault is successful to safeguard 
the advantage won. Rapidity may be evssential In its 
execution since the confusion necessarily resulting 
from an assault renders the victor especially vulnerable 

to counter-attack by fresh troops. 

In the foregoing observations the endeavour has been made 
to confine attention to those points which are common to the subject 
of attack in general For this reason counter-attack has not been 
specifically referred to. But it must be clearly recognized that no 
defender who looks forward to ultimata success will confine himself 
either locally or in large operations, to a passive defence. He may 
assume a defensive attitude with the view of launching a counter- 
attack on a certain predetermined plan, and to this end he may m 
shape his dispositions as either to create the opportunity he desires, 
or to force the enemy, by committing himself to a certain line of 
attack, to create it for him. Or he may retain a reserve in hand for 
the purpose, with the intention of applying it whenever and wherever 
an opening occurs. But whatever course he adopts, the operations 
devolve into attack on the one side and defence on the other, the 
positions possibly being reversed in different parts of the field. This 
being the case it appears that the preceding general observations on 
the attack are applicable to all such situations. Reference to 
co-operation in counter-attack will be made later. 

The views expressed, and conclusions arrived at, in this part are 
in the main an abridgment of those contained in official publications 
and others which have received either official sanction or the support 
of general opinion^. 

Part III. 

Present systems of artillery training and recent improve-- 
ments in material. 

The thesis of the essay directs that the subject is to be treated 
with reference to “the present system of artillery training and to 

* Among: others the following: have been drawn upon. Arguments and deductions 
wiE be found set forth in them at greater length t— 

Combined Training," 1906 (as amended). 

Infantry Training," 1906 (as amended). 

“ Field Artilleij Training,” 1996 aa amended). 

“ Operations of War "—Hamley—I90T. Revised by KxggelL 
Tactics of the Three Aorms." Henderson (Science of War). 

Easaye for the Duncan Medal, 1907. doumal of Boyai Artillery institufcum, 
JuIy,190T. 

Hote» Upon Company and Battalion Tactics, and the employment of Artillffly 
in Battle,” Degtyarev, Journal of the VL IJ. S. E, January, 1908, 

" Tendances francafeea et allemandes relatives a*la preparation et ^ f fixation 
de la battaille.” Revue Militafre Gen^rale. January, 1997* 

Horrativea of Operations in KaBchuria. 

Ton Lobers year booh for 1906. 

German Regulations for Artillery. 
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recent impn^vements in material/’ It k, therefore, ile.sira!)le to 
consider briefly ^ what these are before proceeding to definite sugges- 
tions for the action of the artillery. 

Present sydeym of artillery training. 

The salient features of present systems are : — 

(1) The practice of conducting fire from concealed positions 

by indirect laying. 

(2) The system of ranging with time shrapnel. 

(3) The system of searching or of searching and sweeping fire, 

i,e., the bombardment of a certain area by means of 
very rapid fire distributed over it. 

(1) Fire from concealed positions.— The advantages of this 
system are that it secures immunity from severe losses, and enables 
guns to remain unobserved either in a position of readiness to open 
fire, or in action. 

Its disadvantage is that on the whole it diminishes effect. The 
time occupied in opening fire, or in changing the objective, is 
usually greater than when direct laying is employed ; moving targets 
are less easily engaged ; and unless a convenient observing station for 
the battery commander is available in proximity to the battery, compli- 
cations are introduced, in the shape of visual or telephonic communi- 
cations, which are liable to lead to breakdowns or misunderstandings. 
Moreover, such positions imply the existence of dead ground in 
front of the guns. This disadvantage, however, is of relatively less 
importance in the attack. 

(2) Kanging with time shrapnel.— This has the advantage of 
making an effective fire possible from the first, an important matter 
in the case of fleeting targets. 

The disadvantages are that an exact knowledge of the angular 
difference in level between gun and target (called the angle of sight) 
is required, and that laying, and setting of fuzes must be most 
accurate to obtain satisfactory results. 

(3) Searching, or searching and sweeping fire.— This system 
aims at making it possible to inflict loss quickly on an enemy whose 
exact whereabouts are unknown, provided that he can be located 
witbin moderate limits— say within a depth of about 400 yards 
from a visible feature on which ranging can be carried out. But it 
entails a great expenditure of ammunition for a rather problematical 
result. 

Recent imprommenis in material. 

The most noticeable of these are 

(i) A quick-firing design of carriage for field guns, absorbing in 
itself the energy of recoil, and provided with an indepen- 
dent line of sight, allowing, in conjunction with a quick 
loading gun, a very high rate of fire (some 15 rounds a 
gun a mimitej to be maintained on emergency. 
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(iu Shk'lib, eonf«ni!ig . oil tlie detaehin^Hife prot^etum against 
iVii^iita! iirf% llial wifh a sfp»>p angle af ^n‘^*eeofc■. 

{Hi} Imiiriiei- laying a|.^|iarafciis--iiial .eights, ♦lireet.f.a’s, plotters, 
etc , whieli allow fire to l>e fiiresHe^l from imd^r cover 
atnAjiaits iinreeu froui the . 

(iv) Tc1e{ihor}e e«|ui{iiueiits, easily eanicf! ami rapklly Said oitfc, 
which focilifate craiimuiHcaliori !>eHveen imits of artillery 
and the higher commanded, or hrg,weeii aniOery and 
infantry, and enable a lifittf^Ty eoinmander ti'Kcreise 
,■ command of hii Ixatiery fniiu a dlnlarit obHcrviiig po,^t, 
on the effect of his lire from the 

latter. 

(c) An impreml design of field howitzer firing effective shrapnal 
from a great range w'iih a steep angle eff de.smit 
(id) Heavy mobile gtiiiB with great range iind shell p'nver* 

(efi) Quiciv“firing eiyuipments for mnimtain artillery on the same 
liries iis those for field iirfeilkry, 

Paet I¥. ■ 

Memmres U ha Hkenfor th^ Bujppmi 0 / infantry hy arHUary— ■ 
{«■) -mpeme^ ' ■ 

(6) bmnaduiidy hefamor dwri’ug ike di^ermt phme-M ■ 
■0/ €111 actmn * . 

Having cleared the ground by 'an appreciation, of tfia ■ main , 
ehamcfceristiics of the infantry attack*: of presiinfe systems of artillery 
traiaingvand of recent changes ' in artillery matermf we are now in 
a position tO' discmss in ■ detail the manner in, which the infantty 
attack is to be siippirted' by arlillety^^ and to put, forward definite 
proposals. . ■ 

In the first plme it seems that- the meimurea to be taken for 
ensuring effective support of the- infeniry may be . dividtHl into" two 
classes, m., — 

d) Measures to be taken during peace. ' : ■ . . 

di) Measures to. be taken: in orimmedialely before; action* ^ 

(i) Measures to be taken in peace. ,, 

, We read iti Combineii .Training, Seclion 110, that The ,€f&e* 

■ tive couibiuation of the ■ three .'arms depends to "a gtm %' ' extent oit 

the knowledge possessed, by all. . leaders of the means by, 
which the pwem of , their weapons' can be '.best, empioyed forThe. 
object in view/' 

' This passage clearly im|li.es lhal. knowledge of Ahfe: Mud / musl. 

■ be acquired before aefeiom ' .lbe:'grealesl aM :|o-A'to^ 

thorough mutual understanding between the two amis with wlii<& 

^ we are at present concerned ' Such m understanding &m be 
implanted.' and 'developed in peace. An artillery officer -should be 
' able to interpret all the signs offered by movements of infontir 
in the attack 
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the occtirrences ncfeiiaUy observed he shoold be able to divine 
others whieh are ontaide his vision. For instjinee, a sadden advance 
of supports some distance in his fronts the forward movement of 
annnutiiiion carts or mules, and perhaps a louder rattle of musketry 
should at once siigs^est to him that the firing line in that vicinity 
is probably being hardly pressed. He should be able to form a fairly 
accurate idea of the situation of the firing line which may, likoly 
enough, be hidden from him by some feature of the ground This 
may help him to locate the causes of pressure— perhaps a hostile 
battery w^hich has just opened fire, or a local counter attack wfaich has 
been imexpeetedly encountered and to come to the aid of the infantry. 

Ail infantry officer should know whether this or that line of 
advance will mask the fire of the guns supporting him and be able 
to appreciate the advantage he will gain by directing his approach, 
say, up a certain steep slope which will enable fire to be continued 
by the artillery up to the moment of contact, in preference to 
adopting a lisie of advance which may be more direct and across 
easier ground, hut ivhich will bring his men, while still at a distance 
from their opponent, into danger from the fire of their own artillery, 
and so necessitate an earlier cessation of the lafcteFs fire. 

It is believed that intuitive understanding by each arm of the 
conditions affecting the other at different phases of the battle can 
only be acquired by the officers of each actually serving with the 
other, and^actually encountering, at all events in peace manoeuvres, 
the difficulties by which it is faced. 

It is, therefore, proposed that it should be looked upon as part 
of the ordinary ecliication of an officer of the artillery or infantry to 
be attached for a training season to the sister arm, and that no 
subaltem should, as a rule, be regarded as eligible for promotion to 
Captain who has not under|jone this experience. It is believed that 
any iueoavenience which might be caused by the withdrawal of an 
officer for a time from his own unit would be amply compensated for 
by the increased familiarity which each ara would gain with the 
ofcheFs methods and by the introduction of closer relations, social as 
well as profcOTonah 

In most cases no expense need be incurred in carrying out such 
a measure. Only in the infrequent cases where m officer happened 
to serve for a long period at Btatiom not occupied by both arms 
would some expenditure in travelling have to be incurred. ^ 

(ii) Measures to be taken immediately before or in action. 

The endeavour will now be made to suggest suitable measures 
in the order in which they will reqiure to be put in force imme- 
diately before and during an action. Special circumstances, such as 
night operations, mountam warfare^ and counter-attacks will be 
referred to later. It will be convenient to deal with the different 
phases of the battle in turn, in the order in which they have already; 
been referred to in Part IL 
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(/I.) Th>> Het'onnaUmnce. 

As soon as contact is established the general officer comniiiiidine 
will proceed to make his i econJiaissance with a view to fornuikting 
his plan for opening the action. This plan must include designs 
for tiie concertetl action of artillery and infantry. The action of 
artillery will be dependent to a great extent on technical considera- 
tion.?. It will, therefore, be nece.ssary tor the artillei-y commander to 
reconnoitre concurrently w'itli ihe general officer commanding 
He will employ such artillery officers as he requires to assist in thi' 
reconnaissance. When it is completed he will rejoin the geneial 
officer commanding, preferably at some place affording an e.xtensive 
view ofthe field of operations, and will be prepared to advise him as 
to the po-sitions which can be occupied with the best hepe of effect 
by the artillery, and the localities occupied, or believed to be occupied 
by the enemy on which the most concentrated fire can be brought 
to bear. These considerations affecting the employment of the 
artillery will form, as it were, the framework on which the whole 
plan for the concerted action of both arms will be composed. The 
general officer commanding having made up his mind as to the line 
of action he intends to pursue, will issue detailed operation ordera 
and in these will allot to the ai-tilleiy its task in more or less detail! 
He will also make the artillery commander very fully acquainted with 
his intentions so far as he himself is able to develop them, having 
regard to the very imperfect knowledge of the enemy’s disiwsitions 
and of the local topograj)hical features which will be available to him 
at this period. The action in its early stages will mainly consist in 
feeling for the enemy. As steady pressure will be kept up over $ 
wide front, and the enemy’s dispositions will be judged by the force 
he shows, and the amount of resistance met with at different points 
in this front. The pressure will be begun by the infantry, and 
sooner or later the enemy, rather than allow them to establish them- 
selves without loss in close proximity to the positions he holds, will 
be forced here and there to show hia hand. The opportunity will 
then be offered for artillery action, and wherever the enemy shows 
himself fire will be opened on him. Such fire will be more of a 
provocative nature than with a view to great effect. The object 
will be to draw the defender’s troops and especially his artillery into 
^tion. Heavy artillery with its long range may be particularly use-» 
fni. Perhaps dummy batteries firing puffs, or real batteries opening 
hre out of range of the defender may induce reply.* If the defender’s 
artillery has not already opened fire such action will probably force 
him to do so. By degrees the enemy's dispositions will become more 
faliy known. Until such knowledge is gained, however, the exact ac- 
tion required_Qf the attacking artiUe^ will be in doubt. It will, there- 
fore, be unwise to commit more of it than is necessary td positions 

* The Japanese used both theao device* on the Sha-ho. Sea “ Q. F. Guns in 

W* 18 oT*°*** Tran»I»tion £tt B. A. JoumaL Septem- 
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from which it is not certain that it can afterwards be withdrawn 
should the development of the action show that other positions will 
afford it better opportunities for effectively supporting the infantry. 
These considerations point to the employment of long ranges and 
concealed positions in the early stage with which we are now 
dealing, and perhaps at the commencement of it to the retention of 
a part of the artillery in reserve. Since opportunities for the use 
of artillery will only occur by degrees as the action progresses, it is 
obvious that the initial operation orders cannot contain detailed 
instructions for the employment of the whole of the artillery. It 
will be advisable for the general officer commanding to content 
himself with disposing of only such a strength of artillery as he 
considers essential to the commencement of his undertaking. For 
the proper use of the remainder as opportunities arise he must rely 
on the commander of his artillery, who must be completely in his 
confidence, or he must himself take steps to this end as the necessity 
occurs. In either case it will be desirable for the commander of the 
artillery to be placed where he is in close touch with the general 
officer commanding, can keep the development of the fight under 
observation, and can maintain communication with the units of his 
command. The extent to which these requirements can be met 
will depend on the width of front covered, the circumstances of the 
combat, and the topographical peculiarities of the country. It is 
possible that circumstances may necessitate the division of the force 
into separate commands, each provided with its own artillery and 
acting more or less independently, and each or some of them too 
small to afford an excuse for the appointment of an artilleiy comman- 
der supernumerary to the establishment of units. In such a case 
the procedure in each force should follow that outlined above as far 
as the conditions under which it is acting allow. 

It may be that in certain prescribed localities determined 
opposition may be met with even at this stage of the battle, perhaps 
to the extent of necessitating an actual assault to dislodge the 
defenders^. Such a contingency is unlikely, since the attacking 
forces on either flank of the obstruction will by their advance so 
menace the necessarily rather limited area of resistance as to 
enforce a withdrawal in time to avoid the envelopment which would 
otherwise follow. Where, hosvever, stubborn resistance of this nature 
is met with the general features of the conflict will be those of the 
main action in miniature, and the measures to be taken will be the 
same as those hereafter described, though on a smaller scale. 

Gradually this phase of the action will merge into the next, to 
which we will now pass. 


(b) J%e (zdvmce to deHsive ranges \ ] 

As the preceding phase progresses and further Information is 
obtaiped, it will ultimately become possible' for the "com tnander yrho 
is acting on the offensive to forma plan for the attack on the main 
position. An essential to the success of this plan will be the estab- 
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lishiiient c>f 8U{mriority fif lire at thc^winl whe^ il m iritenfei to 
drive the attJiek hornet aa«l hv tid?^ pnr|M>8e h^h isifeiiiry aoil 
artillery niust nitive tbrw-ard to »ieei*^ive raages. TIuh achiHiea f«ay 
take the f>rin eft-hat ” methiHtieai from poiiJl to piiiot,'' 

that of dwiiaet engageiuetit to whieh relereace i« made 
in Creiibirie(} Training^ 

It k during this "pbese that the support of anillenvwitl heeonia . 
of incr**aeing iinooriaiiee to inikntry. An the- tiring hue draws 
nearer the hostile pasition, its dilHeultie^s will heeotue niori** serious,, 
and iosrs-vs more frequent It in the business of tin* artillery to 
muriiuize these ; to staml by Its eoninwte of the inlkntry at every- 
turn; to wafceh over them anil to sacrihee itmdf if necKi be hi pur- 
suance of its resolution to proteet them. The long rangea w’hich. 
were advantageous in the recoimuitring phase will now he out of 
place.- It will be necessary to -advance to d; hose- al w'hicb the full 
effect of the arm can be attained 'The ease -or the reverse, -with 
whicd this advvaiicexM be effected will be , a lucaHiire of the .skill 
which has been brought to' beair on the seleetiim of the earlier 
positions. Tf these hiwe been chosen a-o to allow' uf an; easy 
change of position by covered routes the supp^'^rt ’ of the, infantry m 
the troubles of the latter inerease will be mortv prompt and" less 
■ difficult than if guns have . been ' hDcated in pimitions which they 
cannot leave without coming under severe hostile fire. ' It is better, 
therefore, to be content in the early stages, wiih only TOoderate 
protection wffien in fiction, provided fteedom'.of movement is secured. 

It must be borne i.n mi ml that while it is- iiossible to wijKt out 
artillery in movement in the open by . inflicting ■ on the teams,, 
and so desti'oying its power of movement, a shielded bafelery 'moder- 
ately w'ell -entrenched need not fear being permaoefitly silenced- by 
the -most furious 'A temporary eemtion .of fire ' may 

necessitab^l ; officers and mm may nave to go to gmund like rabbits 
serious loss may even be suffered ; but -when the stom.:, is. over.- the 
battery -is- still in being/' Looses are quickly; nwle good fmm the 
wagon line, the teams -are intact,, and- the power 'of the uml is "as 
great as ever. 

In- unfavourable' dreumstanees advance - by daylight may be 
too risky Darkness' -must then be -relied on to provide that pro* 
tection, 'which the ground denies.' '.'But- in'- siieh a case there is a 
danger, that" delay may frastrato the timely development of Ike 
action, perhaps with fatal results. 

. - There is a matter in cx>nnection with^ this advance of the 
artillery which has often given rise fen discussion, ami which touches 
very nearly the problem of effective support of the infantry, tds.. 
the question of who is to be re^pnsible for onlering an advance. 
Should the officer commanding the troops do m, or the officer 

■ ♦ Tta-t h m pmnfc of t;im% or wxwmh^ ; tot necei^rily c!aieiw$ k 

point of place, t.«.,waKe<ity italepenffenfc forw m different ama. There hm hma 
misun^eratanding on thb point oecamnally. 

fSeetion 110, (1) Audi 2> 
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comuiaiiding artillery, or Mhoiild the advaiice be uadertaken on 
the niitiative of brigade or even battery coionirinders ? 

Owing to the iriibiite variety of cunditisnis under which war 
is svjtgoMl there is only one th if Kg certain, and that is that no hard 
and last rule eau apply. Each of the abfive-named counnanders is 
responsible in proporrioni to Ins knowledge of advents, his facilities 
for forming an opinion, and his power of giving effect to it. If the 
officer commanding the troops can appreciate the right moment 
for the advance of any poi-tian of his arcilleiy, and iails to issue 
orders accordingly he is to hlama If the commander of the artillery 
in similar cireurast^inces waits for dii*eetions fi’(>m superior authority, 
he is to blaiuc also. Lastly, and most emphatically, if the brigade 
or battery commander hesitates to take the responsibility of advance 
ing when the knows, or ought to know, that t lie time has come to 
do so, he is unfit for his cruirmaud. 

Initiative of this sort should be encouraged by every possible 
means. It is better that a battery or two should be destroyed in 
the honest endeavour to play up to the infantry than that all the 
subordinate artillery commanders should hang back, perhaps with 
disastrous results, from the fear of ineiirring censure. 

Bub even when this difficulty is thoroughly uadei*sbood and 
responsibility accepted there yvill remain, for all commanders, the 
difficulty of keeping in such constant touch with events in their 
front as will enable them to form a sound judgment regarding the 
course to be pursued. This difficulty will be felt not only as regards 
deciding the most opportime instanl for an advance, but also in 
other respects ; for example, as to the objective which previous to 
the actual assault, it may be moat important to engage at any 
momentr' 

For these purposes it is parfcicukrly desirable to maintain; 
conimunication, as coritimiou^ and direct as possible, between 
artillery and the firing line. The scheme of communication in 
action is at the present time in a state of flux, and that part of it 
which relates to the matter in hand is particularly subject to 
controversy* There are extremists on both sides, those on the one 
hand who advocate direct eommumcation from the actual firing 
line to brigades and batteries ; on the other hand those who maintain: 
that such commiinieafeioR must follow the ordinary channel of 
command, and pitjceed ma battalion cx>mmaBder)3 and brigadiera 
to the commander of the division, descending again from him 
through the divisional artillery commander to the commanders of 
brigades and batteries* On the one hand we are confronted by the 
Scylla of complication and on the other by the Charybdis of delay,. 
Probably the middle course is the safest. If it is possible to connect 
each commander of a battalion in the firing line with one of a few 
central artillery stations, the number of the latter being regulated* 
accQiding to the number of groups into which the artillery is 
distribute, and if it is possible to arrange that the nature of this’ 
eonnection shall allow of rapid and accurate transmission of inform- 
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1 . ti Kive done all that is needful or practicable, 

.ation. telephone equipment, rapidljr laid 

In these ila} s ot t c ^ ^ system of communication 

lines, and dnrablo m . • Visu.al siffnallinc: uives away 


lines, and durable Visu.al signalling gives away 

should not be dtfticu ^ • too°slow. The battalion commander is 


shouHi nou ^ too slow. The battalion commander is 

positions, it is assumed 

propo.scdas the b>i"' aSacrpg of the attack he will be enabled to 
that during the ciu "'f ^ “communication with the actual firing 

niaintain more or less i reserves under his hand become 

line, while later, as tie l^p ^ join the firing line along 

themselves j^,fa position to send back "first hand 

with tlu-Mn. He w _ the artillery supporting him the latest 
intelligence, and „ affecting his battalion, the locality from 

nows of the “ fi^.e 1$ being directed on him, or the points 

^ It might be advantageous if it coiild be arranged that the 
nersonnel operating the instrument at the front should he drawn from 
the m-tillery, since there must be complete understanding between 
ihem and those in rear, and artillery terms and jstems of describing 
obSJtives are not precisely similar to those used by infantry. 

^ This point, hoWr, is not perhaps of hrst rate importance 
provided tL two sets of operators are thoroughly accustomed to 
working together. 

(c) The establishment of siiperiordy of fire. 

This phase will be entered on gradually. By degrees, as, during 

the advaime. ranges get shorter and shorter, the effect of fire on 

either side will have more and more influence . Finally, at decisive 
ranges it will become all important. It is at this .stage that the 
issue ofthe battle is practically decided, lo assault before supe- 
riority of fire has been obtained is to invite disaster. has 

been obtained the assault is undertaken merely to put to flight an 

enemy already subdued (see Part II). ... . 

Every effort, therefore, must be concentrated on the attempt to 
overpower the enemy with fire. As regiu'ds the infentry, the firing 
line will be thickened to the greatest density which will allow to 
each man the free use of his weapon ; reserves lemaming m hand 
will be utilized as far as circumstances permit to support by fire 

their comrades in the firing line. f i. 

The artillery must be prepared to make any sacrifice which 

will help towards keeping down the defender a ^nd put 
the harLed infantry. To encourage the latter it m^y be 
to advance still nearer to the defenders position^ and to incur m 
doing so, and in taking up new positions, risks which at an earlier 

ata^e would be unwarrantable# , . 

^ We must now consider what general principles ^ould govern 

the disposition of the different natures of artillery in order that The 
- ^ t ^ r*/\oh t-AA ormjcit in nroDortion 


afforded at a cost not too great in proportion 

id in vi 


to tbe en 
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There will ordinarily be available three, perhaps four, types of 

artillery, 

Field arfcillery''(giTns). 

Field artillery (howitzers). 

Heavy artillery (guns). 

Mountain artillery (or to give it a more suitable name, 
pack artillery) which will include guns, and may in 
the future include howitzers. 


’ ' ' -Tift. I' , . • ' 


Each of these types has its proper and inost economical role in !| 

i the fire fight. ^ ^ | 

; The fire of field guns derives its power from its rapidity and l 

volume and from the deep effective zone of its shrapnel. These | 

guns can smother trenches with a hail of bullets so as to promise 
certain death to a defender who dares to raise his head above the 
I parapet. Their very noise is encouraging to friends and intimidat- 
ing to foes. But they cannot with frontal fire inflict much actual 
I loss on a defender well posted behind cover, or on opposing shielded 

I artillery. These qualities point to their employment at this stage 

I to bring a rapid and concentrated fire to bear from comparatively 

I shoit ranges on the locality selected for assault. They must also be 

] on the watch for any attempt to re-inforce the threatened area, or to 

deliver a connterstroke, and must attempt to frustrate it. To aid in 
I these aims the communication between infantry and artillery must 

I be made full use of. The infant^ must send back complete in- 

® telligence of events, and the artillery must be prepared to act 

promptly on information received. It should be the exception for 
field guns at this stage to engage the hostile shielded artiileiy 
unless the latter is making considerable impression on the attacking 
infantry and is open to engagement with oblique fire. It should be 
left, as a rule, to the other types of the attacking artillery to deal 
with their opponent’s artillery as mentioned later. 

Pack artillery, when present, can often, especially in broken 
country, be utilized for the closest support of infantry with greater ;[ 

ease than field artillery. Its method of transport and formations i 

give it the power to take advantage of slight accidents of ground, 
and the loss of even a large number of transport animals does not 
immobilize it to the same extent that it does field artillery. It can, 
therefore, be handled with, great daring, and perhaps be pushed 
forward, as it sometimes was by the Japanese in favourable ground 
in Manchuria, even into the firing line itself, where its moral support 
will be of great value. Its objective should almost invariably be the 
hostile infantry. It has neither the range nor the weight of metal, 
to engage in a contest with opposing field artillery. Where, however, 
m may happenin mountamouscountry, it forms the bulk or the whole ! 

of the artillery of a force, its employment must be influenced in a 
greatdegreeby the principles which govern the action of field artillery. 

Heavy artillery Js distinguished by its great range and the 
exceptional power pHts shell This length of range^ confers upon it 

the ability to engage shielded field artillery with oblique fire without 
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t'Oterincf -the \villnn whkh if? w'«:a.ud Ik' to 

hv rapid firi;* in r^j!.'ur!i. If.f^ |>H\VfM'f?ii ,?^hrapntv4 Mi 

i^aii di:t':aeluiiviit:^ in biicdi t:irt*niiiHtaftee^, ana il is 
pr.il)aldf .t!iafc f;,hi,^ w^nlii ocear^ionnlly even penetrate) sliieuB, 

if the t 1 ii?»knestS Mf til,, inner han rrgnlateil solely witlt a view 
tri proteetioii kmn the fire ■■of:ortlinary tiehl guns, ; These ad vantages 
urmt to the principal thneduii cTheavy/alnieiw being the attack ^ 
tlie ho'.til.*^ fi^ld Imttiaics, The propyrtion oi heavy artiliery wliidi 
is likdv to he taiuitl ^viih onr armies in the immediate liitnre is not 
^na:at to warsMiifc tis in relying on it; solek ior this par- 
l.trKe ■ It“ is'^IHThaps, however, Wi.»rth? *d‘ iamsidonitioti whethrr^aii 
mcrrase in ’ titis; |:aoportion ' is nut. desirable,^ w ith a viow to 
fr»:*e the fielil gans to .dovchae tlicansidves entirely to thte uijiponeiits 
infantry, lu'adthiion to engaging artilleiw heavy guns aiu reiuler 
most useftil service witli oblKpie i:>r enfikide tire against treneb^s 
which cannot be attadeed in this way by iielil guns witlmntjilacing 
the latter in, a position too. 'forward for satoty^^ Here^^ again their 
heavy shnipne! with its dee|r .zone'-of ellect will be of gr fat value. 
The- common shells of. heavy 'artillery will have eonsiderable »dkct 
against buildings, or cover of m-ore permanent nature than ordinary 
field tnitrcuichiivents. affortl, am! by dislodging the detender when 
under protection of this nature the friendly infantry may olten be saum 
from otherwise unavoidable, loss. .Heavy artillery having st> varied 
a sphere of useful oessr and existing in such sinali numbers must be 
disposed' most' carefully at 'this stage. Its limited mobility pruhibita 
rapid changes of position, and' makes it particularly vultierabie m 
motion. .ProlmWy so long as its establishment, . remains at ^ the 
present figure the division of the battery into iiidepeiulent seetions 
. will generally be a -necessity in order to - secure its . assistance, at 

'different points. ' ■ ^ y . 

The chameteristies .of .modern field howitzeiB are a nioaen 
kng range, longer than field guns, a moderately heavy 
common' and shrapnel, .and' steep angles -of descents they 
therefore, also be usefully employed. in' opposition to- shielde^artib 
lery, or in the attaek'of buildings or head -cover. The| are' effeerive 
beyond every other gun ' in, the frontal attack of vertical co-ver, 
they can search out supports' and' reserves. ; This gives thein 
value in the later stages of the attack, when they can dmumsh the 
protection afforied by'the defenders* trenches, and mtedem with 
■attempts to ra-inforce the troops covered^by the^. , Bii , 
important r&le is enacted later and will be referred . 

heading of the assault. It is essential that darmg LStima 

fire fight, at latest, they shall be brought 

from which they can command that portion, of the enemy s position 
which is to form the objective of the decisive attack. 
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can be no lingei'inir over the asjsauife. It is Ian iK:hed, succeeds anti 
is over, or is roiled back amt dies away. In the latter case it may bo 
repeafcedebut it is then a new assault, not a eontinuaiiee of the first, 
and is prcjbably attemptect by fresh troops after a fresh fire struggk\ 
From the moment that the assaulting inbintry rise up from their 
cover to rush in until they top the defeiiders parapets they are 
powerless for oftence, and at the merey of their opponents* guns and 
rifles, a dense and easy target in the open. Little wonder that even 
the superb infantry of Japan, utterly fearless of death as they were, 
filled aver and over agaiu in the assault when indifferently support- 
ed by their artillery, It is on the artillery, aided, perhaps, to some 
smali extent by the fire of the reserves, if any remain, that devolves 
the task of holding in cheek the tiefenders* fire while the advance to 
the assault is being made, Tlds fire nviist, as has been said already, 
have been subdued before an assault can be attempted, but it will 
be of no avail to have subdued it unless it can be kept in sub- 
jection. The most rapid fire possible from every gim that can bear 
must be direeted on the locality to be assaulted, and kept up till the 
latest moment. 

Twm things are essential in order that artillery support may be 
timely and complete. Firstly, the artillery must know when the 
as.saaifc is going to take place a short time before the advance actu- 
ally commences, or at the latest as soon as it does so in order that it 
may pour in the most deadly and concentrated fire possible on its 
foes. Secondly, it must know when the assaulting troops reach the 
defended position, or its close proximity, in order that it may spare 
its friends. The satisfaction of these two essential requirements 
involves problems as difficult as any which the attack presents. 

The moment for launching the assault can be judged in the fir- 
ing line alone ; hence from the firing line alone can come any warning 
that it is imminent. It may even happen that the assault is spontane- 
ously initiated, and that men are impelled to rush in by the example 
of their neighbour, and the desire to close and have done with it. 
In this case no warning to the artillery is possible, and the best that 
can be done is to give them early news of what is taking place. 
Both situations appear to demand that direct communication bet- 
ween firing line and artillery which has already been advocated in 
dealing with the earlier stages of the advance. The more the 
circumstances are considered, and the more vividly the course of 
events is pictured to the mind, the more one is impelled to the 
conclusion that nothing short of this direct communication will be of 
avail at such a critical moment^ and with such a fleeting opportunity. 
As soon as intelligence reaches the artillery no time must be lost in 
directing the most rapid fire possible from every gun on tovthe point 
of a«muit 

The first difficulty overcome, there still remains the second ; at 
what moment is this fire to cease ? and how is the artillery to recognize 
when this moment has arrived ? This is in fact a double problem. 
To solve it there is required in the first place a definite pronounce- 
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nient on the part of the infantry as to how far they are content to 
,-wk loss from their own artillery in return for protection aftonled 
from the fire of the enemy. The limit b.itween attacking infantry 
<ind the target of the field guns which our training manuals at pre- 
sent lav down a.s the safe distance on the level, inz., 000 yards, would 
mb the assault of all support by guns frorn the very outset. But if 
it is to be reduced the demand tor reduction mimt come from the 
infantry and must be made with no uncertain voice. It is time to 
•^e thi; question, and to face it seriously. We know what the 
•loanese view is, and it is grounded on bloody experience. Their 
intantrv officers have told us over and over again, that rather than 
foretro artiilerv support they are content to incur the risk of even 
.serious casualties 'from its fire. But our artillery want to know 
rather more than this, they want to know whether their own infan- 
try agree. The question should be answered without delay. 

^ *%hen the advance to the assault takes place up a moderately 
steep slope the problem becomes less difficult- The infantry will 

be at a safe distance below the trajectory of shells directed on the 

defenders’ position until they are close upon it, and it will he much 
easier for toe artillery to judge by visual observation the space 
separating the assaulting troops from the trenches at any moment, 
and to regulate their fire accordingly. Similar advantages will be 
gained in cases where very oblique or enfilade fire can be brought to 
bear by the artillery on the trenches. The corollary to these 
propositions is that it may often be advantageous for the sake of 
ensuring full artillery support to the host to select as the point of 
assault, when possible, a portion of the position which provides 
ground of this kind. 

But whatever the guns may do there can be no question about 
the howitzers. Their steep angle of descent will now exhibit ite full 
value. Their fire can and must be continued till the assaulting 
infantry is mounting the parapets, and any nervous interference by 
generals, fearful for the safety of their infantry (an occurrence not 
outside our past experience), must be sternly discountenanced. 

Lastly, we must consider how the artillery is to be made aware 
of the moment for cessation of fire on the defender’s trenches. The 
telephone station which has accompanied the firing line up to the 
moment of the assault will probably be left some distance behind in 
thelastrush forward, but even so its personnel will be in a more 
favourable position to judge of the proximity of the infantry to the 
trenches than will be the artillery much farther jn rear. Careful 
arrangements must be made for communicating instantly to each 
battery the intelligence thus received, and for acting on it. Probably ■ 
it will he necessary to adopt some recognized signal, such as tM 
exhibition of a red flag at the rearward telephone station to signify 
that the assaulting line is within 200 yards (say) of its objective. 
Another device is one that was largely used by the Japanese, and 
has been tried in peace and favourably reported on by our own army 
at home— the carrying by the infantry of a number of sniali 
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flags of a* conspicuous colour, which can be exposed so as to 
visible to friends in rear and attract attention to the position ^4* 
trfxips who, clothed in the neutral tinted fighting kit of the present 
day, might otherwise escape observation. But neither of these aids 
can remove the necessity for the possession by battery and brigade 
commanders of keen eyesight and a good glass ; and if there be adderl 
self-reliance and the habit ofcpiick thought and action on the part of 
these ofificers, there is reason to hope that all that is hiunanly pt)ssi- 
ble to ensure support to the last moment will be done. 

The necessity for the diversion of fire from the first line of the 
defence will of course not imply cessation of fire. Every gun nui.st 
be turned on the ground in rear of the trenches/ in order to infiict 
loss on any reinforcements which the enemy may attempt to bring 
ap, or to harass his retirement. 


(e) The occu}mtion of the jposition. 

If the assault fails, the artillery must redouble its fire on the 
trenches to save the infantry from disaster, and be especially on the 
watch to deal early with any attempt at counter-attack. 

If the assault succeeds artillery must be moved quickly forward, 
by groups, to help in securing the ground that has been won, or to 
assist in the pursuit, if pursuit is practicable. The principles which 
hare already been alluded to ixs governing the responsibility for 
ordering an advance in the earlier stages of the battle will apply 
equally in this phase. 

Further operations will be a repetition of those which have gone 
before, except that so long as the clemoralimtion of the, enemy 
continues (and the repulse from a position must occasion loss of 
m(yral in a greater or less degree) the action of all arms may be 
characterized by great boldness and effect must be the first 
consideration. 

In the preceding pages of this part the duration of the 
engagement has been left out of the question. It is immaterial, as 
it does not affect the principles involved. The same characteristics 
will be apparent in the different phases of an action whether the 
latter lasts for a day, or for a week, or for longer. 


Part V. 


OhservatiouB on Bfpe&ial (yperaiionB, 

It remains to notice certain special conditions which may 
necessitate modification of the measures suggested in the previous 
pages as applicable to the various phases of a battle. 


Night operatiom* 

The use of the artillery of a field army in night operations is a 
recent innovation. Previous to the Eusso- Japanese war it received 
little consideration and few were found to recommend it, But in 
that campaign frequent use was made of artillery by night in support 













The ree“*’‘<eH are ii^4j ^lilii^elt f,M 
Firstly, the MpiKmeiits f!M'‘04i r;M‘h .4!j»'r f*'r junT^dn 
withoni Miah'riiii (‘hang** pwitiun, uu<I *|U<at!ly eiSvaUlod 

ttr Wf/!1 nt’qiryjil’nl with «lis|i oitiuris, aiid f.y 

asCtH'tain ;ui«l rteuni liy day the r4!i5*;t* and p«‘infs rei 

w'liieh it, lui^'lit htnsjiue iea‘t'ss,u-y tn dinai. tir** l*y liighf. S^'eoiidly, 
indin'K^t laying eiupluynl for tbo first* imd tliis rr^!|nirrfl 

apparatuH not previously providial, witieh nuidt*refl laying liy night 
|ierfect!y 

In 'Part II it ha«4 been i>Hitendod that tuotlmi de\pIifpiuentH 
tend to lengthen the dunitiori of battles, and to* render nigld- e^pora** 
tions at times an abHolnte ntajessiiy, i'ense^pn-iiriy the eaiines uiiif^h 
operated in i^ranchnria to eomptd the use of artillery liy night in 
support of infantry may he expeeteal to recur when we next take the 
tie id. Advaner-H will have to be made by the iiifautry, and |ierha|ks 
assaults uiulertaken/by night. 

■ (it) In the etiHii of an aidvanee with no intentkm nf iTxsing with 
the eaeniV, but with the object of ^^^‘eupying ground 
froni w’hieh tloi struggle can be eontiriued by daylight 
to better advantagt^, it will generally be the aim of the 
attackers to elutie observation by the defence* i'Torise- 
(pienlly fire will not be cjpened by the artillery (except 
it be to distract attention from the real object in view) 
unless the movement is discovered. If it in iliseovered, 
fire ahonid be brought to bear im that portion of the 
enemy’s forces, be it artillery, or be it infantry, whic.h at 
the time is causing the attat^ker s infantry most iiieoii* 
venience. If searehlights are not employed by the 
defence it may be predicted with s«mie cmilidimce ihal 
his artillery will be the proper target, since in these cir- 
cumstances his rifle fire will be inaccurate and may }m 
neglected. If, however, the defence k using seiirchlighta 
his rifle fire may be effective timi the intoiligence 
received by the artillery of the attack from its infantry 
will have to be relied on as a guide to the choice of the 
objective for the former. 

If the chosen objective Is one which has alrciwly^ been ongagixl 
by day, or of which the range and bearing is the 

difficulty of directing fire on it will not be very great 

Blit if this is not the case the diffictdty will be ^msiderable* 
,, If searchlights are employed on the afct^'king side, and 
are under the control of the artilleiy, it is probable that 
some few guns might range on an objective at an un- 
known distance, but the number that eotild do m would 
; be very limited unie^ the extent of lai^el ilkmfmfeed 
was verv large, since observation of fire wonid be a matter of 
extreme difficulty with more than onebatterv mEctton* 
If searchlights are* not available to the afetaCK it would 
probibly be pnictieally imjiossibie eingage such an 
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objective v/ith any liope of efeet. To do so would require 
the adoption of sa'stenas of observation of fire and of 
apparatus which are pectdiar to siege artillery. 

(6) In the ease of a night assault the problem is somewhat 
different. Thtwe can he !\o question in this case as to 
what is the Imt objective for the artillery of the attack. 
It will be, as by clay/ that portion of the defended 
position against which the assault is directed. 

There will be no difficulty by night in making known to the 
artillery beforehand the exact time for launching the 
assault, and the range and direction of the objective 
should be well known, but the difficulty of determining 
the right monient for the artillery fire to cease will be 
very great, and, if searchlights are not employed, pro- 
bably imsur mo un table for the guns, if not for the how- 
itzem also. Hence it may be found that in this instance 
also the enemy's artillery offer the most practical target. 

The whole question of the employ men b of artillery by night in 
such circumstances as those referred to at (a) and (6) above is a very 
thorny one. It is understood that some limited experiments have 
been undertaken in England, but no data are at present available on 
which to base deductions. The subject is one of considerable im- 
portance and careful investigation is urgently needed if we are to 
acquire experience in peace. If we do not, no doubt we shall obtain 
it in war, but the price to be paid for it will be higher. 

Afountam Wmfare. 

In all matters of tactics ground has a predominating influence. 
In most campaigns the conformation of the ground is different in 
different battles. In large operations it frequently varies in differ- 
ent parts of the same battlefield. But in what we term mountain 
warfare the conformation of the ground is of an extreme type, and 
is more or less constant throughout the whole theatre of war. Gon- 
sequeiitl|r certain matters of organization require to be adapted to 
the partieiilar campaign, and these and the ground itself exert on 
the operations a constant influence which is reflected in the tactics 
employed. 

In mountain warfare diffienl ties of transport limit the weight 
of the artillery and the nature of the ground necessitates the divi- 
sion of the force into smaller independent bodies. 

The spirit of the proposals already put forward for the action 
of supporting artillery will not be thereby affected, but the details 
of execution will. 

The absence of the heavier guns, and perhaps the entire 
absence of field guns will forbid the use of long ranges. The dis- 
tribution of the force will prevent central control of artillery. Oon- 
seqiiently the action will develop more (pn’ekly and will be of shorter 
dumtior), and them will be more nt^msifcy for initiative, and for &ho 
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ready acceptance of responsibility by the commaudera of brigada'^ 
or batteries. 

Where the enemy, as in hill campaigns on the Frontier, has no 
artillery the ta.sk of our own artillery is much simplified It need 
have little doubt as to the most sfiitable target in attack, and it has 
much less anxiety for its own safety. Its action may, therefore, he 
characterized by considerable boldness. The closest support can be 
accorded to the infantry. There will be little or no difficulty when 
the assault takes place in recognizing the moment for changing the 
objective. 

Counter-attack.^ 

The operation of counter-attack requires a brief notice to 
itself, in that the conditions under which it is undertaken are in 
some ways distinct from those governing the attack proper. 

Goiinter -attacks raay he local or general. 

A. local counter-attack is hardly an attack in the sense in which 
the word has been used for the purpose of this paper. It forms no 
part of the main plan of the commander of the force, but is under- 
taken on the initiative of a subordinate commander in order to 
disconcert the attack on his particular section of the position, and 
to enable him to prolong his resistance. It will not be pushed 
beyond the point at which the safe retirement of the force making 
it would be prejudiced. Up to this point, however, it is carried 
with vigour. Inasmuch as a counter-attack unsupported by artillery 
is liable to be, and has often been, driven back by artillery alone, it 
must receive all the artillery support that can be spared to it, and 
the retirement of the troops who hcxve made it must be covered 
in the same way. - 

A general counter-attack is a very different matter. It is an 
essential part of the plan of the commander of the force. It is 
intended to be pushed home and aims at securing victory for the 
side which undertakes it. Bub its development will not take 
place on the same lines as the attack proper. There will be no 
reconnoitring phase. The commander will have gained all possible 
information before beginning it. Surprise will be a featiTO of its 
commencement, and to take complete advantage of this surprise 
it must be pushed home with energy, and without giving time for 
recovery to the enemy. It must, therefore, receive the full and 
close support} of the artillery from the first. The positions for the 
artillery miisb have been well thought out beforehand, and if possible 
occupied. But fire should not be opened from them till the moment 
arrives for launching the counter-attack, in order that they may 
remain undetected and, therefore, unmolested by the enemy. A 
snecessM counter-attack will consist of a quick progression from 
point to point, with no pause long enough to enable the opponent 
to rally. There may be a series of hand to hand conflicts, but, as a 

^ See ‘•'The Couiiter-Attnek.'' KiggeL Aklersliut Military Society Lecture 85. 



rule, tlicre will be no regular assault, since there will be no ♦ieliiied 
positioir to assault. The artillery must attend carefully to rveiy 
onward step of the infantry and must exert all its powei to assist 
it. The means of corum unication with the firing line proposed for’ 
the attack proper will be equally necessary in the case of the counter- 
attack. If victory is achieved the artillery must act as in the 
occupation of a captured povsition and in the pursuit, as already 
described. 

Part VL 



Sv/mrnary> 

The conclusions to which the discussion of the subject has led 
may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The necessity for supporting infantry by the fire of artil- 
lery is not new, but the importance of support is greater 
and the obstacles to giving it have increased. 

(2) Recent tactical developments have altered the conditions 
under which the infantry attack will be made, and 
enhanced the difficulties of it- 

(3) New systems of braining and recent improvements in 
material have conferred greater fire power on artillery. 

(4) The problem of support is how to utilize this great fire 
power to counterbalance the enhanced diffieultias of the ' 
infantry. 

(5) The problem can only be solved by intimate co-operation 
between artillery and infantry, 

(6) Such co-operation demands instincbiv<3 knowledge on the 
part of each arm of the other’s capabilities and limi- 
tations. 

(7) This instinctive knowledge can be fostered in peace by 
^ associating officers of each arm with the training of the 

other. 

(8) Successful co-operation also demands of the commander . 

of a force an appreciation immediately before action of j 

the plan which, will give to each arm the fullest oppor- i 

tunities for combining its action with that of the other. 

(&) It demands supervision on the part of superior artillery 
commanders, but at the same time it requires ready 
initiative on the part of subordinate commanders, and 
scope bo exercise it. 

(10) It implies the use of the different types of artillery 

each for the particuiarpurpose for which it is best suited, I 

and their distribution in the early stages of the action 

1 ^ in such a manner as to facilitate the appropriate employ- 

ment of each in the later stages. 

(11) It calls for prompt, direct and simple channels of com- : 

munication between the artillery and the firing line, 

and the closest atteubum on the part of artillery com- 
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the mercantile marine— not to mention those officers, N.-O. O/s amt 
lum who gained inost practical experience through employnient at 
places of embarkation and disendmrkation from IKDd to 190-1 

The peenliar geographical cr)nditions of our Empire <lemand at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of Sea Tmnsporb from all our 
officers, and more particularly staff officers— yet up to the last 
South African War military otBce*rs as a rule al\ni)st ignored it and 
considered that it more appertained to the Navy. It is owing to the 
prevalence of such ideas that naval officers to an increasing extent 
usurped our Array work at places of embarkation and disembark- 
ation. No one can blame them, rather the reverse. 

I propose giving you a very brief history of the Naval Transport 
Department as it is to a great extent on this that the Lords of the 
Admiralty base their arguments, which insist on absolute control of 
any movements of the Army by sea. 

Now the Admiralty Transport Department (which I will 
throughout refer to as the Transport Department) is traceable for over 
200 years, since in fact 1689, when the French invaded Ireland; and at 
that time it consisted of a Captain, Koyal Navy, with an Assistant 
Surveyor and Purveyor from the Navy Office. In the reigns of Queen 
Anne and George I a separate Transport Department existed under 
the Admiraltyjfrom 1710 — 1724 and again a similar department 
existed from 1796 to 1817 — in this lat t-er period (embracing the period 
of the Peninsular War) the Transport service was conducted by a Board 
consisting of five Commissioners, a Secretary, Accountant, and a large 
staff of surveyors and clerks. This Board corresponded directly with 
each of the various Government departments and with the Agents 
and masters of Transports. Shortly after the close of the Peninsular 
War it was abolished and the business was transferred to the Navy 
Board, the duties of which were in 1830 merged in the Board of 
Admiralty. 

From that period until February 1855 the business was mainly 
conducted by the Controller of Victualling and Transport services 
under the supervision and control of one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

When this country suddenly found itself at war with Russia in 
1884 the pressure was so great and the more legitimate duties of the 
Superintending Lord so numerous, that the Transport Department 
was unable to carry out its duties satisfactorily. A Transport Board 
was accordingly established in February 1855 and continued in 
operation until the early pmt of 1857 ; after the Rnssian war it was 
brought to a termination. The Board consisted of a Naval Officer 
as Chairman, one Military Member and a Gentleman of Commerce 
from the Merchant service. Through the medium of its Chairman it 
was daily in dfrect and close communication with the Secretary of 
State for War and Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to whom 
it was immediately responsible. 

In 1857, the system which obtained prior to 1855 was re- 
adopted. In 1861 a select Committee was appointed to en(juire into 
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rJie organisafjuti HOf! hI‘ f:ho?^u biaiiche.^ tiu* Adiiurnliy 

War ^ hlice, Iipiia l,.)f!i!.'i:* ;Uf4 Ki«,igratiort Boanl ' liy which the 

bii.^irieas <if tn'H*[!s, i**jiivieis, utc., wan pcrforiaed, 

Tfje ('‘ouiniith'C ivrrtjituisaidc*l ■ 

n.) 'The niuiMaliati.* .scpanU.iHn uf the Traits port from the Vic- 
tualling DcpartuioBt of the Admiralty. ' ■ ■ ' 

(2) The rr!H»>val hvun thr* India Otliee of {ln> Transport of all 
tn.>opH and stores to aiiil Ihiiii . 
possess mrns. 

{"1) Alsilitiofi oidim 

' SimultHneon.sly with thiese changes the C:oomitlee ' recom- 
. mended the fiirrnatiori of ri . distinct and separate Tmiisport (Mce on 
' the principle t, if the Transport Board' last referred to one eon- 
taininga Military Memberi projM?rly orgarnsed ami directly res|Km- 
sible to a department cd* the State, &r traos|Mrt of every kind recpiired 
by the Oovto-nment to any part of rmr fu>jests and to all onr colonies 
and possessions (indnding India), and the Committee were finally 
of opinion that the new dt‘pariDment shoiihi be plaw! uotler the sole 
control of the Lords Goimtiissioners of the Admintlty. This wmiild 
be pracfeicalif an Imperial Transport Bboard. 

In December I8fil when war.with America afipaared imminent 
the Admiralty themselves proposed the . formation of' a. Transport- 
Office with a. Naval Captain an President a Alilitary Offieer, and 
Secretary. 

The 'Treasury, -after assenling, 'withdrew their ' ■■consent pending 
fuller eonaidemtian of the rnatterr'bnt in 18d2 a tianporary-Tninsport 
Board (with a Military Member from the Horse .Gnarda) wns-estab^ 
lished and this went on luifeil 1888, though objecteti to by the 
Secretary of State for War m. an unsatisfactory snlBtitnt-e/fbr. 
properly eoEstifcufced- Board. 

1 may say that all the .Military Alembc^r.did was' to- go - ilown ■ to 
the AdmimltF^o€Ciisioo,ally 'for, an- hour or sr^ for wiiieh ha received in 
addition to his .pay £l.,aday from 18ft2'— -l^fD and 10a a day. from 
'1879— 1888. The; senior -A. Q. M. Q.. haiTthe benefit of this emok- 
. menfc,.and as .he dealt '^vith barrack, work in the Wat Office the 
arrangement was not of much practical- value;.- . 

In' 1888 the ■ ejcpenditure on. Sea Timnsport was transferred 
from Naval to' Army Votes and .the Mili taiy^ Member ' . of the 
■ Tmnsport' Department abolished. 

In the same year, 1888, a Committee sat once again and practi- 
■ eidly the condition of affidrs existing from 1802 was permitted to 
. continue, which is— 

-(1) That the Transport Department of the Admiralty pro- 
' ; -vides Sea Transport for the army. 

(2) That the Director of Tmnsports receives the anntial 
. programme of soa moves and stores and prej^jmsthe 

estinmt© for them. 

The report of the Committee was^^ fo in 

Admimlty and the Secretary of State 
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time tiO form the Traiis|it>rt} Board recommended (please iiote) in 

Though a communication was prom i set I it was not made till the 
Secretary of State again aildri*sHed the Admiralty in IH95 when the 
troopships were replaced by freight ships and hired transports. 
Nothing more however was done beyond it being arranged that 
an officer from Q. M. G. s Office shoiikfbe attached to the Admiralty 
pro tern, during war. 

The Admiralty (as you see) therefore ignored the 1801 Com- 
mittee recommendations and practically excluded the Miiitaiy 
Jlember from the Transport Department, whilst altogether excluding 
the Civilian Shipping Member. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the arrangement is not an 
altogether satis&ctory om?, so far as the War Office is concerned, but 
practically till a Transport Board is formed it is the best that can be 
done; the only alternative of course is to have a naval branch under 
Q. M. G, at the War Office and for them to run their own show which 
would not be satisfactory, besides it would never meet with Admi- 
ralty approval or help. I may add that we si>nply could not possibly, 
by oiirselvea at the War Office, have run the South African War 
transpi>rfe, where we took up as many as 116 transports for troops, 
numerous store ships and a tremendous tonnage of freight in all parts 
of the world. Again, whilst the Director of Tninsporfcs works under 
the Admiralty we have the great advantage of assistance all over the 
world from H. M/s ships which we would never be allowed otherwise, 
and for such assistance we have much to thank the Navy for during the 
Boer War; for instance, in embarkations at Queenstown, fitting up 
ships at Portsmouth and Chatham, coaling en route to South Africi^ 
help in ease of disabled ships and shipwreckS;, surveys of ships, etc,, on 
the Australian and other stations by the senior Naval Officer, etc,, etc. ; 
in none of the above cases could we give directions so rapidly us the 
Admiralty did, as we should have to apply to them for assistance. 

It is useles-s denying that there are undoubtedly strong and 
sound, reasons why the whole of Sea Transport should be worked 
under the Admiralty, but tHerecommendations of the 1861 Committee, 
to my mind, should be carried out. So fim as 1 can recollect, the 
Admiralty contend that the introductioa of a military element on the 
Transport Board wonld impair the unity and directness of their 
control over the Transport service ; and they state that it was for this 
reason that thejr original proposal to the Treasury in 1861 was never 
carried into effect ; and that they strenuously resist any alteration in 
the present arrangements which are practically those instituted in 1862. 

Now as to practice. In 1898 we had a little insight into how 
the. arrangements would work out in consequence of the Egyptian 
war of that year. The fact became quite apparent that even in a 
small war, the Adraiiaity despatch of. equipment and stores required 
considerable systematising; for we found as an instance in one case 
that fuzes of a howitzer battery embarking for Egypt were being 
despatched in a separate ship to the battery. 
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You riatiirally say, then, why in sending on your requisitions for 
stores, etc., didn’t you state which was to be sent first and which embark- 
ed on tup of the cargo so as to be accessible immediately on arrival? 

Herein lies the pith of the whole question, for nearly all sncfi 
requisitions were made by departments direct on the Admiralty and 
were not even seen by the Q. M. G. till any complaint an^se; not- 
withstanding repeated protests from the Q. M. G. those departments, 
especially, Clothing, 1. G. Fortifications, and Medical Departments 
resisted what they regarded as interference from the Q. M (j, ^vhich 
was likely to lead to delays, for Q. M. G. would be an extra channel 
I must admit that it was practically impossible for the Director 
I of Transports without military advice to distinguish which requisition 

should be met first, and they could not do more than pass them on in 

i the order in which they were received to their shipping agents 
(Messrs Hogg and Robinson I 

Imagine such a system ! and how uncomfortable any Q. M. G. 
would be. To cut the matter short, in 1899 from our experiences we 
arranged that an officer should be attached to the Director of Trans- 
ports' Office to systematise the despatch of stores and also troops to 
South Africa and he had an office in the Admiralty and was in 
telephonic communication with the Q. M. G.s Office and the D. A. 
i A, G. at the Transport Office at Woolwich Dockyard, who embarks 

stores under the Q. M. G/s orders. The arrangement worked most 
satisfactory, but directly the war ceased, the appointment lapsed and 
now everything is being run on the old system. 

I cannot enter into, as fully as I would wish, the financial side of 
the matter, but I think you will agree with me that it is eminently 
1 unsatisfactory when I tell you that the War Department, India 

Office and Admiralty pay the salaries and cost of the Director of 
Transports' Office in the following proportion, annually 

War Office ... ... £5,300 (up to 1898 it was £4,300) 

India Office ... .. £3,000 

Admiralty ... ... £2,000 i 

yet the Director of Transports is direct agent of India Office 
and not the direct agent of the War Office, but nestles under the 
i wing of the Junior Lord ; and the Admiralty insist on having first 

call on the Director of Transports in case of any war in which the 
Navy was also involved. 

Delays in correspondence are inevitable, although by private 

I aiTangements we went direct to the Director of Transports on minor 

details. All large question or questions of principle muat go through 
the civil side of both offices- 

Again the result of the Director of Transports not being the 
5 War Office's direct agent is that the War Office has practically no 

control over expenditure incurred by the Admiralty on their 
beyond his estimates. I can give any one instances who is intereijted. 

To sum up Q. M. G.s relationship with the Admiralty. 

The Solution which would satisfy the War Office (I speak of 
when I was there, I can’t say what the ideas are now, but it still 
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seems to be applicable) is that an Imperial Transport Board with a 
Military Member as recommended by the 1861 C^'mmittee should be 
instituted, which would ensure systematising the requisitions in 
peace and war on the Admiralty and eonfcn)! their expenditure on 
Army behalf. 

In practice this is what really happened, wdien the present 
General Auld was attached to the Admiralty during the Boer War 
and is what will happen again in any other war of any magnitude. 

So far as my own views are concerned from my experiences in 
the Q, M. G.’s Office, I am convinced that the Transport Board 
should be the organisation in peace, for no one can traverse the fact 
that your peace organisation should at least be the nucleus of your 
organisation for war— capable of expansion to the necessary degree, 
and some officers should be trained in the Admiralty, I ani glad to 
say the two services are gradually getting more in touch, as naval 
officers now go to our Home Staff College and military officers to 
Greenwich, in addition to joint Staff Eides in England and India, 
whilst a large number of naval officers are attached at Aldershot. 

Now as regards the War Office, Admiralty and India Office. 

I have already stated that the Director of Transports is direct 
agent of the India Office who correspond direct with him and give 
him their orders/ The effect of this arrangement is more far-reach- 
ing than first meets the eye, for whenever the War Office and india 
Office are at loggerheads over any charges for shipping (i.c., whether 
they are to the Imperial or Indian charges or in what proportion each 
ig to pay) the pros and cons are submitted by both to the Admiralty 
who act as a sort of Court of Appeal. 

It is needless to say the feeling is at the War Office that the 
natural tendency of the Director of Transports is to side more with the 
India Office with whom they are in closest touch. I don't mean to 
charge them with any unfairness, but it is only human nature which 
dictates that feeling, just in the same way the War Office, when they 
press economical arrangements, and suggest approaches to shipping 
companies to obtain such, feel rather resentful if the Director of 
Transports apparently urges the case for the S. S. Companies against 
the War Office. 

[ Finance decides most points and the financial relations between 

[ the India and War Offices, in the matter of the Indian Transport 
[ service, are fundamentally governed by the broad general principle 
I that the lending of a portion of the British Army to India is a 
service for which India must pay the cost, and that no expenditure 
on account of this service must fall on the Imperial Exchequer 
.Practically, however, ‘the general cost to India of conveying 
troops to and from that country is subject to a few modihcations on 
accsoimt of;— . 

{a) A lump sum contribution of £130^000 a year (being some 
years ago half of the estimated annual cost of £260,000, the Indian 
Transports service) paid by the War Office to the India Office though 
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m soqieet U |M*n**djf*ry vevmm. l/he aetiiri! emi now m obout 
but file \V^ir Ijlfleo >ii fkr nS' I krioft‘% oiilygivo £l‘IO,OO^b 
This poyriier!!} was first. nuM/le a.l:N;iiir I! rtwru’d of a liopil 

(>)iin;iiissio!rappoin!s-f| ti'teorisijiia t’lie fii'taiieiai eraitlirioii nf Iiidia^ Iht* 

Eoyal txirrn.uissicaiTH:arlgjinliita'^^^^^ by tiia laei that the iiitriHbietioii 
of the '\shcat seia-'ict* >ystenf* had throwri fpidiiionai !'raiis|mrt ehargevs 
upon Iiidiaii revenueM ; of this point, I, am not at all sure niysidf, 

(td A payment by the War Otlke to the India tJfiiee of the 
aefctia! eostofeertam IiidoTa>!i>i:na!' reiietk ot'uiiit-s due to the amai- 
gaiiiafcion, ab<*ut ten years ago, of the Indian and Colonial rosters of 
reliefs. The anialgamation of theiustei“s wa.s derided upon !n eoiise- 
qiienee of thr* desirability of giving ail units siuifc on foreign tour of 
service an op{'j»u tunity of service and training in Inditi before return 
to tlu? Uniteil Kiiigduun At the same tiine, tdie ■ establishment' of 
British troops in India had, to he kept dinvii to its nijrinal level, the 
result being a shortened Indian tour for many units which .would, 
otherwise have servt'd a full term of 17 years in that eountrye The 
shortened Indian tour (obviously meams an extra number of imit 
reliefe ; and the Imperial Government agnted that the cunt of any 
reliefs in exeesa of the reliefs which would he neeessaiy, if all British 
troofxa were sent direct from the United Kingdom to India should 
be paid from ImperiaUunds. 

Apart from the above-mentioncHl and a few minor modificatiom, 
it will be seen that the cost of sending troops to and from India is 
primarily a charge : which Imlia is liable for, and actually meete, 

India pays the whole cost of the ships employed in their trmip- 
ing service, so tlmt the War < hlice hm no actual claim to any aceoui- 
modafcion on board any of their ships, but when any vacant accom- 
modation does exist, a rate per head is arranged if it is desired to 
despatch any .troops to, say, Gibraltar, "Malta or Egypt for w^hich 
the Impariai Governfm?nt |)ays. In this, however, any deviation 
of the ' ship , from the direct line to India for Im|a?rial purposes is 
■undesirable from. 'War Cjffice point of view, otherwise ■ what with 
delays ■ at, ports .of call, etc,, it .works out often cheaper lo send the 
troops to ■such places as Crete, etc., on. freight- 

A *. T«» I*. I T . . '• 


A point which often leads to disputo is when cm interchange 
■of units is ' desired* ■ The India ' argue thal the Im|^ml 
Government should ' pay the coat as. from home for the units landed 
at a Colonial station* ie., they consider their liability is only that 
from the ativtion at which the unit embarks for India* The War 
OtSce successfully conteafed this but met the India Office by Jf^y* 
menfc :of victualling charges of the Imperial unit while the India 
Office still bear the cost of the ship* 

'Needless to my, when the Imperial Government mmg0 for 'any 
troops being despatched for their use from India to China or Soum 
Africa or elsewhere, they bear the entire cost and give IheiB a free 
hand in taking and fitting up, etc., of shipfes. 

I cann-t help thinking that the beat way is to run al!^ trooping 
ua an Imperial service. It would put an end to many disputes anrl 
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much eDrrespondenee, I mxisk say uu Imperial ships that officers and 
their faiuilies are far better treateil than tm Indian ships. There are 
innumerable little diiierences in King's and Allowanee Eegulations 
and the Indian ones^— for instance, when on duty our officers on a 
Cotonial or Imperial ship tire not charged messing, yet as most of yon 
know the Indian Government insist (except in some ( 3 ircumstaoces) 
on a vexatious little charge of 2s. a day for messing as from London 
by sea, though you may travel by the overhand route (the total 
collected by this charge is under £1 ,500 a year). To my mind equity 
demands that one set of regulations should guide all pjissages wher- 
ever an officer or his fomily are conveyed to in our Empire. 

I mentioned the cost of the Indian Transport ships *»vas £330,000 
and it may interest you to know that the Colonial reliefs in an 
ordinary year’s trooping used to cost about £350,000. 

Seleciion, fitting tip and cost of ships for men, horses, stores and 

hospitals. 


The Naval Assistants to the Director of Transports ivS entrusted 
with the entire selection and fitting up of ships as transports and of 
fitting up of freight ships for troops. Prior to 18119 considerable 
supervision was essential, but now S.S. Companies particularly such 
as the P. & 0., Union Castle, and I expect the B. I, are quite capable 
of doing it themselves. 

The Admiralty^ keep a register of all suitable ships and their 
chief difficulty lies in procuring the best ships at a moment's notice, 
so many suitable ones being on the high seas probably just when they 
are wanted. 

Directly we subniitted (as we did for an Army Corps, no small 
matter!) pur requisition on the Admiralty for shipping they were 
able to ear-mark the ships available almost at once. 

I should like to say here that transports from India, Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada were taken up and fitted locally at first, 
but later on we sent our own transports to those Colonies, 

la August 1899 we asked the Director of Transports how long it 
woiiki take to despatch o0,0(>(> men and 8,000 horses to South Africa 
and he replied four or five weeks. Our constiunt enquiries gave them 
a hint of what might come, so that they prepared for eventualities by 
cotifemngwith S. S. Companies, etc., and having all the troops' 
bedding and hammocks washed and overhauled— bedding was kept in 
stock at Deptford and Burscough (near Liverpool) for 55,000 and in 
addition we had in stores 10,000 old pattern hoj^se stalls (but I will 
mention these later). ^ 

On the 30th September we really made the fii'St definite state- 
ment to the Admiralty of embarking troops and this was given at a 
conference held in the War Office* That same night 20 vessels were 
engaged and we told them we would be ready to embark 24,000 men 
and 4,000 horses between aisfc October— 25th October, and I may 
add that by the middle of November the whole were embarked. 
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Roughly speaking, it takes 10—12 days fitting an Infankv ^ 
Transport after her cargo is emptied, etc., and costs £4^000 to £5 000* I 
a horse ship takes 16—17 days though you may hear more optinii^tic f 
times stated by those who have not tried to do it. ‘ ! 

The best ships to take up are as a rule those of about 5 000--. ^ 

7,000 tons for inferitry, with plenty of good accommodation for 1st 
class and for some 2nd class, with good height between decks and I 

good ventilation, also roomy upper decks for exercise and recreation i 

Speed is not really as a rule such a necessity as good coal capacity I 

and 13— 14 knots is what may be termed ocean speed. I have not I 

time to go into such details as survey, ballast crew, etc., (which is 30 i 

per 1,000 tons register and LJ per 1,000 after), engineei^s, cooks i 

stewards, etc., etc., which are primarily naval matters. 

If you can, you should always get a .ship engaged in the trade of 
that part of the world to which you wish to transport your troops, 
as it has many advantages, such as familiarity with the route, her 
owm agents at ports of call, coal bunker capacity especially designed 
for the voyage, ventilation for the various temperatures she passes 
through, etc., etc. ! 

As an example of what ships I am thinking of, I may say I ’ 

refer to the “ Majestic and “ Umbria/’ engaged in the Atlantic trade, i 

in’comparison with the ‘‘ Kildonan Oastle ” eiigaged in the Gape trade, j 

All were of some 9,600 tons, all swift; in the former there were | 

innumerable delays in coaling, and in the latter absolutely none 
(indeed to the best of my recollection she took in 4,000 tons of coal I 
at Sou thampton with which she made the rim to the Cape and back). 

The Atlantic ships were taken up as an outcome of popular clauK.'nr j 
for fast ships, and we had to pay as much as 35a. a ton for them,thai 
is to say, the same as the ‘'Kildonan Castle,” they all took exactly the 
same time to the Cape. The “Kildonan Castle,” expensive as she was, 
was one of the most useful ships we had, as she carried 110 officers * 
and 2,690 men, besides crew. All the big ships were taken up | 
against the Admiralty wishes almost, as they and all of us preferred | 
ships carrying, say, 1,200, i.e.j a battalion and a few details, which is 
a more satisfactory ship all round. 

We made out that for long trips a man required 31 to 4 tons on 
gross tonnage and a horse with troops 11 § — 12. 

For short trips it wmrks out man 2| and horse 4|, whilst for any ; 
voyage, however short, with a night thrown in, one ton net per man i 
and 4 per horse must be allowed. 

As regards horse ships the veiybestto get are those engaged 
in carrying cattle across the Atlantic ; our losses, etc., were least on j 
them, but after all losses in horses worked out under 4 per cent, which I 

is not bad for such long voyages (it includes horses from Australia, i 

India, Austria, America, etc.), and the number of horses and mules I 

conveyed in just under three yearn was over 4o0^000. I 

In selecting means of transport it is well to know that the i 

great difference between a transport and a freight ship is that a I 

transport is taken upon a time charter, and you can do what you I 
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Thereupon the method of conveyance is decided on by the Admiralty ; | 

that is to say whether transports or freight will be employed, arid | 

he notifies Q. M. G. of the decision and gives the nj^proxvnioio date | 

of embarkation for the convenience of the unit, etc. I 

Directly the Director of Ti’ansports gets our requisitif)n his naval I 

assistant (if it is to be done by transport) selects ships from his I 

register and goes off with his surveyors to inspect them, whilst the J 

Director of Transports or Assistant Director of Transports interviews 
the owners as bo their willingness to hire their ships and arranges 1 

the cost ^ { 

Once taken up, the naval officers detailed for places of embark- \ 

abion daily superintend and hasten on the work of fitting a ship, and 
when ready to receive her troops or horses she is again inspected and 
she is inspected at each port of call by military or naval authorities. 

The inspection after a ship is pronounced fitted is a joint one 
of two naval and two military officers who certify to t he accommoda- | 

tion, ventilation, cooking, boats, etc. A military medical officer 
accompanies the Board and expresses his opinion on the provisions, 
medical comforts, sanitary arrangements, etc,, and a veterinary officer 
sinailarly attends when the ship carries horses. 

There is also a final inspection after the troops have embarked 
and all are seated at their mess tables which is to ensure that every 
man is properly berthed and that the ship is ready to proceed to sea 
in every respect having regard to numbers, provisions, etc., on board. 

I should like to interpose a word about these orders for em- 
barkation ; we found that King’s Kegulations were not being carried 
out ill many cases and that there was so little knowledge of the 
system of embarkation on arrival at ports that we drew up regula- 
tions and even a sketch of gangways showing the usual entrances to 
ships, and sent these with each route. Notwithstanding these 
elaborate precautions often troops arrived having totally disregarded 
them and ignorant of the procedure required. For instance, some 
came with all the kitbags and valises mixed up in a van or two, all 
of which had to Be sorted, and I remember in one case this took 2 
to 3 hours. Such an occurrence means that staff officers present at 
entmining were not doing their duty, and that the officer in com- 
mand for the sake of a little system and carrying out of orders was 
preparing himself for a very bad three or four hours on anival at 
the port of embarkation. 

When a unit carried out its orders we found that 1,000 men 
could be embarked and be ready to sail in an hour. 

It is absolutely essential that not only should a big port of 
embarkation like Southampton have a nucleus of a good embarking 
staff, but that sheds and barracks should be erected. I hear this is 
ui fas^being done. 

As regards the working of the Naval and Military staff at the 
ports of embarkation and disembarkation this requires officers of 
great tact if no friction is to arise— really it nmst be a matter to give 
and takot 
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It p,..»n w-ioti tfi n elialk lim u'!it^:)re ihi* Ariiny ‘-rulH ainl 
Navy iHjgiiis ifc^ Wi:>u!*l ^ lx* half way 'H|i Uir* gangway, tlMiiigh the 
nufitaiy embarking Hfall nalairallv alligi aeiaenunxlation and at 
the iDispeetien on the 8hi|K 

^ 1 rJiiiik \wihi sir»>itgly f.liafaJl iiji in tie.- mi'mwnt 

prh.a* ’anharking r-tt doeks .*shcMtlri ren:i?u!i auiiier the Aldiiarv 

Htntf i Hticer. ^ V 

VaV'AUE ■ 

At th.e end oi the vi>yag«:.? 'the i), ik TlNii'>|ks :e takes 'ee-ge ri^v 
Import wherein lie can bring' eveiy thing .nnsatislhet«:iry in priwisiHi'u 
b> light. Thin coaler h> the :Q'M. tbywho -passe^ite 
with jiiiy eeunneiits, 'to the Director ofTr.ans|iortj« or ofchei>? eoneeriieih 
idle first vessels from hoiria'Were. lakea np with short wnniing 
and fitted lip at high pressure and were a vejy wnixed lot, viirving' 
from ' 1st class 'passenger IkhiIs to caiAle anti, cargo liuats, and I 
must, say some of the voyage reports (.lid not spare tine Admi- 
raltyyvho were veiy ' natiuvtUy grieveci, and hurt' at the eaustie 
criticisng and I am bound to say my symi'iathies on that sahjeet 
were with theiig andl think jmiu's wouid have been if you had fiadi 
the same task set ■ you. Remember, oa October Isfc they were 
reifuisitioned on for shipping for an Army Corps and told 
would be ready in 19 days. The chief complaints were— 
ing, aeo 0 imfced for by the fact, aa most of yon know, that iiumbei’s 
embarked depend on the numbers that can bo seated at table and 
not on hammock acconimodation. This is a relic of Indian troopships, 
ivherC' one-third were on vvatch on dock, /and stxmer or later iimst, 

I should say, be at least modified, Memimf caused by the provision 
of salt beef and pork mainly which I will refer to under victualling, 
Basim : The Adiidmlty niEiotained that to increase the nnmliers 
would crarnp the already overerowded deck-space, and confcenci in a 
man-ofowar basins do not eiiat, except in stokers* washplaces, anti 
the men wastr in their- mesa tubs'*— not a very appetising idea. 

Horse skips were the cause of many comphunts in the first 
flight of ships owing to want of experience, though the h>»»s don t 
' bear out' the complaints ; and a very large proportion of cavalry 
officer had never seen a horse on a ship so tneir opinions could not 
be taken as expert and required discounting. Many • wmngles ^\m 
took place over the new fittings as officers look the Transmrt 
Regulations as a guide and latterly we sent each Veterinaiy Officer 
specificat.ions of the new fittingB and also C. 0/a which stopped the 
Gomplamts, No doubt also the horns on the first shi|^ were strwed 
too closely and meji^ured beyond their carrying cspiieitba. 

The voyage reports, however, are invaluable and led to many 
nuKlificatioos and improvements and Commanding Offlcei^ should be 
impressed by Staff OfSeem at places of disembarkation with the 
desinvbility of briugiug to light every poiut they eomider culpable uf 
improvement. 
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Disembabkatiojc. 

I am Bob compebenfc bo speak of the disernharkatioBs in South 
Africa ami elsewhere, bub so tar as we wore concerned in our diseni- 
barkations at home we arranged to be wired to directly the ships 
left South Africa; and the names of officers and numbers of each 
regiment OB board were wired so that train service was ready on 
their arrival at Southampton, for all invalids and those for depots. 

In the case of invalids the numbers were kept separate and the 
Consuls at Madeirta, Las Palmas and St. Vincent boarded ships and 
wired us the cases specifying lying dowrx cases, etc., so that we could 
have a hospital train ready alongside on arrival to take them to 
Netley; the line rims, I may add, into the back of the hospital, and 
we purchased an up-to-date hospital train from the South-Western 
Railway, chiefly for the conveyance to Netley. 

As regards the arrival of ships at the Cape the G. 0. C. was 
notified by us by wire, so as to systematise his disembarkations, of 
the departura of each ship from England, India, Colonies and 
elsewhere together with details of horses, mules, provisions or equip- 
ment that it was conveying. 

ViCTtTALLING OH BOAEDSHIP. 

I do not intend to waste your time by kicking a dead horse 
and will only say victualling from Naval Yards is dead and buried. 

The first ships in 1899 were victualled to a great extent with 
the salted beef and pork pronounced nauseous by all, particularly 
the beef; the naval authorities said that sailors had stronger 
stomachs than soldiers, but I must say all our sympathy was with 
the soldier. xVnyhow, owners victual now and did so from 1899 ; 
officers they charge Government 6^. fid, for ladies Bb, Qd. and men 
lOd. to Is. as arranged, and excellent it is | so no one can grumble in 
future. 

Special rates up to Is. 6d. about were paid for victualling Yeo- 
manry and Vofunteers, and where Regulars had to be put on the 
same ship they benefited also by scale. 

As regards canteens on board, the Admiralty based the require- 
ments on Indian trooping experiences, but this proved fallacious, as 
reservists turned up with large sums in many instances at their 
disposal. One example will show you the difficulties however, 
two Cunard ships had exactly the same amount of men and goods 
on board ; the stock of one was sold out soon after St. Vincent, whilst 
the other had a large stirplus stock on arrival at Capetown. 

Ports ih the Uhiteo Kihgoom. 

I need not go into this beyond saying that 
by fer the best port for infantry, having large docks, excellent 
wharfage, plenty of cranes, fine sheds with trains running alongside 
and equi-distant Irom Aldershot or Salisbury-^in fact at Southampton 
two-thirds of the force from the United Kingdom embarked, Le., 
some 2SO,000. Southampton in addition to allits local convenienoes 
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is close to Netley (and to Osborne); and for horses though quite 
convenient it is tidal, which is always a little disadvaritageoua. 

As a general rule you will find five infantry ships a fey at 
Southampton and two at any other port is ail you can manage ami 
two cavalry or artillery ships at any port. & » ^ 

Bailways, etc. 

The Railway Companies proved themselves equal to all our 
demands on them. Our biggest strain was on October 20th 21st 
and 22nd, of five ships on two of the days and four on the other, con- 
veying some 5,000 men with their horses, etc., was nothing to them 
naturally (though they did take 20 specials a day), when you think 
of any bank holiday or race traffic. Usually the Admiralty could 
only give a few days’ notice of fixed dates for embarkations and these 
were occasionally changed owing to fogs delaying ships or strikes of 
carpenters, etc.; but the Railway Companies always rose to the 
occasion and fixed up their time-tables in 12 or 24 hours. We sent 
our demands by messengers and an official of the Railway Com- 
panies brought the time-tables so that we could say if it suited, etc. 
If the traffic had to pass over several railway systems the Company 
at the port of embarkation worked out the time-table with the others 
and was responsible ; absolutely no hitch occurred that I can call to 
mind. We arranged to have all troops on board by noon so that the 
ship could start at 2 P.M. ; wherever possible regimental baggage, 
guns and wagons accompanied troops except heavy R. E. equipment 
which was sent the day before, and we found it worked all right 
without advanced parties; it suited railways and us better too. 

I need hardly say that in England no difficulty was experienced 
at any places of embarkation, but it is most desirable that wa should 
have sheds to put troops in, in case of delays at any rate close to 
docks. Thanks to the civility of the Union Castle at Southampton 
and the P. & 0. at Albert Docks we were lent some of theirs as we 
only possess one shed at the Empress Dock, Southampton. 

Without going into further details I can only add that we have 
much to thank the Railway Companies for throughout the war. 

South Africa. 

I have not time to go into the details of hire and demurrage, etc., 
of ships which are extensive ; but if any one wishes to see the cost 
of each ship, store, transport and freight ship I will show them the 
returns presented to the House of Commons on the subject, and also a 
return of numbers embarked to and from South Africa duringthe war. 

For those who have not time to go into it, I may say we 
embarked from England, India, Colonies, etc*, a total of about 
400,000 troops, 352,5^4 horses, and 104,000 mules-— in over 400 
different vessels which made some 1,500 voyages— representing about 
9,000,000 miles steaming exclusive of coast movements at the Gape 
and about 1,000,000 miles of cross voyages to India, Australia, 
Bermuda, etc., etc., carrying some 800,000 souls. 
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The average tonnage of the ilO transports was 0,100 tori. 
The losses in horses were about per ceiib aiij in luules 
i per cent. 

I The accidents and wrecks were marvellously few, being the 

5 Ismoi’e ” at St. Helena Bay about a day mu'th of Capet^iwn of 

I some 315 horses. 

j The “ Sudblk ” off Cape Francis of some !K)0 horses, 

I The Corinthia of 400 mules, and two freight stove ships 

I the ‘‘ Denton Grange and “Madeira,” the latter by fire. 

I In addition the Persia ” broke a shaft in the Bay and another 

I ship had to be sent to Sk Vincent to take on her troops : and the 

I “ Rapidan ” off Holyhead which had an accident in her engine-room 

I and got into the trough of the sea and lost a lot of horses and had 

* to return to Liverpool. Such a record speaks volumes for the luer- 

! can tile marine. 

The total bill of the Admiralty for hire of ships was just over 
£30,000,000 and a summary of cost was sent to Q. 31. G. by the 
Director of Transports monthly; needless to say we reduced" the 
numbers of transports as rapidly as we could. I should put the total 
i bill for Admiralty, Reinoimt Department, India and Colonies, etc., ’i 
; something like £34,000,000— a nice bill for 3 years' shipping ! 

Shipping the troops home was by no means a small matter 
j by September 1902 from November 1899 we had brought home 

338,000 men, 1,292 women, 1,813 children, and 2,140 horses and, 
shipped home the Colonial contingents from South Africa. 

In June and July 1902 alone, 53,800 embarked, and by 31st 
August 94,000, and by the end of September 133,000. 

I The largest shipment during any one month from home was in 

February 1900, when we embarked 33,500 and 5,500 horses though 
between October 20th, 1899, and November 30th we embarked 58,000 
men and 9,000 horses. 

There were a lot of miscellaneous services connected with Sea . 
Transport which gave trouble and anxiety, such as deportation of 
undesirables. 

; This disposal of undesirables was a very awkward item, which 

j had to be done in communication with Home, Colonial and Foreign 
i Offices. 

The first batch we landed at Flushing, a whole ship load, and 
this led to considerable correspondence as many of them were penni- 
less and somehow equally undesirable to the Dutch. 

The total deported was^ — men 3,280, women 958, and 1,360 
children, and except in the first case they were sent in small batches. 

On arrival of any ship conveying them Police Officers and 
Cook's men took down their names and they were then handed over 
to Cook & Sons. 

They generally arrived at Southampton, a wire being sent to 
Waterloo before the departure of the train conveying thtun to London 
to ensure omnibuses nieeting them ; thence they were as a ruia 
"! conveyed to Liverpool St. where they were given a meat and a 
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thruu^h tieki4,tt> tJw IVorvtit^r i#f tlH?ir eiiiuitrios irior4f:r avoid 
oliargos offending thioiti I'lojiriiko^s %\v, gavo depart, uro by stieuBer 
each io:ui XL eatdi woioeri If'ls. mid ea.eh oluld B 

.raking it ali .ivaind iln.,? iibi.ooe Wfa'ki'd ' viot w<dl aliel iin'rr,..jst eases' 
they wia*ivi.ies|Vitch(ai tVian Li>iiiiyii thi,? very ilay they jtrrived. ■ Wheti 
this was not we p.ud Uo>k so a liertel tn prit tllern tip 

Hi a littie hutef in Eiisiifr! roat'l or in tJie ^^i;e:»iiluniviari en.' Jews fiorifo. 
Every natiGiiality in Europe w.as , ropresvO'ited* biit ' tnany wont to 
Hoilaiiil tliaugh I. reimouber oii€ tainily bang sent to Biwnos Ayi*es 
aiiiBinother ti). Java. Irr luaiiy eases it wtis 'evident .they hini no 
desire to go to their eoun lay,, as mast had evidentiy Utt the imnntry, 
for theix' con ntry's good. 

/)v|Moto^ion ibost/HCr^!. 

The deported Boer prlmnem were .no snmll itein,aotl tliese-'were 
sent to Ceylon, India, St- Ikdena and 'Beriixivia.' On the w hole. 'they ' 
wt;Te well . managed . on ■ lioanlship ; 'one s:'>f tlo':* ^ 'first ■ lots wiiilst' being 
embarked at Capetown became Iroiiblesome and in.s:iibii!tiirxafee ■ wdien 
waiting for batches to join the ship, so it Was sent k> sea m a stifi*gale 
for a day or two, and they were m deadly .ill that- when larided again 
the painful disclosures to their friends of the t#bets ehe^^ 
further sirnihir outbreaks fi»r many a month. 

Ships were kept as Hoating prisons, in some cases, 1 . the 
“ Galedoniaxi, '' at Durban and sul«i|ueMtIy tlie.^ '' Coliunbian ■ and 
. “ Chicago ’b till the numbers justified a .voyage to their- place of 
interment id together. 

5,442 were sent to- St, Heleiia. ' ' 
d,d52 ,, ,, IndiiL 

2,5 1, tl „■ Ceyhm* 

.4d,i28 „ . Benniida. . . ' 


ora total of 21,5J5, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Dimkm^gfM Oidmiinh. 

A great number of Colonuds founcl their way to South Africa ofi 
horse ships at tlieir own expense and joinen! South African Colonial 
.Corps. When they were time expii^l ami them wiui no transport 
to their Colonies available these men were shippd to England and 
on production of their ^lischarge certificate were sent thnmgh Cook 
& Sons to their homes. I need not say they gave no end of 
trouble ; latterly they were sent through the PraviBional Battalion 
at Shoimclifte. 

, QiUltmen. ■ ■ 

- These -were men wbo landed in South Afrioa after a voyage 
with animals and who had no coiifemct with the S. S. Company for 
eonveyance to their homes. They were shipped here on tmnsporfei 
and sent to their homes by Messrs, Honlder Bros, 1,485 were that 
dealt with and nice specimens of humanity mum of them we: 




Directly this wivs reported from South Africa, we made Steam Ship 
Compauies agree to dispose of these raea themselves. 

Partieidars of tro&pSi etc,, shipped at Soitthmnpton Docks from 
the. coinmcncemeni to the end of the War, October 6th, 1899, 
to Jkme nth, 1902. 



1899* 

(From Oct. 
6th.> 

im 

1901 

1902, 

(To June 
17th.) 

Total. 

Ho, of veasela ... 

56 

121 

114 

■ 74, 

ses 

No, of oMcers 

1,853 

3,620 

3,033 

1,605 

10,111 

Ho, of men ... i 

' 48,227 

74,523 

60,986 

34,143 

217,879 

Ho. of horses 

4,065 

8,974 

7,545 

3,333 

23,917 

Ho, of guns ♦ 

63 

26 

... 

... 

89 

Ho. of vehicles 

603 

223 

... j 

... 

831 

Tonnage 1 Gross 
of vessels* j Net 

310,935 

212,480 

774,062 

474,946 

if 

412,866 

261,806 

2,196,752 

1,398,454 


Stores aad pro viaionis ... ... ... 54,063 tons 

Baggage, equipment and ftmmunition ... ... 27,987 *, 

HBitary engines, wagons, etc. ... 1,586 ,, 


Total «. 83,636 tons. 
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the BATTLE OF WTZm ANB THE KKW MONUMENT 
TO GITSTAF AIK)LU 


C)n the tith ui Nrn“ember lant year* the 275th aiiiuvtyrsaiy o 
battle, a aew tooriument iHiBhapeofae!:uipelwMs«bm!ily' inaiigi.i- 
ratcnl rai the iieM of Lufczei:i to the iiuaiiyry of the js^reat KwioUj^h 
King, who there met his Jeaih, 

' This date is acc«>rding to the old style, whieli was at that 
period in use in northern, as it is stil! even at the present day, in 
eastern Europe. By our preitcmfe. reekonirig it WQiihl he’ the Ifjth 
November 11132 . . 

Before speaking further of the moiuimentr. in order to render :the' 
site more intelligible, ’to the reader, it wil! he well to recall the 
circumstances of the battle and of the 'King’s death.- 

Gustaf Adolf' was moving up from 'South Germany to engiige 
the Imperial German arm-y which lay, near Leimig under, command 
of Wallenstein., Wallenstein advanced towards Erfurt but halted 
at Weiasenfels on, the Saak, Gnstaf Adolf marched from Erfurt 
November 8th (N. S.) and neit day reached Naumburg on' the Saak 
eight miles sdbove Weissenfela Hera he put his towps into eaiitcm- 
iuents and began to entrench, and this led WhdkUB-toin to., think' 
that he did not intend to 'advance- further, ' ■ : ' ^ ■ 

WhdlensteihS' Lieutenant - 'Pappcmheim was anxious to return to 
his former theatre of operations in Lower Saxon? and Westfalia, and 
at a council of war it was decided that he ahould do so, but that ho- 
shoiild ' first besiege the matk of Moritoburg near Halle, For this 
purpose he set out on the 14th. with' 10,(K)'0. men, ' and ''Wallenstein, 
whose forces were now reduced to about 2 , 0 , 000 , retired -to, the'-oeigh- 
bourhowi of Ltifezen half way to Leipzig, .leaving a rear giiart! 'at 
Wei^enfels* ^ - 

Gustaf Adolf,, who^ a,rmy 'was .only about' 20,000 ■stong, wished,' 
before.' attacking the superior force of '\fallenstein, to effect a’junction 
with the armies of Saxony and Ldneberg, an-d 'with. Ibis, view ha 
started on the 15th for Grimma ' intending to cm® the Ekter 'al: 
Pagan* - ' 

From, a -letter mten5epted this day, Gustaf Adolf became awpre 
of the detachment of Pappenheim, and with iostiacfc of a fighting 
Qeneralhe- resolved to attack Wallenstein forthwith, without waiting 
for hia expected allies. He changed the direction of hia march 
accordingly on Elite, intending to fall upon hia enemy that same 
afternoon ’^fore he could have time to recall Pappenheim. 

At Einnach he came upon Wallenstein’s rear guard who succeed- 

< . » « >1 ... ._ ..^.1 . « „ Zit . (•in.thL, 4Z\’m .Irt 4. S». ^ A. 
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day, and to give Wallenstein time to collect his forces and prepare 
for battle. 

Wallenatem cliiiw up his army parallel to the Liitzen -Leipzig 
high road, with his right on the Galgenbcrg just north of Liitzen 
where there were some wiiuhuills and inillers’ cottages. His cavalry, 
which formed more than a third of his force, were set up in two lines 
on either wnng, the infantry in four masses, ten- deep, in form of a 
rough cross in the centre. A fifth mass was placed on the extreme 
iTghfc near Lliten. The artillery was in twT> batteries, one on the 
right near the windmills in a slanting position, the other in the centre 
in front of the foremost mass of foot. The road had a ditch on each 
side and was made into an enti'eiichrnent held by a double rowmf 
musketeers. 

The army was probably further back from the road than it 
appears in the annexed skebcli. Wallenstein’s right was well covered 
by the village which was large and surrounded by a wall, wdth 
orchards outside, and to secure himself further from attack from that 
direction he had the village set on fire. He sent messages to 
Pappenheim to return with all speed, pushing on himself with the 
horse. 

Gustaf Adolf resumed his march early on the morning of the 
16bh, left the high road at Rocken and moved across country in twm 
columns which were to form liis two battle lines, the Reserve and 
Baggage making a third column. 

His army was drawn up in two lines and a reserve, cavalry on 
the wings, infantry in the centre. Of the former, the first line right 
wing were all Swedish under the King’s personal command ; the 
rest were composed of German auxiliaries. Of the foot there were 
four brigades in first line, three in second and one in reserve : those 
in fimt line were from right toleft, the Swedish, the Yellow, the Blue, 
and the Green: the Yellow included the Swedish Guards under com- 
mand of Count Nils Brahe who also commanded the whole first line 
of foot. The heavy guns were in front of the centre, the light distri- 
buted along the line, five in front of each foot brigade. 

A thick fog hid the armies from one another and delayed the 
opening of the battle. 

It will be seen from the sketch that the Swedish line was form- 
ed obliquely to that of the enemy, and that it also outflanked it 
There were no military hmtmms in the 17 th century, but the 
following points noted by various historians who have left a record 
of the battle call for special attention:— 

1. That the gmund along the Miihlgraben S,-B of LUt 2 :en was 
marshy* 

2. That the Swedish army crossed the Muhlgraben about a 
thousand ells from Liitzen. (A Swedish ell 1*95 English feet) 

rL That after crossing it followed the direction of the FlossgrabenV 

4 That the right wing stretched beyond the Flossgraben. 

5. That the right of the cavahy (right wmg) was folly engaged 
before the left crossed the road» 
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6. That} the infantrj' brigades reaehed the road in succession 

in the order they stood from right to left. ‘ 

7. That the infantry was fully engaged before the left of the 
cavalry (right wing) crossed the road. 

8. That the Blue Brigade — third from the right — came upon the 
enemy’s central battery. 

9. That the first and second brigades had to incline to the left 
to attack the enemy’s foot. 

10. That when the King moved to the left of his immediate 
command his left regiment had only just got across the road. 

The position of the Swedish line of battle as shown in the 
sketch is in accordance with all these conditions/ The delay expe- 
rienced in their advance by the left of the cavalry (right wing l^t line) 
is accounted for by their having to cross the Fiossgraben before 
attaining the road. The Fiossgraben is a deep ditch, with steep 
banks, and had about a foot of water at the bottom- 

As it was the custom at this period, and indeed long after, for 
battles to be fought in strictly parallel order, it has been taken for 
granted that this battle was also a parallel one. To account for the 
circumstances just noted it has been suggested that the road had a 
bend, forming an elbow towards the Swedes, between the village and 
the Fiossgraben, and it is said that the road is shown so in some old 
maps, while in others it is straight. 

The “ Schwedenstein,’’ the first monument, stands, on the veiy 
brink of the road on its south side. If at the time of the battle 
there was a bend in the road, it would then have been on the north 
side. Now if the peasants were able to get the stone over the road, 
why did they stop short of the place where the King’s body was 
found ? That they should have stopped on reaching the road is 
quite intelligible and that they left the stone there, as near as they 
could get to the true spot. 

Secondly, the Swedish army has been represented as wholly 
to the left of the Fiossgraben, tbe extreme right of the line being 
where in the accompanying plan the right of the infantry is shown. 
In this case, if the road were straight the whole line would have 
reached it together ; if the road had a bend tbe foot would indeed 
have reached it in the order stated— the right brigade first, but the 
horse would have come to it before the foot, or, supposing the cavalry 
to have been beyond the elbow, then their left would have reached 
the road before their right. In any case the Blue brigade — third from 
the right — would nob have been in front of the enemy’s centml 
battery, and the left wing horse must have stood in the marsh 
with the village of Llitzen in front of them. 

The country is quite flat and open and there is no apparent 
reason for the road to run otherwise than direct on Leipzig as it does 
now. It seems likely therefore that the bend in the road is a 
conjecture made to suit the assumption that the line of battle was 
paralleL By a comparison of what can be culled from various 
histories with the actual topography of the battlefield the idea is 



forced upon one that the Swedish line was fortned not parallel bntj 
oblique to that of the enemy. 

This obliquity of the Swedish line is perhaps the most remark- 
able feature of this remarkable battle: we here find the Great 
Frederick’s famous oblique order” anticipated by more than a century. 

When we farther consider the strength of the right wing, and 
that the King himself here took immediate command and stationed 
himself with the right regiment, we discern the principle of making 
the main effort on one extremity of the enemy’s position, and that 
extremity the one where success promises to be most decisive, for 
Wallenstein’s line of retreat was towards Leipzig. The left was 
protected from counter-attack— which indeed was not to be expected 
from a General of Wallensteins type — by the marsh and by the 
reserve. The Swedish King here established the fundamental prin- 
ciple of grand tactics. 

The battle began by a cannonade as soon as the fog cleared 
followed by a general advance of the Swedish first line about noon. 
The right regiments of horse were successful against the enemy’s 
left, but were cheeked by their second line who were mostly Cuircs- 
siers. The first and second infantry brigades fell upon the front and 
left masses of the enemy’s foot, while the third captured the central 
battery. The fourth brigade diverged to the left near the village 
and the left wing engaged the enemy’s right. The heavy artillery 
’was moved into the gap between the third and fourth brigades, 
manoeuvre in which we are reminded of Napoleon s action at the 
battle of Wagram. 

A gap opened also between the infantry and the right wing 
owing to the fii'st and second brigades having to incline to their left to 
grapple with Wallenstein’s heavy masses, near which he himself was 
’stationed. The second line cavalry of his left wing took advantage 
of this opening to attack the Swedish foot in flank. The situation 
was critical. To meet it the King moved from the right to the left 
of his wing, and finding the left regiment, the Smaland Horse, j 
come across the road, and their Colonel having been shot, replaced 
himself at their head and led them against the Imperial Cuirassiers. 

A hot melee now ensued during which the King was killed. 
His horse was seen running about riderless* The Swedes were 
driven back over the road. As we are specially concerned with the 
King and his death the subsequent events of the battle need be only 
shortly noted. 

The Swedish first line made a second attack, again achieved 
success, but were again repulsed on the arrival of Pappenheim who 
came up with the mount^ portion of his command. Pappenheim 
shared the fate of the King of Sweden. Lastly, late in the afternoon 
the Swedish second line made a third attack carrying along with it 
*whafe survived of the first line: of the Yellow and Blue brigades fully 
five-sixths had fallen. This attack of fresh troops was the decisive 
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f HE 'BAmi OF J.trtaEH. 4SS 

about oiitj-tliinl of Dmm After the Kitig'?# death the 

eoBumuK.! had devoivwl on Duke Bernard of Weimar wh«i wan, al 
lirst in rfiarge of the left wirig. 

Of the exact circamBtencea ' uf the Kinga ‘ileiith there in no, 
sure knowledge: at the time of his last cbarga the mist agiiia 
toiveloped the field. . Keports i»f ,. treachery were bruited but have 
not g?dned credence. There is no reason to doubt that hn diial 
an honest scddter's »leath. After llie battle his dead body was found 
under a heap of others. The Hwcdish historian Ifoijer states that this 
spot was forty paces diataiit from the present munumeiit and was 
marked by an aeaeia tree. The tree {.s no longtif there. The rnelee 
in which the King, was killed; '.seeins ■ to have taken pkee two to. 
three hundred yards north of the rnonnment From the variems 
accounts it deems probable ■ that he was first nhot in the 'bridle 
arm, and that he continued’ to ride hk horee, and after irnhorsed,,wti8,' 
dragged, some distance from where he wi^ first wiumded. 

His body was carried ^ during the night to Meucheii ehitreh' 
whence it was removed next day to Weissenfols and 'there em* 
balmed by a chemist named Casparus, who found upon it nine' 
wounds; five gimakds, three aword cutS'.and one thrust. His 
entrails were buried at ' Weiasemfels ..and;; his heart, was given 
over to his queen who came down from Erfuri -' The kxly after*' 
wards lay in state in the castle charth 'yf Wiitenberg^on toe Elbe 
and during the foUowi.ng summer was ' eonveya! b) Sweden and 
la,id in the ;RiddarhoImskyrka, wMch.is the Westminster Abbey** 
of Stockholm, where it still reste. 

The original memorial on the field of kittle, known by the 
name of ikkwedmstem, was a block of granite, a boulder of the 
glacial drift, which may have been home hither during the ice age 
from the mountains of Sweden, it aecorrling to an old tradi- 
tion, rolled to ite present positioii after the battle by thii^p 
peasants from Meuchen under the direction of Eriksoa, the Kings 
groom* Judging fmm old pictures it must have been much larger 
than' it m now : it 'has probAly been reduced by chipping for the 
■ sake . of relics, ■ We quite tindersland that on reaching tW 
rc^d with its double ditch, the peaaan^^^^ could push it no further, 
and so it was left on the south ed^e of the road, wheie it has 
remained ever since. The only insenption on it was 0*A. 

' "The stone so remained two nandred years. Some Italian 
poplars were planted rpimd it, and later on aome benches were^put, 
m a ring within the poplars. This must have been its condition 
when 'in 18'i3 on a closely adjacent battlefield Na|mIeon defeat^ 
with' Ms young conscript army the faost^ of Eussiaand Pruw% 
andj.kler on in the same yw, past it flled^ the French army in 
their retreat from the dkaatroua ne!d of I^prig-* ^ 

The bicentenary of the battle was the occasion of a propoaw^ to 
replace the original stone by a larger monument of policed granilie. 
This project was happily given up, and instead^ a Gothic canopy of 
cast iron was ercc^ over the old atone* .a.: \ 
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This was maugurated on November 6th, 1837, in the presence of 
80,000 people* On the canopy, on the aide facing the road, ia inscribed : 
Here fell Gustaf Adolf the 6 th November 1632/' 

CHI the remaining three sides — 

He fought the fights of the Lord 

For God has not given us the spirit of fear without that 
of power, of love, and of discipline/’ 

This is the victory -which has overcome the world, our faith/’ 

A grove of trees was planted behind the monument. Another 
festival was celebrated here in 1882, two and a half centuries after 
the battle, and latterly there has been yearly commemorations. 

In 1894 to celebrate the tercentenary of Gustaf Adolfs birth, 
a drinking place was established hard by. 

In late years the idea has manifested itself in Sweden of 
building a chapel on the ground, and in 1906 a certain Mr, Ekman 
resolved to carry out this pious project at bis own expense. He 
chose a Swedish architect Wahl maim, and the first stone was laid 
on November 6th of that year with due solemnity. 

The chapel is built of unsmoothed grey limestone, and is 
meant to hold some three hundred people. It stands behind the 
old monument, and is approached through a vestibule with a triple 
arch. Above this on the west or north-west front; are two windows 
^ith stone sheafs of corn, the emblem of the Vasa family, this word 
in Swedish meaning “ sheaf/* Higher up is a figure in high relief 
of Gustaf Adolf on horseback. This front ends in a battlemented 
turret, from -which rises a copper lantern tapering into a long shaft 
surmounted by a cross. 

At the inauguration on November 6th, 1907, there were present 
deputations of officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers from 
the thirteen Swedish regiments that bear the battle honor Llitzen ” 
on their colours. It is intended to enclose the chapel with a railing 
or hedge which will join on to the railing round the s tone. 

Mr. Oscar Ekman is a distinguished citizen of Gdteborg,— 
better known perhaps to English i-eaders under the form ** Gothen- 
burg.” He was connected -with the Scotch firm of Carnegie & Co. 
and became head of their house in Qdtefaorg, where be also founded 
a bank. He was generous benefactor of many good and useful 
works, a warm supporter of the Tempeiance movement, and 
one of the founders of the celebrated Gothenburg ^stem ” of 
licensing. He represented his native city in both the Lower and 
Upper Houses of the Swedish Parliament. For thirty years he 
held the office of Eus^ian Vice-Oonsub 

It was a happy thought of Mr, Ekman to erect this new and 
seemly monument to Sweden’s greatest King, and it is sad to have 
to add that he did not live to finish this, his last work He died in 
May 190T in his 95th year. The work was completed by his widow. 

AllgoodsoldieiSyOf whatsoever land, will unite in honouring this 
noble citizen who has thus raised a worthy memorial to one of the great- 
est captains of any age on the field where be found a soldier’s death. 
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ARTILLEKY WITH IKFAKTRY. 


asTOOiniitjm of 
two armii. 


Ot>joot of Wm^ AnilltiT 
fir®. 


By Major43eneral W; cmt Cl Ge4T, C.B. ■ 

(A lecture to juaior Officer i of Ilia Koliat Brigade,. Stst Harcli 

mm . 

Artillery in the field k ekisely ^micialed wiilrinfiiRtiy^. It lia^ 
indeed no i^epamte esislence' like ' cavalry ; 
iV>r whereas cavalry finds its .most eharaeter- 
istic. role when working indqRmdentlv,* ' 
with' Horse .Arfciiiery as an adjuricjt, the ehi<i' object of Field Artillery 
must ever be the suppr^rfe of infoiitry. Rerilly decisive results 'are 
hardly ever achieved by either arm alone, and the co-ordination of the 
tovo is thus one of our most iin|M:3rtant st^^^^ 

Let us first consider flitV primary object of the fire of Breic! 

Artillery* ' It is not to brejich earthworks 
but to prevent the enemy firing from -.them, 
or to make any given .area iinteimbte ; ' ' as 
well as to destroy the enemy's personnel. In this pielnre yoU', see 
shrapnel bursting before an entrenchtnent* . 'Even if' the man in the 
trench- puts his, head up, which is dmibtfu!, he- cannot, make good 
shooting while the enem/e shell are behaving like that. ^ 

. Glance 'at it in passing from the point of view -of ' the defender 
Wa ehail come to the etfect of .'other pro- 
jectiles later; but for the. present let m note 
' that shrapnel does , Hltla damage to the 
parapet. H'e.nce, as the Manual .of Milite^' Engineering tells us, it ie 
useless labour to make a breastwork to resiafe the shell itself The 
enemy will try to burst his shmpnel almve the trenches ; and if he 
fires low '.will probably not hurt-you 'at all ■. Ymir object is, therefore, 
tO' get' concealment, with merely such,. cover m will protect jm. 
against the bullets of shra]^nel after the -burst, and of course rifie 
bull6fe8.;.bufc not to waste time and energy in making earthworks that 
will atop the shells themselves. 

At mana 0 uv.res' we often see cover made inach too thin at 
top to stop any bullek Every soldier should find for himself by 
actual eseperiment what thickness of different soils will stop his awn- 
bullet'; and hC' should try the effect of ramming the caitk^ He must, 
too,-, provide head-cover to protect himself fium the deseending bullets 
of shrapnei' This', m seldom done properly ■ in peiee ■ manmuvres, 
but it is importan-k Sir Ian Hamilton emphasiseB the need of it in 
his Semp-bookf'*' referring especially to the ease where the euem/s 
gima are' of low velocity, as were the Ja|mn6se mountain guns. Im 
the picture before you the trajectories ara correctly dmivn fmr Qv-F. 
guns* but the bullets ^ " 
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angle than I have shown. This steeper droj) ivS due to the centri- 
fugal force which iuakt?s the hiillets spread when the envelope is 
removed. 

Hasty entrenchments will protect us against shrapnel the pro- 
jectile t»f Field Artillery, I will show yonhiter that other kinds of 
she)! HKike them untenable. 

The comparative ranges of the two arms ret|uire study. Here 
Cosnparative Eanges. a table that ditters considerably from that 
in Combined Training 


Comparative Kan'oes. 


LhmH fm\ 

; Infantry, 

IQ.'F. Gum. 

[ 

; Heavy (tuns. 

|MiHintaiii Guns. 



! life. 

ViU. 

i ’ ' ' 

Long ninge 

2,000 

1 5,0CK) 

6,000 

j 4,200 

EfJt'L'tive 

... , im 

j 4,000 

i 4,000 

I 

3,200 

Deeif^ive 

... |. M) 

3,000 

j 2,500 j 

2,000 


In the first place I have, for simplicity s sake, only given the 
longer Urnit of each range : the figure below gives you the lower limit. 

Then I have omitted distant ranges altogefeheiv They can onlv 
be used on v'ery special occasions; and even then, unless you have 
the most perfect confidence that you can use them well, are probably 
worse than useless. 

And ^ further, in the case of artillery, the ranges included aa 
distant ' in Combined Trainixig and Gun Hand-books are, in several 
instances, longer than the fiijses will burn. Fuzes can be pz'oduced 
to bum for such ranges, but you will presently see that they could 
hardly ever be used. So in my opinion distant ranges may well be 
left to the discretion of the moinent and should never be reckoned 
OB for normal work. History will, I think, justify this. 

Then agiiin, I have changed the infantry ranges. I believe 
most infantry officers will claim to be able to make their fire decisive 
at more than 600 yards; and will also admit that they cannot count 
OB its being really effective at more than 1,200, These points are, 
however, for you to decide. The main thing is to remember how 
the ranges of your guns compare with those ofyour infentiy, so as to 
combine the two to the best result. 

In the Russian studies of their last war we find stress laid on 
the co-ordination of gun and rifle fire as a means of avoiding dead 
^ouad. This of course applies to the, defensi ve in particular ; but 
the pnnciple is valuable in all operations of war. 

Now to pass to the ranges of the new Q.-F, gun* 

When I first began making notes for this paper I was told by 
two mrbillensta that the ranges given in Combined Tmining must 
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Htill ht>ltl for the new gn.n heeart^e the raiigj* i.^ r»*u!iy liniitrMl hy 
power c4%jbHin”vation vision; and that wh.it we had 

really gaineil in the quiekdirer, as n«*w *woh<sl, was the rnatnt*.aiaiiee 
(if velocity, n.nii thro-v^iWe tif -onorgy, of the sliell riini its linlli-ts. ' 
This is a great [ylvwiee yv hie h wo nnist not; fail toiio|,e;hnt:I 
found it hani to believe that iinprovod sighting a,nd fnivs, and the 
|;irotection of the gtinrawB by shiolds, and this muiiitofninee of 
veloeity, should not. combine te» inaki' the fire ^d*liie new gnii decisive ‘ 
or eftective at longer ranges tfian its predercsSt'ir; provided abways 
that sneh ranges were within the limits of easy observation. 

I accordingly eonsii! ted other fir titlery ollieers, and I CHoeluded 
that the ranges in the table before yon, wdiieh I hud already evotveri 
from the mngedahle of the new guig might be snbstitutcil ibr tiiuse 
in Combined Training, with the proviso that the actual eftVet of - 
the fire must ahvays depend on /facilities fv^r observation 

I iniist furtJitn* ern|diasise the fact that everything depends on 

Oteerwtionofflre fur riin^ing and for main- 

tfuiiing an «acc?iirafai\ lire. 

The sights are gnM-hiated for seadevel in - England oii .a ealni ' 
day. But other cimditions, such as fdtitude/ seasorn w'ealher and , 
wdnd, make an enormous difference in the shfK.>ting. ■ I may ipmlir an ■ 
instance, of roiiiids fired fraiu the same place witli the same elevation 
OB different days on each day the shell all fell close together, bi.it ■ 
the difference of range iKdween, the , two days was nearly 500 yaitls, ' 
Therefore, how^ever mechanically 'perfect the gun may be, its capacity 
for accurate fire practically. ctepen^^ 'the.ptwer of observation of 
the battery coinmander* 

Altitude, wind and other eDmhtkms, we know, .affect the rifle 
bullet too. There is this difference, to he reiimmbereti*-- that -the 
shell' of .the new gun preserves' its velocity, ami therefore ■ its 
power and accuracy, during its IlighI in a <]uite phenomenal way ; 
whereas,' in the case of the rifle bullet', these functions diminish 
rapidly. ■ 

. There are other diffieulties tha.t' beset obstn'vatian besides dis- : 
tance. Some such am—light; background; marshy ground swallow* 
ing up shell ; undidations of , gT'Ouna concealing their-, burst ; and m . 
on. For any of these, reaams observation imiy be ' easier at longer 
than at .shorter disfcaiieea. It may be easy at 5,000 yards and ei- ■ 
tremely difficult al 2,000; and again, on the sirme ground and the 
■•same day, '■ ridiculously easy and idmmfc iiB|>^>ssiWe., ■ ■ ,'■ ■ 

Assuming h-o-wever that all conditions are the same, difficulty 
of observation increases with the mnge; and usually becomes veiy ,. 
great at 5,000 yards. 

So we must always look on any such table m this aa a purely 
arhitraiy scale for convenience of eompuison; and remember that 
the actual fira-effeot depends mom on facilities for observation than 
on range.' , ■ 

The lang-es' for heavy guns are the same as in Combined Tram- 
ing. I have added ranges for mountain guns. 
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THeiy oomljlui^d use. 


An instance of liomaii vision restricting fire is found in the 
Oeuttm battle of Colenso. When the Boers evacu- 

ated the trenches at the foot of Bfort Wylie 
and climbed its slopes, our naval guns took them for a British as- 
saulting party and ceased firing. 

Now we must nob think that when one arm is in action at any 
given range the other can only appropriate- 
ly fire at the corresponding range in the 
table— my table or any other that you accept. Rouquerol, the 
leading writer on modern artillery tactics, is very insistent on this 
point/and so is Prince Kraft. Rouquerol says that guns will occa- 
sionally support the in&ntry from long ranges ; at other times they 
will be literally shoulder to shoulder with the firing line. All agree 
that they aiust push in to the most dangerous ranges when they 
can better support the infantry by doing so. 

Of course you will always take advantage of the superior range 
of your guns unless there are retisom to the contrary. The 
essential thing is that the co-operation of the two arms be 
uninterrupted. 

In the Prussian invasion of Austria in 1866— the Seven 
Weeks War’"— the German artillery did not 
xip the infantry closely and so lost 
their confidence, as Prince Kraft relates. 
But they showed in 1870 how they Lad profited by the lesson* 
Their splendid co-operation was one of the leading features of the 
war. You may study the conduct of the 
guns that crossed the Mance Ravine at 
Gravelotte as a good instance. 

(Time will not allow of my giving full accounts of examples, but 
I shall quote as many as possible to help you in following up the 
subject.) 

In the final assaults at St. Privat the German guns advanced 
right into the line of skirmishers, and the 
same occurred at Sedan and Spicheren 
and Yionville and other battles in 1870. 

Again at the battle of Liao-yang, a Japanese attack was brought 
to a standstill by the fire from the Russian 
Mao-jroag. trenches on the evening of the 2nd Septem- 

ber 1907, At daybreak, when it was resume^ the Japanese guns 
moved within the zone of the Russian rifle-fire and bombarded the 
position till dark. The Japanese infantry had now crept to between 
200 and 306 yards from the trenches ; and a fierce fire from the guns 
gave them the clue to advance. 

So we see that artillery must, to carry out their chief duty— 
the support of the infantry,— be prepared to face heavy loss. And 
we must remember that they cam lose 50 per cent, of their personnel 
and still remain about as effective as when at full strength— quite 

4 . ' ■ 

words now on fire-effect 
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Whafc characteriHeH thafc of the i|uick-<firer is the priwer of 
bringing overwhelming destruction on anv 
where older guns could only fire with 
deliberation and uncertain rcKuIts"; and it is 
probable that this power will make the action of artillery in battle 
always a very material one, instead of its effect being at times 
largely a moral one as hitherto. 

This power is fiirthcT enhanced by improved fimes, ensuring 
more accurate fire; by increase ranges : by better maintained shell 
velocity ; and by the protection of the gun detachments by shields. 

For the present I will only refer to the fire-effect of the new 
field gun ; we will take that of other classes of mobile ordnance 
later. 

A very characteristic and demoralising effect of the quick-firer 

The aearoit or rafale. searching fire-the rafale 

of the h reach. This means a rapid series 
fired at a range increasing by 100 yards every other round ; or wifely 
guns having different elevations ; so that a considerable depth of 
ground ivS covered by shrapnel bullets. 

At Yoshieri, on the Slst July 1904, some Russian guns on 
YoshieH Occasion, opened a terrific fire on the 

Japanese artillery, for 10 minutes, at a range 
of between 3,000 and 4,000 yards, and compelled the gunners to bake 
shelter. Apparently the Russian guns were not their latest pattern, 
but the instance suggests the annihilating power of the artillery 
that first gets the range and fuze ; and with more modern guns this 
power must be still more marked, 

A.S the demoralisation of troops is proportionate to the sndden- 
its api»ucati«n their losses, as well as to the severity, 

it is obvious that a searching tire may be . 
very effective if ranges are registered beforehand ; because the storm 
of shrapnel then comes as a surprise. For this purpose, unless the 
guns have fired before, the range must be found by some other 
means than trial shots, or there would be no surprise. 

Let us all take a lesson in passing. It is not enough for infantry 

A digression: How can ^ iavulnerable formation when 

tnfaatry advance under the enemy begins to shell them. They 
* must be in it already when they pass any 

ground where a rafale may strike them, or the shell-storm may do 
its work before they can extend. 

Scouts will not help either ; indeed unless very skilful they may 
warn the enemy of the advent of the infantry. ^ I 

Guns would not, f need hardly say, waste rounds in searching any 
. given area unless a more or less formidable 

Its limitations. body of the enemy were known to be there. 

Indeed though the rafale can be terribly effective, and was actually 
used effectively by the Japanese at times, it is hardly possible it can 
ever be general because of the enormous expenditure of ammunition 
it entails. 
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The search or rafale brings out another feature of modern artil- 
LuUs. characterised by lulls. 

1 e- y°}* *^{6 all aware, replenishing ammuni- 

tion is one of the chief dimculties m war. It becomes more than ever 
a difficulty when we are liable at any moment to use a very large 
quantity ; and therefore ammunition must be husbanded more care- 
fully than ever. Whence the lulls 

Deliberate fire is still necessary and must always remain so. The 
DeUberateare. reasons are quite plain. There is the moral 
siippoi’t that friendly shells give to our own 
infantry ; and the depression of the enemy’s morale; and the urgent 
need of making the troops in any trenches you are attacking keep 
their heads down. (See picture.) 

Lulls and deliberate, often desultory, fire were features of the 
last war ; but we must draw lessons therefrom with caution, becaii.se 
the use of the quick-firer was then tentative and inconclusive : the 
guns new arid the gunners unused to them. The Russians have 
Written a good deal about what they learnt; but their experiences 
were entirely of the defensive 

Lulls must not be allowed to dec-eive us. The enemy’s guns may 
there still, the detachments taking shel- 
ter trom our fire close by ready to trouble 
us again directly we let them. This occurred at St. Privat and 
St. Privat, i&o elsewhere in 1870, and was instanced again 

and again m the late war and also in the 
Boer war. 

(You will not overlook the difference between thus teniporaiily 
silencing an enemy and destroying him.) 

We have seen the usual fire-action of field guns against infan- 
TABLETS OF fjsijB try in trenches. Now let ns take other 
mTXnj^r. targets. 

If infantry is moving in the open the Germans fire on the most 

lafeBtry on the move. advanced line unless any bodies behind offer 
a better target. Our F. A. T. Manual lays 
down, as a broad principle, that artillery should fire on whatever 
hostile troops are at the moment most menacing, but admits that 
the head of an advancing attack must be the target. 

Another lesson here in passing. Think out how to get over 
such ground. The width of the cone of 
about infantry advance dispersion ot shrapnel Will give you a clue 
tmder anon are, intervals between bodies of men, and the 

smoke and dust of a rafale that has burst harmlessly may provide 
coyer from view under which you can run fdrward. 

To quote again from the battle of Coleliao. ^ In Hart's Brigade, 
coissflo* at one time, companies were met with a 

terrific fire wheneve# they got up to advance. 
And a squadron under Lord Dundonald, advancing dismounted, was 
obliged to lie down by a volley at 600 yardvS. The Boers at first 
thought them annihilated, but whenever they tried to rise re-opened 
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Is dissrersioii i^ppropri* 
i&t« t 


The advance guard is furnished with giuLs according to prosptx". 

tive requirements. The guiding principle is 
they must be strong enough to prevent 
interference with the advance and deploy- 
ment of your other troops. 

We may now suppose you to have made contact with the enemy. 

Action or. not the same W® difference between 

m of artillery of the iise of these advance guard guns and 
those of the main body; for when the latter 
become fully engaged the Commander is committed to the fight, and 
that is just the result ^vhich advance guard action must not produce 
without specific orders. 

The advance guard artillery is restricted to covering the move- 

^ , ments of the troops behind. Its positions 

Principles for. , ^ ^ i 

are chosen with a view to the deployment, 
subsequently, of the batteries of the main body. (This does not, 
however, imply that the latter necessarily come up alongside ; because 
the enemy will probably have the exact range by then.) 

Aidvance guard artillery should mislead the enemy as to its 
strength, and must save itself as much as 
^^Oiapersioii ^ppropri- pQggji^ie because oa it depends the successful 
deployment , of the main body. For these 
reasons dispersion of guns is sometimes appropriate. 

As the action of an advance guard is so full of importance to the 
battle to follow, its artillery must not open fire without the express 
orders of fehe Advance Guard Commander. 

The conduct of the artillery in this phase is one demanding 
much discretion and is typical of that of the advance guard generally. 

After a preparatory phase, during which ypiir endeavour is to 
^ make the enemy show his hand, the engage- 
ment develops; and your first need is a 
position or positions for all your guns. 

You will find in the Manuals a good many points that an 
Artmeryp««iao«i. artillery position ’shouH have. As a rule 
they are a matter of common sense, and the 
only one I shall refer to now is* that the ground should admit of the 
guns coming into action unobserved. This is a corollary to what we 
have noted before both about surprise and about the vulnerability 
of artillery not in action ; and the quick-firers of the enemy enhance 
its importance. 

You will, in reading, observe that the Manual does not put a 
road for retirement as one of the points of an artillery position. 
Prince Blraft, in his tenth letter, is eloquent in favour of disregard- 
ing any facilities for retreat. 

Closely connec ted with the s election of a position is that of in- 

direct laying, or Mirect fire as it WM formerly 
calledi This means that the guns are brought 
into action behind cover. It has the advantage of concealing the 
position of the guns aa well as providing cover from fire ; and it 
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eliminates much of the persoijal error of the layers; hut luariy «vHieerH 
believe that to get the lull power of the guns, at any rate in the 
critical stages of the fight, you must lay direct over the'^sights; and 
the experience of the Russo-Japanese war seems to corifirni this. 
They do not point to any definite conclusion, otherwise, on the subject ; 
and the decision to employ this method must rest with the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

In indirect laying fire is controlled by the Commander, by the use 
of two instruments, the director and field plotter. We cannot wait to 
study this most interesting subject now. You may read about 
it in para. 56 and Appendix I of the Manual of Field Artillery 
Training,- And, as an instance, read about the 
Japanese failure to find the Russian guns at 
Ta-shi-chiao. 

have must now come into action to co\er the 
advance of your infantry ; and to let the 
plan (which you have now carefully evolved) 
take effect. You want to establish superior- 
ity of fire, and you cannot risk any of your guns being beaten in detail 
Therefore you send every gun forward now. And this leads to the 
question of massing and dispersion, which has received much light lately. 

You are doubtless all familiar with the German partiality for 
massing guns, and the perfection to which 


Ta.-alii-cliifto. 


Every gun you 


All gntm are used 
open tne %>attle. 


to 


they broughb the system in 1870. The 
Sedaii, battle of Sedan is a classical instance. The 

object is to facilitate command and the control 

But 


and concentration of fire ; and to overwhelm the enemy thereby* 
there has been a good deal said lately in favour of dispersing guns — ^to 
enable them to seize opportunities; to give less mark; to favour 
initiative ; to get converging fire ; to enfilade shielded guns ; and so on. 
Or again there may be no suitable position for massing. Oiir Field 
Artillery Training Manual is clear on the subject, it tells us that 
though concentration of guns, to obtain superiority of fire, is as 
valuable as ever, dispersion may be necessary owing to ihe wider 
front occupied by modern armies; to the great sweep of turning 
movements; and to the increased need of concealment Andrit 
explains that concentmtion of fire, though formerly impossible with 
dispersed guns, can now be attained because of our improved 
appliances ; but that a very high standard of efficiency is indispensable 
if we are to get full value out of widely dispersed guns. The 
appliances in question are the field plotter and the director, of which 
I spoke before, assisted of couise by signalling and the telephone. 
As dispersion favours the seizing of small opportunities it sug- 
gests itself for irregular warfare in particular 

Before leaving the question of dispersion let me remind you 
that it must nev^Jt go as far as employing 
guns singly: This was done at times in the 
Boer war, but it is not sound because half the 
so used would be without officers, and replenishment of 


guns 
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Oermaa lafmitry Drill, 
19^, pam. 3l^. 


Soguns shoilid nofc change jiosifcinn iuiIc.sh there is no deubt about 
the advantage to be gained. Biit the P. A. T. Kaninal coimfcenaneeiij 
smal! changes with t4ifM.hject f)fgettingnKjree*d^^^^ hre; ajirl history 
gives ns instances of usefiil changes of ixh little as 200 or 300 yards* 
The German liegnlations will ehicidnte this. They say that is 
unde.siral)le that infantry should fight side 
by' side wfith artillery, and that it must not 
be drawn into direct participation in the 
artillery combat/; that it must be so far in front that the guns are 
protected from hostile effective infantry fire. This latter provision 
will not, as I have shown you, always meet the necessities of the 
situation, and it is not in accordance with the spirit of Prince Kraft’s 
teaching. (Incidentally it suggests a reavson for the German inclina- 
tion to abandon special escorts for guns.) 

I will give an instance from history, at the conclusion of my 
lecture, which will illustrate changes of position among other things* 

mwagagtog guM not meantime kt n« note that it is not 

aisvays easy to diseiigagc gni\s once they are 
Woertii, inaction. At the battle of Woerth, on fith 

August IH70, the German turning movement against the French 
right had to advance without artillery ; as the guns had been engaged 
at Oimstett Hill and could TOt be extricated The consequences to 
the Germans might have been serious, but it happened that the 
French had Hit la artillery with their right ■ . 

OTiygaas iioi iieia ' ! Lai U8 consider now why it is not usual 
iarwarsT®, t^ hiive an ailiillery reserve. 

Guns, the Blanual tells us, are not "to be ordered into action 
^ without an object They may be “ in obser- 

vation, t.e.f watehmg ground and ready to 
open fire, either in concealed or visible positions, (The latter are 
objectionable as the enemy can locate them.) Or they may be in 
- ^ ** position of readiness ” i.c., under cover but 

«no em. actual positions reconnoitred and 

determined, all preparations made and look-out men watching the 
situation. 

Bat they are not, as in the days of Napoleon, held in reserve ; 
and the reason is that artillery now comes into action at such long 
ranges that it is not thereby let out of hand, and can easily be 
moved ; we have seen, too, that you want eveiy gun at the front. 
Batteries should come into action as nearly at the same time as 
possible to avoid the risk of being crushed 
in detail and to gain the advantage of sud- 
denness and surprise. The instance I have quoted of the destruction 
of fchree^ French batteries at Sedan partly illustnites this among 
other principles. . . ^ 

If you are inferior to the enemy ^ in guns, one of the courses you 
taay pursue is to conceal them from his 
artipery, mtidning them to combat his 
infantry V The alteruntive might be an 
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unequal figbfc involving the destruction o£ your guns. I note this 
principle with a certain hesitation a.s it might seem to excuse want 
of enterprise and forwardness. But it is one that, handled by ,a 
man of action, may be very useful ; and to show what results may be 
achieved, in very exceptional cases, without guns, I may remind you 

shiptoPass. t Shipka Pass, in the 

Balkans, by the Russians in January 1878 

The winter was severe and the snow so bad that the guns could not 
even be moved on sledges. Only one battery of mountain guns 
accompanied each column, and the historian of the war (Greene) 
relates that " these little guns amounted to nothing.” 

Again at the Yalu we are told that the Russian guns might 
Battle Of tto Yarn. nave advantageously withdrawn to the higher 

llllls 1X1 Ollu Ol iJIl© tl B^jpJMlOS© HDCj 

roightf 8till have covered the Yalu and Ai-Ho and the intervening 
islands with shrapnel. ^ 

We must not confuse this tactical principle with the conduct of 
batteries which have exhausted their amtnu- 
nition. For such, our regulations prescribe 
that they must remain in action until fresh 
ammunition has been brought up. And Prince Kraft enjoined the 
same with his usual emphasis. 

It is most necessary that your artillery commander . should 
thoroughly comprehend your plan and tnten^ 
tions, for only thus can he co-operate with 
your infantry to full advantage. i ' 

With regard to guns firing over the 
heads of their own infantry# 

It. is dangerous under 1,500 yards. At longer ranges the 
infantry should be safe at 600 yards from guns or target. With 
heavy guns this would be 800 yards. The Germans say 330 yards for 
field guns, but the German Kegulations sometimes indulge in heroics. 
This gives you a clue to the distance over which you have 
to carry the final assault of infantry without 

latter cannot 

act from a flank. I say may purposely, be- 
cause we must remember that, if our guns cease fire at such a 
juncture, it means the withdrawal of their support at the supreme 
moment when it is most needed; and I think infantry soldiers will 
say, with Bouquerol, that it is better to risk a few friendly sheila 
than the hostile fire from the trenches. 

It seems that guns must come up to close range, say 2,000, and 
they should then be able to shoot accurately enough to cover the 
attack to within 200 yards at the most. 

This is a point that our mancBUvres ought to illustrate, 
especiany as inter-communication between the two arms is, above 
all, necessary at this phase and it must be good and rapid, rimple 
and with a minimum liability to error ; all of which means pleu^ 
of inractiee by both arms together. ' 
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Howitzers were very effectively used at the battle ot the Yalu 
THeYain, by the Japanese* It will be worth ycmr 

while to study this instance. (And it also 
illustrates the control of batteries by telephones from observing 
•stations.) 

The use of the heavy gun as a nwjbile field vveapon came in 
during the Boer war. Its special role is to 

Heavy guns. do what guns of less weig-ht cannot do; and 

^bis will include covering the advance and 
use. retirement of the latter. Its fire is of great 

value against buildings and entrenchments. 
It is characterised by a much heavier shell and longer range than 
the ordinary field gun, and by its H. E. shell This last advantage 
it shares with the howitzer. 

The radical difference between a lyddite (or other H. E.) shell 
and shrapnel is that it retains its full destruc- 
tive power to the end of its flight. Shrapnel 
ballets are impelled almost entirely by the 
remaining velocity of the shell when it bursts. Hence, generally, 
the longer the range the less their power ; though with the new 
Q.-F. gnn velocity is maintained in an extraordinary way. But the 
H. E. shell works destimction by its fragments; and the burst is 
the same at any range. 

It also a much wider cone of dispersion, indeed its danger- 
ous zone is ''all around/' but the splinters are light and the effect 
only local. 

Heavy guns can only manoeuvre at a walk. They are too heavy, 
s»aeeof liable to upset, for any faster 

. *' pace. So they must not be exposed like 

more mobile guns. 

The fullmnge is 10,000 yards; but remember that the power of 
' Han nf observation limits the range in the same 

' way as with other guns, though of course 

the burst of the bigger shell can be seen at longer ranges. 

This long range will gain you much time, especially valuable on 
the defensive. 

The massing of heavy guns with quick-firers in attack may at 

' ■ times be advisable in order to break down 

Massing and disp«r«ioa. defences and to spread demoralisation. 

But, as pointed out in the Manual of F. A. T., the enfilade and 
■cross fife, for which their ranging powers adapt them, indicate that 
they may often be best used dispersed. . 

' ' Being of such value, these guns should march where they are 

readily available, near the head of a column 
• an tii« laarcii. in advancing, near the tail in retiremenfea 

You w9l have inferred that they are not 
mobile enough for actual rear guard work. ^ 

Ifyoii ever have the handling of heavy guns, remeinber all their 
advantages and that you must not expose them unduly because of 
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t ou wiii aeeiae lor youi^lves whetaer it> iz wori: tor si 
looters. But cio uot thinks aa we were taiigkt of oid, that m 
ta. exist under iafaatry fire, or tbut you will disturb tbeM i 
itKany rifle fire you mm bring on them from the front 
In. spite of sbieids-j, artiMexy is ¥ery Tulnerable by obliqiie 
afilade firOj and by all projectiles but time shrapnels and 
ollets; and that , is- why such cover as gua-pita is nece^ry* 

Let me. heforc closiaiti say a little 

alboui ©3^ ■ , ■ . ■ ■ . «■ ^ 

about projectiles. 

The COHO ' of dispersioti of modem shrapxieh the sprwd c 
buliei^ when the ahcti is burnt by a 
of 2Q degi^es at 2,0W yaida 

icreaaes with the range, and, at 6,000 y^ds, is about 27 degree 

At extoreme range the angle of descent of Q--F. shrapnel m n 

40 decrees " and the forward effect 
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ofthe Rhell retain enough striking energy to ** put living targets' 
out of action “) is naturally much diminished At 2,000 yards the 
forward effect is about S20 yards. 

Thus you see that the curve of the trajectory diminishes the 
forward effect* When I said that time shrapnel was, at short ranges,, 
more or less independent of exact ranging, I referred to this fact ; 
and meant to imply that the longer the forward effect the greater 
the margin for maccuracy in ranging. Ofeoume, too, ‘his the distance 
of the biii’st short of the target increases, the density of the hits 
diminishes.” 

At any rate ranging must be exact at anything but short 
distances* 

At extreme range shrapnel bullets have, at burst, much more 
striking energy than is needed for their 
amiable purpose, and they retain enough up 
to 200 yards* 

The splbtei’s of a H. E. shell, burst in the air, would descend 
almost vertically. This follows from what I said before. We are 
told to observe the same precautions in firing them over Ihe heads 
of infantry m in the ease of shrapnel. 

To seareb the interior of a work with a H* E. shell, endeavour 
would be made to hurst it on the crest of the |»rapel 

Just to give point to my remarks let me conehida with an 
7^ ^ ^ instance from history. Gujrat is a good one 

and wo might take many from 1870 or 
the last war. I have seieeted the action 
of Elandslaagte on 21st October 189&. It 
does Bol ilJnstote more than a few of the principles we have dis- 
cussed, for many of which you must look in the fieMs of the future ; 
but it does illustrate the one principle without which all ethers are 
hut battling the wind— the co-opemtion of the two arma 

The!l^rshad occupied Elandslaagte to cut off Glencoe and 
Dundee from Ladysmith (Ladysmith to Glencoe and Dundee N.-E* 
about 40 miles, Ladysmith to Elandslaagte 14 miles). 

General French was sent from Ladysmith to restore communi- 
mtim, 

A reeoBnaisaance was made ^ the west of Elandslaagte 

(5 on map). French’s guns (Volunteer numle-loaders), firing on 
the station at once drew the fire of the enemy’s guns 5,000 yards off. 

Some fether information^^ gleaned from inhabitants, enabled 
French to report the result of his reconnaissance. He withdre w to 
the Modder spniit^ and by 5 f-m. remforcements from Ladysmith 
brought up his strength to 16 companies, 8 squadrons, and 8 batter- 
ies. (llie two new tetteries were fieM artillery*) 

enemy was posted on a ridge (see map) steeply ending 
on the north ; with an undulating plain, and a clear field of fire, to 
aonth and west They had advance posts on front aiad flanks.. 

A squadron was sent forward from the right to drive in out- 
poerle, lo enable a position on the enemy’s flank to be secured, and 
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to reconnoitre (iowarrh Dundee whence Boer reinforcements were 

expected. 

General French’s plan was to hold the enemy in front with one 
battalion while attacking his left. The field batteries were to 
prepare the assault from between the t\vo attack.s. 

Two squadrons and a battery drove in the Boer |>ost north of 
the railway and located the enemy’s right, t The infantry attack 
was commamled by Colonel Ian Hamiitou.) 

The batteries opened fire about 4 p.m. at d, 800 yards (“a ” on 
map}. 

The Devonshires, on the left, waited under cover until the 
flank attack came under the enemy s notice ; and then, preceded bv 
scouts, advanced to the attack. The supports, extended, were 
350—450 yards behind the firing line. The reserve w'as in cunipany 
columns, at 50 yards’ interval. When the Boer artillery opened fire 
these intervals were widened, and such of the shells as were not too 
high burst in the spaces betw'een the columns. 

The turning force advanced by rushes on the enemy’s flank, the 
batteries advancing simultaneously to 2,000 yards (“b” on map). 

xVb 1,100 yards the firing line of the Devons fired volleys ; the 
enemy replying along his whole front. 

The batteries took the opportunity to change position to a 
range of 1,650 yards c ’’on map). They were now able to silence 
the Boer guns; and the supports reinforcing, the firing line advanced 
to 750 yards. 

The rest of the action is full of thrilling interest but here its 
immediate connection with our subject ends. 

And here we will part too. 
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T k. ; S t" '■«« «“'l. (’.plain E„n,lo, 

. w.ta ■»'• '■""W nntgct «v,u. 

thish warbml-' i. B. Olarko’s 

a runninsj Le\,Jron'’ro ’rt5 

bv whii^h '^Y t ^ }*“ it and ran thro on fc ye whole line 

seemVlt^^>'oa„i" nnfortnnately killed, bnfc it 

noise thev made" -It thlV i ” ve enemy, from ye confused 

renmindeJw^jt ‘igh'r‘ «««»>• Ws all ye 

rock^fhoreHmrafi’n,’'. f "‘'"'‘edjuir ujarch. ye horse and 

.strikin^routofan when just before 

connonaded from vf left wheo. ™? ’'oa<i^ we were sinartlv 

^roruKl in front nf .i / t x hivS guns on a rising* 

posted in a hkw or T* 

anrim^nh nf n to toid their return: on ve 

»?ich ivwe oraauated their g„i». fo,,rV 

evoeuatedi S- ft hl^'Towii" “hi"" “S’’™ 

detacbnit retreated to 1 hS lea.i'nfE, J'Tr r ‘f *”'' 

mns wounded Fncn Qk linsn. McConock near ye 

fetreat £ T ve 

by a larc^e bnriv^rtf f from ye line we were chafed on 

stand to% been HJiS^aS?f t’na* n ^''’S 
eonsiderable loss withmit snffai.' which we beat otF with 

oannon npp^S imSkte^ least ourselves. Hyder’s 

more were continually brins-ine' un tnAv pl^J on us whde 

by them and rockets doini |reat bleluttan’^r 
without damage to themselvps^« rj, • f "®’ ^"1= 

to another tbro’ us - niir rr,,r, I'l^eir shot went from one party 
the enemy had leisure’ to l»ing nearly expended 

tumbrels; then STnw if blew up our 

observing some of ns ra rnotinn ^^nowing the cause} and 

Cavalry.^ In «1‘ 

surrounded and wJtbL* pAI ’ . ® ’ Ending us entirely 

for quarter which they seeraed”*^pr "T thought proper to ask 
lay down our arms th'is done to grant and directed us to 

some disorder they took that 00 ^!+°^^^ perceiving im in 

they continued with litf-lo . PP®^''mty to cut m upon us which 
of wnagrand till tLy were S 

Those of us who survived thefn™'^^* to plundering, 

eredand most of us St 

where we were preJeS tf £ fe- ^ %de?8 camp, 

a torrid grin of approbation ™'l®c a tree to receive ns, 

mangled sfbuafion : tLto who brmicrbt at seeing our 

lose wno brought us were rewarded, for each 
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European with TO rupees and each firelock o. tlere our woun,E 
were dressed by one of our own surgeons. After ve Hero 
to his tent, we were conducted to one without straw to Ive 
any kind of cloathing, we were served here a quantity of ricr",nA 
ghee in a hor.se gram kettle, however, altho’ nii.vt with dirtvcaLffn 
and other hlth, our mess was soon devoured and wa/hcH f" 
With a dirty water. down 

nth.— About 8 or 9 o’clock in ye morning we were mnvoH .„-n. 
the camp to--— * towai-ds Arcot, here we received a pile of 
cloth each, and 1,000 rupees were given to Col. B. to be disrtiSteJ 

rru"pfee;ch) (allowing ye soflfer 

PI If separated '-n 3 di^^ parties as follows •- 

Colonel R, Lapts. Baud, Rumley, Lucas, Monteith and Wrao anH 
Lieuts. Lindsay and Frazier detained in camp. Those of ™ 
remainder who were dangerously vvounded were sent to Amk! 
and the rest sent off immediately for Bangalore. At Arnee we wi, 
were put in there, were allowed daily some carrion goat or ram 
mutton, a measure of rice each and a very small quantity of cun v 
stuff. A. surgeon to attend us whose case of instruments consisted of 
a spatula, a probe and a pair of sizzars, and medicine, a ciidjun not 
of ointment. We were here daily insulted by ye sepoys and eren 
our own servants and coolejs, who were put in to attend us, six of us 
died here, leaving only 18. . . u.-# 

(October. — Mr. Gordon (with some recovered soldiers) was taken 
away for Senngapatam, barefooted. 

November 1st -Five more of us being thought sufficiently 
recovered of our wounds were despatched for Senngapatam with 
some recovered soldiers ; this morning informed of the faU of Arcot 
Mounted on lattoos our first stage was Polore, second a deserted 
village, westward of Trinomally about 12 or 15 miles and abJut 
Imile noithward of a_ small fort on the bank of a river: third 
bhahgama, a poor mud fort and village, here we were confined in 
a large stinking sijuare wdth 1-30 or 40 children plundered from ye 
Carnatic and on their way to Senngapatam, our marching provi- 
sions hitherto old rotten rice and a small quantity of curry stuff. 

I ] j ys pas.s, a fine road, incredible numbers of cattle 

loaded with gram &c., provisions for Hyder’s army coming into 
ye Car. our stage, his baggage camp about 4 miles beyond ye pass : 
here was a plentiful bazaar, where all ye unnecessary followers of 
ye army were left with a small guard. 5tL — Mattore a walled village^ 

Coverypatnam, a stone fort near a river, in approaching it we 
passed under several small forts on ye tops of hillsj^ some of which 
command ye road. From hence Eishnegany is in view and some 
other ^mailer forts on hOls. Here we left the Bangalore road on 
ye left hand. 7tb.— Mainnally, a village, a' fine string of horses 
here on this way to camp. Sth.— CMlIuninglam, a village and mad 
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fort, here after having proposed to us to lye in the street we after 
some fhfficulty wore put into ye house of a poor faiailv as it 
seemed likely to rain. 9th.-A village and large tank gunpowde 
here for camp lOth.-Midwal ly. a village, put into a large «pu re 

with ye children most of this day’s journey over a rocky steer hi 1 

an excessive bad road thro’ a thick jungle. 11th — Coriconollv 
a pretty stone and brick fort with a deep ditch, but little water thf 

situated on a ri ver which washes one face of it. 12th A villaffe 

confined in a cowhouse and abused grossly by our havildar for mi 
letting his bullocl^ stand with us in it. l.lth.- A village and fort 
belonging to l ip. Here vve were put into an unroofd houre, a place 
used by ye vi lage people as a common necessary. No provisions 
of ally kind allowed us here, not even firewood, Hyder’.s people pre- 
tending to have no authority here, the Fort is a bad one and ve 
Village very thmly inhabited. 

14feh.‘-~Arlcayp;', a village and old mud fort, near large tank at 
ye foot of a hill, it has ye appearance of having formerly been famous 
with ye Gentoos or Malabars, there being several small pagodas 
&c., about it, but they seem now much neglected, it is a very poor 
village. 15th ^Seringapatam, here after ye ceremony of parading 
us before ye cntcherry for about an hour we were led to our prison 
wherewe found Capts. Baird, Montieth and Wrag and Lieut 
Lindsay who had arrived from Arcotye 27th October 1780, on a gold 
fan am per day, which we found was likewise to be our allowance. 
A French Suigeon permitted to visit us every day to dress wound 
of Capt Baird, no razor for shaving alkiwed for fear we should cut 
our throat and ye few knives or sizzars we had to be lodged in ye 
guard every night, for ye same reason. Our havildar Bruin. 

23rd Deer. M. Renouix an ofScer of Mr. Laiiy’s nassy with a 
letter to Hyder from ye King of France. 

This afternoon arrived here 10 officers from Arnee, informed by 
them that Gen. Coote is arrived at Madras with a reinforcement for 
ye coast. 

1781— 15th January. — ^ Parol from Arnee informs us that Lieut. 
Knox died there of a flux and dropsy and of ye fall of Zingee. 

17th.— A X « frm. Ensn. Gordon says that 3 Regts. of Mogiill 
Cavalry and 11 Battns. of sepoys are arrived at Madras from Bengal 
and the F. D. f that the Nyars have joined us at Tellieheny. 

19th. — Offered service in form with great promises, viz „ high 
pay, harems, pvlanquins and every indulgence, &c., &e., &c. 

26th.— Per F. D. Ambore surrendered by capitulation and ye 
officers sent to Madras. 29th —Capt. Lucas and Ensn. MeCauIy 
arrived. 

4th Februaiy.— Ye French fleet off Pondicherry. 6th.~Ram 
8th. — Col. Baillie, Capt. Rum. and Lieut. Frazier arrived 
%n irons, except Rum, he having sore legs.. 

^ lliroughottfe the Diaiy x ataiKls for a letter^ 
t French Doctor. 
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2nd .May.*»»-I:irniii ri^liev(>d, 4th x (rm. |i^*r IXm. a 

hn. ICIth.— Put in irfjns and y^* F. It di‘feaim?d from um. 20th»--" 
Lient. l>..)ki^ frnn Pandirialore arrivi-fL 

IHth tJ line.— The riv4T eainn dnvvn suddenly* ldth.~A Hmliile 
said to bo in cfniHefiionoe of oiir array tWally anci 

Gera tdoote made priHonen 20th.— Greafe njoitnng^, lirewnrka, &e., 
&€., k(\ Sugar dislrilmtial, Uea. la«4e prisoner al ye gate, 

22iid duly — Soiiit* ed unv k pT b— y nmt m wrap|H^I rm 
raedieine, Murgaihls parly emnvatly reputed tube cut off. 27th,™ 
ikM,>ks' ■ taken irni. its and budged in the guard. 27tbAugimt~ 
Ye Dr. s b— y returned with fmly a french x tu hm nmstor. 2fHh. - 
lieni. Butler very ilbtreated by S»d*uiion, ^e, 

7th SepUmilier — Mr. tliristie uf yi‘ Bkmgal detaehi. taken with’- 
in S hours' march of joining Gen. Ondes army near Bulieatrc on ya 
3rd .xkiigust the comforting inteiligciice wo have ffotii him gives tia 
great herpes of a s|XMalyrtdemse, he brings neus of a Dutch war, the 
C^xUakeig &e., "plh.— 'Having put Mr, Ghrintie in here thro' 
mistake, they now utmove him among the soldiers. 

I4t-h.— By a x fnii. Mr. Brimton. The meifs spirits, which 
before , yC ' arrival of Mr. Christie were much depreHsrxh are novr ■ 
exceedngly raised by his news, which we - lifeewke give ye 'Golldi 
party. ' • V ' , 

18th.’— In, ye evening begun a grand festival, ye |)amde ia front 
of ye Baja's pdace being prevkuislv pre|mred for exhibitions. He 
appeared on. a chair of state :siirroumitHi by his attendance (all stoul- 
ing) in a balcony of his palace aixjve ye crowd, he seeruH about 8 
years. of age. The Head .Myer having observed us to look out mme. 
to our prison and ordered that any of us who stcKjd an instant Ibr 
that purpose should be fiog'd. 

20tn.— Arcot retaken. 22nd. - Capfc. Lucas although very ill is 
refused ■ ye F, D. Calliciit taken, Corresmimdeiice with ye Coll, 
&c., to escape as dangerous except b? gem. opinion it appears at 
any future time neecimry. 26tn. — ^The Baja s festival wmch com* 
raenceii with ye mom, eondudea to-night with firing of cannon, 
&C,, &c. .During its continuance eyeiy evening the exhibitions 
begun about dusk when ye youn^ Raja appared and c^nlinueii till 
I past -6 or 7 o'clock when on ye faring of 3. 4, orfi guns he with- 
. drew , and ye crowd clisperseii Our gmrd chiefly Rajputs remark- 
: ably civil, many of them demriers from Gen. Godard's army ; their 
news- all fevouranle, Hyder fiog'd and ye l^imm preparing to join urn 
The.pmsent garrison here is alxml 1,000 Rajpute and ^%0CW pwm 
. 4th Cktober. --Heavy rain, 6th-— To be mustered in ftilure 3 
a-'.' day.' llth. — Monwon weather. I4th.— Arwk^ stopl That 

Hyder is . come into his country and our army at hk heels. fSth,-- 
Hyder .still in ye Carnatic, 26lh.' -’Several of ye sd'diem seen by 
tis on ye parade this afternoon dr«ae«l m mcHinnen* drilling ye 
boys, it IS reported they have taken service ami been made Mtii«b 
man by force. Several of m ill of a cold and fever* This md to be 
unhealthy season here* 29th.— A x frm. Sergfe* HoBings worth 
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thai fche Ileatl Myer atid a Bnvtiiin came into the soldier s prison 
the I0th Septeinber ami chose 15 men aiid took them to yc 
Killedar s house, where they wore pressed to eriteriain, that on fcheir 
refusing they were threatened with instant death, and taken from 
thence one by one were forced to bectmie Mnssidinen. A note frm. 
Mr. Briinton corroborates the above. 

fkd Nov.— X fnn. Mi% Bik says that otheis have been also forced 
to become Mtisselmen. That ye Coimbatore conn try is ravaged and 
Carrore taken. Hyder s baggage come to Bangalon*. Thyrim Saib 
taken with about 5,000 men, several elephants, guns, &e,, &c. 4th. — 
Per F. l->oc. in ye bazaar that our army is at Singarpett near 
Shangama. That Col Lang with an army has entered ye country by 
ye Sa<lgur pass. That Hyder'a Army is much distressed for provi- 
sions. 

(>th.“Per bazaar. That a Battii. of Bengal sepoys detached for 
provisions was out to pieces between Nellore, Serophy, and Tripaty, 
on \vhich our army retreated to Chingleput for want of provisions* 
A servant women of a Wahab's in ye bazaar sends her master's 
conipts. per servants. 

7 th.~ Yesterday s news contradicted and ye following given, that 
there had lately been a general engagement in which Hyder was 
totally defeated and lost great |)art of his bazaar, &e., &c. 

IGth. — Gapt. Baird’s irons put on. Per Dr. that Hyder’s brother- 
in daw, umnien and baggage are to be here in 4 days. 

14bh.~X in Persian from A. W.G. with compts. sent to Rumley 
to whom it was addressed. 

15th.— Per Bazaar, That peace is treating of. Per sep^y.s that 
Kayrins vSaih is certainly taken, 

Ibth.^ — ^And frin. Dr. to ye Coll— Sr, A^r. servi casting a sign to 
one of us some time ago gives us some reason to think that you would 
be desirous to knoAV something of our present unheai^d of unfortu- 
nate situation, not to be j>andleled perhaps in ye history or account 
of any nation. On Wednesday ye i9th September the Brarain 
came into our prison and after falling ye men in he selected ye 
imderwritten from ye rest, smiths being prej^ared to knock otf their 
irons, without even giving us ye smallest idea of what Wfis to ensue, 
coiidiicted us to ye Nakh’s where they informed as ii|Km what 
account we were released, and in a veiy flattering manner requested 
of us to take semee; however all their promises and tenders wore 
refused with disdain by 14 of us ; then they changed their accent 
and menaced us in ye severest manner, and ye Gimmal Myer 
threatened to fc^e our lives, we were conducted from thence to a 
large square ye repository or aeminaiy of these boys you see 
every night at exercise. Upon our arrival thei-e how great was our 
surprise to And two English lads amongst those boys who had been 
forced to become MusBelmen three months before our arrival, one 
of whom is a' Mr. Oaihe who had been an Easn. in the 2nd Batfen. 
2nd Begt. and a private of the same. They immediately informed u.« 
that we should be forced to become Mussefmen, which was only 
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too true. We remained there for a month upon 6 cash a day, 
mutton, rice and ghee, &c, On ye 30th October we were conducted 
to the cutcherry and there examined if we would take these boys 
and teach them their discipline, for w'hich we should receive one 
fanam per day with provisions, cloths, &c., which we hopeinour.prer 
sent situation you will not construe into any disaffection to'our 
country or officers, it being all force and constraint, however actuated 
by a lively and at the same time pungent sorrow that you in your 
present distressed situation, should be a melancholy witness of ye 
same, that men so lately under your command, whose indulgence and 
paternal care, particularly on the day of action, was second to that 
of none, and we humbly make bold to assure you that scarce filial 
duty can be exceeded on' our part, every man in ye other prison 
and here, being at any time ready to lay down our lives to rescue you 
from the smallest harm. Our fondness, &c., was the cause of run- 
ning this hazard, and most heartily and sanguinely wishing to see 
you shortly released and in a situation of releasing us unfortunate 
victims from ye chains of this barbarian. 

(Si^ed) 

Jno. Cowen. A 6 Wm. Roberts. I Capt. Jones’ 

Jno.McEennam ^ . Wm. Inwood. J Compy. Artillery, 

Jas, Sinclair* Jas. Lister, Reggaults Do. 

Ai‘tL Ross. \ Ehass Morris Giless Do. 

Jno. Mullock. Renters Woodley \ ^ 

Robt. McKenzie Drumr. ^ g Henry Pearse 
Ooipl Robt. Anderson, ^ Wm. Simmon, Gredr 2nd Batt 

Grenadr. Go. Do, 1st Regt. 


Jno. Cowen. Ad Wm. Roberts. I Capt. Jones’ 

Jno. McEennan. ^ . Wm. Inwood. J Compy. Artillery, 

Jas, Sinclair. Jas. Lister, Reggaults Do. 

Ai‘tL Ross. \ Ehass Morris Giless Do. 

Jno. Mullock. Renters Woodley \ ^ 

Robt. McKenzie Drumr. ^ g Henry Pearse 
Ooipl Robt. Anderson, ^ Wm. Simmon, Gredr 2nd Batt 
Grenadr. Co. Do, 1st Regt. 

Ralph Smith, 2nd Bafct, 2nd Regt, 

On ye 30th October last Duncan McIntosh Drmr., Capt. Baird’s 
Go. and Donald Stewart, Fifes 73rd Grenrs. were brought here and 
also forced to become Musselmen. 

Sir,— Encouraged by ye general applause you hear among our 
unfortunate countrymen, I take ye liberty of addressing myself to 
your well known mildness in forgiving my appearance upon this 
parade. lam touched with every distress that can attack a man 
reduced to this disagreeable alternative, I have been a Sergt. in the 
Bengal Arty., and must needs say, that through ye proceedings of 
an iniquitous court martial, which you one day. Sir, may more at 
large know was obliged toshelter myself in this Tyrant’s hands, I hope 
Sir you won’t construe this into the least disrespect, no one having 
a more delicate sense of his' duty and respect to such a gentleman 
as Coll. B. is ; therefore hope that I may be hereafter considered with 
some degree of compassion. Tve ye honor, Sir, &c., LM.D;, once 
Ensign in His Majesty’s 19th Regfe. Infantry and late a Sergt. B. 
Artillery. News~Hyder’s ruin inevitable. - Lt. McC^tiny 

with 5 Regt. arrived 12,000 sepoys from Bengal and. 1|- Co. Arty, 
with 1 5,000 Duiiock load of rice and bullocks for ye army. The men in 
prison are in general very healthy, they lost 30 mostly by a swelling 
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that takes them in ye legs. Sergt.-Major Atkinson is of ye number, 
jlr. Gordon on 9 cash per day and double allowance of mutton, etc. 
Mr. Brunton only one pice and a seer of rice per day ; ye men by 
great industry keep themselves in banyans and trowsers and shift 
^ very 10 days at least. 

19th, — Per Gd. Our army in 2 divisions at Wandiwash and 
Arnee. Hyder 12 or 15 coss fm. Arcot which is in our hand along 
time past. That we are at peace with ye Marattas ^Yho are about 
to enter this country. 20th.— That we have taken 6 Battns. sepoys 
in Arcot, 21st, — Per F, D. Hyder at this side ye pass in great 
distress, offers peace and 9 lakh pagodas. 22nd. — An escort with 
provision of ours attacked, without success. Hyder sues for peace. 
Gen. Monroe killed. 

23rd. — Per Gd. That there has lately been an extraordinary 
great battle since which Hyder has been so much in awe that he 
avoids US upon all occasions. Per bazaar. That Gen, Monroe and 
Col. Brown are killed. 24th.— That Hyder is wounded. That we 
lately during a heavy rain stormed his camp, made great slaughter 
and took 900 barrels of powder, that he is surrounded by our armies 
in great distress, his horses and bullocks daily dying for want of forage 
and that all our troops are joined from Poona with 12,000 Mahrattee 
horse and Eaggoboy fixed on ye musnud there, 

25 th. — Orders for everything coming into ye prison to be strictly 
examined. 26 th.^ — No more white paper to be admitted into prison. 
27th.— That Arcot is still in Hyder’s possession and that he is 
blocked up there in ye utmost distress. 

30th Deer.— This afternoon in front of our prison hoUow’Vl out 
that our army was in a flourishing condition at Conjiveram. H. at 
Arcot still in his possession, ye waters having prevented our taking 
it yet. That Btirnrmvs had come over to us ; Gen, Monroe and 
CoL Brown killed, Hyr. in a bad way. 

Isb Deer, — Gentn., — I was to-day to my great surprise accosted 
by one of your boys who informed me by name, that ye officers in 
general were surprised at having no line from me in particular. 
In excuse for this seeming neglect 1 can only, say that the privates 
in general were unwilling to deliver any letter from me without 
seeing the contents, being apprehensive I should complain of the 
manner they had behaved to me since their arrival here, which has 
indeed been such as showed they were very happy to have it in 
their power to insult any one who had been formerly of a rank 
superior to themselves with impunity* However, it is wrong to 
mention any thing- by this kind as I am at present in a situation 
so very disagreeable in many respects that any one thing is hardly 
worth mentioning, even, were it likely to be remedied, by even 
a hint of its being disagreeable. I arrived in Madras in June 
1781 in a condition vastly superior to ye other cadets in general; 
however; having been 2. years in the Militia Ensm and Lieut. ^ in 
England hnd of course being used to a very expensive way of living 
together with a carelessness for money and lending to too many 
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wlio had !ii> |'i!-i'iH|H..H!f,i rfd hfnn>^ aide in |iiij? me, I neon g«>t 
debt (tiutwithsianding I wh.s largidy sii|.>|ilieri by ibnt Morti-oe ti> 
whom I W4'i8 |>arii*,‘tiLi.rly ree.amiieoded ' auf! at avloi^e hoiim* I 
lived at }^ladiuH, a Mr, M^bray who was \i.*ry mv)ii:b . my friend nml 
2 or . d ralu,n*H at Madrasi in ^iicti a degree a.H obliged me to think of 
getting to eamp or som^n^liere »aii of yi reaeh of the Mavi^rH 
Court, towaidB whkdr I applied to ye Governor why told toe ub Sinm 
riB any ship sailed for (.bidiialerrt 1 might go Howtfver it Iming' 
dangerous waiting so long, se*t off for cttmp on horseback leaving 
direetioiis with my laiy to see everything smit off after me as nmin 
as poHstblo. I arrived safe at fhmdidieny, where whett at dinner- 
at a French tavern 1 \\m made prisoner and that evening sef it to 
Meersaibs camp fsince killed i . where* I arrived neKt inrirning.- I 
wais at -Ih^iiclieherry oftereil service' and dOO rupees per nmnth and 
at Meersaib’s- eainp again and afterwards at the Xabohs grand 
camp vvhieh; I again and again refused. I staid a slnwt time thenr 
and was afterwards under a guard of 2 Hava and 6 sepoys sent 
m ye 'Nabobs enmp then ' laying siege to Timjcu’c which was' 
comriianded by CoL Brathv^ait, 2 days after my arrival I mm 
taken before ye 'Nabob who asked .me -ye imud' questiona , -.111 
answer to all which I professed ignorance, alfoging that my shorl 
stay at Madras and my mnk (I having been appointed Ensign in 
ye 2nd Battn* 2nd Kegt commanded by Major Hopkins) pre- 
vented my having , any insight into the management of affairs 
at Madras. The next clay he marehed' to Triehimi|>oiy where I 
understood he was to lay ■ some time,. ^ In a fevi? ilays after, OckkI 
GckI 1 what was my snsprisa to be sent for 'by ye Ckmmidt, of ye 
Battn. with which I 'was confined, and' -there informed it was ye 
Nabob’s desire- I should consent to' '-embrace Mahometanizm. I 
refused, notwithstanding ya ' m«Bt . dreadful' - menaces and incmt 
alluring promises to cons-ent to a thing bo, mtich my abhorrence ; 
ye next day I received my usual .allowance -of riea, but on asking 
for -ye S pice, my -daily .pittance, was ■ informed ^it was stunt, till 
I agi'eetf to., ye yesterday’s proposal- -of becoming a proselyte; I 
was a little shocked but revived to persevere, unfcill soma relief or 
other eam-e ; four .'days after. I reoeived no -rice at all nor ye next 



my conaeat, tho’ on ye arrival of the boya you daily see and being 
uskedil I would teach them ye exercise, I refused, saying I had 
relused to taka service and (till stan'ed to it) to become a Mussel- 
man 1 would rather do both or even die than teach others to ficrht 
agamsfc my country, which in my idea was much than eithe T 
wi\s then reinoved to ye prison where I still am and found an 
Itnropean ot ye name of Smith of ve 2nd Battn. 2nd EeLH in 
as miserable a condition as vermin, “dirty clothes, bed, &c., could 
reduce a man to. ^ Alter this I was forced to become a Miisselman. 
About 3 months after my arrival I was very much surprised one 
morning to see a set of young men very cleanly dressed, each of 
whom had also been forced to become a Musselman. I had forget 
to mention that at first ye allowance of ghee, meat, &c,, was verv 
great, however we had only 3 cash per day. On their arrival we 
received b cash and some time after a fanam. I have done all 
m my power to make them refuse going to exercise or complvms- 
m any respect with ye Bramin s orders ; however, it is in rain 
bmith before I came went daily to e.xercise, however I tho’ I was 
tied up to be flog’d twice would not go on any account. Ye usage 
ot ye Privates towards me has been generally most rascally wh'ch 

together with other things makes it my daily wish to die and has 

almost tempted me more than once to lay violent hands on myself. 
Idiope soon, however, and have reason to expect in a short time 
that ye amval of our army will at once put an end to our confine- 
ment and Mahoinetamzm. My having confessed many things 
against myself which otherwise never could have appeared is a 

sufficient prtmf that I scorn to palliate any part of my offence and 

misconduct by a he. I am, my Dr. brother officers, if my folly has 
not forfeited my right to call you by so dear a name, Yr. most 
rV Clrfe, November 27th, 1781. Ensign, 

2nd J^ttn. -nd &gt._ There is among ye rest a young man 
Sergfcmye Bengal Artilleiy, he says he was an o4er in ye 
Kings ^rvice _and I see no reason to doubt it from his education, 
&a, his being of an athletic constitution secures him from those 
evils I so much complain of. He says on account} of some ill usage he 
received, no uncommon thing in the Company’s service, he left camp, 
and not danng after havmg acted so derogatory from ye character 
of a soldier, ever to see ye English Commander, lately took service 
and not knowing he was to be made a Musselman arrived with ve 
party here. 

X addressed to Captn* Lucas, Ist December 1781. 


Sir.— Often v^ often have I proposed addressing myself to 
you since my fimt app^ce upon this parade, but my present 
unfortunate situation forbids me to do myself that honor, nor Ideed 
could anything impel me to do it but only motives of conveying to 
you all ye news J have learnt. I once had ye honor of bearaf a 
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Commission in His Majesty's service; thro' imtorseen accidents was 
obliged to resign, having thereby highly displeased my friends was 
constrained to come to this country, no higher rank than that of a 
Sergeant and served one year in ye Bengal Arty, was drafted for 
this expedition, and came over in ye Kingston Indiaman, was soon 
after suspended by ye sentence of, I must say, an iniquitous Court 
kartial which impelled me to commit a crime that I fear will ever 
sully my name and which I assure yon hourly represents itself to my 
mind with all its ill effects nor can I at all harbour an idea that a 
gentleman of delicacy and politeness will once suspect the veracity 
of what I now avow. I remained prisoner in this garrison near 
10 months among the Europeans, where ye repeated insults and 
injuries I received from Mr. Gordon and ye little delicacy that he 
observed actuated me several times to say what I ought not to say, 
upon ye whole he has treated me agreeable to his low education 
and ye abject occupation he originally followed ; I humbly request 
your pardon for larding this letter with injuries on any particular, 
but I have reason to believe he has not omitted drawing my portrait 
and that in ye most imiavourable colours ; to be candid when ye 
Bramin came to select men to remove them from ye prison, I 
voluntarily offered myself and was accepted. On ye 19th Septem- 
ber we were conducted to ye cutcherry and there were made large 
promises, but they didn't let ye smallest hint of their design of 
making us Mussel men transpire, we were conveyed from thence to 
ye seminary or rather prison of all those boys you see every day at 
exercise, in ye evening we had a smart dispute with ye gd. who 
were getting us shaved, however, we poor wretches were obliged to 
suffer ourselves to be treated at their discretion and were forced to 
become Musselmen; we remained near a month upon ye same 
allowance we had in ye European prison, we were then brought 
before ye Circar where they lavished many promises on us if we 
taught ye boys English discipline for which we should receive one 
fanam per day with allowance of meat, ghee, rice and Musselman's 
weeds ; so much for this adventure. N. B.— I make ye above defence 
against Gordon, not thro* any motive of fear of his being in a condi- 
tion to harm me, but I suspect it may hereafter be a subject of his, 
he has from time to time given ye greatest apprehensions to all ye 
unfortunate prisonera where he is by saying that they should receive 
no pay after their return, he likewise by concerning himself in their 
little quarrels has threaten'd some with severe punishments and 
openly said that he would not forget ye names of others, he has not 
hesitated to arraign ye probity of his commander publiely. Ye 
veracity of ye above will be corroborated by almost every prisoner 
belonging to Coll. Bailie's deiach t,* and I hope will be suflScient to 
excuse my seemingly severe accusation, as no gentn* seen in our 
unhappy situation should harbour ye smallest idea of rancor to each 
other* Hews—Vellore not yet relieved tho^ vigorously attack'd; In 
a sally about 5 months ago, ye enemy were routed and 4— 24 
poundrs. taken, a second sally made some time after, but bjblired 
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to retreat with ye loss of about lOD sepoys killed and taken and a 
dnimr. who is now here with ye Chaylas. That a few weeks after 
ye junction of Coll. Pierce there was an engagement near Cor^ 
jeveram almost genl. The enemy routed with infinite loss retreated 
to Arcob, Gen. Monroe and Coll. Brown killed. Lt-Coll. Owen 
detached for provisions was attacked and lost 1 Capt. and 100 
sepoys. But Gen. Coote rescued him and brought in ye provi- 
sions, &c., to ye army, that ye enemy now in and about Arcot are in 
ye utmost distress for almost everything. Our army 55,000 and in 
want of nothing in ye highest spirits, that ye great w^atera only 
retards ye taking of Arcot. That Vellore is breached, but ve 
enemy were beat back from it twice and so pepper'd that they 
hardly will attempt storming it again, in short every one in this 
Town seem to think that ye Bahauder’s sun is set. We have 
iiccfuainted Coll. B. with everything that we know and in future 
shall omit no opportunity of transmitting ye same to you. lam, 
&c., I. M. D. JV ^—Pardon ye uncouth manner in which I have 
painted ye forgoing lines, I have been interrupted a thousand times 
by a rascally Falkie ? who asked me several times if I was writing 
to Baillie. 

X to Capbn, Baird. 


Sir, — Our frequently meeting with some servant or other 
belonging to our officers encouraged us to send a few lines to you 
with some account of our situation which is literally as follows, viz; 
on ye 19th September last ye Bramin came to ye European's prison 
and after falling ye men in selected from among them 15. From 
thence without further ceremony we were conducted to ye Nabob's 
and there ye question put to us if we would take seiwice which was 
answered in ye negative by ye whole upon which they severely 
menaced us and sent us under a strong guard to ye seminary or 
rather prison where those boys you see every night at exercise arc 
kept and to our very gi’eat surprise we met there with two English 
lads, one a Mr. Clarke an offr. in ye 2nd Battn. 2nd Regt., ye 
other a private of the same named Smith, who once had been a 
servant to Mr. Riimbold, who to our great mortification informed 
us that each of them had been forced to become a Musselman and 
that we should also be forced, which was done. We were kept for a 
month on ye same allowance we had in ye former prison. 30th 
October.— We were brought to ye cutcheriy and there commanded 
on pain of death to teach those hoys their exercise, for which we 
are allowed 1 fanam and provisions per day with cloaths, &c., so we 
expect Sir that you and ye rest of ye gentn. confined in this 
garrison will not construe our appearance to be ye effects of choice 
or any disaffection but downright constraint as all ye prisoners can 
testify. All ye news that we can learn seems to agree that ye 
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man Hoosin hausin feast begins* 18th.— Some sepoys (with their 
famiUes) arrived in irons taken near Trikhore of BilcUfts' Bn, 

25feh. — That there are (> ships of war with European cavalry and 
other troops arrived at Madras. 

27 th, — 250 fens, from Coll B. 

1782 — 2nd January. — x from one of the men lately made a 
Musselnmn accusing Mr. Ok. of being the cause of their having been 
made Miisselmen and painting D.’s character in ye most xiniavourable 
light, says that he declares he will have Mr. (3orclon (and others) 
made a Muaselman, he says much in favour of Mr* Gordon s behaviour 
among ye men and advises to drop correspondence with Dempster as 
dangerous, sends Capfcn. Bd* 6 fans. 

4th January 1782, — Arrival of 2 Europeans and a number of 
cWldren from ye Carnatic, 

3th January,— Thro' ye servants par Dmr. that 13 French ships 
are arrived at Pondicherry and our army marched to Madras, 20 men 
more from ye prison have voluntarily taken service this morning but 
ye soldiers' boys say that they were taken out and forced to entertain. 

Bth*— Terribly alarmed this morning by threats of forcing us all 
to become Musselmen. 

14th. — From Coll. B. Ohittore taken by us. General Stewart 
lost his leg, Coll. Brown, Oaptn. Walker and Lt. F. Baillee killed. 

16th XXX from B — n. Negapatam taken in September last, 
our army in Coealore plain amounting to 28,000 men. One of ye above 
mentioned 2 prisoneiB is Jefferies a Sergeant of ye 15 Bn. who 
deserted in November, ye other a Sergt. of artillery. That Calicut 
was taken ye ISth inst. Peace much talked of, 

19th.— X from Bn. That Mr. Clarke writes him that he was sick 
at Madras and riding out one morning for his health as far as St, 
Thome he was made prisoner and carried to Hyder when he was 
forced to become Musselman, &c. That Gdn, and he are threatened 
with Mahometanizm. K that Hyder to<ik great umbrage at our 
sending his people to Bencoolin ye September last. Peace making 
letter from On. That the Bramin who has hitherto selected ye 
prisoners for Musselmea threatens our quarter and makes him and 
Bn* drag on a miserable existence under ye dreadful apprehensions 
of being compelled to wear gowns and turbans. 

24th.— Reported that ye soldiers are to be sent hence, we likewise 
expect a disagreeable removal, reports being to that purpose. Jenniiig’s 
thigh cut by Captn. Monfeeith. 

25th That we have an army joined by some Morrottoes on this 
coast preparing to attack Naggrum. That Sirdar Cawn’s party is 
cut off and Calicut taken, several of ye black Chaylas put in irons. 

26bh.— Ye soldiers sent off for Ohitbledroog, 50 being left here. 

6th February. — Yisited by Sittaboy who arrived yesterday from 
camp« 7th. — ^Troops, chiefly CoIIeries, of late frequently marched 
' ye parade,. &c. Vakeels gone to Madras to treat of peace. 
-Account of Aroot being taken arrived here 3 days ago, A 
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16 th.— Peace ye general report, ye palace, streets, &c., preparing 
for ye reception of Hyder who is expected very shortly. 29th 
Report that we are to be moved hence. 

23rd.— Coll. B/s boy having bought some instrument from ye 
bu^:aar, without ye Goola s knowledge, is confined in irons and a strict 
search is making in that prison. We therefore expect a visit here. 
One of ye Europeans who was^ made a Musselman (McKennon) is 
exposed naked in ye sun all this day in ye parade in stocks. 

25th. — McKennon continued exposed as above till last night or 
early this morning. 27th — -That Genl. Coote is taken prisoner. 
23th.— "That 15 Battns. of ours are taken, 7,000 French joined Hyder 
no^v going to lay siege to Madras. 

3rd March. — ^^fhat Hyder has destroyed and evacuated Arcot. 
Our army at Madras. 5th, — Hyder on this and our army on ye other 
side ye pass. Peace treating of. 

J4th.— A Battn. of boys detached with several of ye Europeans 
called Miisselmen towards Calicut, well armed and accoutred. Coll. 
B., R. and F. taken out of irons. 22nd. — Heavy rain and threaten- 
ing weather for some days past in consequence of which our prison 
roof repaired, much good news, a report of peace. That Tip has been 
detached to ye Circars which he plundered to Musselipatam. 

That Hyder is at Arcot and we can do nothing against him. 
That we have gained a good victory over him lately. Peace talked 
of, we refuse the terms offered expecting ye Nizam to join us, ye 
Circars plundered by Tip to Rajamundry. 

24th. — Hyder joined by 12,000 French on which our ambassadors 
were dismissed. 

27th — Coll. BrathwaiPs detachment, (17 officers, a Sergt. and a 
B. Commdt.) arrived; ye Coll, and Mr, Holmes detained with Hyder 
in camp. They were attacked by Tip ye l7th February in ye morn- 
ing ill their camp on ye bank of ye Colleroon about four miles from 
Pandelore and surrendered about noon next day, having attempted 
a retreat towards Negapatam in ye night. 

14th April— Wandiwash taken, our army at Madras chiefly 
consisting of Europeans, the sepoys having deserted to Hyder for 
want of pay. Lt. Lind died this night of a flux, together with 
fatigue and ill-treatment he received on his march hither. 

15th. — Lind interred. That 2 battles were lately fought in ye 
Carnatic in which Hyder was defeated. 

18th. — That ye party acting against us at Calicut were lately 
defeated and their Commander (Muctune Saib) killed, that most part 
of ye Chayla Bn. deserted to us. That Hyder marched towards Madras 
and was attacked by our army near ye Slount where he was defeated 
with ye loss of 6^000 cavalry and several thousand infantry. 
That ye French fleet in an engagement with ours lost 12 ships. 

May— Ouddalore taken. 9th.^ — YeheadMyer desirous to know 
if there are any carpenters or smiths among us. 

I6th.— The servants going to ye bazaar put a stop to and 2 
CoHeries appointed for that purpose. An excessive hard storm of 
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thunder, lightning and rain this evening. Peace with the Mor- 
rottoea who with Gen. Goddard are expected in this country, 

20th,— 3 Battn, of sepoys, one of pikemen, ye other two of 
firelock and raatchlockmen came into ye fort, said to be ye remains 
? of Sirdar Cawn's army. 

2 nd June.— A great battle lately Hyder defeated, the French 
joined us. 3rd.— Hyder defeated, Lally taken prisoner, iOth.— 
At peace with the French who have joined us against Hyder, 
lUh— 'A large detachment preparing here for ye Calicut country. 
25tli.— Tip lately attacked and near being cut off but rescued 
by his father which brought on a general engagement in which 
we lost; 150 Europeans taken. That 12 European children, viz., 

; 8 boys and 4 girls with some other Car. people are arrived prisoners, 

i that about 15 days ago we attacked ye enemies camp in ye night, 

several guns taken and ye whole routed with ye loss of 12,000 of 
his choice horse and almost a battn. of officers only. The French 
I neuter. That next morning Arnee was stormed and taken, ye 

' gates being blown open. That after this affair Hyder made pro- 

posals of peace which was rejected with disdain. 

1st July. — A feast with us in honor of the glorious battle of 
Porta Nova. Various reports. 

5th July, — Captain Lucas died of a flux. 7th. — Mr. Hope died 
of ye same disorder and an inflammation in his lungs 9tli.— 

^ Ensign McConochie died of a B. flux and strangury. 17th. —Peace, 

ye general talk of ye place for some days past. Three Europeans 
and 80 boys arrived prisoners from ye Car. yesterday. 18th. — 

1 Various reports. Hyderis army at Dohy Gur, ours at Madras. 

“ 22nd. — Arnee not taken. The enemy at Dohy Gur, our army lately 

» beat is cantoned about Madras very much reduced, not able to act. 

No talk of peace. 26th. — Sampson's irons put on, although his 
w6und is open, said to be a positive order from Hyder. 

13th August — Ransom scheme, rejected by ye Killadar. 
15th— A fort on this coast by description supposed to be Mangalore 
besieging by us this month past. A number of children, etc., 
inhabitants of ye Cam. arrived prisoners; this and most pm t of 
the last month in general wet weather. lAth.—Te enquiry 3 
days. 20tL — Hyder in possession of Trichinopoly but beat off again 
with great loss. 23rd. — :Villore relieved 3 da^ ago; 3 of our mips 
j with troops arrived at Mangalore. 30tb.— Still rainy weather. 
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Bt Capt.^ik 11. B. P* Wheatlea^' 27th Lt.ht Cavaeea",.' '. 

The #if -river crmmng hy troops and especial Ijr by 

cavalry han always attracted considerable attentica, and has been 
the suhjecd of frequent ex|K3riment . 

In 1882 Skubelefs orders wera~ 

(1) If the river m sinnll, place men’s kifs and-saddlery in bcmia 
or mft% men and horses swim. 

(2) Tf the fiver is large liod swift, place the men i.n lioats with 
kit and eaddkrj ; tow the horses behiucL 

(2) If: there are no boats or rafts, swimmers with their rifles, ■ 
ammunition and entrenching tools round their' urnks, swim acrM 
with a rope/ by means of- which the others, pull theojMdvea acro&s. 
The horses : saddled and with bridles hooked over the can ties are 
then driven over eit masm* ■ ■ 

If there are boats car^ out . the ordem in (t) above, but if 
there are no ^ boats, the wo,rd .**^rafe” , opens ^ out a large field of 
thought in view, of the 'neceesifey -for^ obtaining efficiency without 
either expfHiditoe of time in^ eolkctmg materials, or undue en- 
cumbrancea in the shajM of ready, made bridging materials to 
accompany the. force. Oiven time .we may ex|>ect a pontoon train 
to mrrive fbut as regards cavalry at least, the pontoon M^ctioo cannot 
keep up, and the hm of time involved in waiting for it will result in 
the loss of their distonce .ahead: of the alow moving infantry, to 
the enemy*s consequent ■ advantage. Of all the improvised mfts 
I can think of whicn have been- to fiir up the gap, there are 
none that can be called good,' or he^ -said .' to mm approximately 
meet the case. ■ 

Let us co^nsider some of the commonest kinds. They depend 
for their buoyancy on*— 

(a) Chatties. . ■ ■ ' 

(b) Empty oil tins. 

(c) Bundles of hollow reodsi 

(d) Empty barrels. - 

(e) Grass^' wrapped -in' large tarpaulins. ... 

■ (/ ) Inflated goat skin b^. 

(g) Inflated rubber bags with covers (Poliansky’s) * 

■ (a), (h), (e) and (f) vaw only k their degree of unreliab-ility,. 
besides being like (3), difficult to Snd when wanlad. (e) 
taipaulins are ezpensm^ and must be large and consequently 
heavy to be efficient They require extra tranaport. They would 
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not be required for any other porpose, and therefore if wanted in 
can emergency would probably not be so placed in the Transport 
Traim as to be obtainable, ig) V"'ery efficient but expensive and 
would require extra transport, the inner rubber bags being also 
* very liable to deteriorate in tropical climates. They belong more 
to the Bridging Train and seem to come under the category of 
Strategic Bridging Apparatus rather than to what may be termed 
Tactical Bridging Apparatus always in possession of units. 

A chance conversation with tan officer in a raihvay train put 
me in possession of a feet wffiich seemed to supply the required link. 
I remembered afterwards that I had seen the Starne fact mentioned 
in a circular from A.* Cb of India, dated 1892, but apparently the 
idea has never been gone into. 

The circular in question states that — 

A waterproof bag hermetically sealed, not only does not sink 
if filled with saddlery and kit, but will bear a certain amount of 
weight/’ rafts or rafting materials not being procurable. One 
can picture the feelings of a man called upon to swim a river, 
large and swift,” with arms, ammunition and entrenching tools 
round his neck; and even if the river were small,” there might 
be some competition to be numbered with those who were to pull 
themselves over by the rope ; nevertheless the feeling of the genuine 
non-swinimers performing this same latter feat can be better 
imagined then describea* Anyhow the crossing under these 
circumstances would probably take some considerable time. But 
if each man were in possession of a waterproof bag as described 
above, every man’s kit would go over dry, ana a few bags joined 
together would solve a great many of the difficulties of the non, 
or indifferent swimmers. 

The circular in question also says that the “ method consists 
of a canvas bag soaked in some waterproof mixture.” My efforts 
to produce a waterproof mixture not having been a success, in 
attempting to come by a bag such as is described, I had to fall back 
on the known waterproof materials. The bag required must be of a 
suitable size and in addition be strong, light, cheap and efficiently 
wateiq)roo£ 

It must be not only waterproof but remain so under consider- 
able pressure when in use, and must not deterim*Ete from diause, 
nor wear out quickly with fair wear and tear. The known materials 
are — ^ 

(1) Eubber composition sheeting, 

(2) Tarpaulins. 

(3) Eainproof fabrics for wearing apparel. 

(4) Willesden canvas, 

(5) Millerained khaki 

(6) Pawlins. 

I rejected (I) mentally without trial as expensive, and being 
rubber unauitabk in the tropics; (2) rejected without trial on 
account of its weight and expense ; (3) serges, etc., rejected as not 
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^tout enough ; (4) rejected for weight and cost when really water- 
oroof* I experimented with bags made of — 

^ (a) Milierained khaki, 

(b) Messrs, Birkmyre s N. khaki. 

(c) ,, M N. prepared. 

(d) „ „ Double post office bag. 

((?) Two regimental pawlin ground sheets sewn together to 
forrti a bag. 

Saddlery and men's kits \vere placed inside each bag, and the mou th 
tifffitly tied with twine. They were all placed in water and left to float. 

After 20 minutes (c) had leaked all over and the contents were 
wet, although as a ground sheet this material is efficient. 

After four hours the remainder a, b, c, d, were opened, and the 
contents were dry; (a) appeared to be soaked through, but the 
contents were not wet however. 

Before the I G. Cavalry in India one^ o each of the bags 
(rt), (6), (o), (d) was filled with saddlery and kit and used as a float, 
on which a sowar was towed across a stream. In this case the sowar 
nafeuraily clung somewhat tightly to the bag in his endeavours to 
keep his balance and remain on the top side, which to my surprise 
he succeeded in doing in each case. Had the stream been broader 
I do not think he would have been successful ; and to a’non-swimmer 
the bag used in this way would have afforded the same amount of 
satisfaction as would Skobelefs rope. 

The result of the unavoidable rough handling the bags received 
was that the kit in all of them was damp in various degrees. Whe- 
ther the water had been forced through the material, or whether it 
had got in at the mouth in each case, I am not prepared to say. 
Judging by subsequent experiments with the same bags, and by the 
fact that the mouth of each w^as in this case well under water, I 
think it was by the latter that the water got in. The buoyancy of 
the bags was not impaired in any way however. 

The compaimive weights, etc., of these bags were— 

Weight, Size. Cost. 

Es. 

(а) 3lbs. 6'x 22"' 2-8-0 Contents considerably 

wet» 

(б) 31bs. 5' x2'10'' 5-0-0 Contents damp (slight* 

ly so). 


(c) 31ba. 5'x2'10*^ 4-8-0 Ditto. 

(d) 6Ibs. 4'x2^i0*' 8-8-0 Contents practically 

dry. 

(a) retired from the contest as not up to standard. 

(d) retired, having completely demonstrated the truth of the 
proposition and its practical possibilities, but at the same time being 
put out of court on account of weight and cost. 

The question which now presented itself naturally was— if one 
N. khaki bag fflled^^dth saddieiy and kit will support a sowar, what 
wills such bags 
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The answer is given in the following experiments. The con- 
tends of each bag are shown in photo. No. 1 ; also a bag (filled) in the 


same photo ; photo. No. 2 shows the formation of the raft. 
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. In an experimeni not phj>togra|:ihe4, o Mh4 earrieil 
4 sowara in ririil orclor, or Iti sots of ^arldli'ry ; ostiioatesl weight 
about UOCHfe* nieris or HilO ilis, siolilfioy. tl-|e snim bags filltKl wilti 
grass, carried men with a large tb'ofioai'd. 

In |:iiwti>/No. ;} the 5 bags (snilrlle fillral) are carrying 15 sets of 


saddlery ■ or T50 Ibsy The weight ofa set of saddlery ateraged;50 
the weight of ■ a bag filled with saddlery : and..ttien%'ki;l a¥^^^^ 
SOlbs. 

• The smaller capaeily in this' iriatanee is owing to the lo&s in balk 
■of some bags due to bad -filling and tight tohio,^— s6ey)boto .Na-.S 
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with not much to spare. The bags vvei^ not so full of grass as on 
the previous occasion when 8 men were carried with a large freeboard. 

It is evident that the load which can be carried varies f^iccording 
to the way the bags are packed and lashed, and that although grass 
filled bags will carry double the number of men that saddle filled 
bags will carry, yet they wdll not carry double the number of sets of 
saddlery. The reason probably is that 8 men can distribute their 
weight over the whole area of the raft, whereaxS 30 sets of saddlery 
will not go easily on to the raft, and the weight gets into a pyramid 
on the centre. Therefore before calculating a full load on grass 
filled bags it would be as well to adopt the lower figures of men or 
saddlery ; or to experiment with a longer and broader raft in order to 
ascertain its maximum capacity. 

A Native Cavalry squadron consists of 120 saddles. To allow 
^ margin of safety I calculate 6 bags per 

in 120 bags. The remaining 3 squadrons of the regiment can utilise 
these rafts to ferry their saddlery and arms and kit over in turn* 
The amount to be ferried over them for each squadron is— 

Saddlery ... ... 120x50 lbs. ... 6>000 

Men*s kits and ammunition 1 20 x 30 lbs. ... 3,600 
Rifles, sword and lances ... 120 x 20 (rather less) 2,400 

Total 12“^Ibs, 
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Referring to photo. No. H the luiul there are 750 lbs. on 5 bags, 
hence a load of 000 lbs. on 0 bags is on the safe side. Each raft then 
can take^ — 

6 sets of saddlery ... ... 800 lbs. 

() sets of kit and ammunition ... ISO „ 

() sets of arms ... ... ... 120 ,, 


Total 600 lb.s. 

Each of 8 squadrons can get over in one journey, loading their 
complete kit on one side, swimming their horses and unloading the 
kit on the other. Similarly one troop out of 4 can carry over the 
kit of 8 troops in one journey on 5 rafts, each raft having a 
minimum carrying capacity of 600 lbs* 

^ ^ The question of carriage for these bags 

TransportandwexgUt. ^ ^ ^ 

I propose to substitute one bag (weight 3 lbs.) for each rubber 
waterproof sheet (weight M lbs ), carried by Regulation in First 
Line Transport for each fighting man. 

The bag is more useful as a ground sheet than the waterproof 
sheet is, from the fact that the bag would 
be useful to sleep in during wet weather. 

The price of each bag would be probably no more than that of 
^ ^ the waterproof sheet issued on field service, 

but if it were more, the advantages seem to 
warrant the expenditure. 

In the various experiments the bags have been torn, and have 

occasion been repaired by the regi- 
mental Moochies ” in the workshop. In 
the first experiment with grass filled bags, one bag used had a hole 
in it, which had been torn half an hour before when rafting with 
saddlery. 

As each unit only requires one-fourth of its bags at one time for 
actual rafting, it is sufficient if that number of intact bags are forth- 
coming when required* » 

In a swift running stream with rocky bottom, it might be 
advisable to use double the number of bags, putting one bag inside 
another, thus reducing the result of tear considerabljr. 

I have not experimented with the bags for bridging purposes, 

piers would doubtless make an excellent 
emergency bridge for infantry for tactical purposes, for an 
unexpected crossing at a selected spot, the cavalry moving rapidly to 
the pace, and having the bridge ready by the time the infantry 
arrived. 




“CO-OFEIUTION OP THE INDIAN AEMY AND NAVY. 
By M.4JOH W. H. Brown, 10:iBn Maharatta Lwht Infantry. 
The Burinese War, 1824— 1836. 
n. 

[Continmd from the Jvdy Journal^ 

The Iloyal ft»d Indian Navies .saw a good deal of aorvicr* during 
the Firat Burmese War, but as full accounts exist it is only nceoss.ary 
to refer to the princijal occasions on which they co-operatt-d. 

At the conitnencement of the war the .ships gave valuable aid 
at the, capture of Rangwn. During the operations near Kemmei). 
dine the Burmese employed fire rafts against the fiittilia, but these 
were successfully dealt with by the crews. 

At the attack on Kammayat the boats covered the landing of 
the troops by bringing a heavy fire to bear on the stockaties, and 
gave similar assistance at the subsequent capture of Tavoy and 
Mergui. 

The following account of some fighting which took place at 
Cheduba in February 182518 typical of Burmese tactics. The first 
misfortune was due to placing confidence in native guides who 
wilfully led the column astray. At first the trooj)a met -with a 
fair measure of success; but after several hours’ hard jungle fighting 
they found themselves unable to advance any further and, fatigued 
and without water, were five miles from their boats, with the enemy 
on every aide and with communications absolutely cat. There was 
nothing for it but to fight their way back to the boate, the Burmana 
occupying every position as soon as it was vacated and keepinsg up 
an inceasant fire upon the troops, while, to add to the difficul- 
ties of the situation, the creeks which had to he crossed hod filled 
with the incoming tide, and it was not until after three houre’ hard 
fighting and marching that the force was enabled to re-embark. 

At the conclusion of the war the Royal and Indian Navies were 
includ^ in t^e vote of thanks passed By the House Commoia. 
in 1834 the Navy co-Kiperated at the capture of Karachi which did 
not prove a very onerous service. ^ 

The capture of Aden in 1839 is notable sa the fira^nquesfc 
by British arms during the reign of Queen Victom The o^po- 
ditioD was but a small one, but the results obtained were Mt of all 
nroportion to its size. The plan of campaign was that the ships 
shoSd bombard Sirah and the town while the troops were land^ on 
the eastern side. The Queen’s ships on the one side the Com- 
oii til© otiisr soon l)C|^n t?o (iomolisli tuO forl^iBc&trions* ,Ab 
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the Nerbudda ” were put on shore to assist in the land operations 
and while they were absent the ship grounded on a stake, and it 
a^as found necessary to pnt her ashore to repair the damage. An 
abattis and entrenchments were thrown up round her while the 
work was carried out. 

A notable undertaking was that of Commander Rennie of the 
“Zenobia” with an entirely naval force. Accompanied by Captain 
Fytche, the Deputy Commissioner, he left Bassein in the “ Nemesis” 
to operate against the Governor of that place. After nine hour s 
steaming it was found that the river was too shallow to proceed 
further. Six boats with 80 .seamen and a few guns therefore 
proceeded alone, and the following afternoon came up with the 
enemy, who, as usual, opened fire from the stockade on the banks 
but wWe soon driven off*. The boats continued their voyage, cutting 
through the rows of stakes. The enemy now retired to a village 
16 miles inland and, as the road was reported practicable, Rennie 
determined to follow them up. The guns had to be dragged by 
hand along the apology for a road and across paddy-fields. In the 
afternoon the advanced guard met and drove back the Barmans 
and Rennie bivouacked. Next day the force retraced its steps and 
in tow of the "Nemesis,” but soon found there was insufficient 
water for the steamer- After 13 hours’ rowing Lamena was reached 
and the boats halted for the night, taking due precautions to 
prevent a surprise. At midnight a report came that the Minghi’s 
force of 3,000 was in position 8 miles off. To prevent their escape 
all the reliable native allies were sent to work round their right. 
Two hours later the remainder of the force followed with the guns 
tied upon the axles of country carts. The enemy was found to 
have moved 8 miles further off. As the men were knocked up by 
their exertions and there was little fear of another immediate fighting 
the force halted and made a circuitous moonlight march, coming 
upon the enemy as they were cooking their morning meal The 
seamen arrived, unexpected, within 200 yards of them and opening 
fire soon put them to flight. The pursuit was continued for two 
hours, when the force, having effected its purpose, halted and then 
marched back to Lamena, having covered 30 miles in 16 hours- 

A subsequent naval expedition under another officer was not 
so successful Neglecting the precaution of covering their advance 
by scouts the force blundered up agaimst a stockade and the British 
were repulsed and forced to retreat with the loss of their guns. 


The Persian War. 

The occupation of Herat, in October 1856, by the Persians 
made it necessary for England to interfere ; and an expedition was 
consequently prepared at Bombay- Sir James On tram, who was in 
England at the time, was nominated to the chief command, but, 
pending his return, Major-General Stalker proceeded in command of 
the first division of 5,000 men. Sir Henry Leekc was, at his own 
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request, placed in command of the Indian Navy Squadron, thus 
superseding the Coniinodore in the Persian Gulf. Efchersey was 
very down-hearted in consequence and the supersession in all pro- 
bability caused him to take his life subsequently. 

The following were the ships of the Indian Navy employed in 
the war: — Assaye ” Falkland,” Semiramis,” ‘‘ Perooz,” “ Punjaub,” 
“ Ajdaha ” Berenice,” Victoria ” and Clive.” Twenty-three trans- 
ports were chartered and, in addition, the P. and 0. Company's 
» Precursor,” Pottinger " and “ Chiisan,” with three steamers of the 
Bombay Steam Navigation Company all in charge of Commander 
Macdonald, with a staff of Indian Navy officers as agents for trans- 
ports. Most of the troops were embarked at Bombay ; but H.M. 64th 
Regiment and the 20bh Bombay Native Infentry, stationed at 
Beigaum, were put on transport at Vingorla, the 3rd Cavalry at 
Porebunder and the 2nd Baluch Battalion, 2nd Europeans, and a 
battery of artillery at Karachi. On the 8th of November five ships, 
with a division of transports, sailed for the Gulf, followed on the 11th 
by the Clive ” with another division, and on the 13th and 15th by 
other ships. Part of the expedition touched at Muskat, and by the 
24th all had reached the rendezvous at Bandar Abbas. On the 
29bh the first of the three divisions of .transports arrived at Biishire, 
this being the first intimation the Governor received of the approach 
of the force. He at once inquired of Commander Jones as to the 
object and destination of the expedition. The General answered 
him by producing Lord Dalhousie's Proclamation of War. The 
Governor deigned to give no reply ; so on the 4sth of December the 
British flag was hoisted at Kharrack, under a Royal satute, after an 
interval of sixteen years. 

The occupation of Bushire was the first item in the programme; 
and the ships moved to a favoui'able landing place in Hallilah Bay, 
twelve miles south-east of the town. On the Ith of December the 
disembarkation began, under cover of the fire of eight gun-boats, 
which was directed on a body of the enemy in some date-groves who 
retired after some loss, including a chief. In two days the operation 
was effected without a hitch. On Sunday, the 9th, taking provisions 
for three days, the troops advanced against the strong fort of 
Reshire, four miles below Bushire. The “Assaye” opened fire at 
1,700 yards’ range, being unable to approach nearer, and then the 
troops stormed the position. Brigadier Stopford of the 64th and 
Colonel Malet, 3rd Cavalry, were killed, and three other officers were 
wounded. Commander Jones now proceeded to Bushire to summon 
the Governor to surrender, but the flag of truce was fired uj)on, and 
he returned to the fleet which had now arrived before Bushire. 

At 8 o’clock on the lOth of December the warships took 
up their positions off the town, while the army moved against it on 
the land side. A redoubt commanding the wells, from which Bushire 
obtained its water-supply, was shelled by some of the gun-boats, 
and its garrison driven into the town. The ships then engaged 
the defences and at noon, after four hours’ firing, the Persians 
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low€T€iI their mlmxm. After the i^itrrciwh^r the (governor and 
garri&m ^showecl i^oitie henitatioa in eviieuatiag the t^nvii ; hiit 
a reas-suriug iiyte, cotipkd with %hi^. that if they ilid net de 
so the Hhelliag waiiid be renewed in half an liuur, In'^itaied their 
inovernenty.' , The liovermir, after rendering up hin nword, warn 
graciously received by the Adiniral and General. At 4--3C) P.M., the 
British colom’s were hoisted on tht? Eesidency rtagstaC and at 
sunset the British gurriHiui moved iiiki the Umh The Governor 
was sent on boani the Punjaub ” as a prisoner. Sir Henry .Leeke 
sailed with the prisoner on the ‘‘Assaye” three ilays laU?r. While 
running down the Gulf uf Biessadore an x\rab chief eiune aboartl in 
offeiythe- services of his fcrik^ representing that they would prefer 
British rule to that of the Shah; at the same time* iufornung the 
Admiral that 3,000 Persian troops were near Lingah, c-onteuiplating 
an attack on the dejwt statiiiU at Bassadore. Sir Henry ceuitinued 
his voyage, and soon coining' opposite the Persian camp opened upon 
it with his .gmm The enemy replied ; but shell caused much havaKi 
in their camp and they sooii' retired. The *VPiinjaiib"" was left 
to safeguard Bassadore and a : force of Marines was, entrenched on 
the shore. 

Sir James Chitrain now arrived and, on the 17th of: January, 
with his staff stoted for the Gulf on the Semiramis/* ' A goiMi 
number of the transports had returned to Ifombay, and with fourteen 
others commenced to embark the second 'division of the 78th High- 


landers, 23rd and 26th Bombay Infantry, a Bight Infantry battalion, 
the 14th Bmgoons, 1st Sind florse, a titmp of ..Horse, Artillery iind 
two Field Batteries, all under the' command of Brigadier-General 
H. Havelock, C.B. The “ Semiramis*' reached’ Bushire omthe SCIth . 
of January, and Sir .James Outram mai'ched with his force on the 3rd' 
of Februaiy ancioccupied Bo,imjun, 46 miles from, Bushi.rfcs imoppt^- , 
ed. ■ The return march was commenced on the- 7tti; .and on ^the 
following morning the t wo armies met at K,htisEab, when the Persians 
were, defeated with^a loss of 700 killed; the Britiili losses "being 10 , 
killed and 62 wounded. 

Sir James Outram nowprafmrdi to attack .Mtihammam, where ’ 
13,000 Persians were assembled under the Shahmda. At the junc- 
tion of the Earun with the Shatt-al-Amb the enemy had erwied 
solid batteries, 20 feet, thick and 18 tk high, with heavy gum ^ in em- 
brasures commanding the latter riven Afc^thia time bofeh Oeneim} 
Stalker ' a,nd : Gommodore^' Elhersey auieide. Reinfor^.- 

menia now bep^n to arrive, and transports left in quick sneoession for 
the Shatt-abArab. General Jacob was left in command at Bushire. 
The position of the force was by no maana aecure# for it was known 
that a large force was within forty miles,, and might lake advantage 
of the absence of the main body ■ to make an attack* . By the 24th rf 
March the forc^ for the attack on Muhammara was md 

the ships, with the tmnsports in tow, moved up to wilhm four mdei 
of the forts, where the final arran^ments for the atl«k were 
From this point the enemy's defences were visible j and m strong 
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were they known to be that? the oftieers of the French frigate 
‘‘Sybilie/' who had jvist ionpecteil theiii expressed grave doubts as 
to the sufficiency of the force &)r the work in hand. Sir James Out- 
ram, after their capture, reported that everything that science and 
hard work could do had been done to prevent the passage of the 
Shatt-al-Arab. His plan of attack wiis that the ships of war should 
first shell the batteries and that, wffien the enemy's fire had been 
nearly subdued, the small steamers, with boats in tow, should pass 
rapidly upstream and land the troops two miles to the north, whence 
the attack upon the entrenched camp should be launched. 

On the night of the 24th March a boat, wdth muffled oars, 
proceeded up river to select the position for a mortar battery ; but 
found that the island wdiich had been sedected for the purpose was 
a swamp, and returned to the ships without having attracted attention. 
During the night a raft was made iiiuler Commander Rennie's Super- 
vision, for which a sad and speedy fate was prophesied by the 
Engineers, It was made of c^isks and booms, manned by the Bombay 
Artillery, and armed with two 8-inch and two 5| -inch mortars. The 
Comet towed it into position opposite the northern fort. 

The 25th of March was oecufued in transferring the troops to the 
boats, xit night the enemy placed some guns opposite the ships 
and opened fire ; but the Assaye s” 68-poiinders soon silenced them; 
The enemy kept up a fire all night, and some of their cavalry, in 
light blue iiniforin and white belts, were seen moving among the 
trees on the following morning, which broke cloudless and with just 
sufficient wind to make the conditions ideal for the gunners. The 
memof-war proceeded up to the attacb '‘'Ferooz,'' Semiramis/’ 
''Clive” ''Assayed' '' Ajdaha," " Ahctoria," and ''Falkland " were those 
engaged* The mortar raft opened fire at daybreak, at a range of 
l,0fX) yards, which was too much for the 5 1 inch. During the five 
hours their firing was kept up, it pitched over 100 shells in or around 
the forts. The other ships now took up a position at a range of 800 
yards, and opened fire, followed a little later by the '' Ferooz" and 
“ Assaye/Vwhich came into action 300 yards from the north fort, the 
strongest work, and began firing B-inch shell which were quickly 
replied to by the enemy. After one hour’s cannonade the '' Ferooz" 
and " Assaye " closed to within sixty yards of the works ; the remain-? 
der of the ships astern. The " Victoria " soon joined the other two: 
ships, but grounded and suffered much damage. At 10 the 
magazine in the north fort blew up, and three othem quickly followed 
suit, when the enemy’s fire slackened. The vvorks were completely 
silent by one o’clock, and the boats with the troops moved up as arrang- 
ed. The enemy now returned to their guns, and opened a fire with 
jingfflls and musketry, while in reply the ships fired grape and 
canister into the embrasures. Parties of seamen now landed and 
stormed the forts, the troops in the. meanwhile moving towards the 
entrenched camp, whence the enemy fled, leaving behind sixteen guns 
and their stores of all descriptions. The forts were a terrible sight, 
as a result of the bombardment, dead soldiers, dying horses, splintered 
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carriages, etc., all being heaped fcogether in confusion. The Persian 
army losfc *‘^00 killed, incliuling their leader Aga Jan Khan by their 
own confession, bud as the Shah metamorphosed the defeat into a 
victory no reliance can be placed on these figures. Havelock referring 
to this action writes — the Gentlemen in blue had it all to themseivtl 
and left us naught to do.” 

The British loss was ten killed and thirty woinifled. This was 
due, firstly, to Conjmander Rennie’s precaution in ranging trusses 
of hay round the bulwarks, which in the case of the Ferooz ” were 
found full of bullets in addition to 300 found buried in the ship’s 
sides ; and, secondly, to the fact of the close advance complelelv 
upsetting the Persian’s calculations and their aim at the same 
time. The north battery mounted 18 and the south 11 guns, and 
a smaller fort between the north battery and the town (S guns. 
The entrenchment, connecting this work with the fort, was crowded 
with men who kept up a heavy fire throughout the engagement. 
There were, in addition, several small batteries mounting a few guns 
on either bank of the stream. The force employed in working 
these batteries was formed of 600 regular gunners, assisted by the 
other arms of the service. 

Colonel Edward Lugard, C.B., the Chief of the Staff, wrote to 
Commodore Young ^‘expressing in warm terms the appreciation 
of Sir James Outram of the great service rendered by the Indian 
IS’avy, in reducing the strong batteries which the enemy had erected 
’ on the left bank of the Euphrates to defend their position at 
Mohamra, and so gallantly and efiectually performed by the armed 
steamers and sloops of war (naming them) with their brave crews, 
commanded by Captains Rennie, Selbs, Grieve, Manners, Adams, and 
Lieutenants Tronson and Worsley, that nothing wvas left for the 
army to do, after being conducted by the Navy past the silenced 
batteries, than to land and take possession of the enemy s entrenched 
camp.” The Government of India were very complimentary to the 
Indian Navy for the part they played in this operation. 

Sir James Outram now gave instnictions to Commander Rennie 
of Burma fame, to “ steam up to Ahwaz, and act with discretion 
according to circumstances.” 

Ahwaz is on the left bank of the Karun, one hundred miles 
above its junction with the Shatt-al-Arab. Near it two dams ai*e 
thrown across the river, through which the stream flows in rapids; 
the river here is only passable for boats drawing a few feet of water 
and, on account of the strength of the current, is a matter of diffi- 
culty even for them. At Ahwaz the river is about one hundred 
yards in width, with low islands in the centre of the stream/ As 
the Karun bends at this point the position is very strong, and at 
this time was defended by 7,000 Persians and numerous horsemen 
who occupied a ridge a few hundred yards from the bank. To solve 
the problem given him Rennie had 300 men from the 64th and 
78th Regiments, three steamers, three gun-boats, each carrying 
the 24-pounder howitzers, and three ship's boats with guns and 
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European crews. How Captain Rennie performeH this service is best 
described in the words of the desjuiteh : — - 

“I have much satisfaction in announcing to yon the eompiete 
success of the expedition which left Muhanirnara midday on 

the ^Oth of March, under the ernninand of CViptain Rennie, IiKluin 
^hxvy, and of which the political direction was committed to my 
(Captain Ivemball) charge. After quitting Mnhammara the first 
tinces we discovered of the enemy were at a point about thirty 
miles up the rivers to which our attention was directed by the 
remains of fires, shreds of clothing, etc., indicating a recent bivouac. 
There we anchored for the night, a little befinn sunset. About 
2 F.M. on the following day we again fell upon the track of the 
enemy, at Labaort-al-Humeyrah, where they appeared to have 
l>ivouacked in comparative order, and, having [larked their guns, we 
were enabled to determine their inind)er to he five. In our further 
progress towards Ismailiyeh, where we came to an anchor at 8 f.m.. 
we, for the first time, entered into conunimication with the inhabi- 
tants of the country, from whom we learnt that the Persian Army 
had passed' up the opposite bank on their way to Ah wax two days 
before, and that, at Siibaut, they buried Aga Jan Khan, killed at 
Mnhammara. Leaving Ismailiyeh at 6 a.m. on the 3Ist of March, 
we reached Oomarra about 3 P.M , where we ascertained positively 
that the Persian Army had reached Ah wax the previous morning. 
Time being of importance, the vessels resumed their progress to- 
wards Ahwaz, now distant only fifteen miles, at 3 a.m. on the 1st of 
April. At 7 ^Ye first observed the enemy’s cavalry vedettes {who 
retired at our approachj stretching along the right bank ; and 
having made good our advance to within miles of their position, 
we could clearly discern their battalions of infantry, with a large 
body of horse on the right flank, crowning a low range of hills’ of 
sandstone formation which trended westward in a direction at right 
angles to the river. Here, in the view of the Persian force, we 
overtook a boat carrying a disabled gun, and took possession. Some 
time was now occupied in reconnoitring the country, and there being 
reason bo believe either that Ahwaz had been totally abandoned, 
or was so weakly garrisoned as tu be liable a a 

attack upon the town was speedily determined on. 

The details of the plan will doubtless be reported to you by 
the naval and military commanders; but I may be pernutted to 
observe that its adoption fully justified the previous reputation of 
Captain Rennie for daring and intrepidity, while the judicious dis- 
position of the small force under the command of Captain Hunt, 
of H.M/s 78th Highlanders, insured its successful exeeutionv The 
gun-boats having taken up the position assigned to them under the 
shelter of an island within range of the enemy's camp, the troops 
landed, and wex^e formed up in a manner to assume the appearance 
of 1,500 men rather than 300, to which number they were in fact 
limited, and, at the same time, Captain Rennie proceeded in pei^on 
in the “ Comet ” to support the former, and, as far as possible, to 
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the i«M,re!i «>f Hie Ah we ;i*fuirie«el 'Hie hsi r4^ the 

encDiiy’H jhqiiefw evere h» r^Aire .*fi iJi'i.*' Heiifi hv4v, 'He* hatiii* 
linNH un llie gi'nihuiJIy e,|jNap|«;er^eh ^-lu* liMfir* later, 

when the ueefipatiuii ' ef [lie Umu h.ti.1 been elleeCesI, (leHCrhal the 
whole 'PerHiaH AnoyH.wiih their n^ar uet i^Ofl yarH?^ fhiiii 

m, in fn.1 retreat on iTi^efnl.. Among the w-heele4 %-ehideH ■ the 
|)ri.vate earriago' ul the Hliahj'aila wan a4i*.yiy I' 

net omit to tjienliim that twiere as ihe trofi|iHjn^eMT'e*hal.. the .(.memT 
iniileavofireil tii bring s gnu .to bear ' ori 'tjieMi, ' ouiVl,’ as ’of ten.; .thif 
^■teariy ;iini aeonrate tire - *>1 f4ie g'ini'-bo.at.s i^oinpebei.j lijm'ts* reflitH 
epiiish the attempt. i>o otir apprsmeh re tlitetowri, a: roimlier the 
uihubitatitH came.ieul t^eyteet aiH, -with prufiers'-of' -efitire- ^iiibtmHHitar- 
anil devotion teT tiie - British (h.n'eriinierit IHiev eandiirnoal jih tO' 
the ditlereat stores of gnuti aiiil Htorr, and iiirtfrer deliveieil np 
to ns *2di) shift* p, . Bcnno oO , inules, and 150 new stantl ' t»f arms 
in eases, and lia\dig' thiO' Ttnver mark, 'rht* shtatp, amis» and 
innies (hiptaiiv. Eeiiiikb .eanseil'' t»> he shipped on hi^ard of the 
steamers, bnt the grain 1 fiistribiite<l among tht* people and outside 
Arabs. ■ " ■ " ^ v 

Situated as they were lo a positifin remHrka,bly strmig by nature, 
the preeipitate^ retreat of the Persian xlrrny before a mere hiindfnl 
of British troops mn only ho expkineil by the panic inspired by 
the flefeat at Miihammara, by their inaldlity, from the wanifc of 
boats, to etfeet the passagtf of the riv<*i\ by the bold front asstuuetl 
by the expedition, and, linalljT by the tact, which would have 
weighed probably with beth^r troops thaiuhemselves, igiiomefc of onr 
dehcieiicy in held guns, that the oeeupation of Ahwaj?; enabled iis to 
turn their Hank, and thus effeetually to take their ponitiott. The 
advantages oecurriog to m cammt, I think, be over-raied. Alreafiy 
had they cornineneed tTTenfcrench theruselves, and had made arrange- 
ments for the arrival .of reintbrcemeiits, and for the supply of 
stores and provisions from. Shuster and Di'/iii! ; as it is, the h>ss 
of their grain ■ at Ahwaz, 'which in the interim wotihi have 
maintained the army for 15 or' 20 flays, will not only tcaaision 
much loss and suffering on their retreat^ but, by driving them 
to At distance,, will destroy their political status in the eonntry, 
and,. for the present at least, deprive them of any eontrol over the 
ixihabitantsA 

The country traversed by this expedition wiis the ancient Suskna 
through which Alexander marched un his return from_^ Imibi* The 
feme returned to Muhaminam on the 4th of April and Caplaia Hunl 
thus wrote its epitaph :— * Thus cteed the o|>eratiims of a most sue- 
' eessfid raid, adding another laurel to the gallant sribr who conducted 
it; and the little party, both blue and red jackets,,^ arid of all arms, 
associated on the service (especially on the * Comet*) sep^wtei with 
regret and will not readily hwgefc the expedition up the Karuiou** 
Hunt died of cholera in Monghyr during the Mutiny. The emicinsion 
tif Peace at Paris einh’d this war and many complimenl^iry ottiers 
were passed. 
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OCCUPATIOX OF PerIM. 

Though hardly pcrhajKS to be clasvsified as au expedition, and 
although 110 fighting was entailed, it may be of interest to record the 
history of the occupa tion of Feriin as a coaling station. The French 
were the first to land on the island in 1738 after the bombardment 
of Bloeha. The British sent a small squadron with 300 troops in 1700 
and took formal possession on the 5th of May. In September however 
it was again evacuated, i)artly on account of water difficulties, and 
partly because in those days no guns were of sufficient range to 
command the Straits. Steam navigation in the Red Sea in the 
meanwhile greatly increased and it was considered advisable to erect 
a light-house to inake the island more easily visible. We were only 
just in time for the same idea was passing through the minds of 
*the French. An Americim brig was the first to give us an inkling 
of the project and Brigadier Coghlan, who commanded at Aden, did 
not allow the grass to grow under his feet. He had repeatedly 
pointed out the strategical importance of Perim, whose harbour will 
contain a squadron of ironclads. Early in January 1857 the “ Mahi ” 
was msfcructed to quietly take possession without any fuss, and to 
take 50 Sappers to put up the required buildings and act as a 
garrison. The story may best be told in Sir William Coghlan^s 
own words: — 

Our final occupation of Perim would take us backto I7i)l), 
ca period to which your question does not refer. You mean the 
re-occupation in January 1857, that term being employed diplom- 
atically, as giving some colour to our proceeding. In reality we had 
no legal claim to the island either in 1799 or 1857 ; we occupied 
and re-occupied. Now with regard to my share in the second occu- 
pation, I am familiar with some of the stories which are current as 
to its mode, and I have several times, when an unusually extravagant 
one htis come before me, half z^esoived to spoil it by stating the facts, 
for I chafed under the imputation of the clever trick with which 
I was credited, but this good resolution was never carried out, and 
my alleged smartness continues as the stock story related on board 
every steamer that passes the Straits, with divers variations accord- 
ing to the imagination of the narrator. Now, as I shall show, there 
was no trick at all in the proceeding, wffiich was one of prompt and 
(I may say it) of intelligent action, and nothing more. Under the 
title of ** Political Resident and CoinmandanV’ I administe^^^ 
the Government of Aden from 1854 — 63. During the years 1855-56, 
the French were remarkably busy in the Red Sea ; they had their 
vessels of war poking about eveiy nook and corner of its southern 
end, in search of a suitable spot for a settlement* They tried the 
Camarans first, afterwards the village of Obokh and various other 
places I do not now remember. Of course it was my duty to keep 
a watchful eye on their proceedings, and to ' report them to 
Government. I was anxious about Perim. It would have been a 
great *nunlificatiou to the British Goveniment to have had the 



I French Hag flying there. Hence I addressed the Government at 

Bombay in urgent terms. I have no copy of my letter, but a private 
letter of Lord Elphlnstone to me, dated Biunbay, the ivd of October 
1856, says: — “ Your report about Perim is also a most interesting one, 
and I have sent it home by this mail to the Secret Committee, Avith 
I a very strong vecommeudatiou that we may be allosved to occupy 

I the island, which, in the event of the ship canal being made through 

I the Isthmus of Suc/i, must become a place of very great importance.” 

I There you have the origin of the re-occupation (as we termed it). 

5 On the 17th of December 1856 Lord Elphinstone wrote me a confi- 

I dential letter, enclosing the Secret Committee’s despatch in reply, 

I directing the occupation, which was accomplished, I think, on the 

I 12th of January 1857, by Lieutenant Templer, in the “'Mahi.” But 

f during the interval (the 3rd of October 1856 and the 12th of 

' January 1857) I was made uneasy by a report, from reliable sources, 

I that a" certain French brig-of-war was preparing to start from 

Reunion, for the purpose of taking possession of Perim! And sure 
, enough on the 10th or llth of January 1857, that vessel arrived at 

Aden just as Templer v:as about to leave for the island, under the 
' instnictions which I had already issued to him on the authority 

of the Government at Bombay and the despatch of the Secret Com- 
mittee. Instantly I packed him off, and the thing was done. 

I The French Captain made no communication to me as to Perim ; 

all he said was that he was going to the Red Sea, and had put into 
x\den to repair some damage he had sustained in a gale off Guarcle- 
fui. But for this accident, he would probably have passed Aden 
and got to Perim before Templer got there in the Mahi ”1 The 
jS' isus ” was a heavy brig of eighteen guns (sailing only). She had 
sprung her bowsprit and foremast, and required some iron forgings, 
which could not be made on board. I cheerfully gave all the assist- 
ance asked for. I went off to the vessel and arranged that my 
[ arsenal should forge the iron bands according to model, and I had 

the satisfaction of seeing the Frenchman dismantle his wounded 
spars for the necessary repairs. 

There you have, very briefly, the bare facts, with none of the fun 
of the various stories which have sprung out of them. The dinner 
to the French Captain and officers may have been given, though 
I have no particular recollection of it, but it is likely they did dine 
V with me; and as to the champagne, that also is likely, as I always 

^ kept a good brand. But there is no foundation for the story that 

I tirsti intoxicated my guest, and then pumped '' him, and sent off 
at dead of night to forestall him ! In reality, Perim was not named 
between us. 1 had accomplished my object, and was satisfied, and 
the Frenchman was too late r In due rime the little garrison was 
located, the requisite buildings erected, provisions supplied, and a 
.r light house built. Perfidious Albion got soundly abused for a 

’ rime, till her perfidy was obliterated by some other occurrence, and 

Perim remains a British possession- The Royal Navy had nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. Captain Pullen, in the Cyclops/’ 
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visited the harbour and surveyed it, after we had occupied it and 
settled it ourselves; he made a pas.sing reference to the survey 
which the officers of the Indian Navy had already completed, which 
was the survey made by Lieutenant Lamb, of the Elphinstone;’ 

I at my request. 

The Indian Mutiny. 


During the Mutiny the Indian Navy rendered much import- 
ant service. 

For a considerable time the seamen formed one-third of the 
European garrison of Fort William, and supplied detachments for 
other important posts, from which the military had been with- 
drawn. 

Others were formed into Police brigades, serving under officers 
of the Bengal Marine. 

^ Important services were performed at Dacca on the 22nd of 

! November 1857 by No. 4 detachment and two armed pinnaces 
under Lieutenant Lewis of the ‘"Punjaub”; the detachment numbered 
85 seamen under five officers, and their commander being imbued 
with strong military instinct had them in first rate order. 

On the night of the 21st of November intelligence was received 
that the 34th Eegiment had mutinied at Chittagong, and had 
marched off, apparently to join the 73rd at Dacca. Accordingly 
Mr. Carnac, the Collector, called a council of war, chiefly composed 
of civilians, to decide what was to be done. Lieutenant Lewis was 
present, and it was arranged to disarm the sepoys the next morning. 
The volunteers were ordered to meet at the Bank at 4 o’clock on 
Sunday morning. The position was critical as the sepoys numbered 
V 300, supported by 50 native artillerymen with two field-pieces and 
I plenty of ammunition. The great stand by was the detachment 
I of sailors, who were a fine and trustworthy body of men, well-com- 

j manded, well-drilled, and full of spirit and confidence They were 

^ armed with the Enfield rifle, and three months' training had rendered 
them remarkably efficient. Still the odds against them were four 
t to one, and they would need all their confidence and pluck. 

' The volunteers, composed of Englishmen, Armenians and Eura- 

j sians, were a useful lot and possessed of plenty of spirit 

Thirty volunteers had assembled soon after the appointed 
hour. At a distance of 100 yards was the sepoy guard over the 
: treasury, and at double their distance, the sailors’ barracks* One 

mile separated the civil skition from the sepoy lines and between 
4 them lay the city, with its fanatical Muhammadan population. The 
I treasuiy guard was speedily and quietly disarmed, and the volun 
I took their place and preveated them from leaving the precincts. 

! The sailors, with a few civilians and volunteers, proceeded to the 

i' Lai Bagh, in the hope of catching the sepoys napping. It was 

: * a large garden, containing many pahlm buildings, some of which 
' were utilised barracks by the sepoys. Upon a broad embank- 
ment were built seveml barmeks, loop-holed for intiskefcry, and 
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(.M'Mtuiirifidiog a !j^?.l^•l|U(..? and Umih in the iy>ntr»e Th»‘r<? win’e he^ide^ 
H*;‘veni] iHiMeenpied barrui'kn and thi? h«H|jit'ah a!! .shN>rti<( far dedenee. 
ilrnvytlve newn leaked in unkue^wtE I'ait the '^epsH'H ^juite 

|aY‘pan:*d t«fr the visit, and were drawn np lo lifite ready te ree(dve the 
saih,»rs. Ihe ui'.>s<|iie, which feriiieil their centre, was-f .stroftii^Iv liehk 
t4u;‘ tw’u gluts bidiv'^ nianked ill rear. 

trhe Oflieer ihi^iiunaiidiiig the Nhirive hitkiUay uisrl the lieiite- 
nunt in euHimaiid of the Artillery, wmitforward to [forsiiade the men 
to lay d.‘>vvir their arras; hiit before they had gom* fhra vtdiey shoiveii 
thciu the hitiiity <d’ the attempt, The sailors, who had foriaed line, 
with the lanvitzerH on their left, replied ^lirha volley ufneli did great 
■exe(Mifit>n. Ilie cirder was nmv given to ehargty hut the sepoys 
nislusl to oecnpy the hurraeks, espetaally those i.ai the lanhankment 
'Fhe sailnrs lolh.wetl ami plied their bayonets frt*eh\ biu tin* Pamiies 
Ixdtt'd and sought the rover of the loopdioled walls. Another party 
attaek«*«.! tire niosque and tomb, while tht^ hiiwiti<erH engaged the 
n-pounders. Many sepoys were killetl in this jmrt of the garden, 'the 
sailors relying upon tlie eold stetd. Quarter was not askrsi ^tr offer- 
ed, it was-ffghfe to the death with "‘Cawnpre’' ringing in their ears. 

After half-ari-honr’s stiff* fighting the buildings were carried, 
though not without cofisidenrhle loss, ehieHy ineurred while leaving 
the barracks on the ernhankmeni. The sepoys now gathered for 
their last stand round the Ibpiriinder which’* was stili in action; 
and the sailors, reforming tehind the embiinknimt. prejmred to 
charge down upon them. ' MivAlayo, who was awarded the Victrjfia 
Gross 'for his gallantry, led twenty of his men on full s{>eed direct 


for the gun. At the same moment the party from the mosc|Ue 
appeared upon the sepov’s left dank when they abiindoned the gtm. 


appeared upon the sepoy’s left dank when they ahiindoned the gun, 
which was turned upon them, and fled* 

In less than three-quarters of an hour the sailors h^Rl beaten 
four times their number' out of a very strong '^position. Forty-one 
sepoys were found dead in the La! Bagh,; while the sailom lost three 
killed and sixteen woundeti ■ The station wm now eoimdered jier- 
fectly safe, as it was, not antici|)ated . that the Chittagong regiment 
ivould desire to share the fate of their friends. Still every precau- 
tion was taken, and both saikOT and voiuntears were kept in reading 
to turn out- if required. , The sepoys, however, had had enough, and 
fled into the wilds of Bhutan.- The three prisoners who had b«?e*n. 
taken were duly tried by a drum-head auirt martial and hanged. 

In February 1859 Lieutenant I^wis was ordered to Dibrugarh 
to act against :the, Abor hillmeu ; his detachment mimber^Hi two 
officers and ' sixty 4wo seamen, lire remainder ^of the ^ force ivas 
composed of thirty -five of the Assam Local Artillery with two 12-* 
poiiudere and two mortars ; 150 men of the 1st Assaim Light rnfentiy 
battalion ;.and 150 auxiliaries. The whole was tmdei At ^mmand 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Hannas, Assam Light Infantry, and the follow- 
ing is his report of the operations:—*' I have the honour to a^naint 
you that the expedition under my command reached the vicinity of 
Pashee Ghat on the 26th instant and on the 27th instant (FebraaryX 
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I procooiltMi from that p',‘int with a party tu the attack of Paj^lo^e 
aad the fidjoining Meyong Abor village of Ftiirukang, which wns 
efflicfeuaily carried out, arid these two posifciruis tfikiui find coniplecely 
destroyed by 4 P.At. o^hen 1 refenriied to the eiunp, established <at 
Pashee Ghat. I beg to state that the resistance matle by the Abors 
to our advance was most nbstirnifce and determined : which they 
were tuiabled to do through their thorough knowledge of the gm:>und, 
their peculiar skill as marksmen and their formidable barricades 
and stockades, eleven in number, from the river bank, nine of 
which the enemy defended, and in three instances it was necessary to 
use a l2«poumief arVi^p.vioq gun to open the way for the assault. 
The enclosed list of killed and wounded will sho\v that we had to 
contend against a formidable eneiuy, armed with a po\verful weapon 
in skilful hands; the sti\>ng nature of the defences keeping the 
attacking party unavoidably exposed, not only to the fire froin the 
front, but froiu both tonks\ and froru trees and heights occupied by 
the enemy. However, all went down before the gallantry of the 
troops. The village of Rornkang and three strong positions were 
earned at the point of the bayonet by our gallant band of Europeans, 
Indian Navy, and the advance guard, under Lieutenant Lewis and 
Davies, with Mr. Midshipman Mayo. The position of Fashee was 
taken by Major Reid and myself, the main body of native troops, 
with the local artillery and a 12-paunder howitzer gun. In such 
jungle positions, and with the prevailing pracbice of carrying their 
wounded/ the loss of the enemy cannot be ascertained; but they 
muat have suffered considerably, partieiilarly in the defence of Rom- 
kang, where the conflict was hai\d-to-hand. I beg leave to express 
my utmost satisfaction with the conduct of the troops engaged, 
European and native. I would especially notice for your infor- 
mation, and that of the Eight Honourable the Coiumander-in-Chief, 
the very gallant conduct of the Indian Naval Brigade, under Lieute- 
nant Lewis, I.N., with Lieutenant Davies and Mr. MidvShipman 
Mayo, LN. Lieutenant Lewis had a narrow escape, an arrow fired at 
a very short distance lodging in his cap pocket. Lieutenant Davies, 
who gallantly led the advance guard throughout the whole of the 
openrtions of the day, was, l am sorry to say, severely hit in the left 
breast and left arm. Mr Midshipman lilayo also, a gallant young 
tad, who uras prominently forwarf on all occasions, was .slightly 
wounded in the finger. I beg to report that the conduct of these 
officers was most gallant and exemplary.*' Tlie fighting was undoubt- 
edly very severe* as witne.ss the lo the small party of seamen 
alone losing four killed and twenty-one wounded, chiefly by arrows, 
the barlK3 of which were steeped ia aconite poison. The path at the 
foot-hills was planted with small poisoned stakes, and the 

elephants e^urrying the mountain gum and ammunition were lamed 
by these.. Twenty-two villages were represented in the fight which 
would give the enemy a strength of over 1,200. Lieutenant Lewis 
was so much impressed by their fighting qualities that he gave as 
his opinion that should any subsequent operations become necejssary 
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European troops would have to be employed. Beyond complimentary 
orders Lieutenants Lewis and Davies obtained no rewards for their 
services. 

The presence of the sailors at Dibrugarh was evidently grati- 
fying to the inhabitants for at the time one of them wrote ' to a 
Bengal paper as follows : — '' At present we feel tolerably secure, as 
there are upwards of 150 men of the Naval Brigade in the province 
fifty-six of whom are at this station. Nearly all the men have 
ponies such as they are, and at all hours of the day you can see 
them galloping madly about at a neck-or-nothing pace. The 
Kutcherry has been converted into a temporary barrack for their 
accommodation, at one end of which they have fitted up a theatre. 
I attended a performance there the other night and was not a little 
amused: the women’s parts are taken by huge, strapping, broad- 
shouldered he-fellows, with anything but feminine voices. However 
ill the jungle one is not disposed to be over- fastidious. We have no 
ballet as yet, but I do not despair of our attaining even that last 
touch of civilisation. 

The extra men, to make up the 150, had been sent up by 
Government, at the request of , the tea-planters, on account of the 
threatening aspect of the Assam Light Infantry. 

Prior to the expedition referred to above Lieutenant Davies 
had undertaken an expedition against the Abors. His force consisted 
of a party of seamen and 115 Gurkhas of the Assam Infantry 
under Captain Lowther. The expedition proceeded 20 miles up the 
Dehony in canoes when they landed, and attacked and burnt a 
village which offered a stout resistance, throwing poisoned arrows 
and spears and rolling down boulders which were, tied with strips 
of bamboo, and let loose on the invaders underneath. The force 
was in a critical position, for the enemy communicated with one 
another by signal; never exposing themselves, and rolling down the 
rocks at |^the proper moment. The detachment was without food 
for 48 hours, and encamped among the boulders by the riverside. 
There was no respite at night, and in the morning Davies found his 
coat, which he had placed on the top of his rifle, riddled by arrows. 
To lure the enemy from the jungle he lay in ambush with a few 
eraekshots, and sent on the remainder of his foiee. This strafee- 
gem succeeded, for the enemy came out into the open and paid the 
inevitable toll. The British suffered several casualties on this 
occasion, and Davies did a plucky act by sucking the poison from 
the wounds of some of his men who had been struck. The Abors 
suffered severely and it was ascertained that sixty-four were killed 
and many wounded. 

One of the first detachments landed for service in Calcutta was 
drawn from the ^‘ Auckland;' of China fame, and was commanded 
by Lieutenant Carew. It consisted of one hundred sailors and 
Marines— Bombay Artillerymen— with Midshii^men Brownlow of the 
** Auckland and Ootgrave of the “ Serairamis,*V and proceeded to 
Barrackpore, where it was attached to the ’20th Horse field-battery. 
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One of Carew’s first duties was to disarm the native artillerymen of 
the battery, and then he sat to work to drill his men. He lays I 
felt quite at honae with the battery, but the 120 horses belonging to it 
I left entirely in the hands of their captain, who wiis attached to the 
battery with me, and it was agreed between ns that he should drill 
and mancieuvre when limbered up, but when imlimbered for action I 
should take command, being the senior officer.” The two officers 
subordinated professional jealousies to the public weal, and worked 
together with praiseworthy unanimity. Subsequently a bullock 
battery was given him in exchange, as the English drivers were too 
heavy for the horses, and apparently the latter quickly discovered 
the difference for they soon got rid of their riders. 

It was an anxious time for all until the arrival of H, M.’s 84th 
Eegiment and other troops from China. Carew writes of this 
period Very many an anxious night have I spent by my battery 
ready in a moment to limber up and march against the men whom 
we all knew were only waiting the signal to attack us. Now all 
anxiety was past, and stern retaliation upon those who caused it, 
was left for my battery to make ; but even while I admitted the 
justice of the punishment, I could not bub feel admiration for the 
coolness and courage displayed by the men who, lashed to my guns, 
with the port-fires lighted ready at the word to destroy them, could 
await that moment without the play or twitch of a nerve or muscle 
iu face or body. On the second occasion of my having to execute 
some of the native officers, while waiting for the conclusion of 
General Hearsey*s address to the assembled troops, one prisoner, 
lashed to the gun nearest to me, said in calm tone, * Sir, may I speak 
to the Adjutant of my regiment?' I immediately despatched one of 
the gun s crew to make known his request. IJpoa the Adjutant 
aniving, he thanked him for coming, and said, ‘ There are some rupees 
due to me for pay, will you send them to my wife ? ' mentioning her 
village. To which the Adjutant replied, * No ; all property of a 
mutineer is forfeited to Government/ ‘True,' said the prisoner, 
‘but this was due before I became a mutineer/ The next moment 
I saw the signal firom the Major of Brigade, and gave the word that 
sent him to eternity/' 

In April 1858, Lieutenant Carew received leave to proceed up 
country, and was ordered to join Brigadier Corfield, who was operat- 
ing in the Jagdaspur district. His force consisted of 110 sailors, 
with the same midshipmen as at Barrackpore, with two 9-pounders 
and two 5i-inch mortars. The first hundred and twenty miles 
was performed hy rail, and for the remainder carts were provided 
for the baggage. The rebels were very active and had recently 
defeated a British force of 140 men of H. M/s 35th Begiment, 
50 European sailors of the Bengal Marine with two guns, and 200 
Sikhs under Captain Le Grand, commandmg the troops at Ari‘ah. 
The force was seized with panic in the jungles and returned to 
Arrah, having lost 141 Europeans, including three officers, and three 
guns and ammunition. The Sikhs alone behaved well. On Lieu- 
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tmmt (,;araw8 arrival al Armh im found th^re If. M/» fills 
Roginamt, half ^a battery of Royal Artillery, a portion of Caplin 
Peol^H Naval Brigade, under Li«*ntenant' Hay, R.N^, tml .some Sikh 
eavalry and infantry. Sir Edward Lngard pn^pared eo-ni.^erate 
withCorfield and on. the 6th of May eleated the rebek out of Jagdas- 
puF. On the l lth another combined attack wm maiie upon them, 
which is thus tiescri!>ed hy Brigadier CcnfieId:-*“ I have the honour 
to rej:iort for the' information <.d Brigadier-Oeneral Sir Edward ' 
Lngard, K.ikB., that; yesterday, after I hail detai*hed tny cavalry, 
and two Impounder guns of the Royal Artdlery , with ymi, on hearing 
firing in the direction of Jutt-owra, I immedkfctdy pnweded wdlh 
the following force towards the jungle:—!!. M«k fith Regi-* 
snent, with drafts, 750 strong ; Itsdian Naval Brigade, . two 9- 
pounders, one 5| inch mortar, and 110 men; Sikh'. Battalion, 60 ■ 
men. After advancing about two .miles, and just at the entrance' of 
tbe jnngk^ the tmemy O'pinied fire upon me,, on which I advanced 
three companies of infantry in skirmishing order, and opened fire with . 
my guns. After eonsidenible, opposition,. 1 brought 'up my right 
shoulder, driving the rebels tmvards my left, in tmv direction .yon 
had proceeded in with the cavalry and' artillery : all .firing cm my ■ 
right then ceased, as . I had arranged wdth you that I- shoiild not' 
advance ' into the j'ungla unless I, heard long continued firing' in the 
Jutfcowra direction.. 1 .then Imite'i to watch' the outlets of the 
jungle on this s.id6 ; about half-amhour ^.fterwarda the re'bek again, 
appeared in', force,: moving from emr left .towi'mie. the' pcjiitioa .t^^^ 
first occupied, '■ On .this I advanced, and reinforcing, the skirmishers, 
closeil round the village and stormed it. ' 'The' rebels 'Ihen 'retreated' 
into, other villages close at hand. I pursued them steadily, .burning 
each village m I took it . At sunset I recalled my skirmishers, and 
wjvs returning to' camp, when the Brigadier-tlenerari. nie&s.age to 
advance on Juttowra reached me. I have the^ honour to encltm^ a.. 
re-turn of - my casualties ; it is im|K'mible to 'estimate' .■corre'Ctly 
loss .of. the "rebels, but I \mv& -every reason "to believe it 'most ha'va 
.been heavy, more |mrticularly on my left. . ' I ■ beg to state that 1 
have every reason to be- salkfied with 'the conduct of the officara and 
men engaged 'both - with ■ the', 'infantry under Major -Slrattom H.. 
M.’s 6th, Eegiment, and the Indian Naval Brigade, under lieutenant' 
Oarew, -worked their guns admimbly/"^ 

Lieutenant Caraw, in his repri to 'Captain. Campbell, 'atato 
that his guns were in action for four hours, his force havmg marched 
14 miles under a burning '.:8uii, and before there was time to get a 
meal, ' started off again* The .detachment lost three ^ men from 
exposure. The heat of the Indian suuimer caused much sickness and, 

' among" others, Lieutenant Carow was invalided. Brigadier Corfield, 
in forwarding the proceedings of the Medical Boar4 wrote:—** I have 
this opportu.nity o-i requesting that on the expiration of Mi leave. 
Lieutenant Carew may be allowed to take commami of the party ho 
has left here, as he has proved himself both a most useful and 
zealous officer, and Ms men are in a fine state of disoiplme*^ 
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A (ktachment of 40 mm and two ginis, under Coinmandex' 
Bat6^ remlemi good .service at Bnxar, in August 1858. Jlajor Carr, 
Madras Bifles, reported as fallows :— On the llth of August, having 
been called on by Captain Broome, commanding Doomraon, for 
assiatanee, aa a large body of rebels were moving on this post, I 
immediately sent oft‘ a troop and a half of the military train, in 
all 50 sabres, and 120 Sikh cavalry, under Lieutenant Kyall, the 
whole eoiimianded by Captain Xasou, Military Train ; I proceeded 
myself during the night with two companies of the 84th, on ele- 
phants, and 50 Madras On the ! 2th the enemy, said to be 

from 1,500 to 2,000, BOO of whom were sepoys, were reported to me 
to be posted in and around the village of Chowgain, about six miles 
off. I went out of Doomraon a short way in their direction, but 
finding the coinitfy so diffcuilt for cavalry, for it was ail enclosed, 
and having in all only about 150 in (an try, of whom 100 only were 
Eiiropeans, I returned, and sent into Biixar for the two Naval 
Brigade guns, which, with one other company of the 84fch, arrived 
at 12 at night; this they were enabled to do by the fortuitous 
presence here of some bulloeks and some drivers of the Bengal 
Artillery/ which have been detained here by the closing of the 
coramunications. Thus remforced, on the morning of the 13th, 
cOs soon as I could get certain mformation of the rebels, I marched 
out in the direction of the enemy on the Chowgain road. When 
about four miles out, the rebels were reported in front, advancing 
in three large bodies; on reaching the end of the enclosures I saw 
one large tody posted in a tope behind rising ground, about 400 
yards on my left front ; I had a company of the 84th extended 
on that dank, and then advanced the guns which Captain Batt 
skilfully brought up. On the skinnishers advancing/ the enemy 
began to retire, they were 500 or 600. Captain Batt then 
fired three shells at them, the hist of which, set for 1,200 yards, fell 
amongst a number of them, killing two and wounding two others ; 
this sent them on flying/ Just as I began to advance on this body, 
word was brought to me that a body of 700 sepoys, and 150 so- 
wars were passing my right flank to get round in my rear; I sent 
Captain Niison with his men to stop them, which he did eventually, 
as he did everything entrusted to him. As soon as I saw the 
rebels in front clear off, I retired along the road with two companies 
of the 84th, and half the Aladras Eifles, to dislodge the rebels from 
a village they had seized. On the approach of the gun, etc., they 
all fled, throwing away their clothes and shoes. Knowing that a 
third body was working round on my flank, I could not venture yet 
to let the cavalry pursue; indeed I was told that the body on the 
left were getting round to Doomraon. I had sent a troop of Sikh 
cavalry to stop them some time before, and they were reported to 
me as having halted, and I afterwards heard that, on . the report of 
the first gun, they went towards Arrah, plundering on the way" 

On the 27th of September 1858, Acting-Blaster Chicken gained 
the YXetoria Cross. Brigadier Douglas, C.B., was keeping up the 
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communications on the Grand Trunk Eoad, west of Dinapore. On 
the 27th of September a small column, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Turner, had halted at Khurona for breakfast. Mr. Chicken, who 
happened to be in the vicinity, on his way to Buxar, attached him- 
.self to the cavalry under Lieutenant Baker which moved to attack 
the enemy in a village near Peeroo. On nearing the enemy Baker 
at first retired, and clearing the village and jungle, wheeled into 
line and charged the mutineers, who fled. In the charge Chicken 
greatly distinguished himself and in the pursuit, swam his horse 
through a deep nala, and galloping through Kasauli, dashed into the 
sugar-cane and the jungle beyond, accornpanied by some of the best 
mounted sowars. He suddenly found himself in the presence of 
20 sepoys, and charged them without a moment’s hesitation. He 
killed or wounded five but was dismounted, severely wounded, when 
four sowars came up and routed the remainder. These sowars 
received the Order of 3Ierit. 

The above is only a selection from the many occasions on 
which the Indian Navy rendered yeoman service during the Mu- 
tiny, bub are those most suitable for the purpose of these papers, 
&.g., the co-openition of the Army and Navy. 


Expediton against the Waghees. 


The Waghers were a race of pirates inhabiting the Gkhamandel 
Peninsular, on the Katthiawar coast. The Indian Navy had been 
employed against them in 1820, with a body of troops under Colonel 
Stanhope, at the storm of Dwarka. 

In 1858 the Waghers seized the island of Beyt, and, on the 3rd 
of April, defeated a force composed of two companies of the 10th 
Native Infantry and some details of the 16th_ N. I. and Marine 
I Battabion, with a loss of six killed and twenty-six wounded, which, 

I while en route from Karachi to Surat, had attempted to carry the 

I fort by escalade. The Waghers evacuated the fort the same night, 

I but, under the impression that Government had their hands full 

with the Mutiny, reoccupied it and Dwarka the following year, and 
began to levy toll on the pilgrims who came to worship at the famous 
shrines. In September the Bombay Government fitted out an 
j ♦ expedition, consisting of H. M.’s 28bh Eegirnenb, a company of 

I Artillery, a detachment of Sappers, the 6th Native Infantry and 200 

men of the Marine Battalion, the whole under Lientenanb-Colonel 
» Donovan, of H. M-’s 33rd Eegiment, 

The Indian Navy suppliM the “ Eerooz,” “ Zenobia,” " Berenice, * 
“Victoria,” “Clyde,” and “Constance”; Commander Cruttenden of 
the " Ferooz ” being senior naval officer. On the 29tli of September 
the squadron sailed, escorting three transports with the troops, and 
arrived off Beyt, at the entrance to the Gulf, on the 3rd of October. 
^ The next day was spent in reconnoitring, while the boats cut out the 

5 native craft lying m-^ore, and the ships took up a position half 

I a mile south of the fort, whence the castle was homharded through- 

' out the day. Next morning, after a renewed bombardment, the 
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order was given to storm, and at 2 p.m. the troops were landed, under 
a heavy fire from the enemy, protected by the guns of the squadron. 
The boats* crews, with field-pieces, also landed and covered the 
advance of the troops. The attempts to escalade met with a heavy 
fire from the loop-holed curtains and failed. The face of the fort 
was covered by an entanglement of prickly pear, and it was resolved 
to withdraw the troops and resume the bombardment. The chief 
now offered to surrender, if the garrison was allowed to march out 
with its arms, but as unconditional surrender was the order, the 
flag of truce was hauled down. Soon after dark, however, the Waghers 
evacuated the fort which was occupied on the following day. It w^as 
wonderful that the garrison should have held out for so long, for the 
“ Ferooz ” alone fired 1,400 rounds The walls were from 20 to 40 feet 
thick and 30 to 40 feet high; and in the unsuccessful assault the 
attackers lost one officer and 13 men of H. M.’s 28th Eegiment, and 
one officer and 9 men of the 6th N. I. killed; and 2 officers and 33 men 
of the 28bh, 10 of the 6fch N. I. and 2 of the Marine Battalion wounded. 

The '' Zenobia ” arrived at Bombay with the wounded on the 11th 
of October, and returned on the 14th to assist in the reduction of 
Dwarka, for which a second column of troops, under Colonel Scobie, 
marched by land. The squadron was reinforced by the 'VGlive,” and 
proceeded to Dwarka off which the force was assembled. 

A correspondent of the Bombay/ Gazette gives the following 
account of the operations 

In order to make Colonel Scobie’s force, which was supposed to 
be about five miles inland, aware of our presence, the ‘ Ferooz ’ steamed 
in abreast of the town, and fired eight shells into it, this being 
the preconcerted signal, and then anchored to the north-west, nearly 
opposite to Boopon Bunder, which is 1| miles north of Dwarka. 
This is the only place where the troops could effect a lauding, on 
account of the surf which runs all along the coast, with the exception 
of a few sheltered places. But there is rather an imposing looking 
fort there, and we noticed horsemen riding between it and the 
town, evidently making preparations to defend it ; so the “ Clyde” 
gun-boat, towing the ^ Ferooz,’ /Berenice’ and/ Zenobia’s* first cutters, 
in charge of Lieutenant Wilson, anchored off it, and commenced 
firing, which was kept up for some time, when the boat/screws rushed 
up to the fort and took it, much to the surprise of everybody as it 
was expected to have been decided in the usual Wagher style, and the 
Colonel commanding the field ‘piece stated that he would not have 
landed there with less than a thousand men ; so this was a feather 
in Jack’s cap. On the afternoon of the next day, the troops disem- 
barked/ and in conjtmetion with Colonel Scobie’s forces formed a circle 
round the land side of the town. I forgot to mention that as soon as 
the Jacks had taken the fort, Lieutenant Nixon, commanding the 
Clyde ” landed a 24-poander howitzer, which afterwards harassed 
the enemy a good deaf, disabling the gun they brought to &e front, 
killing two, and wounding a good many. The first thing to he 
do^e was. to disable the guns^ of which they appear to have a good 
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GUN VERSm HOWITZER, IN THE HEAVY ARTILLERY 
OF A FIELD ARMY. 

A review of Major K. K. Knapp's “ commended " essay in the 
Journal of the Royal Artillery Institution. 


By Colonel F. G. Stone, p.s.c. 

Major Knapp has, in the excellent essay under review, brought 
forward arguments for the abolition of a long range gun in the 
heavy artillery, and for its replacement by a heavy field howitzer : 
he regrets the necessity for reopening '' the subject of heavy artillery 
armament, just at the time when the heavy batteries at home are 
being armed with a heavy gun of the most modern type, hut it is 
unavoidable, since the question now is, tvhethev guns are any 
longer a necessary or stdiahle eqtiifment for heavy artillery 

The arguments in support of the contention for a howitzer 
in lieu of a heavy gun appear so weighty and are so well put, that 
even a moderately critical reader is almost persuaded to accept 
them without further examination, and it is to guard against too 
hasty an acceptance of the views put forward that I propose to 
discuss, I hope without bias, the validity of the arguments ad- 
duced. 

Major Knapp's initial argument is that a heavy long range gun 
W£is a necessary equipment for heavy artillery, only so long as the 
field artillery was armed with the 15-pr., but now " the comparatively 
short ranging 15-pr. has given place to the 184-pr. quick-firing 
field gun, which is effective up to 7,500 yards — a range sufficient 
for all practical pui’poses in any theatre of war— and consequently 
much of the work, which has hitherto been assigned to the heavy 
guns on account of their long ranging powers, will in future be 
carried out by the field artillery.” 

The effectiveness of the 18-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards is how- 
ever not to be accepted without comment, and the essayist has 
somewhat overstated his case. At present there is no fuze in the 
service which will hurst the 18-pr. shrapnel at ranges over 6,200 
yards; it is true that there is one now being experiraenfccd with, 
which will burst the shrapnel at ranges up to 7,500 yards, and there 
is no reason why it should not be successful But a more serious 
matter is the fact that elevation cannot be given to the gun for 
ranges over 6,200 yards, without sinking the trail, and though this 
procedure might be successfully resorted to occasionally for ranges 
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even up to 7,000 yards, it is extremely doubtful whether the rurt- 
ning out springs would work satisfactorily for continuous and rapid 
fire at any greater range. At an elevation of over 23 degrees which 
is required for a range of 7,500 yards, it is more than likely that 
the gun would be far from effective as a Q.-F. gun, even if it could 
fire continuously at a slower rate. The carriage was constructed 
to enable the gun to fire as a Q,*F. gun at ranges up to 6,200 yards, 
every 100 yards added to this means additional elevation in a 
rapidly increasing ratio, and a weight for the running out springs 
to lift, for which they were not designed. 

It is obvious that on rocky or frozen ground this device of 
sinking the trail will not be practicable ; at the battle of Mukden, 
for instance, it would have been absolutely impracticable, as a pick 
could make no impression on the frozen ground. 

It will therefore be evident that, as I have said, the essayist 
has somewhat overstated his case; and it must be acknowledged 
that the 18-pr. could not on all occasions do the work of the 60-pr. 
at ranges between 6,200 yards and 7,500 yards, and therefore that; 
the 60-pr. cannot be lightly dismissed even on the unproved as- 
sumption that 7,500 yards is a ""range sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

Let us now examine the essayist's argument, apart from the 
diflSculties mentioned above with reference to sinking the trail, and 
consider the following questions without prejudice:— 

(1) Is the 18-pr. shi'apnel as effective as the 60-pr. shrapnel 
at 7,500 yards or at ranges approximating thereto ? 

(2) Is it necessary to consider ranges over 7,500 yards at all ? 

As regards (1) : — 

Let us consider the principal uses of long range shrapnel fire 
rpm guns: some of the most important are : — In the attack ^ 

(a) for enfilading the enemy's artillery positions or iiffaritry 
trenches ; 

(5) for attacking the enemy's supports or reserves, or other 
bodies of troops manceavriag in rear of the line of resist- 
ance; for ‘‘searching"; for “cutting off the point of 
attack " by means of cross tire. 

In the purmit, for attacking the enemy's main body, over the 
head of his rear guard. 

In the defence, for causing the attacker to deploy at the maxi- 
mum distance, and for compelling turning movemenl^ to be executed 
on a wide are. 

Now for all these purposes, the effect of the shrapnel will be 
directly proportional to the .flatness of the trajectory, and to the 
remaining velocity at the time of burstingi in fact, the depth of the 
zone covered by effective shrapnel bullets will be a direct measure 
of the value of the fire. 

The following table shows at a glance how the 1 8 -pr. shrapnel 
compared with the 60-pr. shrapnel in those particulars which im- 
mediately affect the depth of the zone of effective shrapnel as well 
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being inapfireeiable, and almost literally as Imimi m il is long/’ 

The ilifterence in the time of Hight also is not a matter cd’great 
importance, but.sneh as it is, it k in favoar of the bO-pr. 

The really important dirthrenees ' are in the aiigie of descent, 
which in' the case of the 18-pr. is practically double that of the (10- 
pr.; and in the remaining %Th)city, which in the case.of the 18-pn 
is more than 200 f-s* leas than that of the ffl)-pr. 

Ie' addition to the remaining velocity of the shell, we 'must 
consider that the bullets of the ilO-pr. are 85 to the pound, against 
41 to the pcMind in the ease of the 18‘*pr. ; this factor gives a siiffi- 
deni ** striking energy ** at an appreciably longer ilistonee from the 
p>int of biirafc. 

We have no experimental data: logo on, and it is not pissiMe to 
adculato, with absolute 'preckicm, how mudi further the liD-pr; 
shrapnel bullet would, range -effectively 'aftar the burat of the shell 
than that of the IB-pr. ; but it ■appears quite a niorierato estimate to. 
say that at 7,500' yards' range, the depth of' »ne covennl by effective 
shrapnel bulleto, will be twice ’ m great, in the case of the f>0*pr, m 
in the case, of the I'S-pr. ; the 'aclual number of bullets which^ fall in 
this zone is dealt with' kfeer, ' it. _ does' not.. -affect the question now 
under discussion. ' ■ ’ 

If we' compare the range tables of the; two gnm at shorter 
mnge-s, we shall find that, in respect to ’ angle of descent, that of 
’the 60-’pr. shrapnel is roughly half m steep that of the Ib-pr. 
all through; .and the diferenee in remaining velocity is greater in 

comparison, as, ’the range gets shorter. 
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not m effective as the 60-pr. shrapnel at 7,500 yards, or at ranges 
approximating thereto, or in fact at any ranges, in respect to depth 
of 3 one covered by effective shrapnel. 

We now have to consider (2) Is it necessary to consider ranges 
over 7,500 yards at all ? Jlajor Knapp thinks 7,500 yards “sulfi- 
exent for all practical purposes in any theatre of war/' owing to the 
difficulty of observ«aiion at longer rangea 

It is however at ranges over 7,500 yards that heavy artillery 
expects to achieve its xnost important results : it will be readily ad- 
mitted that enfilade fire is at once the most deadly and at the same 
time the most difficult nature of fire to obtain, owing usually to the 
impossibility of taking an enfilading position without coming so 
close to another portion of the enemy’s line that the enfilading 
batteries are certain to be wiped out before they can establish an 
. effective fire* But the long range of the GO-pr. enables a heavy 
battery to take a position for enfilade fire, so much further from 
the eaemy*s line> while still in prolongation of the line to be enfi- 
laded, that what would be out of the question for a field battery is 
perfectly practicable for a heavy battery. 

Many instances could be quoted from the Eusso- Japanese War, 
in which long range shrapnel fire of heavy guns for enfilading the 
Russian artillery positions, when they could not he reached effectively 
in any other way, would have been invahiable. The two moat 
notable of these were : — 

(1) The attack by the Japanese II Army on the redoubtable 
Shou-shan-po position, before Liao-jang : in this case the Russian 
batteries were so ad mimbly placed that nothing could touch them, 
and the Japanese were utterly unable to carry the position, until 
a successful night attack brought the 48 hours' fightmgtoa close 
just as the Russian Commander-m-Chief had issued orders to retire. 
Practicably the only vulnerable point in the position was the 
prolongation of the Russian right Hank towards Wang-erh-tung ; a 
heavy battery placed near this point could have enfiladed the whole 
line, at ranges of from 7,000 to 9,000 yards ; closer ranges were 
impossible to obtain owing to the commanding hiir on the Russian 
right flank which dominated the entire plain and was situated at 
* adiaten^of 6,000 yards iBrom Wang-erh~tung: this hill, though 
prohibiting a nearer approach to the Russian position, was altogether 
sep^te from the group of hills on which the main Russian artillery 
position was so cleverly concealed from the front, and was separated 
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therefrom by a plain nOO yards in width ; the commanding hill, 
being in echelon to the rear of the prolongation of the artillery 
position, allowed a clear view to be obtained from the neighbour- 
hood of Wang-erh-tnng across the plain along the rear of the group 
of hills occupied by the artillery. There was however no heavy 
artillery available. 

(2) Again at the battle of Ta-shi-chiao, the batteries of the 
Japanese right wing, though twice as numerous as those of the 
Russians, were unable even to locate the guns opposed to them, which 
swept all lines of approach so successfully that the Japanese frontal 
attack failed throughout the day in their portion of the field ; and 
it was only by a costly night attack that the position Avas ultimately 
carried. In this case, there was a position near Sung-chia-ttin in the 
Japanese centre from which the Russian artillery positions opposite 
the Japanese right could have been taken in enfilade by heavy 
artillery at ranges of from 5,000 yards to 8,400 yards. Here again 
however there was no heavy artillery aA^ailable. 

It AAmild be easy to multiply instances in which effective fire 
at ranges over 7,500 yards Avould have been most valuable, but we 
have to meet the argument brought up against these longer ranges, 
owing to difficulty of observation.” Now this argument cannot be 
allowed to hold water for an instant ; it presupposes that obaerA^ation 
must always be from the position of the battery, whereas in practice 
such will seldom be the case at long ranges : there is in fact no 
limit to the proximity to the target of the battery commander, 
observation officer, or staff officer of artillery who may be controlling 
or directing the fire, except §uch as is imposed by the presence of the 
enemy, provided that telephone communication has been established 
between him and the battery: there is nothing new in this, it is 
part of our regular training in the heavy artillery; and towards the 
end of the Russo-Japanese War, Captain B. Vincent, R.F. A., tells 
us that “ in the III Japanese Army, artillery officers were sometimes 
sent forward with hand shields and telephones, Avhose duty it Avas to 
keep so far as possible Avith the advancing infantry and to send hack 
their obserA^ations to the line of guns.” 

Having dismissed the question of (1) the superiority of the 
60-pr. gun in regard to depth of effective shrapnel zone at long 
ranges under 7^500 yards as compared AAuth the 18-pr., and (2) the 
utility of firing at all at ranges over 7,500 yards, we pass to another 
point. V ^ 

Major Knapp argues that in carrying out any task, the field 
guns can fire more than three times as many shells as the 60-pr. guns 
without any greater proportionate expenditure of ammunition, and 
the effect of their fire should be greater on account of the larger 
numher of bullets which are poured upon the enemy's position.” As 
regards the greater ** number of bullets, ” this only amounts to 
about 10 per cent, and at long ranges the harder hitting and deeper 
searching of the 60-pr. shrapnel biillets would prohahly fully com- 
pensate for their slightly smaller num^ 
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Dismissing this portion of the argument then, we must remlily 
admit that the 18-pr. Q,-F, gun is immeasurably superior to the 60- 
pr. for coveringany given area with the largest possible number of 
bullets in the shortest possible space of time, and that "the moral 
effect of losses occasioned by fire in any particular part of the battle 
field during a short space of time is much greater than that of an 
equal number of casualties which are spread over a longer period/' 

But the 00-pr. does not come into competition with the 18-pr. 
here, this role is essentially that of a Q -F. gun : it may, uncler 
special circumstances, be necessary to supplement the fire of the 
field artillery— as Field Artillery Training, p. 222, says : — Occasions 
may well arise, when to gain decisive results, it will l>e necessary 
to mass heavy guns in line with those of lighter calibres/* this will 
usually be the case at long ranges. It is well to note, in connection 
with the argument that three 18-pr. shrapnel are more effective (10 
per cent more bullets ?) than one 60-pr. shrapnel — that the total 
number of rounds per gun, carried for the lB~pr. (508) in front of 
the advanced depot, is considerably less than three times the total 
number of rounds carried for the OO-pr. (250) and slightly less than 
three times the number of shrapnel (175 k It is however true that 
three 18-pr. shell weigh less than one 60-pr shell. 

The essayistvery truly remarks that “ judging from the Eusso- 
Japanese War, it is vain to think that hostile guns can be silenced 
by the destruction of material’^ : this remark is equally as true 
now as it was in 1870, and really emphasises the necessity for a long 
.range shrapnel gun, which will be able to taka the enemy’s artillery 
positions in enfilade or even in reverse. (See examples given 
above— Shou-shan-pu and Ta-shi-chiao.) The plea for a heavier 
howitzer equipment as a " means of attacking the personnel of 
batteries behind their gun shields ” does not seem to have any 
particular weight, since this role can be performed equally well by 
the field artillery howitzer (i.e., the new one), especially when in 
combination with heavy gun enfilade fire. 

The next occasion on which the essayist advocates howitzer fire 
in preference to gun fire for a heavy battery is for the ‘^ support of 
the firing line in the final stages of the assault ’’—(Combined Train- 
ing, 1906, p. 117). But here again the field artillery howitzer can 
do all that a heavy howitzer could do, and do it quicker and better: 
this is essentially an occasion for getting as close to your enemy as 
possible; the great mobility and the rapid fire of the field artillery 
howitzer— as compared with a heavy howitzer— make this its special 
rfile. 

Although the heavy howitzers wottld'not be of any partieular 
value in this case as compared with the field howitzers, the heavy 
gmi8^ on the other hand, would be invaluable ; their enfilade or cross 
fire would produce results quite beyond the power of any howitzer 
to produce ; anyone who fers been close to the targets on the prac- 
tice' range cannot fail to have been struck with the difference 
between the gentle patter of the howitzer shrapnel bullets and the 
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angrj? whizz of the *10-pr. shrapnel biiHete— it is lihe eoiiipBring rain 

with hail 

Knapp not iitko 

ho .s'lVH that ‘Njilocfivo ,sa|jp»a’t <‘afi mjiIv he given 'if lire, h- iiiaiu* 
tniiir.tl iipuu ilu!- oneray'H pvtsitjun t fh*^ himl^ the at 
troopH lip fa the latest po^sihle uininont nt tin* as,H 4 iilt, a^fl 
only he (Ion 'ieith hy hlyh 

We now CMine to another Wanrh of the ^nhjoet, ihetle^itrutv 
tiori of iniiteriHi in conneetion with the attacrk oP* Ineahties, hiulilings, 
and entreni'-hnieiits ’*^(Field Artilhaw Training, ItlOd, |n 2'i2). 

Major Knapp fefe eomiiltTH '* wiunh under the head of* haMil* 
ities/' I agree with luni in thinking that the hddite shell of the 
00-pr. wonld not be very effective :but on the other hanci I eaimot- 
go the length of agreeing with him in thinking that “ the mora! effect 
of tfie powerful high exphesivi^ (heavy hmvit^^er; shell, dropping into 
and l)nr->ting inside the wood, conhl not fail to be terrify i rig "to the: 
occupants/' In the tirnt place the attack on the woo^i would h? 
rather in the naiurt* of a gouieral houdmnhnent, firing into the 
brown ■' so to spitak ; and in the second place, I can imagine the 
ca^cupaiits cdf he wood regard iiig the local effect ofthene ahell with 
considerable ecpianimity,. especially if they hail the sense to select 
soft ground for their cover. 

It seea,is also questionable wdrether against building simI villages, 
heavy .howiters’* howitzers suitable for thc^ heavy artillery of 
the fteki army) “with their powerful sheik and the steep angle of 
.descent of these projeetiies, will produce greater destruetiv'C effect 
than heavy guns/' Probably within the lioaiteof the howiters range, 
either gun or howitzer wmild be equally effective with lyddite shell, 
but at longer ranges, f.e„ outside howitzer range, mwi where enfilade 


tire is requited, the advantage of the heavy guu will at once be 
apparent* During the Rfisso-Jatmnese War, tocTO were many in* 


apparent* lAmng the rtusso-rjatmriese nar, thcTO were many in* 
stances in the battle of the HWho and in the battle of Mukden 
of deterniiiied. village defence; in the latter, battle, rilkgea wem 
converted iixso forts 'mutually .supporting each other, nod were in 
some cases, so formidable that siege .0rdni4O.C0' and siege . opmlions 
were requisite' for their mptiire, Kan^kimiytun and Yang-shb 
tun, south, of Mukden, which sucee^fuliy resisted the determined 
attacks of .the .Japanese Mb Division for four dam and worn mi even- 
then captured by assault : in such a ease, the heavy , arlilfery of % 
field amy, whether armed with howitzer or guns, is sprotdy siiitaMa 
for. coping with the .situation imaided; it is an for medium 

siege artiUery mobile brigades. 

'.During the battle of the Sha^ho-, the Japanese atlsek on the 
village ■ of X^*rau'-tua affords a good imfcanea of what might have 
been effected by heavy gum, if they bad been avdlabk: t!^ pm- 
vaihag flatness of the country, studded with offered mo well 

defined positions- for defence, and rendepd the eSeelive employment 
of field artillery by the attack, moat difficult J;ta-mn4nn and iU 
approaches were swept by Russian artillery fire, and though the 
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Japanese, with desperate bravery, succeeded in eanying the village 
after losing heavily, they were unable to issue from it or hold ib and 
the Russian counter-attack speedily drove them out again : the battle 
swayed backwards and forwards at this point for several hours ; but 
if the Japanese had been in possession of a heavy battery, iind 
brought it into action on the high ground between Chang-yu-tun 
and San-chia-ts 2 at a range of 8,800 yards from Russian batteries, 
it would have at once dominated the situation, kept the lire of the 
Russian batteries in check and swept the whole field between their 
artillery position and La-mii-tun at ranges from 8,800 yards to 5,000 
yards and absolutely prohibited any counter-attack. It will be 
observed that the attack of a village^ which is apt to be treated as 
an isolated operation, in disciissiog the most suitable kind of artil- 
lery for the purpose, is on the contrary a problem which usually has 
to be considered in connection with a larger tactical operation : if, 
in the instance just given, the Japanese had been offered a choice 
between a battery of 60-pr. guns ranging with shrapnel up to 9,500 
yards and with lyddite to 10,400 yards, and a heavy howiteer battery 
ranging up to 7,500 yards, with its necessarily less effective shrapnel, 
there wmuld have been no two opinions as to which they would 
have preferred. 

There is another point which deserves notice when comparing 
the effectiveness of howitzer and gunfire, is., the time of flight : at 
long ranges, the time of flight of the howitzer shell will be about three 
times as long as that of the 60-pr. gun shell ; this is a fector which 
cannot be safely ignored in field operations : to put it plainly, a 60- 
pr. gun battery will get its first effective time shrapnel while the 
, howitzer battery is still engaged in ranging. . 

From this point Major Knapp proceeds to explain why a heavy 
howitzer is required in additioE to a field artillery howitzer, and why 
the heavy howitzer should be included in the heavy artillery 
establishments of the field army. He says * the fire of Q.-F, guns 
compels an extensive use of cover, which, in its turn, necessitates a 
greater use of howitzer fire. Up to a certain point, field howitzer will 
be sufficiently powerful and more suitable than the heavier weapons : 
but the employment of field howitzer reacts in its turn, and 
necessitates the use of strong head cover. This leads to a general 
improvement in the construetion of field fortifications, and so 
mcreases the value of heavy howitzers. ■* No one can fail to agree 
with’ this, but is it a valid argument for replacing the guns of our 
heavy batteries in the field army by howitzers I It appears that the 
occasions on which field fortification of the type suggested is encoun- 
tered, such as was actually the case at Liao-yang and Mukden, are 
the very occasiona provided for on page 2 of QaiTfeon Artillery 
Training, 1906, VoL II : — M^ium siege brigades will be horsed and 
organised as mobile units i if is intendea that in addition to being 
available for use in a siege, they should be utilised, if required, for 
work in theJxeli” My m’gumenfe is not that a heavy howitzer is of 
no use, hut that since m useful employment in preference to the 







field artillery howitzer is confined to the destruction of field fortifi- 
cation, its I'ole is of an occasional or special nature and not normal 
to the requirements of a field army; this being so, that heavy 
howitzer batteries should not be incorporated in ficlcharmy establish- 
ments as integral parts of field army formations, but should maintain 
the separate organisation which is provided for them as siege units, 
and that, as such, every efibrt should be made to render that organi- 
sation a practical working reality in our combined peace tmining— 
in fact that the medium siege brigades should bo regularly brought 
into contact with the field army for occasional combined operations, 
although not normally incorporated in the establishments of the field 
army as component units thereof. 

It is necessary to keep very clearly in mind what is feasible fora 
field army, as such, to carry out ; and it may be accepted that the 
de^itnietion of earthworks, entrenchments, and strongly fortified 
villages, is not practicable for the artillery of the field army, whose role 
! in this connection most be confined to making such works or defences 

tcmpiyrarily untenaUe or, at all events, tiseUss for offence critical 
phases of the attack; if these defences are of such a formidable 
nature as to require actital demDlition, this must partake of the 
nature of a siege operation, and suitable siege ordnance brought on 
to the scene to co-operate with the heavy artillery of the field army. 
Major Knapp quotes the action of some of the leading military 
powers in support of his contention for howitzer instead of guns, in 
h the heavy artillery of the field army, but. it is not quite clear why we 

:v should take these authorities unquestionably as our guides in this 

matter. The primary object of the heavy artillery of a continental 
power is— to quote the German Eegulation — to pave the way for 
, the infantry attack against strongly fortified positions and forts d'arret ; 

but whilst the sphere of mortar battalions is, in this respect, a limited 
- One, the action of howitzer battalions more closely resembles that of 

other arms on the battlefield and they will be found a valuable 
support to the field artillery engaged with the hostile artillery.” In 
other words, the field armies have to get through the line of barrier 
forts which jealously guard continental frontiers, with the least 
possible delay, in order to operate in their enemy's territory, and 
!; therefore, what we might term medium siege brigades, are in the 

Gevmwii attached to each Army Corps: I say /"attached” 

^ advisedly, as they will be distributed on mobilisation as required, and * 

I ;, will not, in war, necessarily accompany the Army Corps to which they 

are attached in peace. Germany is the only continental power whicn 
- can be said to have organised heavy artillery on a permanent basis ; the 

f. German heavy artillery is armed with howitzers on travelling cam- 

ages and mortars fired from platforms or beds. 

I The French have made a serious start with their Kimailho 

I howitzer, and in a couple of years perhaps will have a complete 

I permanent organisation. 

fr The Japanese, who are not under the same restrictions as 

i' continental powers, have just made a beginning with ""heavy field 
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artillery so for, the armament is confined to howitzers: it seems 
possible that the difibculty, which they w’ould have In horsing’ heavy 
guns, may account for the fact that they seem to have limited their 
views to howitzers; for, as Major Knapp correctly points out in the 
matter ot mobility, howitzers are more suitable, as heavy artillery 
weapons, than guns ; for it is possible to manufacture a howitzer 
equipment of much less weight than a gun equipment, which fires 
an equally heavy shell (but has a shorter range) '‘and so greater 
mobility can be obtained without any sacrifice of shell power (this 
is not correct as regards of shrapnel). This argument 

may possibly apply to cases in which suitable draught power for 
heavy guns cannot be provided ; but howitzers can never take the 
place of heavy guns under conditions which call for effective shrap- 
nel fire at ranges outside the effective limit of field guns (this does 
not refer to searching behind cover, which is necessarily the role of 
howitzers); the r6le of the heavy howitzers will be primarily the 
destruction of material which is beyond the power of the field artil- 
lery howitzer to cope with, and, secondarily, to “furnish a valuable 
support to the field artillery engaged with the hostile artillery.’’ 
But is it worth while for these objects to include howitzer batteries 
in the heavy artillery of a field army formation, instead of attaching 
them as required from medium siege brigades — the latter being orga- 
nised and trained accordingly, with this object in view ? 

And here it should be noted that Major Knapp actually con- 
templates an organisation for the heavy howitzer battteries, which 
corresponds more nearly with that of the medium siege brigades, 
than with that of the heavy artillery which now forms an integral 
part of every Division. He says *^Biit when the heavy artillery is 
armed with a modern heavy howitzer capable of fulfilling the purpose 
for which it is now required, preparing the way for the infantry 
attack on fortified positions, it will be essential, for the proper per- 
formance of this work, that the batteries be brigaded together once 
more in the corps artillery : in this I fully agree, but would go a step 
further, and call them “ medium siege brigades,” to he attached to 
army troops as required, and train them in the siege artillery school 
instead of in the field artillery school, but attach them to the field 
army from time to time for combined operations. 

We must now pass on to the question of heavy artillery for 
India. Major Knapp says of the 60-pr “ This equipment would be 
utterly unserviceable for employment across the frontier of India, on 
account of its excessive weight, which would soon reduce the 
batteries to a state of immobility.” 

This is indeed serious, and requires most careful consideration : 
it must be remembered however that Major Knapp is opposed to the 
heavy guns for quite other reasons, and would not have them at any 
price, no matter how mobile they might be, as he maintains that 
their fimctions can be better performed by field guns and heavy 
howitzers. This being the case, it seems desirable for those who 
holieve in the tactical role of the 60-pr. batteries to ask if the 





puH.^ibiIity of mhif^ thiB gitn in houvy l^atterios, omiBB ihe Irtdiari , 
fronti^'r, ha.B been ♦*xhnnstive!y sliseua-^rui, nrni whiil ifiita of an 
experimental nature exi^t, upon wfueh t4> fmmd the iiietiim that •' they 
would be utterly fiiiBervieeabl*?;' U mmt be b<»rne in wind that 
Major Ktmpp is not content with the **walk"aa the normal pace 
of heavy artillery ; he says:— Heavy artiikry i^quipments should 
be sufficiently mobile tn allow of batteries moving seveml wiles at , 
a trot in case of emergeriey *: under such conditione it is easy In 
conceive' timt . the bO-pn er|iiii>ments, if employed acrM the frontier 
of India, would, indeed, speedily Im'ioine “ utterly imserviceable/^ 

The -experience of the South African War, and, I udght add, of 
the Afghan War, shows that mir Ueiierak never h^^sitated to place 
heavy batteries: well to the front on the line of inarch when occasion 
requires it :- in vSouthern Afghanistan, a heavy battery waa the first 
battery of the main body to enter the in South Africa 

the heavy artillery -was dose to thebead .of the eolimm ■ at Biitha’s 
Pass, and at:, Clans vlei. the 4*7 guns were in action, before any of tho' 
field batteries, again at AllemariB Nek the heavy arfeilhuy was well 
to the front. It is thus by judiciously ' arranging the eoluinn .of 
route, and not by moving sevend miles at a trot,'' 'that the ,m|iiire* 
ments of any situation can best be met by the heavy artillery. Colo- 
nel May in his ‘'Ratroapect of the South African War tresti this ' 
part of the question fully and conclusively, and Major Jeudwine in 
nis Gold Medal Priaa essay is -etjually dear as lo the position on the 
line of march» 

■ It is to be feared that the. a volution-, of Major Knapp g' ideal 
would bring, the heavy artillery perilously near the reproach of being 
bad field artillery' —a consummation which' I feel sure he would be 
the first to deprecate. Coming into, action at .;a trot, when miier:. 
fire or in an open pmiUon, is -another matter altogether ; . it - 'will 
not hurt the horses to trot a hundred yards Just before they are goirif 
to have a long rest, while the , battery- is: in action, neither - wTll .it 
unsteady- the gunners even if they are not mounteci as -Major Knapp 
proposes : but the trot should be strictly limi^ to Ihe occaaioEi-. 
when the situation reqmre.8 it, ^ define by italics* . - 

' Walers have been found satisfactory for the existing ' 
bEtteiies.in Indi^ and- it maybe observed that their limit of 
dmught has not been exhausted ; teams of 12 horses were saccwft 
employed in South Africa, and experience, has showily that 
efficiency, of any team can be increased S3 per cent if relief ** horsee 
are provided at the same rate ; in fact, it will pay tetter as a rule 
.with 12 horses; to put only B in the team at one time, and emploi 
reliefs- of 4, so -that each horse will only te in dmught for Iwn-thirtfc 
of the whole lime occupied in making a nmrch; the whole of the 
horses can always te' put in draught to pt the gum over lempomry 
diSicuIti^. It goes without saying that long teams require the 
best driving, and it is essential that the Na 1 should te mounted 
in order to supervise the driving, if for no other xmmn. 
of course, other and weighty 
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Again, it has not been proved that the heavy homes weighing 
1,400 which we employ in the hea^^ batteries at home, are un- 
suitable for India, it would surely be wvirth while to try them : horses 
of this stamp will ahvays be bred in England for farm work and van 
work, as well as for station and yard work on the railways, so that 
there is not the same prospect of the supply running short as there 
is in the case of every other kind of horstr for the army. 

This brings my review to a conclusion, since I agree with 
the valuable recommendations which ilajor Knapp makes in regard 
to pack howitzer equipment, and siege artillery genei'ally* It is due 
to the ability with which he has argued the main question— heavy 
howntzer heavy guii-—that I have considered it necessary to 

deal at such length wdth the issues raised, believing as I do, that the 
question is one of vital and ftir-reaehing importance, and fearing 
that, in default of critical examination of the validity of the argu- 
ments adduced and the conclusions arrived at, many readers might 
too hastily assume that there were no other aspects , of the case than 
those so ably handled by the writer of the commended” essay. 
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RUSSIAN PAPERS. 


VoENxi SnoRNiK — J anuary 1908. 


The Psychology of Wur.~k. Rezanot'. Every soldier whn 
been in action realises the profound truth that the moral tVi. 
war are for more important than the material. This fnnrov!,."? 
fact is in constant danger of being overlooked ; in times 
IS very easy to forget that the conventional assumption, in dS’c.3 
and strategical problems, that 100 men equal 100 men is isem?. n 
untrue and has been adopted for convenience only. On X .rf 1 
field of battle no two bodies of men of the same nunfbers%tn eo ml 
tactical tmnmg equipment and physical condition-a molt imnmh 
able condition) have been, or ever will be, equal in monl 
Differences of race and temperament alone forbid it and 

manoeuvre-trained officers find it veiy hard to realise this fi^t Sd 
the study of technique has very much outrun that of “ moral ” 

Napoleon’s dictum that the moral is to the physical as' 3 to ^ ;« 
general^ admitted to give the correct proportim, but what are the 
moral factors which^p to make up an army’s fighting power? 
Generally speaking, the ability and prestige of the General li JiL 
■ .noml - of the Ijoepe. It is, If oei, iSpoWble to eTprSs S' 
value of these /actors mathematically. Wellington’s prfvS in 
stating his opinion that the Book’s long nose wag^worth a Svirfon 
as near as IS possible to a quantitative expression of 
the firat. An army feels the second perfectly well, it knows when it 
has the moral force necessary for an advance and when the exhaus 
tion of that force renders a retirement inevitable (c.f. the feeling amor? 
the troops on Spion Kop . 1/ however, we admit the impord 
moral factors in _war,_ the difficulty of their study is not^ sufficient 

reason for abandoning It in despair. The success^ of the attest 

commanders have mainly been due to the fact that to a^nerfecf 

rnasteiyofthe technmue ofwar.theyaddedan ability to appSe 
the value of these indefinable factors. The power to perceivrwhen 
a inoral supenority makes the offensive po.ssible, especially distin- 
gmshes the great General. Suvorofs victory at Rimnik wiL 7 000 
Russians and 1^000 Austrians over 100.000 equally well-trmWd 
and well-armed Turks, Napoleon’s apparently miraculous success at 
Areola were not due to mere luck. S each Le 
of their troops (combined, of couree, with first-class leading) made 
possible the, materially, impossible and the Commander Sd tW 
genius to recognise the existence of this invisible superioritf The 
comparetive value of the moral factore has certainly^xSt 
since Napoleonic Times r extended formations, the effect of Sm 
artil ety fire, and the length of the battles of to-d^ make rdmen^^^^^ 



demands on all ranks. The experiences of the Japanese war have 
convinced Russian officers that questions of moral are most 
important and must be studied. 

I After all, these questions are merely a part of the problems of 
Collective Psychology. A good deal has been written on the psycho- 
logy of crowds and a military unit is only a crowd with a very definite 
collective ” character. An assembly of individuals, subjected to a 
uniform training, open to the same influences and actuated by common 
motives, rapidly acquires a “ collective^’ character. Its individual 
members are compelled to feel, think and act in a manner entirely 
different to that in which they would feel, think and act as separate 
individuals. No one who has formed part of a crowd at any time of 
excitement can have failed to notice the way that waves of feeling 
traverse it — waves that one seems to feel physically, so great is the 
^ power of suggestion of the mass on the individual. In the stress of 

( battle, when every faculty is strained to the utmost, this is still more 

marked— the coward or one who thinks himself such, forgets, under 
the influence of the moral power of his comrades, his consciousness 
of cowardice and presses forward with the best, actuated by the same 
motives of patriotism, and self-sacrifice. In short, he loses his individual 
character in the collective character of the body to which he belongs. 
Military discipline both welds a mass of individuals into a moral whole 
and subordinates that whole to the will-power of its leader, the unity 
of thought of the mass and the completeness of this control are the 
tests of the excellence^ or otherwise, of our methods of training. 

The writer concludes by expressing a hope that more interest 
will be taken in future in the study of this obscure, but most important, 

^ subject. 

' VoEXNi Sborhik— February and March 1908. 

Organisation of the Chinese — Only a few yearn ago 

China was a military nonentity, but the .events of 1900-01 convinced 
the Government of the necessity of a modem army. Since then 
great improvements have been effected and the growth of the Chinese 
army is one of the most interesting phenomenon of the day. 

The movement is mainly the work of Yuan-Shi-ki, an enlighten- 
ed official of great force of character, who has been fortunate enough 
to secure the support of the Dowager-Empress. The manoeuvrea of 
1905 and 1906 have convinced foreign observers that an army of 
considerable military value has already been created. 

The Chinese War Office, situated at Pekin, exercises a general 
control over the course of the reorganisation, but the cost of the 
maintenance of the various divisions falls on the Provincial budgets ; 
' the efficiency and training of the troops therefore varies with 
^ the character and energy of the Governors of Provinces. The 
divisions of Northern China have undoubtedly attained a higher 
standard than those of the more distant parts of the Empire. 
Eecruibing is carried out locally, districts having to furnish a quota 
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accx^niing kjjMipulafcioii. No hid dian^jtem or siiiokeiii are 

accepted, ^The total }ler^Hi| uf ^^er^iee m 10 vearr^, Jl with the 
3 in the Jirst cUsH ^h^^el’vr and 4 in tlie mx’ionr.l 1'he lirsfc c 
Reserve is' fcu come out for a siiMuih's training every year, the ^“^ecniid 
every other year. In the ifvenfe of giaieral'mcdiiHsatiort, all who have 
served are liable to recall. up to 45 year?5 of age. So far the Reserve 
exists only OTJ paper. 

. Candidates for conuinissioiis p&ss through the Military Aeadein? 
(course 2 years); they then do a pnAmtifinary coiirHC of l| years with 
a regiment. If favourably ri‘|>orti‘d on, they return to the Academy 
for the final e^;alnillatm^. They miist be of good family and c>wn a 
certain amount of land. 

The organisation is, generally, on the German niod el Irilanlry 
battalions, yingso have 4 comimnies and *) ** yings liirm a ’ .regi- 
ment. 

The cavalry^ regiments have 8 “ yingsf' .an artillery regiment 
him 8; of these, 2 arc field artillery (--■ 6 batteries) and fme mcfimtain 
(8 batteries), ■ All batteries- have 6 guns. Nei-ther the cavalry nor 
the artillery are satisfactorily horsed; the. mobility of the latter in 
bad cDiiatry ia distmefcl^^ 

The highest permanent unit; itt I'maee is the. division of all -arum 
This .eonaistaof 2 brigades of io&iitry (12 battaliana),- 1 cavalry regi- 
ment, i Regiment of artillery (9 batteries), 1 engineer .and 1 trans- 
j,H>rt battalion. There is also a di visional band of 54 men. On-, a 
war footing the divisi^ui has 18,224 bayaneta and 71)5 sabres with Sfl 
field and IB motintain gnus. FroiM)rtion of guns to combatants -81,1 

Transport would be obtained oy re(|uisition ; the arrangements in 
this res{>ect do notf apjxxir to bo safcisfUetary, The non<x,)mbatanta' 
in a division niiniber 8,1 fill Total number uf alt ranks, com 
arid noii-coxnbaUnts, 20,922. 

To judge froiB manmuvres 8 or 4 divisions would, in 
combined to form a eori^. Reserve divisions are also to be 
<jn niobiiiHation frorn Reservists surplus to the rcspiiraments of 
field divisions. No reserve of officers exists at present. ■ , 

The enormous distances that separate the province fmm each 
other- and from Pekin make the question of pmrmmicafciom one of 
the greatest importance. Railway eonstruelion* «s far as possible 
with Chinese, capital, is bamg pushed on ^vith oonsidemble energy. 

The most important line, from a stmtegieal point of view, m the 
Pekin Hankow;of 730 ■ miles, opened^ in^ um, which enables the 
Southern Divisions to he brought up to reinforce the Northern troop* 
A line to Canton will shortly be opened. From a Russiaa point of 
view the line Pekin-Kalgan with its projeeled' extension te -Urp, 
and the bold proposal to run a railway In Kulja are worthy of 'mm. 
Kiilja is within 30 miles of the frontier of Russian Turkislam 
Pekin, in fact, is destined to become the i^ntra of n of 

railways radiating to the most distant frontiers of the Empire and 
China will then be able to concentrate her force in any requited 
direction.:"-' 
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It j^hould be roiaarkcd that at prenent niffgiinisatiori is tar from 
complete : the munbera given arc in inoist ca,sey far from being actually 
with the colonri?. Some divisions in the south are in a very back- 
ward condition, 

RaIUVAYS IN AF<nrANISTAX, 

The Riizvyedchik of 21)th April 190H ha>s some remarks on the 
news of the cominenceinent of the Mohmand expedition and of the 
attack by Afghans on Landi KotaL The small amount of interest 
taken in the telegrams on these subjects in Paissia is most surpris- 
ing : a few years ago they would have caused the greatest excitement, 
particularly in military circles. The Japanese war has certainly 
made great changes, but the problems of Central Asia are still most 
iinportW to Eiissia uikI must be sttidied. 

The truth is that the Riisso-Euglish Convention has done much 
to dispel the mists of distrust which always used to overshadow the 
relations of the two Powers, and it is to be hoped that this improve- 
ment in their mutual feelings will lend to that mucloto-be-desircd 
end — the linking-up of the Russian and Indian Railway systems* 
The Indian Government has, up to now, always been afraid to deal 
firmly wuTh the Amir for fear of throwing him into the arms of Russia. 
-Although in receipt of an annual subsidy of 18 lakhs of rupees 
(£120,000) the conduct of Abdur Rahman was highly unsatisfactory. 
He was always encouraging the frontier tribes in their risings against 
British authority and his son is doing even worse. In Abdur Rah- 
man*s time large bodies of armed Afghans never dared to cross the 
English border and engage Anglo-Indian troops, whatever injury the 
late Amir may have done his “ ally” by the moral support he lent 
rebels. Tbe Indian Government is now in a jK)sition to take 
vigorous action both against the tribes and against Afghanistan. 
There is no doubt that the most effective method open to them is to 
advance their railways into the latter country. Russian experience 
in Central Asia proves that without railways no jiermanent pacifi- 
cation of marauding tribes is possible. The conscruction of the 
Trans-Caspian broke the power of the Turkomans and their raids, 
which carried terror over the whole of ATorthern Pemia and Central 
Asia only 30 years ago, are now' mere food for legends. 

• If the British seize the opportunity, offered by the fricmdly 
attitude d£ the Euasian Government, of settling the frontier question 
once and for all by pushing their rail heads to Kabul and Kandahar, a 
junction of the two railway systems will become inevitable. Consider- 
ing that they are a nation of shot)-keepers, the suspicion with which 
the English always regard' any suggested improvement of their com- 
mutdeabions with their neighbours, is extremely curious. The history 
of the Channel Tunnel project illustrates this. The undoubted 
commercial advantages of the scheme and the strength of the present 
ententi with France ai'e‘ not sufficient to break down their mistrust 
of ihek neighbbujs.and the dislike they feel to sacrificing their insular 
position. 



However, the advantages of an im mediate extension of the Indian 
lines are too obvious to escape the attention of the most practical 
nation on earth, and we may hope to see interesting developments in 
this direction in the near future, 


Russian Musketry. 


In the Rcizvyedchih of 29th May 1908 there is an article by a 
cavalryman which is rather interesting in view of the fact that 
Indian Musketry returns show that the shooting of the cavalry is 
now as good as that of the infantry* The Russian officer points out 
that their provisional Musketry Regulations of 1906 require the 
same standard from the cavalry Jis from the arm whose special 
business it is to shoot, k. cavalryman’s time is mainly, and rightly, 
spent on learning his duties as such and the demands now made are 
unreasonable. The Regulations of 1899 laid down different courses 
for the cavalry and infantiy. The mounted branch is also handi- 
capped by its shorter(difference 2| inches) and therefore less accurate 
rifle, by the fact that it receives only half the annual allowance of 
rounds given to the infantryman and by the want of ranges, cavalry 
having none of their own. 

A more lenient classification is therefore suggested : the stand- 
ards proposed throw considerable light on the musketry qualifications 
of the Russian cavalry. The author takes the 5 classifying practices 
of the present Regulations, 

(i; 310 yards. 4 shots, independent. Lying without rests. Head 
and shoulder target. 

(ii) 310 yards. vSame but two head targets (15 inches high) 
placed side by side 

, (iv) 310 yards. Vanishing head and shoulder target exposed for 

5 seconds. 5 rounds, 

(vi) 470 to 540 yards, 2 head and shoulder targets side by side. 

6 rounds in thirty seconds. 

(yii) 1,090 yards. 2 rounds lying, with rest, and 2 kneeling. 
Target, 9 figure targets in line. These figures are 5 feet 
high, so the target cannot be less than 5 feet by 18 feet. 

Classification is by percentage of hits to rounds. The present 
classification (for all arms) is — 60 per cent of hits excellent/' 45 
per cent ‘'very good,'' 30 per cent “good," and anything lower 
unsatisfactory. The author proposes a much lower standard for 
cavalry, varying for each practice — 25 per cent to 20 per cent 
‘'excelient," 15 per* cent to 10 per cent “ very good," and 10 per 
cent to 8 per cent ‘‘good" according to the supposed difficulty of 
the practice, (i) and (vii) being the easiest and (iv) and (vi; the 
hardest. 

It may be remarked that the annual allowance of the cavalry is 
59, that of the infantij 117 rounds* Of the 59 rounds the former 
spend 9 on preliminary practices, 22 on the classifying practices given 
above, 8 on preliminary and 20 on final field pmctices. Infantry 





expend 12, 43 (in 9 classifying practices', 22 and 40 respectively. 
Their annual allowance is 33 rounds less than that of our Native 
Army. 

A man who is classified as “ excellent ” two years running wears 
a marksman's badge on the breast. It is calculated that, owing to 
the exemption of bandsmen, officers’ servants, etc., 10 per cent of the 
infantry are not exercised in musketry in any given year. 

Practice (iv), described above, has a special interest. It corre- 
sponds to practice VI, Part II of the existing regulations for the 
Native Arnay, the Russian soldier firing from 310, instead of 200, 
yards at a target (in both cases head and shoulder) exposed for 5 
seconds, instead of 4. If he obtains 3 hits in 5 shots he is classified 
as “excellent,” for 45 per cent (a little over an average of 2) he 
obtains “ very good,” while 30 per cent entitles him to the classifica- 
tion “ good.” It is doubtful if the remarks of an Indian Double 
Company or Squadron Commander whose registers showed an average 
of 14 hits in practice VI would be of a particularly appreciative 
character.. 

The author proposes new conditions and a lower standard of 
classification for Cavalry Field Firing practices. 

He would also substitute 470 for 390 yards in the Squadron 
Attack or Defence Field practice from 2,100 to 390 yards and suggests 
targets of various sizes and some moving. 

He then says that the Japanese war has certainly shown that 
cavalry must be taught to shoot, but it merely discourages the men 
to demand an impossibly high standard from them. If the authori- 
ties insist on the cavalry shooting as well as the infantry, it will 
mean a loss of efficiency in their proper r6!e. They ought, however 
to encourage shooting among officers and give liberal prizes for 
proficiency in shooting, judging distance and range taking. For 
rifle shooting there ought to be collective prizes for all units, from 
troops up to corps. 
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owing to the special construction of the hicyclm (bieycletks plumtes) 
they are able in France to move over ground that would othenvine 
be impossible for cyclists. They ■will be employed as advance and 
flank guards, as covering parties, for protc?ction of posts on the lines 
of communication, and for purpose of inter-comraunicatioo. In 
advance and flank guards they will be eniployed much as our 
mounted infantry, i.c., to seize and occupy advanced positions, 
bridges, defiles, etc., pending the arrival of the main body. It is 
recognised that the preliminary work of reconnoitring and clearing 
the front can only be eflectively performed by cavalry, but a body of 
infantry cyclists following close behind the cavalry patrols will add 
much to the strength and security of the latter by giving them 
greater freedom of action, and effective support by securing good 
tactical positions immediately in their rear. 

The role of in&ntry on foot attached to cavalry divisions is 
to act as covering troops, to support the cavalry when acting on the 
offensive, and to cheek the advance of the enemy's cavalry if the 
latter are encountered in superior strength. The idea is that the 
infantry employed for these purposes should move off ahead of the 
cavalry or while the latter is in process of assembling. They would 
occupy all commanding features of ground towards the front giving 
an cKtended field of fire, and thus prevent the hostile cavalry 
patrols from reconnoitring the ground while affording a screen under 
cover of which their own cavaliy division can subse(|uently advance 
rapidly in any given direction desired. In other respects the func- 
tions of this infantry vvill be much the same as that of the cyclist; 
infantry. 

A practical test of the above proposals took place in the man- 
(Buyres held by the 4fch Cavalry Division on the 28feh August 1906, 
and the comments of General Langlois on these manceuvres are 
therefore of interest as representing a considerable weight of French 
militaiy opinion on the subject. In the GeneraFs opinion infantry on 
foot cannot co-operate effectively with cavalry. They impede the 
free and independent movement of the infinitely more mobile cavaL^ 
and there is always the danger, as illustrated in the nuanmuvres in 
question, of the cavalry leader being influenced and hampered in his 
action out of regard for the infantry portion of his command. If 
infantry is to be of any real use to cavalry its rate of march must be 
equal, and, if possible, superior to that of cavalry. Only then is it 
in a position to advance rapidly ahead of the cavalry and occupy 
threatened points for the purpose of carrying out the special duties 
assigned to it Large cyclist detachments which can comfortably 
cover 15 kilometres on good roads are therefore well adapted to form 
an auxiliary to cavalry divisions. At the same time, it must be borne 
in mind, that the support provided by large bodies of cyclists to a 
cavalry which feels itself inferior is only helpful as a last resource, 
and auxiliaries of this kind can never have a decisive effect. 

, , The question, therefore, how far cyclist infantry can make up 
for‘c».valry of inferior strength remains still undecided, but the 
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manner in which it has been proposed to utilise them in France 
may serve to elucidate a problem which is applicable to our own 
army when the disparity in the numbers of cavalry is even greater 
than that between France and Germany. 

± Experiences of the Japanese with machhie-gnnsJ 
This article gives several instructive examples of the way in 
which the Japanese made use of machine guns during the late war 
and the lessons to be derived from their experiences. The following 
were some of the principal points noted: — 

(1) It>vas established that the moral effect of machine-gun 

fire within a radius of 1,500 yards was greater even 
than that of artillery. This is attributed to the feet 
that with artillery there is an appreciable interval 
between the moment of discharge and the impact of 
each shot which gives the defenders time to take cover. 
On the other hand, the uninterrupted hail of bullets 
from machine-guns allows of no such respite, and forces 
the defenders to keep continuously under cover. 

(2) The effect of machine-gun fire is usually regarded as 

equivalent to that of a company of infantry. In reality 
it is greater as owing to the steady platform and 
the sense of security afforded by a shield the firer can 
direct his fire with greater coolness and accuracy than 
when firing with the ordinary rifle. 

(3) Long range fire should as a rule be avoided. Fire to be 

really effective should be delivered within a range of 
1,000 yards. Only in exceptional circumstances where 
a particularly favourable target presents itself, such as 
artilleiy in motion or close bodies of infantry, is it 
advisable to fire at distant ranges, 

(4i To judge of fire effect by observing the impact of the 
bullets is often impossible, but in such cases the be- 
haviour of the enemy is usually a sufl&cient indication. 
Even troops of approved courage, when exposed to 
machine-gun fire, will show unmistakeable signs of its 
effect. 

(5) Firing by night is diflScult not only because of the im- 
possibility of taking aim, but because of the difficulty 
of loading in the dark- To obviate the latter difficulty 
a small electric lamp placed close to the breech and 
concealed from the enemy by the shield was found to 
be of the greatest advantage, and, in fact, indispens- 
able. To secure as effective an aim, as possible, the 
elevation must be adjusted by day so as to fire 
horizontally. 

f6) A sufficient supply of ammunition is of vital importance. 
Experience teaches that nothing tends to greater 
waste than firing at distant ranges. Moreover, it 
entails the danger of being left with insufficient 
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ammunition when the range has become efteetive and 
fire is most required. Accordingly, it should be re- 
garded as a maxim never to open fire with a machine- 
gun unless there is a tolerable certainty of the fire 
being effective. 

(7) The most common accidents to which machine-guns were 

exposed consisted in bursting of the barrel, breakages 
in the mechanism, and jams. The first was attributed 
to the sudden expansion of the barrel after extreme 
cold, and could be avoided by wrapping up and cover- 
ing the barrel until required for use. The remedies 
for the other defects are sufficiently well known. 

(8) The question of whether to mass machine-guns or not 

depends on circumstances. It should be born in 
mind, however that a number of machine-guns firing 
at a small objective does not produce a fire effect 
proportionate to the number of guns employed 
When the target is a narrow one it makes little 
difference whether two or six machine-guns are direct- 
ed on it. Moreover, as ammunition is generally 
replenished from the nearest infantry column, a mass- 
ing of machine-guns in one spot might easily conduce 
to a laack in the ammunition supply. 

On the other hand, in a position were broad spaces have to be 
defended, as, for example, the intervening ground between two for- 
tified points, it may often be advisable to protect the gap by placing 
a number of machine-guns beside each other. 

(9) Theoretically the fiire effect of machine-guns is sufficient 

to permit of their employment singly, but up to the 
present the mechanism is hardly reliable enough for 
this. The temporary break-down of a machine-gun at a 
critical moment in the combat may have serious conse- 
quences, and it has consequently been found advisable 
to have at least two machine-guns working together. 

(10) As regards the mobility of machine-guns, the war showed 

that when wheeled transport was employed they were 
often unable to follow infantry. The method adopted 
in our own army for carrying the machine-gun, and 
the putting together of the (Sfferent parts on a tripod 
stand when required for action, was found to be the 
most serviceable and efficient method. * 

As regards the employment of machine-guns in the field, the 
following conditions are those which give the beat results, judging by 
the experiences of the war — 

{a) OleaTing the front— machine^guris accompany the 
main-body of cavalry when the latter advances to clear the ground 
on the enemyV flank and rear. , ^ 

A portion of the machine-gun sections on foot is distributed 
among the advanced infantry and artillery, while the remainder 
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keeping eirefiilly irnder erwer tmm view ' mciven a di^^tariee ef 
between H and 1(1 kilometres lr«>m the enemy s p^.^itieo in reiidineM 
to guard against imy hoistile Hor^ 

^ {if) Prf paring fhr aibiek,>--^T!*% prejwire the atliiek and to cover the 
taking np of artillery positions, maehine-giins osiiaily proceed with in* 
tantry and artillery up to I j)0(l yards from the emunv’s and 

there construct cover. At this |K>init they a«3 employed to stro?igtheri 
weak portions of their own line, at on the flatiks. "They must Im in 
their respective places before the attacking artillery moves forward 
take up its iKBition* iHiii when this takes phice by tiay, should, if 
necessary, provide covering -fire gB onler to focilitale the advance of 
other tnH>{)s. ■ ■ . ' ■ 

. (a) Coimmummeni of ike oitoefc.— At break of <lay when the 
attacking artillery are in position, and open fire by .‘^alvoes to find the 
enemy’s range, officers with machine-gun Si^itions will endeavour to 
legate the enemy’s trenches, and study the intervening ground with a 
view to the ' suWH|ueiit development of the attack* F’ire should 
not be opened unless absolutely neceasi^ry, ■ ' ■ 

(d) J)evelopme?tt of the attuek . — As soon as the front of the 
main attack hm been decided on, the artillery opns fire at dawn, 
while the infantry by night, or in short rushes by day, lulvances 
against the enemy* During this |>e.riod mi^hine-guns are employed 
in giving covering^ fire. 

When the firing line hm worked to a diatanee of between 600 
and 71)0 yards from the enemy, and there entrenched itself, the 
machine-guns must be brought up to the firing line in onkr %o be 
at hand when the decisive' fire combat begiim. To cany out this, 
it may often be necemrjf to'toke the 'machme-gmi to pieces, and 
■send the aepamte . porfcioxB forward .by nieims of individual men 
working up to the firing Una 

As soon as the, firing .-line has been 'reached, officeim with 
machine-gun sections must closely watch the enemy’s movements* 
Should it become evident that the enemy has observed the 
approach of - the ■ -machine-guns, and m bringing up artilleiy to 
medium mnge -(about 'l,Wydb4 in.' order to destroy them, an attempt 
must be male to overwhelm, the horsm and delachmento of the^ 
guns' . by opening a sudden' md heavy ,fire on them. Should this 
attempt fail, the .only means of avoiding . further Itwea is to get 
the machine-guns under good eovar, or at least remova them to 
another spot* 

Machine-guns can only be successful against the defanderis 
artillery under certoin fevourable conditions of weather {dark nights, 
thick fogs, etc.), or when the formations of the ground enable them 
■ to' approach unseen and make a sudden and unexpected attack. 

■ to) 2%e decisive aitaek~Before the final amnlt the infenfciy 
advances under cover of night to within 300 or 400 yards of the 
enemy's position, and then proceeds to entremh itelf as strongly aa 
possible. The machine-guns take no part in this movement, but 
remain in their former places. Their strength lies entirely in their 
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fire effect, and they are not suifcod for fighting at close quarters. 
Consequently, they must endeavour to 'aid the further advance of the 
troops without quitting the positions they have already reache<l 

The attacking artillery directs its fire principally against the 
main works of the enemy, but partly also against the trenches lying 
between the above, in order to smother the enemy's fire and thus 
prepare for the assault. This object is, however, not usually easy to 
accomplish if the enemy is strongly entrenched. Consequently, 
machine-guns must direct their closer and more accurate fire at the 
enemy wherever they may show themselves, ami must endeavour to 
sweep their trenches in such a manner as to prevent them showing 
their heads above coven 

The assault is delivered simultaneously against both the main 
work and the adjacent trenches and batteries in the enemy’s line. 
While this is taking place, the machine-guns continue to give 
support by covering fire, but a few may be sent on with the troops 
delivering the assault, in order to be in position for firing during the 
pursuit. Should the covering fire become dangerous to their own 
troops, the machine-guns must at once hurry forward, and will be 
employed either in repelling attempts at counter-attack or in aiding 
the attack on adjacent works in the enemy’s line- The machine- 
guns with the reserve are also sent forward to be employed as may 
be necessary. ; 

When in this position, it is of particular importance to attack 
all supporting defence works in the vicinity without delay ; otherwise, 
the troops penetrating the enemy’s defences may find themselves 
compelled to form front on three sides, and if they are thus forced 
back, their giving ground may easily result in the whole attack 
proving a failure. To prevent this the utmost fighting capacity of 
the machine-gims must be employed, and their fire concentrated 
against decisive points so as to give the strongest support possible 
which must be sustained at all costs. The machine-gun detachment 
should be thoroughly conscious that their withdrawal at this critical 
period would spell disaster. 

Several instructive examples, which are well worth studying, 
are given in the article to illustrate the principles for employing 
machine-guns as above enunciated, but space forbids the quoting of 
any of those in detail. 
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FRENCH PAPERS. 

Rente Militaire Suisse- 

The February number has an important article on the main 
artillery questions of the day Dam VArtilleHe which consists of 
opinions culled from current military literature. The first item is— 

The Field Hoiuitzer, 

An article in the ATtilleristische Monatsheft reviews three books 
by partisans of this weapon. 

The first author, Major-General von Bahn, pronounces against 
shrapnel, pointing out that it is impossible to touch troops behind 
modern field works. He is in favour of a time and percussion fuze for 
the common shell The calibre should be between 10 and 12 cm, for 
the 20 leg. projectile ; the latter calibre gives the maximum permis- 
sible weight in field artillery. The author has no illusions as to the 
number of hits, but considers isolated rounds will have good effect. ■ 

The second author, Captain Roskoten, is of opinion (and in this 
General von Rohne supports him) that howitzers should be used in 
batteries of 4, and that 6 such 4-howitzer batteries should be attached 
to the artillery of an army corps (not to the division). He confines 
the employment of howitzers to fire against troops under cover, and 
the preparation of breaches, and would not use them for the artillery 
combat. All howitzers of the several army corps in action should 
be concentrated, and work together. They would «assist the field 
guns in firing on the points of attack and employ shrapnel when the 
enemy occupied his works. 

The third, Engineer of Artillery Kahn, would employ his 
howitzers against the same targets as field guns, especially troops 
behind 'ridges. For the attack of field works he recommends a special 
weapon. Thus he proposes a light Q.-F. field howitzer, with an 8 
shrapnel and a 10 shell, with respective initial velocities of 
330 and SOO m.; and a heavy howitzer of 15 cm. 

The divemity of opinion on this subject is increased by the fact 
that such authorities as the French General Langolis axe opposed to 
the introduction of the field howitzer in any form. 

Inerease of Field in France.— ^ Gomparisdn between 

French and German ATtilUTy^— French A Ttillery Questions, 

These are articles by General Rohne in the. same magiizine. ^ ; 

The French war budget for 1907 shows that the French array 
corps has, onlv 92 gims against the German 144, and the proportion 
for i,00f> : rifles is smaller in France than elsewhere ; the late war in 
the Far E^at is quoted to show the importance of artilleiy, and an 
increase of 800 to l,000 guns is proposed. Also the report show;^ 
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advantages of the 4-gun battery for field artillery, and is in favour of 
a 2-gixn organization with a liberal allowance of amnumition for 
heavy artillery, 

I On this General Rohne notes that if the French army corps is 

given 36 batteries of 4 guns it will be far better off tLan the German 
corps with 24 batteries of 6 guns. The whole question turns on the 
extended fronts. The larger the number of guns the larger the front 
required, and if this is not available numerical superiority will not 
always be an advantage. 

In regard to the time taken in deployments General Rohne 
does not admit the excessive advantage usually claimed for the Ger- 
mans, and points out that once in action the French batteries have 
1,248 rounds at disposal, against 780 for the German. Allowing li 
to 2 hours for the light ammunition columns to come up, this means 
f rates of fire of 9—11 and 6 — 7 rounds per minute respectively, 

I The General then proceeds to examine certain of General 

Langlois arguments. The latter laments that the desire for high 
velocities has resulted in the French gun being too heavy, and in this 
G^R^prI Rohne agrees. 

But General Langlois contends that it has been argued that a 4- 
gun battery gives as good results as a 6-gim battery, and therefore 4 
guns are as good as or better than 6 ; and that the 23 batteries of an 
army corps are sufficient. These theories he considers are not support- 
ed by the practical experience of the Russo-Japanese war, and as a 
proof thereof the Japanese have retained their 6-gun. batteries. 

General Rohne does not admit ever having stated that a 4-gun 
battery is as good as a 6-gun. But inasmuch as the rate of fire is 
regulated by the x'ate of observation, he considers that the 4-gun 
I battery gives the same number of rounds as the 6-gun in the sanie 
time, and by a calculation proves that 25 batteries of 4-guns in line 
are equal to 20 of 6 guns opposed to them. He supports these 
theories by quoting some experiments in Holland, in which the 4- 
gun battery proved well able to fire as many rounds in a given time 
as the 6-gun. 

The French C/ie/ cZVscctdTcm Aubrat argqes that the French 92 
guns are sufficient, in that one 4-gun battery should he able to cover 
a 400 metre front. He even proceeds to recommend the 3-gun 
battery. The task of the artillery will, he considers,, be two-fold j 
first to bring fire to hear upon small targets which appear suddenly 
^ and for a short timej and secondly to search ground occupied by the 

A enemy for a prolonged period. For these tasks "instantaneous” 

1 tir instantand md “ overwhelming fire ” Hr cic neutraiisati on res- 

I pect i vely are required. For both orders of fire the 3-gun batteiy is 

I perferable to either the 4 or 6-gun. And it is said that the majority 

; ' of French battery commanders share the opinion.^ 

Regulaficm for Practice in the Gferrmn Pield ArtilleTy. 

■ The new training regulations lay down t wo principles 

L Q.-F. artillery increases its effect when its action is tmex- 
' pected, 
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^ L. Ihe kfsfc nuahod ^ fif ■ iiiakiiig of\lhe gmil lapidil)? 

tire m the ^ in, nuclden, >hyrl, auri violent fire. ' This4’ 

the besit tu tieilitate the ud^afiee fit’ the fTieiitlly iiilhi'itry* 

Ihese ftheiikl be tlit*dyi?iko:>loili . ivrtill^^ liaiiiifig, an«i the lliet 
obHerveil in the next training ri'^gnlatiuie!i. .Ibit thin is not the 'eiim? 
in^ the new praeticiyitg’ulafioiis,' and .aeeurdingiy ilenoml Eotine 
■oritieises the latter severely, two- rriain eeiintsofthe iiidieltnenl 
Jire that teo large a -preportien tif elil mutter is retairiod in I 
hiiek (an inapprepriato auungenit n( wiieii it is a ^piestion of an 
entirely npv eiiidprueiit), uikI that toy uuich atlerition m |j{Md to 
detail. The critic also iifitiees tlur infliienee ' of the alltyged inferior 
sighting- arrangement f*f the Uennaii ginn There is no inde- 
pyndenfline of sigh'fc* or ]>ano,rj:y'nie sigdit. This atleeis the rc'giila- 
tioris. As an. example <if the excess of' detail, it is ohserviid that 
the rules, for ranging ineuleate- the use of small uxirrectionB and 
oieenpy two- .whole page»s, .whertxis in the tremch legnlations the 
subjeet is efficiently treated in five iw six Hues. ' " 

The article closes with a consideration of the new organisation of 
' .the artillery in the English army. It. show^s that tht^ largest unit ,is' the 
‘‘group’* of tivo or. three, batteries, and dimnisses the object of fe-his 
armngement The ' conelusiot- ' arrived at' is. that thf3 orgaoisation k 
extremely supple and elastic, and well snitecJ to the new conditions of 
extended fronts. With the-- group system the di.visiorial artillery’ of -|wo- 
or three groups can be .split ..up, and alfcmehetl to brigades m required. 

The Aiistrian . correspondenl has some usemi notes in 
number on the vexed question of the of raachine-guna 
quotes a paragraph (torn Sb^effleum MiliMristke Zeitmikrift which 
lays down that with the extended frents of the mortem battle 
it is desirable that machine-guns should be attached to regi 
of infantrv in order that ' their fire may bo dispersed m require j 
but that -m the ..cavalry such an arrangement would introduce mnner^ 
ous complications and therefore, on the w^hole, it is prefembl® 
for machine-guns to he organised in se|>arate unite. 

The Austrian theory is that one machine-gun is equivalenfe in 
fire-power to a section of infantry ; whereas the Japnese my a whole 
company. Experim-enfca have shown that a section at HOO yards 
will .annihilate ' a machine-gun detachment of* 5 men- But lha 
analogy does not hold good with the longer ranges of war^ The 
facte of .actual warfare go to prove that the machine-gun^ is an ex- 
tremely powerful weapon, and its efiFect ia mmt demoimlising. 

Tne. importance of the machine-gun is recognised .to a ^me- 
what exaggerated extent in some quarters. The Anmezmiun^ 
would give 10 to each infantry company ; and to provide a ^>t off to 
theexpeimej this writer proposes to reduce the ^ateength in^ mem 
Sireffleurs on the other hand holds that two is the limximuM 
number of maxims that can safely be “massed^ together. The 
shields, etc., form too eonspieuous an object if there are more* 

Again the difiiciilties of ammunition supply if the number 
machine-guns with a unit is multiplied should not be forgotten. 


' J4wm , ,«r • 
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As regards ear airy, however, the nece^'sity for provitling guns 
for isolated brigades practically limits the size of the rnachine-gim 
unit to 4? guns. 

Thus the Austrian figure of 2 per infantry and 4 per cavalry 
unit is justified. 

An infentry machine-gun detachment is said to 

have 2 olficers, 27 men and 12 horses, while the cavalry figures are 
S, 60 and 60 respectively. 

The gun is the Schwarziose 7 Tnm. pattern. This is considered 
to be of simpler construction than the maxim, more accurate and 
lighter. 

The same writer gives some curious details of the rules govern- 
ing the marriage of officers in various armies. In Russia no officer 
may marry till his |)ay and private means togetjnm reach the figtireof 
1,200 Toiihles ; Italy requires 4,000 lires: Germany about 2,500 
marks. Austria demands guarantees of 60,000, oCiOOO, 40,000 and 
tlOjOOO crowns from lieutenants and 1st lieutenants, captains and 
majors respectively, and in addition limits the ninn her of married 
officers to 50 per cent of the total. 

■ Revue Militaire Siiisse^ 

This number commences with an instructive appreciation of 
some raihor (Swiss) manoeuvres in the Lower Alps in Xl>07. The 
troops amounted to about three regiments only, the weather was 
fine all through, and the country not difficult, but even so the 
indications were sufficient to form the grounds of some definite cob- 
clusiona 

The author notes r, hat for mountain troops it is not enough to 
draw the recruits from the mountains; a regular training in moun- 
tain warfare is necessary. One regiment, which was recruited from 
the mountains hut had had no training therein, failed in many 
ways to make the best of its opportunities. Much time and labour 
vras wasted ; there was a lack of initiative, shown more particularly 
by the failure to maintain touch with the enemy ; and histly the 
strength of the men was over-taxed, although their excellent physique 
prevented any hajrmful results: On the other hand a detachment 
from the training school at St, Maurice showed what can be effected 
by proper instruction. 

The absence of mountain artillery was veiy noticeable. This 
arm should always be represanted in moun tain exercises. 

Speaking generally the author holds that it is very risky to 
propose to employ troops in mountain work in war, if they have not 
been regularly and specially trained in peace. It is particularly 
desirable that the instruction should be regular, and not inter- 
mittent. 

All mountain troops should be recruited from the mountains. 
A certain number of picked btittalions should be detailed for the 
mountain fortresses. These in a few years will become expert in 
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the work. Special courses for officers are recommended. Battalions 
should control and train their own baggage animals for the special 
duties. 

The article closes with a detail of the rations issued during 
the mancBUvres which seems worthy of note. The invariable inclusion 
of chocolate in the ration is to be remarked. A detail of the if rams 
is also given. 

A short summary of an article in a German magazine which is 
given under the title of ''Attack of Fortified Positions'’ is too 
interesting to be passed over without notice. 

The author starts with the postulate that it is not always 
possible to outflank a fortified position ; surprise is the exception, not 
the rule; the attack by main strength requires the systematic 
co-operation of the three arms. 

The ariiUevy of the attack should be composed chiefly of 
howitzers, with a proportion of guns for long-range enfilade. The 
howitzers should be a heavy type, 10 to 12 with a detonating 

shell and a light 95 mm. type, with a 10 kg. detonating .shell, and a 
few shrapnel for special cases. The attacking artillery usually has 
the advantage of being able to utilise cover, whereas that of the 
defence will often be obliged to come into the open. The attack 
must not only reduce the defending guns to silence but also keep 
them under fire during the assault. 

The assault is usually delivered on a zone, rather than at a point 
This zone must be kept under fire, and, if possible, be enfiladed. 
The strength of the defence lies in rifle and machine gun fire. 

The attacking artillery should maintain observing stations in 
the infantry firing line, which should be connected to the batteries 
by telephone, etc. This enables fire to be prolonged, but at the last 
moment when the infantry are most in need of support, it becomes 
difficult to use even howitzers without effecting the advancing lines. 
At this point a light mortar is required. This piece would be placed 
in the firing line itself, and would reach the enemy behind his 
parapets. Calibre 95 maximum range one kilovietrej and a 
torpedo shell The mortai-s would be attached to infantry units, 
in pairs, like machine-guns. 

TAiq engineers should be carefully exercised in the attack of 
fortifications ; but the infantry should also be trained in this 
work. 

The co-operation of the three arms, artillery, infantry and en- 
gineers, especially at the decisive moment, is of the utmost import- 
ance. The artillery support in the last phases is the great difficulty. 
Infantry should carry distinguishing marks on their backs fco assist 
their own artillery in recognising friendly troops. 

The same number has a very readable article on the Goertz 
panoramic telescope, used as a sight for artillei’y. 

It is first explamed how the inci-ease in the range of guns led 
fco a demand for a telescope fco assist in laying on objects too distant 
for the unaided eye. The adoption of the crmlle recoil system, by 
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which the sighting arrangements could be mounted clear of the 
shock of recoil, finally decided the introduction of telescopes. The 
line of sight being in the intenor of the telescope itself, it was 
found that by adding a graduated horiiiontal plate to the instrument 
(the goniometer), it was possible to use the telescope not only for 
direct frontal laying but also for laying on auxiliary points to a 
flank or to the rear. 

But it soon appeared that many inconveniences attended the use 
of this movable telescopic sight. The layer had to leave his place, and 
move to the other side of the gun, when laying to a flank ; the shield 
obstructed the field of view, even though pierced with an embrasure 
etc., etc. The solution of the problem lay in the panoramic sight. 

In this instrument a system of prisms enables the objective to 
be turned in any direction, or elevated above the shield while the 
eye-piece remains stationary. The result is that a line of sight in 
any direction can be used without any inconvenience to the layer. 

A number of the Great Powers are said to have adopted this 
sight (U. S, A., Italy, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Roumania, Sweden, 
Turkey, Greece and Spain). 

The article then gives a description of the instrument, which 
may be briefly summarised. The sight consists roughly of a steel 
upright cylinder. The upper part contains the objective, and is 
free .to revolve in any direction. A prism in this part carries the 
optical line down the cylinder through various prisms and lenses to 
the eye-piece, which is rigidly fixed at the bottom. The most careful 
arrangements are made to ensure that all parts of the instrument 
are dust-proof and strong. 

The advantages of the system are evident. The article closes 
with a detailed description of the method of using the instrument 
with the several arrangements for deflection, etc., etc. 

The April number is unusually interesting. It commences 
I with an article on ''The Aims of Instruction.” 

It appears that after the passing of the new military law the 
! Swiss Federal Military Department issued a circular defining the ends 
and ai'ms of training and instruction, and laying down the means by 
which these should be attained. 

The circular opens with the principles on which training should 
rest; that war is the rudest test of a nation’s energy; and only that 
nation, which possesses a vigorous populace penetrated with patri- 
otic principle, and a State with solid foundations, suitable to , the 
needs of the nation, can hope to be saccessful in such a trial; the 
character of the nation is its strength. The army is the national 
guardian of independence. To be so, the army must have its roots 
in the people; it must draw from them its strength and its reward. 
The people and the army must in fact be one. 

Starting from these premises the circular then proceeds to 
define the objects of tniiniog. These am three 

First, to awaken and cultivate the love of service and confidence 
in our (Swiss) military institutions. 
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•« snjM'rbm an aHthority, which will 
itiipoHe itselt m aU situations. /• 

f f .wldicm of all grades the sentiment of what 

tiiej oiighti^tn know, and of whafc they aro mpablo. 

q^u ^^ireiilar then e^cpUirn h«>vF ihc^se tHidfi are to ho attained 
riman ItmjManted tnit that every thing 

' Jt ' ^ fitst and liist on /iW'fou'if Th>* nfKaer's iH'r.X'ttial 

conduct, his angiiago and his relations with his men. therefore find a 
pr-iunnent place in the instructions, and after this follows a note 

on the officer .s iiroteiisional and teehnica! training. 

A chapter is devoted to the non-eointniasioned ranks, showing 
lorfch how important a fwrt the.se play in the eifucation of the men. 
Instruction under the guidance of the*of8cors ami interior econornv 
a ori a ludefieldfor the activities of the X.-C. 0. ; and in addition 
ne shmiid learn to command. Another chapter deals with the schmils 
ot instruction for officers, and their share in the training of the 
eommiasioned rante ; some attention is given to the formation of 
character. 

Limtly, the periodical trainings (eoun de rfip4latwn\ oi' tmms 
are noticed, and stress is laid on the fact that these should be ntiliserl 

tor mameuvres and not for elementary drills. 

The artillery discussion {/)rt7t8 f’A'rftffe'ie) i.s resumed with a 

oora^risoii (largely indebted to General von Bohne) of the Fretieh 
and German strength.s. 

The fear that the 02 guns of the French army coriis are in- 
sufncient to cope with the German 144 arises frem two sourees—the 
modern extended fronts, and the two years’ service in the infantry 
(it was a principle of Xapoleon that the weaker the infantrv, 
the stronger an army’s artillery should be*. ‘ 

The proposed reorgani.sation of the French artillory will have 
the effect of increasing the total of batteries— hore.», field, and moun- 
tarn-— from 796, together with, the sohstitotioo of heavy field 

^unsfor light ' in certain cases?* On '.the other hand, the fwt arlilkn^' - 
is.k>.be reduced from 112 to 97 batteries* With the help of the 
reriiie^ foot batteries, and' the convtirsion of of the present horms 
batteries into 54 field balfceries ; by an mi^umkithm of mmm 
nmn; by abolishing the artillar;^ bantis; and by reducing peace 
-strength of field rntteries, it is pro|KBed to find the i>ersonnel for 
this large increase* ' ,■ 

But, even the Germ^ artillery with S,498 guns has a lie^rfded 
.superiority: over, the'-Frtmch total of 3,184, and in addition each 
German -army corps; has 16 heavy hovriters. 

General , Eohne insists, however, on the advantages of the 4- 
gun batteiy, and. 'Would reor^nise the German artiftery on that 
basis* 

. ■ A nctje oij ^ 

that the personnel of batteries are more required in the firing line 
than m front, and recommends the use of eavaliy for patrols as % 
generalrule, 
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A shorfi survey of the new French Artillery Hegiilations follows- 
appears that some interestin«^ information is given as to the 
jight of the new ei|nipmonfc. The gun in battery weighs 


limbered up (with three gunners) the figure is about normal. 
2,100 kg^; but the wagon limbered up runs to 2,500 hj,, a high figure ; 
the common shell is much lighter than the shrapnel. 

The horse batteries have novv^received the 75 equipment 

like the field. The grouping of the corps artillery under a single coni' 
mander has disappeared, foreshadowing the distribution of batteries 
to divisions. 

The rules for firing have not been altered. This, after six years’ 
practice, is a remarkable tribute to the original framing of the rules. 

GJeaeral von Kohne compares this last fact %vith the German 
rules for ranging, to the disadvantage of the latter, The German 
system occupies far too much time, and moreover varies according as 
the target is fleeting or otherwise. This the distinguished officer 
holds to be wrong in principle. He proposes a remedy in the direc- 
tion of independent action by batteriea 

The number closes with an instructive survey of the question of 
the imiuation of Dqja to mirch for the WoimdedJ' 

In the modern battlefield the difficulties of finding the wounded, 
always considerable owing to the natural inclination of the weakened 
man to drag himself into fancied security in any out-of-the-way 
corner, are increased by the enormous extent of the ground covered 
by the troops, and by the fact that with the intensity of the rifle and 
gun fire it is practically impossible for the medical assistance to move 
about in daylight. 

In these circumstances, the idea of having recourse to the scent- 
ing powers of dogs has been much in firvour for some years past. The 
first experiments were conducted in Germanyvand the results were 
so encouraging that the system was given a thorough trial. Represen- 
tatives of moat of the Great Powers were present at different times 
at the trials. 

In actual warfare the Russo-Japanese campaign has furnished an 
example of success with which dogs can be employed fi^r these 

S urposes. It is stated that at the Sha-Ho three dogs sent out by the 
ennan Association scented out wounded, who had been abandon- 
ed, It was remarked, however, that these dogs, which had been 
trained with Europeans, were useless in the search for Japanese 
wounded. 

Last Januaiy a oompetitiou was held, under the auspices of a 
Society founded in Franca, for the trial of these dogs. The dog was 
expected to search the ground for some 150 to 200 m, and to find 
the wounded man in the shortest time ; to signal the find by barking 
or by returning to its master and barking, or by bringing back the 
man’s cap, etc/, lastly to lead its master to the wounded man. 

‘ The greatest difficulty lies, not in finding the man, but in giving 
thereof Barking on arrival at the man is deprecated 
not be heard by the dog’s mastet 
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ixnd on the other hand may he heard by the enemy. For the dog to 
return to its master seems the system considered most siritable. 

A discussion on the most suitable breed of dog and its equip- 
ment closes the article. Hitherto it appears that the German sheep- 
dog has been the favourite. For equipment the dog carries a packet 
of bandages, etc., sometimes a biscuit ration ano a lantern, and 
always a coat with the German Cross. 

The real advantages of the employment of dogs having now 
been proved, it only remains to organise the system on a proper 
basis. 






